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PREFACE. 


There  are  not  awanting  many  admirable  works  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Obstetrics;  but  there  are 
various  principles  and  rules  which  the  Author  has 
found  of  inestimable  service  in  his  own  practice,  which 
are  either  not  mentioned  in  these,  or  are  referred  to 
only  in  terms  of  disapprobation.  These  principles  and 
rules  have  reference  more  particularly  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  second  and  third  stages  of  labour.  There 
is  assuredly  a  wide  and  growing  belief,  not  only  among 
the  younger  practitioners,  but  also  among  not  a  few 
veteran  brethren  who  have  been  able  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  shackles  of  doubtful,  if  not  inju- 
rious, traditions,  that  too  great  delay  in  the  second 
stage  of  labour  especially  has  hitherto  been  inculcated 
in  the  text-books,  and  that,  had  earlier  interference 
been  more  widely  taught  and  practised,  maternal  and 
fcetal  mortality  would  have  been  greatly  diminished. 
Recent  investigations  strengthen  this  view,  bringing 
out  as  they  do  very  strikingly,  the  foct  that  delay  has 
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proved  much  more  injuxiooB  than  interferenoey  and, 
moreover,  has  given  a  fidse  complexion  to  operative 
procedure  not  neoeBsarily  attended  with  danger.  Theee 
views,  therefore^  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  give 
expression  to,  in  the  hope  that  good  may  gradually 
accrue.  The  seed  he  believes  to  be  good,  and  he  trusts 
that  it  may  fructify  in  the  course  of  time,  and  yield  the 
welcome  blossom  of  increased  maternal  safety.  That 
is  the  harvest  all  obstetricians  are  earnestly  striving 
after. 

Prominent  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  operations 
of  cephalotripsy  and  spondylotomy — operations  which 
the  Author  believes  are  destined  to  limit  considerably 
the  difficulties  and  maternal  dangers  of  craniotomy ; 
and  reference  has  been  made,  though  briefly,  to  the 
influence  of  zymotic  disease  on  gestation,  and  the  puer- 
peral state.  Had  space  permitted,  he  should  liked 
exceedingly  to  have  entered  more  fully  into  these  im- 
portant topics. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  Diseases  of  Women,  he  has 
to  remark  that,  while  an  account  of  the  great  mass  of 
these  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  work,  he  has  yet  introduced  more  of  them  than  is 
usual  in  such  manuals.  He  has,  however,  only  touched 
on  those  closely  connected  with  pregnancy  and  the 
puerperal  state. 

He  has  not  inserted  many  cases  in  illustration  of 
principles  and  practice,  but  the  reason  is  the  want  of 
space,  and  not  the  want  of  such  cases.    He  has  nume- 
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rous  notes;  and  he  writes  within  gun-shot  of  many 
brethren  who  have  seen  him  operating  in  the  more  dif- 
ficult cases  of  labour.  These  examples,  if  opportunity 
offers,  he  may  yet  bring  together,  either  as  a  supple- 
mentary or  separate  work. 

As  the  book  has  been  entirely  written  during  the 
past  winter,  the  Author  has  been  enabled  to  incorpo- 
rate with  it  the  more  recent  obstetric  news  and  ques- 
tions of  importance  and  interest 

The  Author  has  been  profoundly  conscious  alike  of 
the  great  responsibility  of  his  undertaking  and  of  his 
shortcomings  in  relation  to  the  work;  but  he  has 
attempted  the  task  with  the  best  of  motives,  the  purest 
of  aims,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  be  useful :  he 
might  add  also,  with  far  from  sanguine  hopes.  More- 
over, he  has  not  entered  on  the  labour  without  having 
been  much  engaged  in  practical  midwifery  for  upwards 
of  a  decade,  during  part  of  which  period  he  has  had  the 
honour  of  beiog  consulted  by  numerous  brethren  in  the 
more  critical  cases  of  operative  midwifery.  On  many 
such  occasions,  he  Ls  happy  to  say,  he  has  experienced 
the  value  of  various  rules  and  lines  of  practice,  which 
he  has  endeavoured,  it  may  be  imperfectly,  to  state  in 
the  following  pages.  As  regards  his  gynaecological 
experience,  that  has  not  been  inconsiderable.  In  ad- 
dition to  attendance  in  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson's 
ward  from  season  to  season,  he  has  enjoyed  many 
opportunities  in  private  practice ;  and  he  has  always 
found  that  cases  flow  readily  into  the  hands  of  those 
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as  a  role,  belongs  not  the  leisure  to  indulge  in  erasures, 
like  Eochefoucault  and  Kousseau,  Petrarch  and  Pope ; 
or  in  elisions,  like  Moli6re  and  Milton,  Shakespeare 
and  Shelley,  Virgil  and  Byron  ;  to  write  and  re-write 
like  Cowper;  to  groan  over  reluctant  sentences  like 
Gibbon  ;  and  sweat  for  more  than  a  year  over  a  story, 
as  did  that  old  Edinburgh  medical  student,  Goldsmith, 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Deserted  Village."  A  busy  physi- 
cian of  this  city,  not  long  ago,  produced  a  highly  credit- 
able translation  of  the  Satires  of  Horace :  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  well  received ;  but  had  the  author  been,  say,  a 
bishop,  with  abundance  of  unbroken  time  at  command, 
any  little  adverse  criticism  which  it  may  have  provoked 
would,  mayhap,  have  had  less  of  justification  or  excuse. 
Writing  as  this  professional  brother  did  often,  like 
Erasmus,  in  a  post^haise — ^nay,  with  perhaps  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  diseased,  ox  even  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
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burdening  bis  spirit  and  haunting  lus  mind,  it  was 
wonderful  that  he  did  so  well  If  critics  do  not  heed  such 
consideratious,  so  much  the  worse  for  their  criticism. 
Professional  (medical)  reviewers,  at  least,  ought  to  be 
able  to  rise  to  the  moderate  height  of  this  piece  of 
justice ;  for  they  know  well  the  whirl  and  distraction  of 
the  common  calling,  and  how  inimical  it  is  to  sustained 
meditation  and  reflection,  not  to  say  fstultless  composi- 
tion. The  "  last  and  greatest  art "  in  writing,  the 
"  art  to  blot,"  is  doubtless  of  vast  importance ;  but 
then  it  demands  time,  and  that  is  not  always  given  to 
the  medical  man,  more  jmrticularly  the  busy  obstetri- 
cian.   But  enough  on  this  matter. 

The  Author  cannot  close  these  preliminary  remarks 
without  acknowledging  his  deep  indebtedness  to  the 
better  known  obstetric  works,  or,  more  correctly,  to  the 
distinguished  authors  of  these  works.  He  owes  much, 
indeed,  to  them;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  can  say  with 
Baudelocquc,  that  he  has  learned  not  less  from  closely 
observing  Nature.  She  is  the  great  Preceptress ;  and 
if  we  approach  her  in  a  docile  spirit,  with  an  anxious 
desire  for  truth  and  profit,  without  bias,  and  free 
from  the  trammels  of  absurd  traditions  and  rotten 
codes,  sound  and  invaluable  instruction  is  sure  to  be 
obtained. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  hopes  that  if  his  Book 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  former  pupils,  whom  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  obstetric  difficulties,  it 
will  recall  agreeable  intercourse,  and  perhaps  also  revivo 
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useful  hints  and  views'  of  practdcal  importance  and 
interest.  Jf  this  should  be  the  case,  and  especially  if 
they  should  find  obstetric  practice  go  more  smoothly 
with  them,  and  maternal  and  fiBtal  mortality  diminish 
by  an  adoption  of  the  rules  and  practices  inculcated  in 
the  work,  then  wiU  he  be  well  repaid  for  any  little 
trouble  he  may  have  incurred. 


9  Teviot  Row,  Edinbubob, 
May,  1871. 
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PART  I. 

PRINCIPLES  &  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 


CHAPTER  1. 

THE  PELVIS. 

In  order  to  iinderstand  aright  the  mechanism  of  par- 
turition, a  knowledge  of  the  organs  and  parts  concerned 
in  it  is  indispensable.  We  begin  with  the  pelvis 
first,  and  shall  touch  only  on  those  points  which  are  of 
obstetric  interest,  and  which  it  is  necessary  should  be 
known. 

1 .  Position  of  Pelvis  in  the  Skeleton. — ^The  pelvis  is 
placed  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  vertebnJ  column, 
with  which  it  articulates  at  its  posterior  and  upper 
surface,  forming  a  striking  projection  or  promontory, 
termed  the  sacro-vertebral.  This  is  a  part  of  deep 
obstetrical  importance.  Below,  the  pelvis  is  supported 
by  the  two  femoral  bones,  the  acetabula  receiving  the 
heads  of  these  bones.  The  pelvis  thus  forms  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  affording  also  room 
for  the  bladder  and  rectum,  as  well  as  the  uterus.  This 
position,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  is  most  admi- 
rably adapted  and  designed,  for  nature  is  enabled  to 
aid  the  uterine  force  of  parturition  with  those  other 
muscular  powers  which  she  employs  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  contents  of  the  rectum,  <fec. 

2.  The  pelvis  in  the  upright  position  is  oblique  to 
the  horizon,  and  not  vertical    A  perpendicular  line 
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the  sacrum  being  composed  of  5,  the  coccyx  of  3, 
and  each  innominate  bone  also  of  3  pieces.  As  years 
advance,  consolidation  takes  place,  and  by  the  i)eriod 
of  puberty  they  are  generally  blended  into  one.  We 
shall  touch  briefly  on  these  bones  separately,  before 
considering  them  as  a  whole,  and  as  making  up  the 
pelvis. 

4.  Os  Sacnun,  or  Os  Basilare. — This  is  placed  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  to  form  a  part  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  is 
wedged  in  between  the  innominate  bones.  Its  apex  is 
placed  downwards,  and  backwards,  while  the  base  looks 
upwards  and  forwards.  It  is  of  very  spongy  texture, 
and  this  with  its  numerous  foramina  makes  it  the 
lightest  bone  in  the  body.  It  has  four  surfaces,  an 
external,  and  internal,  and  two  lateraL  The  anterior 
or  internal  surface  is  the  one  that  peculiarly  concerns 
the  obstetrician.  This  surface  is  smooth  and  concave, 
and  constitutes  the  back  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 
This  hollow  or  concavity  is  deeper  in  the  female  than 
the  nude,  and  wisely  so,  as  we  shall  see.  For  example, 
it  varies  in  reference  to  the  segment  of  a  circle,  which  it 
forms  in  different  people.  If  it  be  too  straight  it  may 
retard  labour,  by  hindering  the  descent  of  the  head; 
and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  if  too  much  cur\'ed,  it  may  also 
impede,  both  towards  the  brim  and  outlet.  The  upper 
part  of  the  sacrum,  where  it  joins,  through  the  medium 
of  cartilage,  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  is  also  a  part  of 
much  interest  and  importance.  This  part,  sacral  pro- 
montory, often  projects  too  far  forwards  towards  the 
pubis,  and  by  duninishing  the  size  of  the  brim  retards 
labour  seriously  in  numerous  cases.  Little  more  may 
be  said  respecting  this  bone,  the  fidlest  description  being 
obtainable  in  anatomical  treatises. 

5.  The  Cocoyz,  or  Os  Coccy^;  Hnckle  or  Knuckle 
Bone,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a 
cuckoo, — a  kind  of  appurtenance  of  the  sacrum.  It 
is  a  small  triangular  bone,  but  important  obstetricaWy, 
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becaiisc  from  being  highly  ossified  and  anchyloaed,  m 
in  females  somewhat  advanoed  in  yeaiSy  it  causes  obstrno- 
tion  at  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  usually  moyeaUe^ 
however,  and  as  the  head  comes  down,  it  recedes  from 
half-an-inch  to  an  inch,  thus  enlarging  the  antero-fK»- 
terior  diameter.  During  labour,  when  it  is  hard  and 
unyielding,  it  sometimes  gets  fractured;  at  other  timei 
it  becomes  dislocated  backwards,  causing  no  little  pain 
imtil  it  is  replaced.  This  little  bone  has  often  neoessi- 
tated  the  use  of  the  forceps. 

6.  Os  Innominatiim. — ^This  bone  is  situated  between 
the  OS  femoris  and  sacrum,  and  constitutes  the  lateral 
and  anterior  boundaries  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  divided 
into  3  parts;  the  posterior  and  superior  is  named  the 
ilium,  the  anterior  the  pubis,  and  the  infericnr  the 
ischium. 

7.  Os  Ilium. — ^This  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  three, 
and  forms  with  its  fellow  the  false  pelvis.  To  its  crista 
are  attached  the  chief  abdominal  muscles  concerned  in 
imrturition.  The  iliac  fossa,  which  is  lined  with  the 
iliacus  intemus  miiscle,  forms  a  portion  of  the  sphere 
on  which  the  lower  part  of  the  pregnant  utenia  rests 
towards  the  close  of  gestation.  At  its  junction  witL 
the  pubis  is  the  ileo-pectineal  eminence.  The  line 
running  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  pubis  to  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum — (luiea  ileo-pectinea) — is  the 
boundary  between  the  false  and  true  pelvis.  The  pos- 
terior part  of  the  iliac  crest  joins  with  the  sacrum 
(tibro-cai-tilage  being  interposecl)  to  form  the  sacix>-iliac 
synchondrosis. 

8.  The  Os  Ischium,  Os  sedentarium,  is  next  in  size 
to  the  iliimi,  and  is  the  lowest  of  the  three  bones.  The 
external  8ui*faoe  does  not  interest  us  as  obstetricians, 
but  the  internal  is  of  paramount  concern.  On  tliis 
latter  is  the  indined  plcme  of  the  ischium,  the  directior 
of  it  being  from  above  downward,  from  behind  forward, 
and  from  without  inward.  It  is  on  this  plane  in  pari 
that  the  head  of  the  foetus  I'otates  as  it  passes  througl 
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the  pelvic  cavity.  Another  part  of  this  bone  m\ist  be 
referred  to  particuhirly,  we  mean  the  spinous  process. 
We  need  not  describe  it^  as  the  student  has  made  its 
acquaintanceship  when  studying  the  bones.  In  some 
cases  it  is  marked  by  abnormality^  it  is  curved  too 
much  inwards,  and  arrests  and  disturbs  the  descent  of 
the  fcetos.  la  this  way  labour  may  be  vastly  pro- 
longed, and  the  life  of  the  child  jeopardised.  The 
mother  also  may  be  injured  by  the  undue  extension  of 
the  labour,  unless  the  accoucheur  be  a  man  of  skill, 
decision,  and  dexterity. 

9.  The  Ob  Pnbii,  pecten,  or  share-bone,  forms  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis,  that  is,  with  its  fellow. 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis,  and  at  a  sharp 
angle  with  the  horizontal  ramus,  a  thin  plate  of  bone, 
the  descending  ramus,  proceeds  downwards  to  join  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  with  it  to  form 
one  side  of  the  pubic  arcL  This  is  a  part  to  be  care- 
fully noted,  for  upon  the  angle  formed  by  these  two 
bones,  and  the  opposite  two,  depends  the  dimensions, 
the  width  or  narrowness  of  the  arch.  Upon  the  nar- 
rowness or  amplitude  of  this  arch,  moreover,  may  hang 
an  easy  or  a  d^cult  labour.  Of  the  three  foregoing 
bones,  the  ilium  enters  into  brim  and  cavity,  but  not 
outlet ;  the  ischium  part  of  cavity  and  outlet,  but  not 
of  brim ;  while  the  pubic  bones  enter  into  brim,  cavity, 
and  outlet 

10.  Of  the  ArticulationB  of  the  Pelvis.— The  joints 
of  the  pelvis  are  invested  with  much  obstetric  inte- 
rest. We  can  only  touch  on  them  briefly,  but  shall 
endeavour  to  notice  all  that  it  is  important  to  know  in 
connection  with  them. 

11.  Saoro-iliac  SynchondroBiB. — This  is  formed,  as 
the  student  will  know,  by  bone  and  cartilage.  The 
layer  of  cartilage  on  the  sacrum  is  thickest ;  and  if  the 
bones  are  forcibly  separated,  this  substance  remains 
attached  to  the  sacrum.  It  is  not  a  joint,  strictly 
speaking.    The  union  of  the  bones  is  not  only  closely 
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effected  by  meanB  of  cartilage,  but  by  strong  ligamen- 
tous bands.  These  render  the  articulation  quite  im- 
movable, unless  very  great  force  be  applied.  Further 
strength  is  imparted  by  the  sacro-sdatic  ligaments  con- 
necting the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  with  the  iliunu 
We  have  seen  two  powerful  men  trying  to  sever  this 
connection  in  the  dissecting-room,  but  their  efforts 
were  \inavailing.  The  student,  then,  should  keep  in 
mind  the  vast  strength  of  this' articulation,  as  an  inte- 
resting question  to  be  afterwards  noticed  is  connected 
with  it.  He  should  notice  also  the  way  the  sacrum  is 
fixed  in  between  the  iliac  bones :  like  the  keystone  of 
an  arch,  inverted.  Its  transverse  diameter  is  greatest 
anteriorly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pressm-e  which 
it  has  to  withstand  is  from  within. 

12.  Symphysis  Pubis. — ^This  is  formed  by  the  xmion 
of  the  pubic  bones  with  intervening  fibro-cartilage. 
This  S3rmphysi8  is  not  veiy  strong,  but  it  is  fortified  by 
the  anterior  and  posterior  pubic  ligaments,  consisting 
of  fibres  stretching  across,  and  fiimly  adherent  to  both 
bones. 

13.  The  Sacro-Coccygeal  Joint  is  ginghonoid,  and 
admits  of  considerable  movement  backwards,  unless 
when  anchyloscd,  as  before  observed. 

1 4.  Question  of  separation  of  Joints  during  Labour. 

— For  a  long  period,  dating,  in  fact,  centuries  back,  it 
was  held  that  the  pelvic  bones  separated  during  par- 
turition; more  pai-ticularly  anteriorly,  at  the  83rniphysis 
pubis,  as  is  found  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  such 
as  the  cow  and  guinea-pig.  There  is  an  eminent 
school,  including  such  names  as  Par6,  Chaussier,  Gar- 
dien,  Matthews  Duncan,  Sigault,  Ac,  that  still  strenu- 
ously maintain  it ;  while  many  not  less  distinguished 
authors  strongly  deny  it.  We  have  named  Sigault 
last,  but  he  is  not  to  be  deemed  the  least ;  for,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  he  inaugurated  an  operation — the 
Sigaultian — founded  u|)on  the  hypothesis  of  a  normal 
separation  of  this  joint  during  labour.    We  may  state 
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that  we  rather  ally  ourselves  to  the  non-separationists, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : 
— ^If  these  bones  separated  to  an  extent  great  enough 
to  increase  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  much,  we  cotdd 
hardly  expect  the  woman  to  recover  so  speedily  as  she 
usually  does,  but  would  rather  find  her  feeble  and  bed- 
rid for  several  weeks  at  least.  Further,  the  separation 
in  ordinary  cases  is  not  necessary,  there  being  abun- 
dant space  for  the  passage  of  the  child.  Even  if  it 
did  occur,  little  extra  space  would  be  given ;  for 
although  the  pubic  joint  were  separated  for  an  inch, 
only  two  lines  of  antero-posterior  increase  would  be 
obtained.  Lastly,  the  separation  could  not  take  place 
without  a  rupture  of  the  pubic  ligaments,  and  those 
of  the  samKiliac  articulation — accidents  which  would 
assuredly  entail  on  the  woman  locomotive  incapacity 
for  a  good  while  at  least. 

But  though  a  separation  be  denied,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  relaxation  of  the  symphyses  does  take 
place.  The  articulations,  too,  are  liable  to  inflamma- 
tory action,  and  suppuration ;  but  then  these  are  not 
natural  phenomena,  but  pathological  conditions,  which 
.are  attended  by  marked  signs  and  S3rmptoms.  For 
example,  in  disruption  of  the  pubic  and  sacro-iliac 
articulations  we  should  find  the  patient  unable  to 
stand,  or  walk,  or  sit  upright,  or  assume  the  erect 
posture  without  much  uneasiness  and  difficulty. 

15.  The  Pelvis  as  a  whole. — ^We  have  before  pointed 
out  the  position  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  advantages 
accruing  therefirom,  and  now  notice  the  pelvis  itself. 
It  IB  divided  by  the  linea  ilio-pectinea  into  the  false 
and  the  true.  The  latter  mainly  concerns  us ;  it  is 
the  part  concerned  in  labour,  and  isi  worthy  of  care- 
ful study.  It  is  divided  into  brim,  cavity,  and  outlet. 
The  brim,  or  inlet,  or  superior  strait,  which  is  nearly 
a  plane,  consists  of  an  irregularly  curved,  prominent 
line,  its  elevation  being  greater  behind  than  in  front. 
It  begins  at  the  middle  of  the  sacro-vertebral  promon- 
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tory,  and  descends  obliquely  along  tiie  lower  border  of 
the  iliac  fossa ;  it  then  curves  round  and  approadieB 
the  pubis,  where  it  ends  in  the  sharp  linea  ileo|>eQtmea. 
The  form  of  the  brim  has  been  differently  aesoribed 


by  different  authoiu  It  has  been  called  round,  trian- 
gular, and  elliptical.  The  most  important  points  con- 
nected with  it  are  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  acetabula, 
the  sacro- vertebral  promontory,  and  the  sacro- iliac 
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sjmpbyaes.  The  brim  has  much  to  do  with  parturi- 
tion. It  is  often  so  much  contracted  or  deformed  as 
not  only  to  hinder,  but  to  prevent,  the  descent  of  a 
mature  foetus  altogether.  Deviations  in  its  form  or 
dimensions,  moreover,  genendly  entail  the  same  on 
other  parts  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  chief  diameters  are 
(1.)  the  antero-posterior  or  conjugate,  which  stretches 
from  the  prominence  of  the  sacrum  to  the  inner  and 
upper  edge  of  the  pubic  symphysis;  (2.)  the  transverse, 
which  extends  across  the  widest  part  of  the  brim  at 
right  angles  to  the  conjugate ;  (3.)  the  oblique,  which 
goes  from  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  of  one  side  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  brim,  right  above  the  acetabu- 
lum. The  length  of  these  different  diameters  is  diffe- 
rently stated,  but  the  following  are  the  measurements 
commonly  given : — 

Measurements  of  Brim  of  True  Pelvis, 

Antero-posterior  diameter,   4  in.    Fig  2,  a  to  6. 

Transverse    5  in.       »     c  U>d, 

Oblique  .,    5  in.  e  to  /. 

16.  Cavity  of  the  Pelvis. — Tliis  varies  in  depth 
considerably.  Behind,  it  is  about  5  in.  deep ;  then 
it  becomes  gradually  shallower,  till  we  reach  the  front, 
where  we  find  it  about  2  in.  The  diameters  are — 
Antero-posterior,  from  hollow  of  sacrum  to  symphysis 
pubis,  4|  in. ;  transverse,  at  right  angles  with  the 
above,  4|  in. ;  and  oblique,  about  5  in. 

Measurements  of  Cavity  of  True  Pelvis. 

Antero-posterior  diameter,   4^  in. 

Transverse  i    4|  n 

Oblique  „    6  « 

Other  measurements  of  the  cavity  are  important.  For 
example,  from  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  of  one  side  to 
the  tuber  ischii  of  the  other,  is  G  in. ;  and  to  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  5  in.  From  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  sacro-sdatic  notch  to  the  opposite  side  is  6  in. 
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similar  to  those  of  the  brim,  but  the  diameters  are 
reversed.  What  is  the  short  at  the  brim  is  the  long  at 
the  outlet.    They  ai-e  as  follows  : — 

Mecuurements  of  Outlet  of  True  Pelvis, 
Antero-poBterior  (from  point  of  coccyx  to  arch  of  pubis),  5  in. 
Transrerse,  between  isdiial  tuberosities,  4  in. 
Oblique,  between  sacrosciatic  ligament  and  ascending  ramus 
of  ischium,  6  iq. 

The  antero-posterior  of  the  outlet  may  be  increased 
a  little  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  coccyx.  The  out- 
let is  not  exactly  a  plane ;  it  is  two  planes  rather. 

18.  Axes  of  the  Felvis.— The  axes  of  the  pelvis  are 
two,  one  of  the  brim,  and  one  of  the  outlet.  If,  in  the 
case  of  that  of  the  brim,  the  imaginary  line  were 
extended,  it  would  touch  the  imibilicus  above,  and  the 
coccyx  below.  (See  fig.  1.)  That  of  the  outlet  is 
downwards  and  forwards  from  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  to  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  ischial 
tuberosities.  The  two  lines  cross  each  other  at  a 
considerable  angle.  A  knowledge  of  these  axes  is 
of  much  service  to  the  accouchem-,  for  he  is  enabled 
thereby  to  place  the  patient  in  the  most  favourable 
position  for  delivery.  In  instrumental  cases,  too, 
delivery  may  be  facilitated  by  keeping  them  in  mind, 
just  as  failure,  and  probably  damage  to  the  patient 
may  result  from  neglecting  them. 

19.  Planes  of  the  Pelvis. — The  planes  of  the  pelvis 
deserve  notice,  seeing  that  they  have  an  important 
influence  during  the  descent  of  the  foetus.  "  They  are 
imaginary  levels  stretching  between  certain  correspond- 
ing points  of  the  pelvis."  Three  planes  deserve  atten- 
tion, viz.,  the  plane  of  the  inlet,  or  superior  plane ;  the 
inferior,  or  that  of  the  outlet ;  and  a  third,  termed  by 
Tyler  Smith,  the  mid-plane.  The  plane  of  the  inlet, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  is  inclined 
to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees  in  the 
female,  according  to  Naegel6  ;  that  is,  in  the  \mimpreg- 
nated  condition.    The  mid-plane  has  an  inclination  to 
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spinal  column,  according  as  the  female  is  pregnant  or 
not,  Always  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 
From  this  the  important  result  follows,  that  the  axis  of 
the  planes  of  the  pelvis  are  fixed,  and  the  passage  of  the 
foetfd  head,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  must  also  be 
the  same. 

20.  Difference  between  the  Hale  and  Female 
Pelvis.  —  The  accoucheur,  if  he  did  not  otherwise 
know,  would  very  soon  and  readily  pronounce  that  the 
male  was  not  a  child-bearing  person,  just  from  an  exa- 
mination of  his  pelvis.  It  is  not  adapted  for  the  great 
function,  being  "  cribbed  and  confined."  In  the  male 
pelvis  the  sacrum  has  not  such  a  depth  of  concavity; 
it  approaches  more  to  the  i)erpendicular ;  the  coccyx  is 
less  flexible,  and  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium 
approach  nearer  each  otlier.  The  depth  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis  is  much  greater,  the  pubic  arch  is  less 
wide,  its  angle  being  about  75° ;  and  the  sacro-sciatic 
notches  and  foi*amina  are  much  smaller.  The  brim  of 
the  pelvis  approaches  more  to  the  circular  shape,  and 
its  cavity  is  deeper. 

21.  Soft  Farts  of  the  Felvis. — In  the  iliac  fossa  is 
the  internal  iliac  muscle,  and  internal  to  it  is  the  psoas 
muscle.  Near  the  inner  border  of  this  latter  muscle 
are  the  iliac  artery  and  vein,  and  the  crural  nerves  and 
lymphatics.  In  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  are  the  obtu- 
rator intemus  muscle,  and  the  pyramidalis,  the  hsemor- 
rhoidal  and  sacral  vessels,  and  the  sacral  nerves.  Then 
behind  is  the  rectum,  and  in  front,  the  bladder.  The 
lower  strait  or  outlet  is  nearly  closed  in  by  the  fol- 
lowing stinictures : — Sacro-sciatic  ligament,  coccygeus 
muscle,  fascia,  and  cellular  membrane. 

The  pelvis  thus  contains  a  good  deal  of  material; 
but  so  skilful  a  packer  is  Nature,  that  it  is  found  that 
the  diameters  of  the  pelvis  are  but  little  diminished 
thereby ;  only,  in  fact,  from  J  to  J  in.  Of  course,  com- 
pression during  labour  diminishes  their  bulk  too. 

22.  External  ULeamements  of  the  FelviB.— 


rjsUrnal  MccL^urcinaits  of  //<<•  7*. 

From  the  tulx-r  iscliii  of  ciie  .--i.'Ii-.  t>«  tin* 

proci  -s  (if  tilt,'  ojipositc  side,  is  tj  in.  fj  lim 
Fi  t  nil  the  anter.  .super,  spiue  of  the  ilium  o 

poat.  super,  spine  of  the  other  side,  7  in. 
From  the  spinous  procees  of  the  last  lumbal 

ant.  super,  spine  of  ilium  of  either  side,  6 
From  the  great  trochanter  of  one  side,  to 

spine  of  the  ilium  of  the  opposite  side,  8  ii 
From  the  centre  of  the  infer,  edge  of  the  s 

the  post,  super,  spine  of  ilium  of  either  sid 

3.  How  to  Measure  the  Pelvis. — ^Pe 

eye  may  detect  a  marked  external  def 
r  contrast  the  width  of  the  hips  with 
ilders,  the  psurticular  inclination  of  th« 
curve  of  tiie  sacrum,  and  thus  obtaii 
le  of  the  make  of  the  female — the  s] 
it  of  it,  of  the  parts;  but  a  more 
hod  is  by  the  employment  of  curved  ca 
'he  internal  measurement,  which  is  the 
is  also  the  most  difficult  to  accomplisl 
imeterS  have  been  invented.  There 
ue's,  Coutouly's,  Chaussier's,  <fec. ;  but 
)ly  agreed  upon  that  the  best  pelvin 
an  hsuid.    I  for  one  always  feel  that  ii 
Id  avoid  wood  or  f^'^^  .       -  - 
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the  free  end  of  the  first  finger  precisely  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  the  point  of  the  second  finger 
against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  seldom 
but  what  one  can  extend  the  fingers  sufficiently  for  this, 
even  in  normal  cases.  The  fingers  are  then  to  be  care- 
fully withdrawn,  and  their  position  maintained  until 
^he  space  betwixt  the  two  extremities  is  ascertained  by 
compasses  or  a  measure.  This  plan  can  be  carried  out 
even  when  the  head  has  descended  somewhat  into  the 
pelvis,  for  the  fingers  may  be  pushed  up  between  it  and 
the  pelvic  wall.  Another  plan  I  have  adopted  in  some 
cases  of  contracted  brim  is  this.  I  have  introduced  the 
whole  hand  into  the  pelvis,  and  pushed  it  up  between 
the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  sacral  promontory.  As 
one  knows,  or  may  i*eadily  know,  the  breadth  of  one's 
hand,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  may  be  made  out 
by  the  number  of  fingers  admitted.  If  your  hand  just 
fits  in,  it  does  not  look  very  promising,  but  if,  say  only 
two  fingers  are  admitted,  it  is  serious  indeed.  In  a 
normal  case  the  hand  readily  passes  up  without  imping- 
ing either  in  front  or  behind.  More  than  once  I  have 
thus  been  able  early,  and  before  a  patient  has  been  too 
much  exhausted,  to  find  out  the  necessity  and  unavoid- 
ableness  of  craniotomy.  Chloroform  facilitates  greatly 
the  internal  measurement  of  the  pelvis. 

25.  Pelvic  Deformities  and  Abnormalities. — A 
knowledge  of  the  deviations  of  the  pelvis  from  its 
normal  size,  or  shape,  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
because  these  deviations  always  affect  parturition  more 
or  less,  and  sometimes  render  it  a  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  process.  In  some  few  very  extreme  cases  it  is 
even  made  impossible  by  reason  of  them.  The  abnor- 
mal deviations  have  been  divided  into  the  general  and 
special,  the  former  embracing  those  cases  where  there 
is  either  increased  or  diminished  capacity.  Those 
where  there  is  an  excess  of  room — the  pelvis  cequahiliter 
justo  major — are  not  uncommon;  while  those  where 
there  is  an  equal  diminution  of  space — pelvis  ccgttoMxter 
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justo  minor — are  a  good  deal  rarer.  In  the  case  of  the 
eqiially  large  pelvis — ^that  is,  one  where  all  the  diame- 
ters are  in  excess — one  would  imagine  that  it  would  be 
a  pelvis  highly  favourable  for  easy  parturition;  and 
perhaps,  as  a  rule,  this  is  the  case :  but  there  is  this 
defect  attaching  to  it,  that  it  may  not  afford  that  con- 
tact at  different  points  which  is  necessary  for  producing 
the  rotations  of  the  foetal  head.  But  the  chief 
disadvantage  of  the  over-large  pelvis  is  this,  that  it 
favours  the  prolapse  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  We  may 
have  retroversion  or  anteversion ;  prolapsus  uteri,  and 
also  displacement  of  the  bladder.  During  the  latter 
part  of  utero-gestation,  moreover,  owing  to  the  head 
gravitating  low  down  into  the  pelvis,  we  may  have 
troublesome  pressure  on  the  rectum,  bladder,  and 
pelvic  nerves,  giving  rise  to  bearing  down  sensations, 
painful  micturition,  haemorrhoids,  constipation,  and 
crural  and  sciatic  neuralgia.  We  may  notice  also  that 
cases  have  occurred  where  the  child  was  expelled  so 
suddenly  that  flooding  resulted,  owing  to  inertia  of  the 
uterus.  The  umbilical  cord,  too,  has  been  found  to  be 
ruptured ;  and  more  gi'ave  still,  there  may  be  a  risk  of 
rupture  of  the  cervix  uteri  itself,  the  foetus  coming 
down  so  impetuously  as  to  cany  it  away  before  it  had 
time  to  dilate  properly. 

As  regards  the  equally  small  pelvis,  which  is  gene- 
rally due  to  rickets,  the  resulting  disadvantages  are 
pretty  obvious.  In  some  cases  the  forceps  may  be 
necessaiy,  in  others  craniotomy.  As  r^rds  the 
diameters  of  these  two  classes,  the  small  one  is  generally 
lessened  throughout  by  about  Jth;  while  the  large  one 
may  have  its  diameters  increased  by  from  |  to  IJ 
inches. 

2G.  Special  Deformities  of  the  Pelvis. — Deviations 
from  the  normal  size  and 'distortions  may  occur  at  the 
brim,  cavity,  or  outlet.  The  decrease  in  the  diameter 
may  exist  in  all  three,  or  only  at  one  part,  such  as  the 
brim,  which  often  happens.     On  the  other  hand,  a 
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diminution  at  one  part  sometimes  necessitates  the  same 
at  another  part  They  are  most  frequent  at  the  brim 
— conjugate  diameter — and  at  the  transverse  of  the 
outlet  Those  at  the  brim  consist  of  an  approach  of 
the  sacrum  towards  the  pubic  symphysis,  or  of  the 
latter  to  the  former.  In  some  instances  there  is,  in 
addition  to  this  pushing  forward  of  the  sacrum,  a  driv- 
ing in  of  the  acetabula,  resulting  in  oblique  as  well  as 
antero-posterior  diminution,  and  consequently  a  highly 
distorted  brim.  The  pelvis  of  Isabella  Redman^  who 
was  operated  on  by  Dr  Hull,  was  a  sample  of  this  kind 
of  deformity.  (See  fig.  5.)  In  some  cases  the  diameters 
of  the  brim  are  reversed,  the  conjugate  being  longest 


Fig.  6. 


and  the  transverse  shortened.  (See  fig.  6.)  Thus  the 
oval  of  the  brim  is  transposed.  This  condition,  as  has 
been  ably  shown  by  Matthews  Duncan,  marks  the 
malacosteon  pelvis.  (See  fig.  7.)  In  the  cavity  deformir 
ties  and  diminutions  often  arise  from  the  sacrum  being 
too  little  curved,  the  other  pai-ts  of  the  pelvis  being 
nataraL  Distortion  is  occasioned  also  by  growths 
from  the  sacrum,  osseous  or  fibrous.  There  are  in- 
stances where  an  exostosis  has  impelled  to  the  perform- 

C 
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anco  of  the  Ceesarian  section.  Other  causes  of  deformity 
are  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  extensive  ulcerations  of  the 
acetabula,  and  morbid  growths  in  different  parts  of  the 
cavity. 

Sometimes  the  arch  of  the  pubis  and  the  symphysis 
are  of  a  male  character,  but  this  is  rare. 

Kg.  6. 


27.  Funnel-shaped  Pelvis. — This  is  not  a  very 
common  variety.  In  this  case  the  cavity  contracts 
gradually  from  the  brim  to  the  outlet,  giving  it  some- 
what of  a  funnel  shape. 

At  the  outlet,  diminution  is  most  common  in  the 
transverse  diameter.  The  tubei-osities  of  the  ischium 
approach  too  near  each  other,  and  narrow  also  the 
width  of  the  pubic  arch.  In  this  way,  in  addition  to 
the  transverse  diameter,  the  antero-posterior  is  also 
lessened.  Anchylosis  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  articula- 
tion, and  a  too  great  ciu-vature  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  sacrum  forward,  diminish  the  outlet  also  antero- 
poBtenorly. 
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28.  Vaegel^'s  Felvis,  or  the  obliquely  distorted 
pelvis — Mique  ovatcu 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  distortion  or  diminution,' 
the  faxdt,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  attaches  to 
different  parts  or  sides,  but  in  this  case  it  is  one-sided. 


Fig.  7. 


NMgel^'s  Pelvis ;  or,  the  oblique  ovata. 


Naegel6  first  directed  attention  to  it,  and  published  a 
monograph  brimful  of  research  on  the  subject  The 
learned  professor  collected  no  fewer  than  37  cases  of 
this  malformation,  nearly  aU  belonging  to  females. 
This  oblique  distoi-tion  consists  of,  or  rather  is  due  to, 
the  absence  of  the  sacro-iHac  synchondrosis.  On  the 
affected  side,  which  in  a  small  majority  of  Naegel6's 
cases  was  on  iiie  right,  there  is  complete  anchylosis  of 
the  sacrum  and  innominate  bone,  and  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  articular  cartilage  is  to  be  discovered.  The 
sacrum,  moreover,  is  imperfectly  developed,  and  some- 
what crooked  As  a  consequence,  the  sacral  promontory 
and  pubic  symphysis  are  not  opposite  to  each  other,  tVe 
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latter  being  inclined  more  to  the  right  side  of  the  pelyis, 
and  the  former  to  the  malformed  side.  The  pelvic  axes 
and  planes  are  much  altered,  and  for  the  worse.  Indeed, 
Naegel6  says  that  in  almost  all  the  cases  which  he 
collected  fatal  results  followed  to  both  mother  and 
child.  This  eminent  man  held  the  view  that  the 
deformity  was  congenital ;  others  think  it  a  result  of 
inflammatory  action  and  idceration. 

29.  Other  deformities  are  caused,  and  obstacles  to 
labour  occasioned,  by  spiculae  of  bone  on  the  edges  of 
the  diflei^ent  symphyses,  and  along  the  ilio-pectineal 
line.  These  are,  according  to  Kilian  of  Bonn,  who  has 
devoted  attention  to  them,  just  a  hypertrophy,  or 
increase  of  the  size  of  natural  parts.  Kilian  has  also 
described  a  form  of  distortion  produced  by  disease 
and  displacement  of  the  lumbar  vertebne,  leading  to 
encroachment  on  the  area  of  the  pelvis.  Dislocation 
of  the  hip-joint  and  anchylosis,  due  to  morbus  coxarius, 
have  also  led  to  pelvic  deformity.  Dr  Matthews 
Duncan  has  written  ably  on  the  normal  and  abnormal 
pelvis.  He  objects,  and  with  much  show  of  reason  and 
justice,  to  the  views  of  Gavarret  and  Dubois,  viz.,  that 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis  are  regulated  by  the  wedge-like 
pressure  of  the  sacrum.  He  contends  that  the  lateral 
curve  is  due  to  the  pressure  made  by  the  sacrum  from 
above,  and  the  femora  from  beneath. 

30.  Causes  of  Pelvic  Deformity. — The  chief  causes 
of  pelvic  deviation  and  distortion  are  Kachitis,  or 
Kickets ;  and  Mollities  Ossium,  or  Malacosteon. 

Eicketa  is  a  disease  of  infancy,  and  is  due  to  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones,  which  want 
renders  them  soft  and  flexible,  and  unable  to  sustain 
aright  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  body,  or  other 
pressure.  For  instance,  if  the  patient  maintain  the 
sedentary  posture  long,  the  sacral  promontory  may  be 
forced  forwards,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  may  be  driven  inwards,  and  become  almost 
hoiizontal.    If  the  erect  posture  be  long  maintained. 
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the  acetabula  may  be  driven  in,  and  the  sacral  promon- 
tory in  the  direction  of  the  pubis, 

31.  ICalacosteon,  which  also  consists  of  a  softening 
of  the  bones,  is  a  disease  of  the  adult.  An  important 
consideration  in  connection  with  this  disorder  is  this, 
that  it  seldom  occurs  but  in  women  who  have  borne 
children.  In  this  way  it  may  happen  that  a  female 
who  has  given  birth  to  several  living  children  shall 
have  to  be  delivered  by  craniotomy,  or  even  by  the 
more  terrible  and  fatal  operation  of  abdominal  section. 
In  malacosteon  the  stature  is  shortened,  and  there  may 
be  various  spinal  distortions.  Here  it  may  be  observed 
that  distortion  of  the  spine  does  not  neces8arily  lead  to 
pelvic  deformity ;  the  two  are  frequently  but  not 
invariably  associated.  As  might  be  expected,  both  in 
the  case  of  Bachitis  and  Malacosteon,  the  site  and 
nature  of  the  deformity  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  pressure  to  which  the  pelvic  bones  are  subjected, 
and  the  direction  in  which  that  force  is  applied. 


CHAPTER  11. 

OP  THE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS  OF  THE  FEMALE. 

32.  The  female  organs  of  generation  are  commonly 
divided  into  external  and  internal.  The  former  con- 
sist of  the  mons  veneris,  the  labia  majora  and  minora, 
clitoris,  hymen,  and  vagina;  and  the  latter  of  the 
uterus,  the  ovaries,  and  the  fallopian  tubes.  We  begin 
with  the  external. 

Hons  Veneris. — The  mons  veneris  is  a  triangular 
cushiony  prominence  placed  in  front  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  at  puberty  covered  with  hair.  In  females, 
much  beset  with  adipose  tissue,  it  is  very  bulky  and 
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prominent.  It  is  made  up  of  fat,  and  fibrous  and  areolar 
tissue.  The  use  of  this  eminence  is  matter  of  doubt : 
Dr  Tyler  Smith  says  that  it  is  to  guard  the  pubis 
from  mechanical  violence  during  intercourse,  and  this 
seems  a  plausible  explanation.  Gonmionly  the  hair 
covering  it  is  short  and  curled ;  but  in  barren  women 
it  has  been  noticed  to  be  straight,  and  shorter  or  longer 
than  usual.  When  this  condition  exists,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  an  imperfect  development  of  the  internal 
generative  organs.  It  is  at  times  the  seat  of  abaoesSy 
of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  the  nidus  of  pediculi. 

33.  Labia  Externa,  or  Kifjora,  or  PudendL — These 
are  two  duplications  or  folds,  skin  externally,  and 
mucous  membrane  internally,  extending  downwards 
from  the  sides  of  the  mons  veneris  to  the  fourchette. 
At  their  junction  above  they  form  the  anterior  commis- 
sure, and  they  enclose  the  external  organs  of  generation. 
They  are  thickest  and  broadest  above,  and  become  gra- 
dually thinner  as  the  distance  from  the  commissure 
increases,  until  they  disappear  at  the  inferior  commis- 
sure. Their  internal  or  mucous  membi-ane  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  vaginal,  and  it  is  endowed  with  a  good 
deal  of  sensibility.  Between  the  skin  and  lining 
membrane  the  structure  consists  of  adipose  and  areolar 
tissue,  fascia,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  glands.  These 
latter,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  sebaceous  and 
mucous,  and  secrete  an  odorous  fatty  matter,  and 
lubricating  material,  which  diminishes  or  protects  from 
the  evils  of  friction.  The  labia  are  very  elastic  and 
distensible,  and  therefore  during  labour  expand  im- 
mensely without  being  lacerated.  Sometimes,  both  in 
the  gravid  and  non-pregnant  state,  the  secretion  of  these 
glands  becomes  perverted,  and  is  of  an  acrid  nature, 
producing  irritation  and  excoriation  of  the  labia.  And 
an  important  matter  in  connection  with  this  is  the 
fact,  that  a  discharge  simulating  gonorrhcea  may  be 
produced  in  the  male  who  has  connection  while  this 
abnorma}  secretion  exists.    The  practitioner  will  fre- 
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quently  be  consulted  by  married  men  suffering  from  a 
muco-purulent  flow  from  the  i>ems,  or  "  yard**  as  it  is 
popularly  termed,  and  who  have  had  no  intercourse 
with  any  beyond  their  own  chaste  and  reliable  better- 
halves.  They  look  tlie  picture  of  melancholy  and  in- 
dignation, and  no  wonder ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  pain 
occasioned  by  their  pseudo-gonorrhoea,  which,  however, 
is  not  very  great,  they  suffer  from  a'  sadly  perturbed 
mind,  believing  that  their  wives  must  have  been  guilty 
of  illicit  connection.  They  will  say  to  you  :  "  This  is 
most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable ;  they  have  not 
strayed  from  the  legitimate  path,"  and  they  have  sad 
fears  and  doubts  as  to  the  fidelity  of  their  wives.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  better  at  once  to  tell  the  patient 
that  he  may  have  such  a  discharge  and  yet  his  wife  be 
unswervingly  true;  that  there  is  such  a  flux  apart 
from  venereal  infection.  Oui-  own  experience  has 
taught  us  that  the  man  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  errant 
and  unfaithful,  and  that  husbands  more  frequently  soil 
the  purity  of  their  wives,  than  the  latter  pollute  the 
former.  If  you  were  hastily  to  pronounce  the  dis- 
charge a  clap,  you  would  assuredly  plant  the  seeds  of 
hatred  in  the  husband's  breast,  and  destroy  for  ever  the 
happiness  of  a  true  and  innocent  wife.  Within  the 
posterior  commissure  is  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
called  the  fourchette,  which  rarely  escapes  laceration 
in  primiparous  cases.  During  labour  a  depression  may 
be  felt  between  this  fold  and  the  edge  of  the  perinsBum; 
it  is  termed  the  fossa  navicularis. 

34.  Cowper's  Glands.— These  are  the  moEtt  impor- 
tant of  the  vulvo-vaginal.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
an  almond,  and  are  placed,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
orifice  of  tiie  vagina.  They  secrete  mucus,  and  are 
occasionally  the  seat  of  abscess.  The  function  of  the 
labia  is  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  the  external 
openingdunng  labour. 

35.  The  Labia  Interna  or  Minora,  or  Kymphffi, 
are  placed  just  within  the  external  labia.  They  extend 
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from  near  the  superior  oommissure  to  near  the  middle 
of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  They  are  folds  of  muoous 
membrane,  and  between  these  coats  are  areolar  and 
vascolar  tissue  and  nerves.  They  are  named  njrmphsB 
because  they  were  supposed  by  the  older  authors  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  urina  They  mantle  the  clitoris 
and  the  urinary  meatus.  The  internal  labia  increase 
the  secretory  sur£eu»,  but  can  do  little  in  the  way  of 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  vulva  during  labour. 
Sometimes  they  become  hypertrophied,  and  project 
lieyond  the  external  labia.  Dr  Bedford  mentions  a 
case  where,  during  labour  (so  large  were  they),  a  prac- 
titioner fancied  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  breech  case, 
the  labia  being  mistaken  for  the  scrotum  and  testes. 

36.  Clitoris. — The  clitoris  is  a  small  mass  of  erectile 
tissue,  situated  below  tlie  symphysis  pubis,  and  between 
the  labia  externa.  It  consists  of  two  corpora  caver- 
nosa, attached  by  ciiira  to  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and 
pubis,  and  uniting  in  the  middle  line.  Each  of  the 
bodies  is  covered  by  a  fibrous  sheath.  The  oi^gan  is 
imperforate,  but  there  is  a  spongy  bit  in  front,  called 
the  glans,  covered  by  integument,  hardly  worth  the 
name  of  prepuce.  It  possesses  two  muscles,  the  erec- 
tores  clitorides,  arising  from  the  pubic  and  ischial  rami, 
and  which  are  inserted  into  the  crura.  A  suspensory 
ligament  also  connects  the  clitoris  with  the  pubis.  It 
is  tJie  analogue  of  the  penis  in  the  male ;  is  capable  of 
much  erection ;  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  sexual  sen- 
sibility. As  Dr  Meigs  has  it,  "  it  is  the  organ  of  touch 
to  the  aphrodisiac  sense."  In  some  females  (hysterical) 
it  is  liable  to  almost  constant  erection,  and  in  this  state, 
when  extreme,  it  offers  an  impediment  to  micturition. 
Hence,  in  those  women,  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  the 
catheter.  Dr  Tyler  Smith  notices  an  upward  displace- 
ment, or  dislocation,  of  it,  wliich  is  common  in  those 
women  who  indulge  in  the  deplorable  habit  of  delectar 
tion,  or  self-abuse.  When  such  females  marry,  the 
sexual  orgSLsm  during  coition  is  often  awanting,  partly 
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as  a  result  of  this  displacement.  Small  as  is  the  clito- 
ris, we  may  state  that  big  events  have  hung  upon  it. 
It  has  had  tremendous  importance  assigned  to  it  hy 
some  surgeons,  some  of  whom  have  declared  most  ear- 
nestly that  a  long  train  of  nervous  disorders — hysteria, 
epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  insanity,  have  sprung  solely 
'from  lie  irritation  of  it  (the  peripheral  irritation  of 
that  part  of  the  pudic  nerve  supplied  to  it).  This  irri- 
tation, they  say,  is  due  to  self-abuse ;  and  as  the  habit  is 
deemed  almost  ineradicable,  they  recommend  the  exci- 
sion of  the  clitoris  as  the  only  radical  cure.  Among 
those  who  hold  this  view  strongly  is  Mr  Baker  Brown, 
a  surgeon  of  much  experience,  and  a  highly-successful 
ovariotomist.  He  published  a  good  many  cases  which 
were  treated  at  tlie  London  Siu'gical  Home,  with 
seemingly  favourable  results,  and  for  a  short  while 
clitoridectomy  seemed  to  be  getting  into  favour.  Soon, 
however,  a  storm  arose.  It  was  believed  that  some 
surgeons  were  sweeping  off  the  clitoris  rather  hastily 
and  unceremoniously — without,  in  fact,  letting  the 
patient  know  anything  about  it, — and  the  belief  began 
to  grow  that  it  was  an  uncalled-for  operation ;  in  fact, 
a  shameful  mutilation.  It  was  denied  that  the  nervous 
disorders  above  named  were  due  to  irritation  of  this 
little  bit  of  tissue ;  and  even  if  such  were  the  case,  that 
incision  of  it  was  the  proper  or  effectual  cure.  Clito- 
ridectomy came  rapidly  under  serious  ban,  and  some 
of  the  conspicuous  clitoridectomists  were  even  expelled 
from  professional  societies  in  London.  The  operation 
may  be  performed  yet  in  some  quarters,  for  aught  that 
we  know;  but  there  is  no  parade  of  it  now  in  the 
Journals,  as  was  wont.  Treatment  of  these  nervous 
disorders  is  rather  in  the  direction  of  moral  means, 
keeping  the  patient  somewhat  under  restraint;  and, 
medical,  such  as  the  internal  use  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. Then  the  clitoris  may  be  touched  with  caustic 
or  caniharides,  so  as  to  render  it  too  painful  for  the 
patient  to  handle.   If  those  nervous  maladies  do  depend 
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on  the  irritation  of  this  organ  (which  may  be  doubted), 
then,  by  thus  stopping  the  habit,  benefit  may  result. 

37.  Vestibule. — ^Between  the  nymphad,  and  below 
the  clitoris,  is  a  smooth  groove  about  an  inch  long, 
termed  the  vestibule.  It  is  pointed  above,  and  broadens 
out  below.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  guide  to  the 
meatus  in  catheterism. 

38.  Introduetion  of  Catheter. — few  words  may 
be  said  here  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  cathe- 
ter, as  the  student  may  frequently  be  called  upon  to  do 
it,  either  during  labour,  during  pregnancy,  or  in  cases 
of  uterine  and  pelvic  tumours.  It  is  better  to  intro- 
duce the  catheter  without  exposing  the  parts,  but  this 
cannot  be  easily  done  without  practice,  more  especially 
if,  as  often  happens  during  labour,  these  parts,  have 
become  tumefied.  We  have  known  the  student  try  it 
for  a  while  without  uplifting  the  bed-clothes,  but  be 
fairly  baffled.  He  has  then  had  to  expose  the  vulva, 
and  search  for  it  as  a  philosopher  did  for  an  honest 
man,  finding  it  only  when  he  himself  was  covered  with 
confusion,  and  the  woman  with  shame.  Now,  this 
awkwardness  might  be  avoided  by  attention  to  a  few 
rules.  The  woman  being  in  the  ordinary  position,  the 
student  will  bring  his  index  finger  down  the  pubis, 
then  within  the  vulva  to  the  anterior  commissure, 
feel  the  clitoris,  then  down  the  vestibule  to  the  bottom, 
when  by  pressing  the  finger  in  with  tolerable  firmness, 
the  little  firm  circular  onfice  of  the  urethra  will  be  felt. 
Another  way  is  by  feeling  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
pubic  arch,  and  pressing  the  finger  up  against  its  key- 
stone, as  it  were,  when  the  little  opening  is  readily 
detected.  Pass  the  catheter  over  the  point  of  the 
finger,  worm  it  into  the  aperture,  slightly  depressing 
the  handle  of  it  at  the  same  time.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  mucous  ducts,  near  the  meatus,  may  become 
enlarged  sufficiently  to  admit  a  catheter,  and  thus  the 
student  may  get  into  a  ctd  de  sac  instead  of  reaching 
the  bladder.  The  novice,  too,  will  frequently  pass  it  into 
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the  vagina,  or  even  into  the  uterus  itself,  discovering 
his  mistake,  perhaps,  when  he  finds  no  response  of 
urine.  A  long  flexible  catheter  is  very  convenient,  as 
it  more  easily  reaches  the  receptacle  for  the  urine,  and 
the  bed  clothes  are  thus  less  likely  to  be  wetted. 

39.  The  Urethra  need  not  be  described  here,  being 
folly  dwelt  on  in  anatomical  works ;  it  may  simply  be 
stated  that  its  length  is  about  1^  in«,  and  its  dii-ection 
obliquely  from  before  backwards,  and  from  below 
upwards.  It  runs  under  and  behind  the  symphysis 
pubis,  some  cellular  tissue  being  interposed.  It  is 
highly  dilatable,  and  small  calculi  have  been  removed 
through  it  from  the  bladder.  Stone  is  less  frequent  in 
the  female,  partly  because  any  nucleus  readily  escapes 
through  this  more  distensible  canal. 

40.  Ostinni  Vaginffi. — Just  below  the  meatus  is  the 
ostium  vaginae.  Normally,  it  is  somewhat  oval  in 
shape.  In  the  virgin  it  is  partly  closed  by  a  mem- 
branous fold  called  the  hymen. 

41.  Hymen. — This  is  a  fold  of  membrane,  usually 
delicate,  of  semi-lunar  or  crescentic  shape ;  the  horns 
of  the  crescent  being  directed  upwards  and  forwards. 
This  fold  divides  the  external  from  the  internal  organs. 
Sometimes  it  is  marked  with  small  pimctures,  at  other 
times  it  is  serrated  or  cribriform.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  central  opening.  Cases  occur  where  it  is  imper- 
forate, and  this  gives  rise  to  complications  after  puberty, 
such  as  retention  of  the  menses  and  other  secretions. 
Intercourse  generally  easily  ruptures  the  hymen,  but 
sometimes  it  is  unusually  thick  and  tough,  and  requires 
to  be  incised  by  the  surgeon.  In  some  instances, 
instead  of  rupturing,  it  has  simply  been  pushed  back- 
wards or  upwards  during  intercourse,  and  has  had  to  be 
incised  during  labour,  that  is,  where  it  formed  no 
obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  semen :  in  other  cases 
it  has  debarred  this,  and  led  to  the  idea  of  sterility. 
Prostitutes  have  been  met  with  in  whom  the  membrane 
was  intact.    As  insemination  and  conception  may  take 
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place  without  it  being  ruptoxed  (that  is,  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  Gribriform,  or  where  there  is  a  small  aper^ 
ture),  therefore  it  is  no  certain  test  of  viiginity.  All 
modest  maids,"  says  Dionis,  ''cannot  give  their  new 
spouses  this  proof  of  virginity  and  virtue,  for  occa- 
sionally it  is  absent  from  no  fault  of  their  own." 

Let  no  man  then  lua  wife  deoiy, 
If  thu  Buudl  fold  he  can't  deeory; 
For  if  its  pretence  do  not  virtue  show, 
So  vice  ia  aeen  not  in  ita  overthrow. 

It  may  be  added  under  this  head,  that  instances  are  not 
uncommon  where,  when  the  hymen  has  been  imper- 
forate, the  menstrual  discharge  has  accumulated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  preg- 
nancy. In  these  cases  an  incision  has  to  be  made,  and 
the  fluid,  which  is  often  dark  and  glairy,  evacuated. 

42.  CaronculsB  Hyrtiformes. — ^When  the  hymen  is 
swept  away,  its  place  is  commonly  occupied  by  fleshy 
eminences  (4  or  5  tubercles),  named  as  above.  Some 
hold  that  they  are  the  remains  of  the  hymen,  others 
say  that  they  ai*e  just  reduplications  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  existed  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
the  hymen.  About  the  site  of  these  folds  or  eminences 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  contractile  tissue,  and  sometimes 
there  is  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  part  so  painful 
as  almost  to  preclude  coitus. 

43.  FerinsBum. — This  is  a  word  that  the  obstetric 
student  will  hear  often.  The  perinseum  is  the  space 
between  the  margin  of  the  anus  and  the  posterior  com- 
missure. Its  shape  is  somewhat  triangular,  and  its 
length  is  from  1  to  2  in.,  but  during  labour  it  stretches 
considerably,  say  to  the  extent  of  3  or  4  inches.  One 
will  sometimes  be  quite  struck  by  the  way  in  which  it 
thus  thins  out  and  distends,  just  like  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber.  It  is  marked  in  the  centre  by  a  prominent 
line,  the  "  i-aph^."  Anteriorly,  at  the  fourchette,  it  is 
thin;  posteriorly,  towards  the  anus,  it  is  thicker.  It  is 
nmde  up  of  skin,  cellular  membrane  of  a  highly  disten- 
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flible  nature,  muscles,  and  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  muscles  are  all  inserted  by  one  extremity 
into  fascia,  or  tendonous  structure;  an  arrangement 
which  facilitates  their  dilatation.  A  peculiarity  of 
these  muscles,  moreover,  and  which  also  favours  dis- 
tension, is,  that  they  are  blended  with  a  good  deal  of 
elastic  dartoid  tissue.  When  the  perinseum  is  much 
longer  than  usual,  the  risk  of  laceration  during  labour 
is  increased.  Its  function  is  to  sui>port  the  pelvic 
viscera,  and  to  offer,  at  the  same  time,  an  elastic  and 
distensible  medium  during  the  expulsion  of  the  child. 

44.  Vagina. — ^This  is  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
uterus.  It  is  a  somewhat  curved  canal,  the  concave 
snrfftce  being  upwards  and  forwards.  Its  direction 
approximates  closely  to  that  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 
Its  posterior  wall  is  longest,  being  about  5^  in, ;  the 
anterior  is  only  about  4  in.  The  canal  is  longer  in  the 
virgin,  and  those  who  have  not  borne  cliildren,  than  in 
those  who  have  been  gravid.  It  is  longer  in  the  middle 
months  of  the  pregnant  state  than  about  the  begin- 
ning, or  near  the  end  of  pregnancy.  It  is  lengthened 
out)  too,  in  some  cases  of  fibrous  and  ovarian  tumours, 
where  the  uterus  is  dragged  up  by  these.  Its  diameter 
varies  in  various  parts  of  its  course,  being  least  at  the 
outlet.  When  undisturbed,  its  walls  are  in  contact ; 
this  serves  the  important  purpose  of  excluding  air  from 
the  uterus,  the  entrance  of  which,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  is  fraught  with  danger.  It  possesses  an 
external,  middle,  and  mucous  coat.  The  external 
consists  of  cellular  tissue,  connecting  it  in  front 
with  the  bladder  and  urethra;  posteriorly,  with  the 
rectum  and  peritoneum;  and,  laterally,  with  the 
levator  anL  It  touches  the  peritoneum  in  the  pos- 
terior wall,  upper  part,  where  the  former  dips 
down  between  the  vagina  and  rectum.  The  mid(Ue 
coat  is  fibro-cellular,  and  more  dense  than  the  ex- 
ternal; in  fact,  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  fibro- 
cellolar  tissue  of  the  uterus.    Cruveilhier  and  other 
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anatomists  say  that  it  resembles  the  dartos.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  of  a  pnk  hue,  and  is  marked 
in  the  mesial  line  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  trans- 
verse rugae,  which  enable  the  vagina  to  distend  to  a 
great  extent.  These  folds  become  almost  obliterated 
in  women  who  have  borne  children,  and  also  in  ad- 
vanced age.  The  mucous  suifaoe  is  dotted  thiiUy 
with  vascular  papillsB  ^seen  under  the  microscope),  and 
well  described  by  Kilian.  These  probably  confer  on 
the  vagina  its  peculiar  sensibility.  The  epithelium  is 
squamous  or  tesselated.  Mucous  follicles  exist,  but 
they  are  not  -bo  numerous  as  was  once  thought,  except 
at  the  outlet  of  the  vagina.  The  mucus  whic^  lubri- 
cates the  canal,  therefore,  is  most  likely  produced  by 
the  epithelium.  The  secretion,  as  shown  by  M.  Donn6 
and  others,  is  of  an  acid  nature.  The  object  of  this 
acid  is  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  menstrual 
fluid  as  it  traverses  the  vagina.  Were  it  coagulating 
there,  its  free  outflow  would  be  impeded,  and  irritation 
and  other  complications  would  foUow.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  antiseptic,  thus  preventing  the  decomposition  of 
the  fluid  by  those  germs  discovered  by  M.  Pasteur, 
and  on  which  so  much  stress,  justly  or  unjustly,  has 
been  laid  by  Lister  and  others.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
vagina  is  some  erectile  structure,  constituted  by  a 
plexus  of  veins.  There  is  also  the  sphincter  vagince 
muscle,  a  fasciculus  of  which  crosses  the  vena  dorsalis, 
and  helps  to  promote  the  turgescence  of  the  clitoris. 

45.  Functions  of  the  Vagina. — 1.  It  is  a  canal  for 
the  passage  of  the  menstrual  secretion.  2.  For  the 
transmission  of  the  foDtus.  3.  It  is  an  avenue  for  intro- 
ception,  and  the  ascent  of  the  seminal  fluid.  4.  Organ 
of  sensation. 

It  possesses  contractile  power,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary. This  is  exerted  strongly  during  labour; 
less  so  during  the  passage  of  clots,  in  menorrhagia, 
pol3rpi,  &c. 

46.  Coition. — In  regard  to  the  physiology  of  coition, 
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acme  authors,  such  as  Miiller  and  Carpenter,  have  de- 
nied the  existence  «in  the  female  of  a  sensonal  orgasm ; 
others,  like  John  Hunter,  believe  in  it.  The  sexual 
paroxysm  begins  in  the  clitoris,  and  ends  in  a  sensorial 
orgasm ;  the  clitoris,  as  Dionis  has  it,  being  the  seat  of 
that  great  pleasure  which  women  have  in  the  venereal 
act.  Some  of  the  older  physicians  held  the  view  that 
women  in  whom  the  venereal  orgasm  was  awanting 
were  sterile;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INTERNAL  ORGANS  OP  GENERATION. 

47.  The  uterus,  Matrix,  or  Womb,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  It 
receives  and  gives  lodgement  to  the  ovum,  nourishes  it 
until  mature,  and  then  eiSects  its  expulsion.  It  is 
placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  bladder  in 
front  and  the  rectum  behind,  its  upper  edge  appearing 
slightly  above  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  shape  of  the  unimpi-egnated  uterus  is  pyriform, 
or,  as  older  writers  say,  like  a  flattened  i)ear;  it  is 
roimder  jiosteriorly  than  anteriorly.  In  length  it  is 
about  2 J  in. ;  in  breadth,  at  the  widest  partj  about  If 
in.  At  the  cervix  it  is  about  an  inch.  It  is  about  an 
inch  thick  from  before  backwards,  and  its  walls  at  the 
thickest  part  are  about  J  an  inch  diameter.  The  weight 
of  the  organ  is  about  7  drams.  At  the  lower  part  is 
the  06  uteri,  or  mouth  of  the  womb.  It  has  two  lips, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  It  approaches  the  oval  in 
shape,  its  diameter  transversely  being  greater  than  from 
before  backwards.  The  posterior  lip  is  obscured  rather 
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by  the  anterior,  which  depends  a  little  lower.  The 
opening  or  slit  is  transverse,  the  external  angles  being 
turned  a  little  backwards,  like  the  mouth  of  a  fish : 
hence  the  name  08  Hfuxe^  which  is  sometimes  given  to 
it.  Above  this  is  the  cervix,  and  higher  the  body,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  called  the  fimdus.  The  canal 
of  the  cervix  leads  from  the  os  uteri,  is  about  f  in.  long, 
and  of  a  fusiform  shape.  It  widens  a  little  above  the 
OS,  and  then  contracts  again  at  the  junction  of  the 
cervix  with  the  body.  It  is  flattened  from  before 
backwards.  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  it  is 
arranged  in  a  peculiar  planner.  There  are  rag» 
arranged  transversely  in  columns  (4  in  number,  with 
about  15  folds  in  each),  commonly  called  the  arbor 
vitee.  The  rug»  are  separated  by  four  sulci  or  grooves ; 
two  divide  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  walls,  and 
the  other  two  occupy  the  middle  line  of  both  waUs. 
They  are  well  seen  when  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  is 
laid  open.  Both  on  the  rugae  and  the  intervening 
spaces  are  almost  innumerable  (10,000)  mucous  fol- 
licles ;  so  many  indeed  as,  according  to  that  able 
observer,  Dr  Tyler  Smith,  to  constitute  the  cervix  an 
open  gland.  These  rugae  secure  extensive  dilating 
capacity  during  the  growth  of  the  contained  body,  as 
well  as  during  labour ;  and  the  follicles  or  cysts  supply 
the  secretion  which  excludes  the  atmospheric  air; 
which  promotes  the  transmission  of  the  spermatozoa, 
and  serves  as  a  plug  during  the  gravid  state.  During 
labour  also  they  secrete  the  mucus  which  lines,  lubri- 
cates, and  softens  the  os  and  vagina.  The  mucus  is  of 
an  alkaline  character,  that  of  the  vagina,  as  before 
said,  being  acid.  This  alkalinity  ceases  where  the 
cylindrical  epithelium  ends,  it  being  the  sqiiamous 
which  secretes  the  acid  mucus. 

The  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  triangular  in 
form,  the  apex  being  below,  and  the  base  above.  At 
the  upper  angles  the  fallopian  tubes  pierce  the  uterus. 
The  tiiinnest  part  of  the  uterine  parietes  is  here,  the 
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greatest  diameter  being  at  the  middle  poi'tion  of  the 
fundus,  and  the  walls  of  the  body  opposite  the  centre 
of  its  triangular  space. 

48.  The  Macous  Membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
body  is  worthy  of  careful  notice.  It  is  about  a  line  in 
depth,  and  is  of  a  rather  pale  colour.  Under  the 
microscope  numerous  points  are  seen,  which  are  the 
openings  of  the  follicles.  These  glands  resemble  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkuhn  in  the  intestinal  canal.  They 
are  tubular  and  coiled  upon  themselves,  and  are  about 
l-30th  of  a  line  in  diameter.  They  are  arranged  con- 
centrically, their  mouths  opening  on  the  mucous  surface, 
and  their  blind  extremities  being  imbedded  in  the 
attached  surface.  Two  sometimes  open  on  the  mucous 
sur&ee  by  one  outlet.  The  function  of  these  follicles 
is  still  an  open  question.  The  late  distinguished  and 
lamented  Groodsir,  the  eminent  Sharpey,  and  the  no 
less  able  Kolliker,  believe  that  they  prepare  the  material 
out  of  which  the  decidua  reflexa  is  formed;  others 
think  they  seci-ete  the  menstrual  fluid;  while  some 
again  affirm  that  they  simi)ly  seci-ete  mucus.  The 
discharge  in  leucorrhoea  is  said  by  some  to  proceed  from 
these  glands.  The  epithelium  carpeting  the  mucous 
surface  in  the  cavity  of  the  body  is  cylindrical  and 
ciliated.  The  cilia  wave  from  below  upwards,  and  aid 
the  ascent  of  the  sperm  cells.  In  the  cavity  of  the 
cervix  the  cilia  are  often  absent.  At  the  inferior  part 
of  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  just  at  the  margin  of  the  os, 
the  cylindrical  and  acid-secreting  epithelium  terminates, 
and  the  squamous  begins.  The  entire  vaginal  aspect 
of  the  OS  and  cervix  is  covered  by  this  latter. 

PapUlce. — Beneath  the  epithelium  are  numerous 
papilLse  or  villi  A  single  villus  is  made  up  of  one  or 
two  looped  blood-vessels,  and  an  envelope  of  cellular 
Bubstanoe,  all  being  coated  with  epithelium.  At  the 
OS  they  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  special  sensa- 
tion of  a  sexual  nature.  They  are  perhaps  also  exciters 
of  reflex  action. 

D 
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49.  Substance  of  the  Vte^m — The  stractore  of  the 
middle  coat  is  made  up  of  oonnectiye  tiasuey.  and  ekm* 
gated  fusiform  fibre  cells.  The  diameter  of  theae  cells 
is  about  l-4000th  of  an  inch.  In  length  they  are 
rather  greater.  In  the  virgin  nteniSi  uninTaded  by 
disease — ^in  the  normal  state  of  the  organ — ^these  fibre 
cells  remain  of  the  same  size  and  diaraoter,  but  during 
pregnancy,  or  the  existence  of  polypi,  of  fibrous 
tumours,  or  even  during  the  presence  and  irritation  of 
a  foreign  body,  they  abandon  the  embryonic  state^  and 
enlarge  and  multiply  in  a  remarkable  manner.  In 
thus  enlarging  and  developing  they  confer  on  the 
uterus  a  greater  contractile  power.  We  use  the  term 
greater,  I^cause  some  deny  that  the  undeveloped  fibres 
possess  muscular  properties.  That  they  are  endowed, 
however,  with  contractile  power  is  seen  in  cases  of 
membranous  dysmenorrhoea,  where  the  membrane  is 
extruded  by  their  influence.  Pettigrew  foimd  that 
the  fibres  are  looped  round  each  other,  and  that  in 
contracting  they  twist,  and  afterwards  resume  their 
former  state. 

50.  Vessels  of  Uterus. — Four  arteries,  viz.,  2  sper- 
matic, or  ovarian,  and  2  uterine.  The  lower  part  is 
supplied  by  the  uterine,  and  the  upper  by  the  ovarian. 
They  run  a  tortuous  course,  and  join  freely.  The  veins 
are  the  same  as  the  arteries ;  they  are  without  valves, 
and  possess  very  thin  walls.  Like  the  arteries,  they 
become  enlarged  during  pregnancy ;  in  fact,  they  are 
large  sinuses.    There  are  numerous  small  lymphatics. 

51.  ITerves. — The  nerves  supplying  the  uterus  are 
from  the  ganglionic  and  cerebro-spibal  system.  The 
latter  come  from  the  sacral  plexus,  and  the  former  from 
the  hypogastric  and  renal  plexuses.  M.  Bouillaud  and 
others  deny  that  the  womb  receives  any  ftx)m  the 
cerebro-spinal  system ;  but  we  believe  that  it  does.  It 
is  governed  by  the  ganglionic  system;  but  emotion 
imdoubtedly  aflects  it  through  the  cerebral  system. 
Johert  held  that  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  in 
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particular  was  exempt  from  cerebro-spinal  relation- 
ship— ^that  it  was  insensible,  in  fact ;  but  this  will  not 
hold  water.  Experience,  MUller,  Lee,  and  Franken- 
haeuser  contradict  this  with  irresistible  emphasis  and 
demonstration.  The  nerves  have  been  seen;  and  then 
how  often  have  we  found  the  part  the  seat  of  excru- 
ciating pain. 

Do  tJie  Nerves  Enlarge  during  Pregrumcy? — ^This  is 
a  disputed  point.  Dr  Robert  Lee,  who  is  entitled  to 
great  praise  for  his  labours  in  this  department,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  walks  in  obstetrics,  holds,  with 
Tiedemann,  that  they  enlarge  and  multiply ;  that  the 
nerves  become  hypertrophied.  Dr  Snow  Beck  said 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  gold  medal  for  his  paper.  It  is  probable  that  the 
chief  thickening  is  in  the  neurilemma,  though  we  have 
no  doubt  that  some  hypertrophy  obtains  in  respect  of 
the  nerve  substance.  Frankenhaeuser  has  written  an 
admirable  monograph  on  these  nerves,  illustrating  the 
subject  with  ^ome  finely-executed  plates  (Die  Nerven 
der  Gebarmutter  imd  ihre  Endigimg  in  den  glatten 
Muskelfasem,  Jena,  1867).  In  this  splendid  mono- 
graph he  has  traced  the  nerves  through  the  cervical 
ganglia  of  Lee ;  the  great  uterine  plexus,  and  ovarian 
nerves,  into  the  very  core  of  the  muscular  fibre.  The 
student  who  wishes  to  get  thoroughly  posted  up  in  this 
subject  should  read  Frankenhaeuser,  Tiedemann,  Lee, 
and  Snow  Beck. 

52.  FallopiazL  Tubes. — These  are  from  4  to  5  in- 
long.  Direction,  upwards  and  outwards,  then  down- 
wards, backwards,  and  inwards.  They  can  be  felt  like 
a  bit  of  cord  in  the  broad  ligament,  especially  that  part 
towards  the  uterus.  The  canal  of  the  tubes  is  very 
small  throughout,  and  smaller  towards  the  uterine  end. 
It  will  admit  a  fine  stillette.  The  tubes  terminate  in 
a  fringed  extremity,  like  the  tentacles  of  a  polyp ;  it  is 
the  fimbriae,  or  morsus  diaboli.  TMs  part  is  applied 
to  the  ovary  during  impregnation.    It  is  common  to 
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find  one  of  the  fringes  attached  to  the  ovary,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  fimbrise,  together  with  the  opening  of  the 
tube,  which  is  larger  than  the  uterine  aperture,  is 
free. 

Structure  of  the  Ttibes. — Externally  peritoneum. 
Middle  coat  is  continuous  with  the  middle  coat  of 
uterus,  but  the  fibres  are  better  developed.  Some  of 
them  are  arranged  longitudinally,  others  concentric 
and  circular,  so  as  to  promote  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  tubes.  There  is  also  a  little  connective 
tissue  similar  to  that  of  the  uterus. 

Miusous  Membram. — ^This  is  also  continuous  with 
that  of  the  womb.  It  is  disposed  into  longitudinal 
rugse,  which  folds  flEivour  dilatation.  Cylindncal  and 
ciliated  epithelium  covers  it,  and  let  it  be  noticed  that 
the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  cilia  is  from 
the  ovaries  to  the  uterus.  There  are  no  follicles  or 
villi 

53.  Punction  of  the  EallopiazL  Tubes. — 1.  For  the 

transmission  of  the  sperm-cells  to  the  ovary.  2.  For 
the  conveyance  of  the  impregated  ovum  to  the  uterus. 
They  are  the  sperm-ducts  and  oviducts,  and  thus  play 
an  imiwrtant  part  in  the  female  economy.  The  grasp- 
ing of  an  impregnated  ovum  by  means  of  the  fimbria 
is  a  profoundly  interesting  and  wonderful  act.  It 
eclipses  the  most  cimning  and  dexterous  legerdemain. 
The  tube  m\ist  be  applied  to  the  very  spot  where  there 
is  an  impregnated  ovulum  ready  to  emerge,  otherwise 
we  should  have  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  That  it  is 
so  applied  almost  unerringly  betrays  some  wondrous 
influence  existing  between  the  ovum  and  the  fringe 
grasping  it,  or  some  finely-balanced  or  adapted  reflex 
mechanism. 

Like  bird  of  rapine,  ever  ou  the  watch, 

Barely  it  fails  the  ovulum  to  catch. 

But  if  the  little  embiyo  it  spills, 

We  have  an  extra-uterine  case,  with  its  sad  ills. 

The  embracing  of  the  ovaries  by  the  tubes  is  partly 
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faTOured  by  their  congestion,  a  condition  cooimon  to 
them  under  sexual  excitement. 

54.  Ovaries. — The  ovaries  are  the  analogues  of  the 
testes  in  the  male,  and  were  called  by  the  older  writers 
testicles.    "  Women,"  says  an  old  author,  "  have  two 
testicles  as  well  as  toen."    They  are  flattened  bodies, 
ovalnshaped,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  almond. 
They  are  placed  behind  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  the 
posterior  fold  of  the  broad  ligament,  dangling  loosely  in 
the  pelvis,  and  about  1^  in.  from  the  edge  of  the  uterus. 
They  are  attached  by  the  round  ligament  to  the  uterus. 
Structure, — Schrone  has  done  much  to  clear  up  the 
structure  of  these  bodies.   The  old  view  was  that  they 
were  invested  by  peritoneum,  but  Waldayer  has  shown 
lately  that  this  is  not  the  case.    By  treating  an  ovary 
attached  to  the  broad  ligament  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  ovary  uncovered  by  serous  membrane  is 
made  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  latter.  The  cells  of  the 
ovarian  membrane,  too,  are  different  from  those  of  the 
serous  membrane.  Beneath  the  investing  membrane  is 
the  tunica  albuginea.  The  stroma  is  of  a  pale  red,  or  red- 
dish-white colour,  and  consists  of  fibrous  tissue  similar 
to  that  of  the  utenis.    The  most  important  part  is  the 
Graafian  vesicles,  or  mucous  follicles.    These  exist 
throughout  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  but  are  more  nu- 
merous towards  its  external  surface.    With  the  naked 
eye  only  from  12  to  20  may  be  observed.    With  a 
microscope  they  multiply  almost  indefinitely,  just  as, 
under  a  telescope,  do  the  stars  in  the  blue  concave 
above.    The  old  view  that  they  were  deeply  placed  is 
incorrect  There  is  one  matured  every  month  indepen- 
dent of  impregnation,  that  is,  in  one  ovary,  not  one  in 
each.    The  minute  structure  of  these  is  given  when 
speaking  of  ovulation.    The  blood-supply  comes  from 
the  spermatic  and  uterine  arteries.    The  nerves  are 
from  the  renal  and  ^ermatic  plexus :  the  lymphatics 
are  not  numerous. 

55.  Ovnlation. — The  Graafian  vesicle,  which  is  abo\it. 
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the  size  of  a  small  pea,  is  just  an  ovisac.  It  is  seen  in 
the  ovary  soon  after  birth — at  first  small,  but  increas- 
ing in  size  up  to  the  period  of  puberty.  Yrom  this  time 
on  to  the  climacteric  period  of  the  change  of  life,**  or 
final  cessation  of  the  catanienia,  a  series  of  Graafian 
follicles  get  matured,  approach  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
rupture,  and  discharge  their  contents,  chiefly  at  a  men- 
strual period.  Strudwrt. — ^They  were  described  by 
Fallopius  and  Yesalius,  but  more  particularly  by  de 
Graaf,  whose  name  is  titius  associated  with  them,  as 
Hunter's  is  with  Retroversion,  or  Simpson's  with 
chloroform,  or  Child's  and  Naegel^'s  with  the  mechanism 
of  labour.  But  there  were  men  who  did  more,  and 
went  deeper  than  de  GraaC  Yon  Baer  discovered  the 
ovule,  Purkinje  the  germinal  vesicle,  and  Rudolph 
Wagner  (of  Gottingen)  the  germinal  spot  The  fol- 
licle has  two  layers,  one  internal  and  fibrooellular,  the 
other  external  and  vascular,  and  composed  of  the  true 
structure  of  the  ovary.  Within  the  ovis  acis — (1.)  A 
yellowish,  albuminous,  granular  mass,  the  tunica  gra- 
nulosa, or  epithelial  lining  of  the  ovisac.  Around  the 
ovule  these  granules  ai'e  gathered  in  a  disc-like  form — 
discus  proligerus. 

(2.)  The  Ovule  ttee^/!— This  is  about  l-200th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  has  an  external  membrane,  called 
zona  pellucida,  or  vitellary  membrane,  or  membrane 
covering  the  vitellus  or  yolk.  Within  it  is  the  ger- 
minal vesicle.  This  germinal  vesicle  is  about  1  -60th 
of  a  line  in  diameter.  Lastly,  within  this  vesicle  is 
the  germinal  spot.  An  ovule  then,  it  need  not  be 
forgot,  is  just  yolk  and  its  covering,  germinal  vesicle, 
and  germinal  spot. 

56.  Euptnre  of  Graafian  Follicle.— When  the 
Graafian  follicle  is  about  to  shed  the  ovule,  it 
approaches  to,  and  projects  above,  the  surface  of  the 
ovary.  The  biirsting  is  thus  efiected.  The  granular 
fluid — liquor  folliculi — which  is  secreted  by  the 
<^ithelial  lining  of  the  ovisac,  increases,  and  distends 
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the  follicle,  until  its  coats,  including  that  derived  from 
the  ovary,  are  attenuated  and  give  way.  The  granular 
fluid,  as  the  follicle  bursts,  squirts  out  the  very  minute 
ovum,  or  ovule  rather,  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  which 
is  ready,  nay  greedy,  as  it  were,  to  receive  it;  and  which 
tube  applies  to  it  a  rarely  erring  grasp.  So  minute 
is  the  ovule  that,  without  this  fluid,  it  could  not  be 
properlj-  grasped  for  expulsion.  Another  beautiful 
arrangement  is  this,  that  tags  of  the  proligerous  disc 
are  thrown  out,  and  restrain  the  ovule,  helping  to 
direct  it  into  the  proper  channel.  Various  theories 
have  been  broached  as  to  how  the  tube  applies  itself 
to  the  ovary.  Rouget  says  it  is  by  the  combined  con- 
traction of  what  he  terms  the  ovarian-tubal  muscular 
fasciculi.  It  is  a  reflex  act,  the  distension  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  ovary,  which  follows  the  matura- 
tion of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  exciting  it. 

57.  Eonxiatioii  of  the  Ovules. — As  regards  the  for- 
mation of  these,  Dr  Martin  Barry  believed  that  they 
were  formed  from  the  numerous  nuclei  existing  in  the 
stroma  of  the  ovary,  and  this  is  probably  the  correct 
view.  It  is  held  that  the  germinal  vesicles  and  their 
nuclei  are  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  ovary,  and 
that  the  follicles  grow  or  develop  aix)und  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  their  maturation;  and  also  to  form 
the  machinery  for  the  expulsion  of  the  ovule  at  the 
culmination  of  its  development, — that  is,  when  it  is  fit 
for  impregnation.  There  is  another  theory — ^viz.,  that 
the  ovules  are  developed  from  the  acini  separated  from 
the  substance  of  the  ovarian  parenchyma  (Huschke). 
New  epithelium  and  new  germinal  substance  are  con- 
tinually being  developed  during  the  period  of.  repro- 
ductive power. 

It  may  be  added  that,  as  a  rule,  an  ovule  escapes 
about  the  end  of  a  menstrual  flow,  or  shortly  thereafter. 
Immatures  ones  have  been  found  to  escape  even  before 
puberty.  The  period  an  ovule  requires  to  travel  through 
the  Fallopian  tube  and  uterus  is  not  precisely  known. 
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58.  Corpus  LuteniiL — ^Besides  the  Graafian  Toaicles 
we  find  in  the  oyarj  of  a  woman,  more  especially  if 
she  have  been  reoentlj  pregnant,  a  Httle  mass  of  matter 
the  size  of  a  pea^  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  which 
Malpighi  termed  corpus  luteum  (de  Graaf  called  it 
corpus  glandulosum).  It  contains  a  central  cavity, 
which  is  sometimes  filled  with  coagula,  at  other  times 
empty.  It  is  formed  ihu&  At  the  period^  of  the 
bursting  of  the  vesicle,  before  spoken  of,  tiie  membranes 
of  the  ovisac  become  congested.  Blood  is  effused  into 
its  cavity,  and,  as  Poudiet  observed,  the  membrana 
granulosa,  or  epithelial  lining  of  the  ovjsac,  becomes 
developed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  gets  thickened  by 
the  formation  of  new  cells,  at  first  of  a  reddish,  then 
of  a  yellow  colour.  The  yellow  matter  is  arranged 
in  folds,  which  stretched  from  the  cavity  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  ovisac.  Gradually,  by  increased 
development  and  the  contraction  of  the  ovisac,  its 
internal  surfaces  \mite,  and  it  becomes  of  a  stellate 
form.  Before  this  change  has  occurred,  the  effused 
blood  has  become  decoloiised,  liquefied,  and  in  part 
absorbed.  The  substance  of  this  little  body  is,  as 
Himter  said,  "  tender  and  friable,"  soft  and  fleshy. 
Numerous  vessels  run  through  it  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  ovisac,  and  it  may  be  injected  from  the 
vessels  of  the  ovary.  Much  discrepancy  has  existed 
in  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  yellow  layer. 
Wharton  Jones  and  Dr  Lee  held  that  it  was  a  deposit 
external  to  the  lining  membrane ;  Miiller  and  Dalton 
maintain  that  it  is  a  hypertrophy  of  the  outer  mem- 
brane; while  Kolliker  says  it  is  formed  partly  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  epithelial  lining,  and  partly  of  the 
internal  or  fibro-cellular  layer  of  the  ovisac.  On  the  sur- 
face of  the  ovary,  just  over  the  site  of  the  corpus  luteum, 
is  a  raised  cicatrix,  showing  the  part  through  which 
the  ovule  escaped.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  date  fix)m 
conception  at  which  the  central  cavity  of  the  corpiis 
closes  and  disappears.    It  has  been  found  in  the  sixth 
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month  of  pregnancy,  and  it  may  generally  be  discovered 
to  the  end  of  the  4tb  month.  It  has  occasionally  been 
found  after  delivery.  It  is  also  difficult  to  say  when 
it  disappears  from  the  ovary  altogether,  for  in  rare 
cases  it  has  even  been  noticed  5  months  after  labour. 
It  is  not  a  permanent  thing,  however,  like  the  scars  of 
wounds;  and  the  opinion  is  erroneous  that  we  can  read 
the  number  of  children  a  woman  has  carried  from  the 
number  of  corpora  lutea  existing  in  the  ovary.  No ; 
it  leaves  no  lasting  imprint  any  more  than  does  the 
meteor  in  the  blue  concave  above. 

59.  False  Corpus  Lntenm. — It  was  an  aphorism  of 
Haller's,  and  a  true  one,  that  conception  always  in- 
volved or  produced  a  corpus  luteum.  It  is  not  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  alleged  by  the  same  autho- 
rity; a  corpus  luteum  is  the  offspring  of  impregnation 
only,  and  is  never  foimd  in  the  virgin. 

No ;  the  married  and  the  unwed  are  the  same ; 
A  virgin's  corpus  is  no  sign  of  shame. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  aspect  and  charac- 
ters of  the  two,  and  it  is  important,  especially  medico- 
legally,  to  know  this. 

Difference  between  False  and  True  Corpm, — ^When 
an  ovule  escapes  from  the  Graafian  vesicle  of  a  virgin 
ovary,  we  have  changes  somewhat  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  the  true.  The  membranous  layer,  how- 
ever, is  more  limited,  and  instead  of  being  yellow,  is 
of  a  dull-red  colour.  It  reaches  its  greatest  develop- 
ment about  3  or  4  weeks  after  the  escape  of  the 
ovule,  and  then  disappears,  leaving  only  a  small 
cicatrix.  In  the  case  of  the  virgin,  too,  other  Graafian 
follicles  are  being  matured,  in  the  ovary,  while  as 
regards  the  true  the  occurrence  of  impregnation  arrests 
the  development  of  the  ovules.  The  false  corpus  has 
no  vessels,  and  cannot  therefore  bo  injected.  Again, 
several  are  fotmd  in  both  ovaries  at  the  same  time. 
Lastly,  there  is  no  regular  central  cavity,  nor  the  stelli- 
form  white  lines. 
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The  nicnstruul  flow,  menses,  or  catamei 
f  a  sangiiineoiis  discharge  from  the  uteri] 
.  When  the  flow  occurs  regularly,  a  fe 
5  be  "regular,  herself,  all  right,  poorly,  ' 
I  her  courses,  her  period,"  &c.    When  nc 

when  she  has  not  menstruated  at  the 
expressions  used  are,  "  nothing  has  bee: 
iirses  are  not  right,  she  is  not  herself,  s. 
been  unwell,"  <fec  And  here  let  us  say,  ii 
at  the  young  physician,  when  he  has  occat 
on  a  female  in  reference  to  her  menses,  sho 
the  gentlest  and  gravest  manner  possible. 

not  be  rough  to  a  queen,  let  him  not  be  s 
r.  Let  the  milliner  be  treated  as  gentlema 
archioness,  the  daiiywoman  like  the  du 
\  return.  The  menstrual  flow  is  a  discharg 
e  considered  peculiar  to  the  human  femal< 
liar  species  of  monkey  is  said  to  menstruat< 
.charge  probably  resembles  that  from  the  ^ 

the  time  of  heat  in  the  mare,  cow,  bitd 

elephant,  and  due  to  the  engorgement  oi 
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clear,  the  female  would  burst  like  a  high-pressure 
boiler.  If  this  theory  had  been  correct,  what  ought  to 
have  followed  ?  Why,  man  also  should  have  menstru- 
ated; fluxes  and  haemorrhage  should  have  attacked 
him  periodically ;  for  surely  good  feeding  is  not  solely 
confined  to  the  softer  sex.  Galen  held  that  the  flow 
was  due  to  a  plethora,  but  he  differed  from  Boussel, 
who  alleged  that  the  congestion  was  artificially  pro- 
duced. Facts  also  are  against  the  doctrine  of  its  being 
an  acquired  habit,  a  redimdancy  springing  from  the 
mode  of  living.  Moses  stated  it  to  have  existed  among 
the  women  of  his  period ;  and  among  the  savage  tribes 
who  live  in  a  primitive  and  simple  manner  it  has  been 
found  to  exist.  Besides,  if  it  depended  on  the  feeding, 
why  should  it  be  delayed  just  until  the  time  when  the 
female  is  approaching  womanhood  1 

62.  Period  of  Ocenrrence. — ^The  time  of  its  appear- 
ance mai*ks  that  of  puberty.  "  They  are  then  looked 
upon  as  women,"  says  Dionis,  and  now  the  female  is 
capable  of  conception.  In  this  country,  and  in  tem- 
perate latitudes,  the  menses  appear  about  the  ages  of 
14  or  15  years.  In  tropical  countries — Hindostan,  for 
example — it  is  one  or  two  years  earlier;  while  in  cold 
climates,  such  as  Labrador,  it  is  a  year  or  two  later  in 
making  its  appearance.  There  is  thus  a  difference  of 
from  3  to  4  years  between  the  natives  of  the  tropical 
and  arctic  regions.  There  have  been  occasional  in- 
stances where  the  fimction  has  begun  much  earlier, 
for  instance,  at  9  months;  at  19  months,  at  3  years. 
Mr  Whitmore  gives  a  case  where  it  occurred  at  the 
extremely  early  age  of  5  days.  Another  case  of  men- 
strtuUio  prcecox  is  reported  by  Dr  Ashton  in  the 
"  Lancet"  for  March  11,  1871.  The  discharge  began 
at  the  early  age  of  2  weeks.  It  was  of  red  colour,  and 
continued.  Nothing  abnormal  was  detected  about  the 
genital  organs.  In  all  these  cases  the  discharge  was 
persistent  at  regular  periods,  and  not  desultory  or 
ephemeral. 


ices  tlie  tinio  of  tlio  a])])(\'iraiice  of  tli(*  <1 
stanc'o,  if  an  Tiidiau  cliild  is  ]>i-ouLrlit  to 
.11  still  menstniatt^  at  the  earlier  j^-riod 
tropics ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
India  will  have  her  catamenia  at  the  sa 
^6  would  have  had  it  at  home.  Jewish 
aenstniate  in  high  latitudes  earlier  t 
women. 

I  period  at  which  the  discharge  ceases, 
i  the  "  change  of  life,^*  or  turn  of  life,  ran| 
50  years.  If  it  began  unusually  early,  : 
late  a  little  earlier,  and  vice  versa.  It  ] 
d  a  time  of  considerable  danger  to  the 
Doording  to  the  researches  of  various  distil 
women  are  not  liable  to  greater  mortalitj 
>f  life  than  men.  Thirty  years  is  thus  al 
(t  period  during  which  this  flow  is  mai: 
g  lactation  and  pregnancy  the  discharge 
,  although  instances  happen  where  it  dt 
impter  ("Lancet,"  August  31,  1867,)  rej 
ice  of  a  female  at  Cley-next-the-Sea,  ir 
iruating  regularly  at  her  77  th  year.  Sht 
ed  woman,  but  never  was  pregnant 
Eeenrrenoe  of  the  Menses. — The  flow 

month-  AJ»  U.«  noT«tt  if^rx-^^^^  — *-  -  ^ 
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the  interval  is  shorter ;  if  for  3  days,  then  it  is  longer. 
In  many  the  period  is  very  precise,  unerring,  and 
regular,  the  same  day  of  the  week  marking  the  appear- 
ance of  the  discharge.  In  others  it  is  less  regular,  and 
very  capricious — apj)earing  in  some  every  2  weeks,  or 
3,  or  even  every  6.  There  is  a  tendency  in  nature  to 
abide  by  some  multiple. 

6o.  Character  and  Quantity  of  the  Discharge. — 
About  4  to  8  ounces  escape  at  each  period,  and  in  a 
gradual  manner — in  fact,  just  a  gentle  oozing.  The 
secretion  is  of  a  dark-rcd  colour,  like  venous  blood. 
It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  which  you  may  recognise  on 
entering  the  apartment.  The  fluid  consists  chiefly  of 
blood,  with  an  admixture  of  mucus  and  epithelium 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina.  Donnd,  Hassal,  Franz, 
Simon,  Rindskopf,  and  others  have  examined  it  chemi- 
cally and  microscopically,  and  found  it  to  consist  of 
the  foregoing,  with  granular  matter  from  the  uterus 
and  vagina.  The  discharge  is  alkaline  as  it  escapes 
from  the  os  uteri,  but  becomes  acid  from  mixing  with 
the  vaginal  secretion.  It  is  this  acid,  and  not,  aa 
before  imagined,  the  absence  of  fibrine,  which  averts 
its  coagulation.  We  sometimes,  however,  find  it 
coagulated,  and  clots  coming  away,  attended  with  some 
difficulty  and  pain.  In  such  cases  the  acid  must  be 
deficient,  or  the  discharge  so  profuse  as  to  neutralise 
it,  or,  owing  to  narrowness  or  stricture  of  the  os,  the 
blood  gets  pent  up  in  tUero,  and  loses  its  fluid  character 
there. 

66.  The  nature  of  this  discharge  was  much  mis- 
represented in  former  and  less  enlightened  times. 
Some  ludicrous  opinions  were  current.  By  some 
authors  it  was  deemed  bland  and  simple ;  by  others  as 
very  deleterious,  and  even  of  evil  and  malignant 
chaiucter.  The  ancients  attributed  to  it  the  most 
virulent  influence,  both  on  animate  and  inanimate 
creation.  Pliny  alleged  that  the  approach  of  a  men- 
struating woman  would  turn  new  wine  sour,  renOier 
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fruitful  trees  barren,  nay,  even  destroy  their  vitality. 
Were  she  to  sit  near  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  garden,  it 
would  be  transformed  into  a  withered  waste.  To  tread 
on  a  verdant  meadow  would  change  it  into  a  "  black 
and  blasted  heath." 

Oh,  menatniaitiiig  woman,  thou'rt  a  fiend. 

From  which  all  nature  ahoold  be  doeely  screened. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fallopius  deemed  it  innocuous; 
and,  coming  further  down.  La  Motte,  though  not 
sharing  Plin/s  fooUsh  fears,  had  a  certain  grudge 
against  it.  He  relates  with  naivete  the  following 
story  : — "  I  see,"  says  he,  "  sufficient  tor  make  me 
apprehend  the  presence  of  woman  in  this  situation  (or 
condition),  especially  if  she  have  red  hair.  I  had  k 
servant  of  this  kind.  One  day  I  gave  a  breakfast  to 
a  number  of  my  friends.  White  wine  is  the  kind 
usually  preferred  on  those  occasions,  especially  if  you 
intend  to  eat  oysters,  and  mine  was  excellent,  and  was 
drawn  by  this  servant.  My  friends  expatiated  on  the 
goodness  of  the  wine.  The  next  day  I  breakfasted  in 
like  manner  with  one  of  the  friends  who  had  been 
with  me,  but  he  had  no  wine  but  red.  I  inmiediately 
sent  for  some  of  my  white  wine,  but  it  was  found  so 
spoiled  and  sour  that  it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  vinegar." 
The  red-haired  menstruating  domestic,  in  short,  had 
turned  the  delicious  sweet  wine  into  vinegar.  **  The 
same  maid  aided  in  salting  some  pork,  which  was  like- 
wise foimd  to  be  spoiled,  though  the  paH  that  was 
salted  in  another  cellar  by  another  person  was  perfectly 
good."  These  absurd  notions,  which  we  can  only 
smile  at,  were  no  doubt  the  miserable  offspring  of  the 
opinion  that  the  discharge  was  a  means  of  relieving 
the  system  of  the  woman  from  peccant  and  noxious 
humours  supposed  to  be  generated  within  her. 

The  more  respectable  females  generally  wear  a 
bandage  to  absorb  the  discharge,  although  many  less 
careful  women  move  about  without  this  precaution, 
and  leave  a  aanguin^xis  imprint  wherever  they  go  and 
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tarry.  The  ancients  forbade  the  use  of  a  bandage, 
t,liinlrir>£r  that  it  would  retard,  or  arrest  even,  the  out- 
flow of  that  fluid  which  they  deemed  of  so  baleful  a 
character.  In  this  climate,  at  least,  there  would  be 
more  risk  of  an  injurious  arrestment  of  the  discharge 
by  going  without  than  with  a  "  cloth,"  for  the  female 
woiild  be  less  shielded  from  the  chilly  air. 

67.  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  accompany 
menstruation  differ  in  different  individuals.  Some  are 
but  little  put  about,  others  suffer  a  good  deal.  In 
connection  with  the  first  menstruation,  there  is  often 
much  lassitude,  pain  in  the  back  and  head,  aching 
down  the  thighs,  feverishness,  depression  of  spirits, 
dark  aspect  imder  the  eye.  Occasionally  there  is  pain 
in  the  thyroid  gland.  Other  symptoms  are  sympathetic 
pains  in  the  mammae,  pallor  of  coimtenance,  debility, 
ringing  of  the  ears,  palpitation,  sense  of  suffocation, 
starting  from  slight  causes,  convulsive  twitchings,  and 
even  chorea,  changeful  and  capricious  appetite.  The 
most  marked  symptoms  are  witnessed  generally  in 
those  young  ladies  who  are  brought  up  in  a  delicate, 
refined,  and  luxiuious  manner.  As  a  rule,  when  the 
discharge  appears,  the  more  marked  symptoms  are 
moderated,  or  pass  away  altogether.  Some  females, 
however,  suffer  extremely  every  successive  period. 

68.  Moral  and  Fhydical  Influences  and  Results. — 
Interesting  phenomena,  moral  and  physical,  are  now 
manifested.  The  body  becomes  more  rounded;  the 
pelvis  expands ;  the  neck  and  throat  bulge  more,  and 
become  more  symmetrical ;  the  mammse  enlarge,  the 
nipples  protrude;  and  the  whole  chest  especially  ex- 
pands. The  voice  also  changes  in  a  marked  manner. 
The  girl  becomes  more  dignified  and  womanly;  the 
eyes  sparkle  with  increased  intelligence,  and  puerile 
concerns  are  discarded  for  graver  interests. 

69.  Treatment. — If  the  advent  of  menstruation  is 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  distress,  some  little  treat- 
ment may  be  required  —  rest,  warmth,  and  aoioft 
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soothing  medicmey  sach  as  Potasaii  Bromidum.  If  it 
should  fail  to  appear  at  the  anticipated  and  proper 
time,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  force  it,  as  it 
were  ?   Not  a  great  deal  should  be  done  in  this  way : 

Trust  nature  well ; 

No  medidne  can  her  excel 

Aid  her,  perhaps,  by  a  sitz-bath,  and  a  little  Iron ;  I 
am  fond  of  the  linct  Per-chloride  and  tlie  Per-nitrate 
Liq.,  and,  where  the  stomach  is  weak,  the  Ammonio- 
citrate.  An  aperient  is  often  useful,  too,  as  acting  by 
contiguous  sympathy.  The  aloes  and  iron  pDl  has  long 
been  a  favourite  in  North  Britain,  and  it  has  often 
proved  very  serviceable.  We  think  it  a  mistake  to  asso- 
ciate the  iron  with  the  aloes,  and  have  stated  our  rea- 
sons at  length  when  treating  of  Amenorrhoea,  in  which 
chapter  the  treatment  of  emansio  mensium  is  given  at 
greater  length.  You  will  be  often  consulted  in  regai-d 
to  its  non-appearance;  try  mild  measures  to  begin 
with,  such  as  those  above-named.  Many  will  come 
to  you  lamenting  its  cessation,  much  to  their  vexa- 
tion, the  cause  being  that  they  have  done  something 
worthy  of  condemnation.  You  can  generally  extort, 
or  twist  the  time  cause  of  the  suspension  out  of  the 
most  tortuous,  evasive,  and  close-fisted  woman;  and 
take  care,  when  you  more  than  suspect  that  there  has 
been  illicit  work,  that  you  do  nothing,  or  even  pi-e- 
scribe  anything,  that  may  compromise  the  life  of  the 
contained  living  body,  not  to  say  the  existence  of  its 
perturbed  parent.  Were  you  to  bo  so  far  lost,  much 
moral  damage  would  be  inflicted  also  on  yourself. 

70.  Sonroe  of  the  Menstrual  Secretion. — Tlie  source 
of  the  menses  is  an  important  question.  The  discharge 
has  been  fathered  on  diverse  of  the  generative  organs ; 
the  vagina,  the  os  and  cervix,  the  cavity  and  body  of 
the  uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the  ovaries.  The 
true  source  is  now  believed  to  be  the  cavity  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus.    In  cases  of  prolapse,  and,  better  still, 
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in  cases  of  inversion  of  the  womb,  we  have  positive 
evidence  of  this,  for  the  blood  is  seen  flowing  from  its 
surfeu^.  Post-mortem  examinations  have  been  made  of 
women  who  have  died  during  menstruation,  and  the 
following  appearances  have  been  found :  Uterus  con- 
gested;  its  vessels  gorged  with  blood;  mucous  mem- 
brane swollen  between  the  body  and  cervix.  In  other 
cases,  and  perhaps  this  is  most  general  and  common, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  shed.  Drs  Tyler  Smith  and 
EEandfield  Jones  found  it  so ;  they  discovered  no  traces 
of  the  epithelium  or  utricular  glands.  The  sub-mucous 
surface  was  a  pulpy  mass,  in  which  were  found  ends  of 
vessels,  broken  tubes,  epithelium,  blood  globules,  and 
mucous  corpuscles.  Fouchet  supposes  that  a  decidual 
membrane  is  formed  every  period,  and  discharged  in 
the  form  of  an  albuminous  plug,  10  or  12  days  after 
the  flow  ceases.  Kolliker  says  that  the  lining  mem- 
brane is  thickened;  that  the  blood  escapes  from  the 
ruptured  superficial  capillaries,  and  the  epithelium  of 
the  cavity  of  the  body  is,  for  the  most  part,  thrown 
off;  but  he  deems  it  an  abnormality  for  the  whole  to 
be  cast  off.  Miiller  compares  the  change  to  moulting, 
a  new  epithelium  being  produced.  There  is  no  doubt, 
then,  but  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  breaking  up  of 
mucous  membrane  during  menstruation,  and  discharge 
of  the  debris;  it  is,  in  fact,  exfoliated  every  month. 
A  new  one  is,  of  course,  formed.  In  the  os  and  cervix 
the  mucous  membrane  is  not  disintegrated,  but  remains 
entire.  The  view  that  was  held  by  many,  that  the 
catamenia  was  an  exudation  merely  was  exploded  after 
the  nature  of  the  discharge  was  settled  by  the  chemical 
physiologists.  £lood  cannot  escape  exosmotically ;  there 
must  be  rupture  of  vessels. 

71.  Conditioii  of  the  Ovaries  during  Menstmation. 
— Menstruation  is  not  so  much  to  be  viewed  as  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  uterus  as  ovular  maturation. 
One  or  more  ovules  ripen  every  month ;  these  excite 
ovarian  congestion  ;  and,  in  turn,  and  from  sympatby, 
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the  Fallopian  tubes  and  uteros  become  congested  also. 
We  may  have  menstruation,  then,  without  menstrua- 
tion in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term  (a  paradox 
seemingly)  ;  that  is,  there  may  be  no  sanguineous  out- 
flow as  a  consequence  of  the  monthly  ripening  of  the 
ovules.  This  explains  how  women  may  become  gravid 
although  no  coloured  discharge"  has  been  seen.  It 
is  thoroughly  recognised  now  that  the  ovaries  are  in- 
dispensable to,  and  the  mainspring  od^  the  menstrual 
flow.  Ovarian  excitement^  the  offiipring  of  the  matu- 
rity of  the  ovule,  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  menstruation. 
The  power  of  the  ovaries,  in  this  way,  jb  seen  in  cases 
where  they  are  diseased,  or  atrophied,  or  awanting. 
In  the  former  case,  the  r^rularity  and  quantity  of  the 
discharge  has  been  interfered  wiUi ;  and,  in  the  latter, 
that  is,  where  they  were  awanting  congenitally,  or  as 
a  result  of  operative  interference,  menstruation  ceased 
altogether.  This  was  the  case  in  Pott's  case,  at  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  ovaries  have  been  present,  and  the  uterus  absent, 
the  menstrual  molimen  has  existed.  Pain  in  the  bock 
occurs,  and  there  may  be  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  vulva, 
or  an  epistaxis,or  haemorrhage  from  some  other  part  of 
the  body.  Permanent  amenorrhoea,  therefore,  is  a 
result  of  the  removal  of  these  organs.  The  menstrual 
period  is  one  characterised,  as  a  rule,  by  the  discharge 
of  a  matiu^  ovtde ;  but  Miiller  says  that  it  is  not  a  law 
that  one  is  discharged  every  period.  It  very  frequently 
happens,  however;  and  no  doubt  the  generative  system 
of  ^e  female  is  subject  to  the  almost  universal  law  of 
the  periodical  discluur^e  of  ova,  independent  of  coition. 

72.  Final  Cause  ox  Menstruation. — ^The  object  and 
purpose  of  this  function  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation. 
Some  allege— 1.  That  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  redundant 
blood  employed  during  pregnancy  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  foetus ;  and,  2.  That  it  is  to  prepare  the  uterus  for 
impregnation  and  conception.  ScxuiEd  desire  manifests 
Ji&eJf  in  the  human  female  with  more  force  at  this 
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period,  and  in  the  females  of  the  mammifene  at  no 
other  time.  If  the  union  of  the  sexes  occurs,  the  ovule 
is  fecundated  by  the  direct  action  of  the  semen  upon 
it.  If  no  union  takes  place,  it  is  extruded  notwith- 
standing, and  enters  the  Fallopian  tubes,  but  there 
perishes.  There  are  some  objections  to  this  view.  1. 
Conception  could  hardly  occur  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  the  menses,  and  yet  this  often  happens.  2.  It  could 
scarcely  happen  without  their  reappearance,  or  that  of 
the  molimen;  and  yet  we  find  it  doing  so.  Then, 
again,  it  would  imply  the  discharge  of  the  ovule  about 
the  end  of  the  menstrual  flow,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  escaping,  or  being  earned  away  with  it.  And 
lastly.  That  conception  must  take  place  within  a  few 
days  of  that  period,  or  else  the  ovule  would  also  escape. 
Now,  impregnation  has  occurred  10,  15,  and  even  20 
days  after  the  teimination  of  the  menstrual  period. 
Among  the  Jews,  connection  was  forbidden  within 
7  days  after  the  catamenia,  or  5  d&ys  before  it>  yet 
Jewish  females  conceive  like  their  neighbours. 

73.  Is  Menstmatioii  necessaxy  to  Conceptioii  1 — 
This  question  it  is  difficult  to  answer,  but  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  menstruation  is  not  always  an  evi-- 
dence  of  fertility.  As  a  iiile,  however,  women  who 
menstruate  regularly  conceive,  and  those  who  are  irre- 
gular and  abnormal  in  this  respect  are  barren.  On  the 
other  hand,  again,  impregnation  has  occurred  prior  to 
the  first  appearance  of  this  discharge,  and  also  after  its 
final  cessation — "  the  change  of  life."  Be  it  observed, 
however,  that  in  these  cases  there  may  have  been  a 
serous  flow  instead — a  vicarious  secretion  unobserved. 
Anyhow,  as  was  previously  touched  on,  there  must 
have  been  that  ovular  maturation  which  is  just  equi- 
valent almost  to  menstruation.  Further,  if  menstrua- 
tion, that  is,  the  appearance  of  the  coloured  discharge, 
does  not  take  place,  it  seems  to  imply  an  imperfect 
condition  either  of  the  uterus  (the  home  of  the  embryo), 
or  of  the  ovaries;  in  either  of  which  cases  "WO 
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Tluit  the  ovule  he  sustained  and  nourisl 
•c^sarv  that  tlie  deeidua  !>;'  foiiiif-d  ;  hut 
K  ii^truatin^  uterus  develoj)  the  hienihrane  \ 
bly  not.    The  capacity  for  menstruating,  tl 

necessary  to  impregnation,  although  the  ca 
(xist  without  the  discharge.    This  would  a( 
ose  cases  which  we  often  find  occurring  in  fe 
g  lactation,  where  they  become  pregnant  " 
iiave  seen  anything."   I  have  met  with  not 

where  the  woman,  between  one  pregnane 
er,  has  had  at  least  no  coloured  dischaxj 
«r,"  as  they  sometimes  term  it.  The  instanc 
rare  where  conception  takes  place  before 
enia,  and  after  the  last,  or  final  change, 
is  deemed  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  and 
'ation  of  what  we  sometimes  see,  where 
s  an  obsolete  and  disused  function,  repairs 
eited  part,  or  restores  a  lapsed  sense :  sue 
pie,  as  the  development  of  teeth  in  enf< 
by,  and  the  renewal  of  the  senses  of  visioi 
Iff  which  had  long  been  suspended. 

Fitness  for  Fecnndatioii — Most  likely  ' 
-In  the  human  female,  as  well  as  amongst 
9  lower  animals,  there  is  doubtless  a  period 
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undoubtedly  there  is  a  tendency  among  many  to 
eschew,  or  give  a  wide  berth  to,  the  monfiily  period." 
History  records  that  Henry  II.  of  France,  despairing 
of  issue,  was  recommended  to  cohabit  at  that  time  with 
the  Queen  (Catherine  de  Medici),  and  that  by  doing 
so  he  achieved  an  heir  to  the  crown. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GENERATION,  CONCEPTION,  ETC. 

75.  Oeneratioii,  Conceptioii,  Development  of  Ovnin. 

— The  fruitful  period  lasts  about  30  years  in  the  human 
female — that  is,  it  traverses  and  embraces  the  3  decades 
of  menstrual  or  ovular  capacity,  beginning  and  ending 
with  it.  Nearly  half  a  lifetime,  then,  does  the  capa- 
bility of  generation,  conception,  or  fecundation  exist. 
The  process  is  one  of  profound  interest,  as  much  from 
its  occult  nature  as  from  its  great  results,  and  it  has 
given  rise  to  many  and  varied  theories — shaky,  doubt- 
ful, plausible,  and  absurd.  Dr  Allen  Thompson,  of 
Glasgow,  the  distinguished  anatomist  and  physiologist, 
states  them  as  follows : — ^The  theory  of  the  Ovists ;  the 
Spermatists ;  or  that  of  combination,  evolution,  or 
epigenesis.  According  to  the  ovists,  the  mother  yields 
all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
child ;  the  male  only  arousing  the  formative  powers — 
hybemating,  sleeping,  lying  dormant  in  the  ovule. 
This  view  was  held  by  Pythagoras,  and  also  by  Aristotle 
in  a  modified  form. 

76.  The  2nd  theory,  or  that  of  the  spermatists,  of 
which  Galen  was  a  disciple,  was  this,  that  the  semen 
of  the  male  alone  yielded  all  the  essential  parts  of 
the  foetus,  the  female  only  furnishing  a  fit  lot 
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its  nounshmeiit  and  growth.  Then  the  spermatozoa 
seminal  animalcules") — ^these  very  minute  mobile 
particles  were  regarded  as  miniature  men — ^infinitesimal 
Tom  Thumbs — and  were  called  homunculi ;  and  some 
authors  imagined  that  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  existed  already  formed  in  them.  Others  held 
that  these  were  of  different  sexes — ^that  they  copulated, 
and  begat  male  and  female. 

The  3rd  view,  that  of  syngenesis  or  combination,  in 
this,  that  male  and  female  both  yield  at  the  same  time 
some  product — semen,  it  may  be ;  that  these  combine, 
and  form  an  ovum  or  egg^  frotn  which  the  foetus  is 
formed. 

Another  view  related  to  this  theory  is  that  of  meta- 
morphosis. Here  a  formative  mateniGd  is  supposed  to 
exist,  but  is  said  to  alter  its  form  so  as  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  new  existence. 

Lastly,  Buffon's  opinion  was  that  organic  molecules 
or  germs  exist  in  plants  and  animals  alike,  that  these 
possess  productive  powers,  and  that  a  certain  number 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  textui^  of  organised 
bodies,  and  that,  in  the  process  of  generation,  the 
redundant  quantity  of  them  proceeds  to  the  sexual 
organs,  and  there  constitutes  again  the  rudiments  of 
the  offspring.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
theories  held;  many,  many  more  have  been  promul- 
gated, but  it  were  a  waste  of  space  and  time  to 
reproduce  them. 

77.  We  shall  rather  now  give  the  moi-e  recent  facts 
in  connection  with  the  subject.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  existence  of  the  ova  in  the  ovaries.  Well,  these 
undei^,  after  fecundation,  very  marked  changes. 
Some  hold  that  the  germinal  vesicle  disap]:>ear8;  othei-s 
that  it  imdergoes  a  wondrous  transfoimation.  Martin 
Barry  maintains  that  it  does  not  disappear,  but  that  it 
returns  again  to  tlie  centre  of  the  ovule,  where  it 
becomes  altered  by  a  process  of  cell-development,  whicli 
enda  in  the  production  of  two  cells  in  the  centre  of 
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the  yolk,  from  which  cells  the  embryo  is  afterwards 
deT^oped.  The  germinal  vesicle  must  be  viewed  as  a 
parentK^ll ;  its  nuclear  particles,  which  form  the  ger- 
minal spot,  are  developed  into  secondary  cells ;  these 
again  are  formed  into  tertiary  cells ;  and  so  on,  until 
the  vesicle  has  got  subdivided  into  a  mass,  which  leads 
to  the  rupture  of  the  parent  cell.  From  some  of  theae 
cells  it  is  believed  that  a  larger  cell,  the  future  embryo- 
cell,  occupying  the  site  of  the  mticvla  germinativa,  and 
constituting  the  true  germinal  point  of  the  future 
being,  is  formed.  It  is  yet  not  settled  whether  the 
embryo-cell,  which  replaces  the  germinal  vesicle,  is 
formed  just  before  or  just  after  the  act  of  fecundation. 

Male  Contribution. — The  semen  secreted  by  the 
testes  is  thrown  into  the  vagina  in  the  act  of  coition. 
The  essential  part  of  this  secretion  is  the  spermatozoa. 

78.  The  Sperm  Cell. — The  spermatozoa,  or  peculiar 
particles  (not  animalcules,  as  was  at  one  time  thought), 
are  developed  within  the  seminal  cells  found  in  the 
secretion  of  the  testes.  Within  these  cells  they  are 
arranged  in  bundles ;  but  in  the  passage  of  the  fluid 
from  the  gland  through  the  efferent  apparatus  the  cells 
burst,  and  the  spermatic  particles  are  set  free.  The 
spermatozoa  consist  of  a  flattened  body  and  a  tail. 
The  width  of  the  body  is  about  l-6000th  part  of  an 
inch,  and  the  length  of  the  spermatozoon  is  about 
l-400th  to  l-600th  of  an  inch.  KoUiker  views  them 
as  ciliated  cells,  and  believes  that  they  move  about  in 
the  fluid  semen,  as  well  as  along  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  vagina  and  uterus  by  a  succession  of  wavy 
movements.  It  is  the  spermatic  particles,  and  not  the 
seminal  liquor,  which  are  the  fecundating  power.  This 
has  been  proved  by  experiment — by  filtering  the  semen, 
and  using  both  separately  in  the  fecundation  of  am- 
phibia. These  spermatozoa  move  principally  by  means 
of  the  undulations  of  their  tail.  M.  Godard  has 
discovered  some  with  a  very  small  head,  and  this  kind 
is  characterised  by  much  swifter  movements  tbaiii 
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others.  Donn6  has  pointed  oat  that  looomotiye  power 
is  destroyed  in  some  morbid  conditions  of  the  vaginal 
and  uterine  secretions,  and  in  consequence  the  fertilis- 
ing power  of  the  spermatozoon,  is  destroyed.  If  it 
loses  power  of  motion,  there  is  an  end  of  fecundation. 
If  it  be  the  case  that  the  depraved  secretions  of  the 
uterus  thus  injure  the  spermatic  partides,  this  may 
account  for  some  cases  of  sterility  where  there  is 
nothing  abnormal  in  connection  with  the  ovary. 

79.  Spallanzani  and  others  have  demonstrated  that 
very  little  semen  is  necessary.  The  spermatozoa  within 
the  sperm-cell  correspond  with  the  nuclear  particles 
forming  the  macula  germinativa,  or  germinal  spot  of 
the  germ-cell.  The  true  origin  of  the  ovum,  then,  as 
distinct  from  the  ovule,  is  in  the  alliance  of  the  germ- 
cells  and  sperm-cells  furnished  by  both  sexes. 

.  Act  of  FecuTidalion. — How  do  these  cells  unite! 
Dumas  and  Prevost  were  of  opinion  that  the  sperma- 
tozoa pierced  the  ovule,  and  became  changed  into  parts 
of  the  animal  embryo.  Dr  Martin  Barry  demonstrated 
the  fact  of  the  penetration  of  the  ovule,  and  numerous 
other  observers,  such  as  Keber,  Bischoff,  and  Meissner, 
have  verified  the  same  fact.  After  penetration  they 
come  into  contact,  and  unite  with  the  contents  of  the 
germ-cell.  More  than  one  spermatozoon  is  necessary, 
and  the  greater  the  number  penetrating,  the  more 
likely  is  fecundation  to  take  place.  Within  the  ovule 
the  spermatic  particles  become  still — ^they  cease  their 
wavy  mobility,  break  down,  and  disappear.  By  this 
time,  however,  they  have  efiected  their  purpose,  accom- 
plished their  great  and  interesting  work,  exerted  their 
fertiliziDg  influence,  inaugurated  the  formation  of  a 
future  being. 

80.  Place  of  Union  between  the  Oerm  and  Sperm- 
Cells. — Some  diflerence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
locality  of  meeting  or  junction  of  these  cells.  The 
older  authors  held  it  was  the  womb.  At  the  present 
day  the  theory  most  generally  held  is,  that  union  (and 
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vivification)  is  consummated  in  the  ovaiy.  Bischoff, 
Wagner,  Barry,  Coste,  and  others,  have  detected  sper- 
matozoa in  the  ovary  of  animals  that  had  been  killed 
soon  after  connection.  Bischoff  found  them  in  the 
ovary  of  a  bitch  24  hours  after  copulation,  and  still 
endowed  with  active  motion.  And  in  a  'female  mam- 
mal, a  day  or  two  afler  connection,  he  has  seen  them 
in  the  oviducts,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  The 
spermatic  particle,  then,  is  gallant  (ifjwe  may  be  allowed 
a  little  pleasantry),  it  requires  not  its  bride  to  come 
half  way  to  meet  it,  but  ascends  and  travels  its  zig-zag 
journey,  on  to  the  secret  bower  where  resides  the  lady- 
love with  whom  it  is  to  unite.  The  seat  of  contact  is 
not  then  hypothetical,  but  a  demonstrated  fact.  We 
should  mention  here,  also,  that  this  has  been  proved  by 
experiments.  Nuck  and  Haighton  placed  a  ligature, 
soon  after  copulation,  around  the  oviduct  of  a  rabbit, 
thus  occluding  it,  and  shutting  it  oflf  from  the  uterus. 
On  killing  the  animal  afterwards,  it  was  found  that  the 
development  of  the  ovum  was  proceeding.  There  is  a 
theory  (Coste)  that  points  to  the  necessity  of  the  ovary 
being  the  place  of  union ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  ovule, 
soon  after  leaving  the  Graafian  vesicle,  deteriorates,  and 
loses  its  capability  of  being  fecundated.  But  although 
union  of  the  cells  in  the  ovary  has  been  proved,  there 
are  those  who  yet  deny  that  vivification  is  there  accom- 
plished. Pouchet  is  one  of  them,  and  he  argues  in  this 
way.  He  says  that  the  ovary  cannot  be  the  place,  on 
the  ground  of  the  peristaltic  movement  of  lie  Fallo- 
pian tubes  being  towards  the  uterus,  and  not  towards 
the  ovaries.  Th\a  is  but  a  feeble  argument,  for  the 
spermatozoa,  as  already  seen,  are  endowed  with  the 
power  of  locomotion,  and  need  not  the  aid  of  this  peri- 
staltic movement,  but  are  independent  of  it.  Besides, 
the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  o\dduct  is  easily 
accounted  for,  as  it  has  to  bear  the  ovule  to  that  home — 
the  uterus — where  it  resides  until  the  foetus  is  per- 
fected.   It  may  be  granted  that  occasionally  umon  \a 
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effected  further  down,  either  in  the  oviduct  or  the 
uterus  itself. 

The  ovary  is  the  ubiuJ  place  ci  meetliig. 

Though  sometimeB  in  the  tubes  may  be  the  greeting; 

Or,  further  down,  into  the  vearv  womb; 

But  there  the  OYum  may  but  find  ita  tomb. 

For,  from  the  ovaiy  when  it  gets  away, 

It  rapidly  commences  to  decay. 

81.  Development  of  Ovum. — ^After  fecundation 
great  changes  take  place  in  the  ovule;  it  is  formed 
into  the  ovum.  The  first  thing  observed  is  the  cleav- 
age of  the  yolk,  and  the  division  of  the  cells.  The 
embryo  cell  elongates,  and  then  divides  into- two  by 
spontaneous  fissure  (Swammerdam).  At  the  same 
time,  the  yolk  divides  into  two  portions,  in  the  centre 
of  each  of  which  is  found  one  of  those  embryo  cells. 
The  two  cells  again  divide,  and  subdivide,  first  into 
four,  and  then  into  eight,  and  so  on,  yolk  and  cell  com- 
bining together  to  form  a  mass  called  "  the  germ  mass.** 
The  yolk,  undoubtedly,  forms  the  material  for  enabling 
the  cells  to  multiply.  It  is  from  this  germ-mass  that 
the  entire  structure  of  the  being  is  formed.  The  cells 
which  lie  nearest  the  suiface,  and  immediately  under 
the  zona  pellucida,  become  grouped  together,  and  form 
the  germinal  membrane  or  blastoderm.  This  mem- 
brane then  divides,  in  the  first  instance,  into  two 
layers — the  external  or  serous,  and  the  internal  or 
mucous.  Afterwards,  other  cells  of  this  mulberry  or 
germ-mass  gather  between  the  mucous  and  the  serous 
layers,  forming  a  third  layer,  termed  the  vascular.  In 
the  last  layer,  viz.,  the  vascular,  the  heart  and  vascular 
system  grow  and  develop.  The  mucous  layer  gives 
origin  to  the  mucous  membranes  and  glands ;  and  out  of 
the  serous  one  are  formed  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
the  extremities,  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  ovule 
after  fecundation.  To  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
matter  would  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  scojx)  and  pur- 
pose  of  this  short  work. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PREGNANCY,  OB  UTERO-GESTATION. 

82.  Pregnancy,  &C. — The  period  of  pi*eg]ianc7  is 
that  space  of  time  which  extends  from  fecundation  to 
parturition.  It  is  a  period  of  surpassing  interest,  not 
only  to  the  woman,  but  (owing  to  its  bearing  on  the 
economy,  and  the  great  changes  which  it  effects  in 
various  organs),  to  the  physician.  These  changes  are 
not  to  be  viewed  as  morbid,  but  sftnply  as  natural  pro- 
cesses adapted  to  the  attainment  of  a  great  end.  It  ia 
true  that  some  females  suffer  much  physical  distress 
during  this  period ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  many 
others  not  only  do  not  suffer  any,  but  are  blessed  witli 
an  increased  measure  of  health  and  strength.  In  the 
first  case  there  were  probably  weaknesses,  or  morbid  con- 
ditions, latent  or  patent,  existing  before  pregnancy,  and 
these  have  become  aggravated  by  it.  It  is  a  period  of 
constitutional  excitement,  the  neurotic  and  vascular 
system  participating  much ;  and  while  in  delicate  and 
disordered  females  (some  of  them,  at  least)  there  is, 
owing  to  this,  an  augmentation  of  distress,  in  others, 
of  a  healthier  type,  thei*e  is  an  advent  of  fresh  liveli- 
ness and  vigour.  Nay,  in  some  sickly  women  (phthi- 
sical, for  instance),  this  state,  far  from  being  patholo- 
gical, is  the  reverse  :  it  combats  the  morbid  elements, 
and  robs  them  for  'a  time,  at  least,  of  their  destructive 
power.  Women  fast  verging  to  "  the  everlasting  bourne 
whence  there  is  no  return"  have  in  this  way  their 
mundane  existence  prolonged  for  years.  Under  nor- 
mal conditions,  then  (but,  alas !  at  this  time  of  day 
how  rare  is  the  normal),  the  period  of  utero-gestation  is 
not  an  abnormal  one ;  and  this  is  a  benignant  arrange- 
ment^ for  grave  and  terrible  enough  are  the  gravid 
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woman's  pangs  when  the  day  arrives  that  she  has  to 
bring  forth  her  offspring.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
period  is  one  of  excitement;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
that  effects  are  often  manifested  with  electric  speed. 
Immediately  after  fecundation,  females  have  been  con- 
scious of  this,  and  have  experienced  the  most  unwonted 
sensations. 

83.  Uterine  Changes  during  Pregnanoy.— When 
impregnation  has  taken  place,  a  mysterious  impulse  is 
communicated  to  the  womb,  and  it  becomes  subject 
to  increased  vital  action ;  this,  too,  be  it  remembered, 
before  the  ovum  arrives  in  its  expectant  cavity.  It 
becomes  congested ;  there  is  an  afflux  of  blood  to  it ; 
its  vessels  enlarge,  and  indistinct  ones  are  seen  to  grow 
and  expand,  and  convey  blood  for  the  first  Idme.  The 
coats  of  the  arteries  also  become  thickened  and  stronger. 
The  veins  become  distended,  and  the  lymphatics  grow 
\mtil  they  become  visible.  The  nerves  also  increase  in 
size.  The  parenchyma  of  the  uterus,  more  particularly, 
undergoes  great  change.  It  enlai^ges  by  an  increase  of 
the  fusiform  nucleated  fibres.  The  walls  increase  in 
thickness,  at  least  during  the  fii'st  three  months,  until 
they  are  from  ^  to  $  of  an  inch  thick.  Particularly 
notice  where  this  increase  first  begins.  It  is  first  in  the 
fundus,  next  in  the  body,  and  lastly  in  the  cervix. 
Some  hold  the  opinion  that  it  enlarges  first  where  the 
placenta  is  placed,  and  then  in  other  parts  as  a  result 
of  the  pressure  made  on  it  by  the  contained  ovum. 
During  nearly  one-half  of  the  period  of  pregnancy  the 
uterus  remains  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  After  this, 
when  entering  on  the  fifth  month,  it  ascends,  and  in 
the  fundus  in  those  females  who  are  not  much  loaded 
anteriorly  with  adipose  tissue,  it  may  be  felt  above  the 
pubis.  About  the  5th  month  it  arrives  about  midway 
between  the  pubis  and  umbilicus.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  month  it  is  at  the  umbilicus ;  at  the  end  of 
this  month  it  is  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  ensi- 
form  cartilage,  and  then  it  reaches  this  cartilage  itself 
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before  the  end  of  the  gravid  period.  About  the  latter 
half  of  the  9  th  month  it  rather  descends  somewhat  again, 
owing  to  the  yielding  of  the  abdominal  walls.  At  this 
fidl  term  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen,  and  may  be  felt  as  a  tense  body.  The 
length  of  the  uterus  at  this  time  is  from  12  te  14  in. ; 
its  breadth  about  9  in.,  and  antero-posteriorly  also 
about  9. 

84.  Changes  in  the  Cervix  XTteri. — ^The  cervix 
swells  and  becomes  softer ;  has  a  soft  and  cushiony  feel; 
and  the  os  is  somewhat  dilatable.  The  follicles  enlarge 
and  may  be  detected  by  the  teuch.  During  the  earl}' 
part  of  pregnancy,  up  te  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  month, 
the  OS  descends  a  little,  and  is  slightly  anteverted,  or 
turned  forward.  As  the  uterus  ascends,  there  is  ante- 
version  of  the  fundus,  and  the  os  is  then  retroverted, 
or  turned  backward.  Between  the  5th  and  Gth  month, 
the  cervix  shortens  by  the  expansion  of  the  womb. 
At  the  Gth  month  it  is  said  te  lose  about  ^th  of  its 
length,  and  it  shortens  gradually  until  it  may  be  said 
to  disapi>ear,  or  form  pai-t  of  the  enlarged  cavity  of  the 
utenLS,  at  the  end  of  the  gi-avid  period.  The  method 
and  time  of  shortening  has  led  te  dispute.  The  old 
opinion  was  that,  after  the  5  th  month,  the  cervix  began 
gradiially  to  develop,  and  expand  from  above  down- 
wards, and  thus  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
uterine  cavity.  Through  the  labours  of  Stoltz,  Cazeaux, 
and  Matthews  Duncan,  this  opinion  is  in  the  way 
of  explosion.  The  cervix  becomes  hypertrophied  and 
softened,  but  it  is  not  developed  until  the  Ifi^  month 
of  gestation.  There  is  an  old  memoir  by  Weitbrecht, 
"  De  TJtero  Muliebri,"  which  shows  that  he,  more  than 
100  years  ago,  held  this  view,  deemed  a  discovery 
of  Stoltz.  The  shortening  of  the  cervix,  is  not  by 
distension  of  the  uterus  but  by  approximation  of  its 
extremities. 

85.  Changes  in  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 

Uterus. — Striking  alterations  of  the  lining  membrdiL*^ 
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take  place.  It  beoomeB  taigid  and  thickened,  and  this 
state  marks  more  espeoiallj  the  tabular  glandis  (2  lines 
long),  and  the  capillaries  occupying  the  interspaces  of 
these.  The  villi  elongate,  and  oyer  and  between  them, 
is  exuded  a  layer  of  pulpy  matter,  celloid  particles,  and 
albuminoid  material,  the  quanti^  being  large.  The 
glands  enlarge  so  much  that  they  can  be  seen  by  the 
imaided  eye.  This  enlargement  of  the  follicles  and 
capillaries,  together  with  the  exuded  material,  are  just 
a  transformation  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  it  is 
this  which  constitutes  the  decidua  vera,  litis  change 
was  described  by  William  Hunter,  and  hence  it  is 
often  called  the  decidua  of  Hunter.  This  pulpy  material 
soon  acquires  consistence,  and  lines  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  womb.  It  was  termed  decidua  from  the  fact  of 
its  fall,  or  shedding,  taking  place,  which  it  does  at  the 
time  of  labour.  If  there  has  been  dispute  about  the 
cervix,  there  has  been  even  more  about  the  method 
of  formation  of  this  decidua.  Some  have  held  the 
opinion  that  the  decidua  vera  was  a  new  formation ; 
this  was  the  opinion  of  Hunter.  On  the  contrary, 
such  able  physiologists  as  Coste,  Sharpey,  and  E.  H. 
Weber,  believe  it  to  be  only  a  hypertrophied  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  contains  the  same  glands, 
and  other  characteristics,  and  may  be  therefore  jiist  viewed 
as  a  modification  of  that  membrane.  This  decidua  is  an 
opaque  membrane  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  and  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus. 
It  is  rough  and  flocculent  externally,  or  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  uterus,  smooth  on  the  inner  side,  or 
that  next  the  ovum,  glistening,  in  fact,  like  a  serous 
membrane.  It  is  very  vascular,  and  is  siipplied  with 
blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  womb.  Dr  Montgomery 
examined  it  minutely,  and  thus  reports: — "On  the 
external  surface  a  great  many  cup-like  eminences,  or 
cotyledons  like  little  bags  exist.  Some  of  them  arc 
closed  sacs,  others  are  open  at  the  end  next  the  uterus. 
Within  their  cavity  a  milky  fluid  was  sometimes 
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found."  Dr  Montgomery  suggests  that  these  cotyle- 
dons are  reservoirs,  or  storehouses,  for  the  nutrient 
fluids  separated  from  the  maternal  blood,  and  destined 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus. 

86.  Decidna  Beflexa. — The  decidua  vera  consists  of 
two  layers ;  the  other  one  is  termed  "  reflexa."  Ajs 
opinions  differed  with  respect  to  the  decidua  vera,  so 
views  conflict  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the 
decidua  reflexa  is  produced.  Goodsir,  the  lamented 
anatomist  (and  who  sacrificed  his  health  to  his  loved 
pursuit),  explained  its  formation  thus.  The  decidua 
vera,  he  held,  was  the  mucous  membrane  altered  by  a 
process  of  cell-development.  The  ovum,  on  entering 
the  uterus,  he  thought,  then  became  buried  in  the 
cellular  material  going  to  form  the  decidua  vera,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  parts.  According  to  this  reliable 
authority,  it  is  formed  out  of  the  cellular  secretion 
derived  from  the  decidua  vera.  Coste's  view,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  support,  is  this.  He  says  that  so 
soon  as  the  ovum  enters  the  uterus,  it  becomes  partially 
buried  in  the  soft  pulpy  mucous  membrane  forming  the 
decidua;  the  precise  part  of  the  decidua  where  the 
ovum  is  imbedded  becoming  the  seat  of  increased 
nutrition,  which  impels  it  to  develop  around  the  ovum, 
just  as  fleshy  granulations  surroimd  the  pea  of  an 
issue.  The  altered  mucous  membrane  increases  thus 
in  thickness  at  the  point  where  the  ovum  is  situated, 
and  develops  around  it  until  both  extremities  meet  and 
unite.  There  is  not  much  difference  here  between  the 
views  of  Coste  and  Goodsir. 

Another  view  is  this,  that  the  ovum,  instead  of 
getting  imbedded  in  the  material  of  the  membrane, 
pushes  the  decidua  before  it.  It  removes  a  portion  oif 
the  membrane  from  the  uterus,  and  as  the  ovum 
develops,  the  decidua  reflexa  grows  also,  until  at  the 
end  of  pregnancy  its  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  decidua  vera. 

87.  Decidua  Serotma.— This  is  that  part  lying  W 
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tween  the  placenta  and  the  ateros.  A  part  of  the  ovum 
is  left  uncovered  hj  the  decidual  membrane,  but  another 
develops  until  it  joins  it.-  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  patch  put 
upon  iJie  opening  caused  hy  the  entrance  of  the  ovum 
into  the  plastic  material  which  forms  the  decidua.  The 
principal  use  of  the  decidua  is  to  afford  a  mdua  for  the 
ovum  in  its  earlier  stages,  and^bjr  means  of  its  glands 
to  supply  needed  nourishment  prior  to  the  development 
and  organization  of  the  placenta. 

Hydro-perione  of  Bresohet — ^That  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  decidua  not  occupied  by  the  ovum  contains 
a  secretion,  of  an  albuminous  nature,  exuded  from 
the  thickened  and  altered  mucous  membrane.  This 
contributes  to  the  nutrition  of  the  early  ovum,  before 
the  placenta  is  elaborated.  Breschet  termed  it  the 
hydro-perione — fluid  of  the  perione. 

88.  Cliorion. — The  chorion  (chores,  a  band  or  col- 
lection), so  called  from  its  shaggy  fringe  of  villous 
excrescences,  is  the  outer  coat  or  envelope  of  the  ovum, 
and  it  is  developed  before  the  ovum  enters  the  uterus ; 
for  when  the  latter  has  reached  the  womb,  it  is  found 
to  possess  both  chorion  and  amnion.  It  is  a  shining, 
transparent,  and  rather  tough,  membi-ane,  covering  the 
whole  of  the  ovum,  witli  the  exception  of  the  placenta, 
which  interposes  between  it  and  the  uterine  wall.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  chorion  is  developed  before 
or  after  fecundation.  Wharton  Jones,  Valentin,  and 
otlicrs  hold  that  the  ovum,  as  it  passes  down  the 
oviduct,  becomes  covered  with  an  albuminous  coating. 
This  adheres  to  the  vitellary  membrane  or  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  ovule,  and  constitutes  the  chorion.  This 
albuminous  layer  is  the  analogue  of  the  white  of  tlic; 
egg,  and  yields  nutriment  to  the  ovule.  Though  the 
chorion  is  smooth  and  glistening  when  first  developed, 
no  sooner  has  it  arrived  at  the  uterus  (for  its  9  months' 
sojournment)  than  it  assumes  a  villous  appearance.  It 
is  then  fitly  termed  "shaggy  chorion."  These  villi, 
which  are  processes  thrown  out  by  Nature  for  purposes 
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of  absorption,  have  been  variously  viewed  and  desig- 
nated. Hunter  termed  them  vessels,  and  Bums,  Baillie, 
and  others  also  so  named  them.  Goodsir  and  Mont- 
gomery deemed  them  as  analogous  to  the  spongioles  of 
a  plant.  If  so,  they  absorb  nutriment  by  endosmosis. 
Breschet,  Velpeau,  Cams,  do  not  consider  them  as 
blood-vessels  either.  But  although  al  an  early  period 
they  are  neither  blood-vessels  nor  canals  for  the  passage 
of  the  same,  at  a  more  advanced  stage  vessels  are  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  them, — they  convey,  in 
fact,  the  embryonic  vessels.  As  the  ovum  grows,  these 
villi  undergo  a  change;  they  diminish  in  size,  and 
disappear,  except  at  that  part  where  the  placenta  is 
formed.  By  the  end  of  the  4th  month  this  oblitera- 
tion has  taken  place.  What  becomes  of  the  remaining 
villi?  Are  they  transformed  into  placental  villi?  Not 
exactly ;  but  they  form  the  internal  part  of  them.  They 
are  collected  and  grouped  together  to  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  placenta.  They  are  the  frame-work  on 
which  vessels  ramify  and  travel  from  the  ovum  to  the 
uterus.  The  chorion  may  be  split  into  two  laminae, 
especially  where  it  covers  the  placenta.  The  outer  is 
the  exo-chorion,  and  the  inner  the  endo-chorion. 

89.  The  Vesicnla  Alba. — Before  going  to  the  am- 
nion, the  umbilical  vesicle  may  be  noticed.  It  lies  in 
the  space  between  the  chorion  and  amnion.  It  exists 
always  in  the  earlier  months  of  utero-gestation,  and  is 
connected  with  the  intestinal  canaL  It  is  the  vitellus 
on  which  the  embryo  is  first  formed,  and  it  is  analo- 
gous to  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  hut  only  it  is  not  enclosed 
within  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  at  last  In  early  ova 
it  is  pretty  large;  lies  upon  and  conmiimicates  with 
the  intestine.  It  gradusdly  forms  a  pervious  canal. 
About  the  2nd  month  it  shrinks,  and  ceases  to  be  per- 
vious. It  consists  of  two  laminse,  an  external  vascular, 
and  an  internal  mucous  one.  It  possesses  two  vessels, 
the  omphalo-mesenteric  arteiy  and  vein.  It  shrinks 
and  oolkpees  to  the  end  of  the  gravid  period.  Accotd.- 
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ing  to  YelpeaUy  it  is  subfiervient  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  embryo,  until  the  cord  and  nmbilical  yessels  are 
formed. 

90.  Amnion. — ^The  amnion  is  a  thin  and  transparent 
membrane,  resembling  the  chorion  a  good  deal,  but  of 
stronger  texture.  It  is  made  up  hj  the  coalescing  of 
the  layer  of  small  Yesides  formed  on  the  inner  sui&oe 
of  the  membrane  which  inyests  the  yitellus  with  the 
mulberry-like  structure  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
yolk,  but  passing  to  its  circumference.  M.  Coste  calls 
it  a  true  epidermis  of  the  blastoderm^  and  says  that  it 
is  detached  from  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  embiyonic 
spot.  This  membrane  is  internal  to  the  chorion,  and 
invests  the  embryo  very  closely  at  an  early  period.  It 
is  continuous  with  the  common  int^^nment  of  the  foetus 
at  the  open  abdominal  parietes.  At  a  later  period  of 
pregnancy  it  is  separated  from  the  foetus  by  the  liquor 
amnii,  which  it  secretes,  and  which  is  the  fluid  in  which 
the  child  floats.  It  finiedly  approaches  and  unites  with 
the  chorion,  the  tunica  media  intervening.  This  tunica 
media  is  an  extremely  delicate,  transparent  substance, 
resembling  somewhat  the  arachnoid  membrane.  It  is 
called  by  Velpeau,  "  Corps  reticulare and  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  the  allantois ;  but  this  view  has  not 
much  support.  The  amnion  gives  the  outer  coat  to  the 
foetal  face  of  the  phicenta,  and  to  the  funis  umbilicu». 
The  function  of  the  amnion  is  to  aflbrd,  along  with  the 
chorion,  a  protection  to  the  ovum,  besides,  as  before 
observed,  to  secrete  the  amniotic  fluid.  The  two  mem- 
branes form  occasionally  a  tough  bag ;  at  other  times 
they  are  feeble  and  easily  ruptured.  When  very  tough, 
as  we  shall  notice  further  on,  they  retard  labour ;  and 
when  very  slender,  they  also  delay  it  in  some  cases,  by 
rupturing  prematurely,  and  entailing  dry  passages,  and 
by  not  forming  the  invaluable  dilating  bag.  On  rare 
occasions  they  have  not  given  way  at  all,  and  the  entire 
ovum  has  thus  been  expelled.  Occasionally,  a  little 
^uj'd  exhta  between  the  amnion  and  chorion.  This, 
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which  happens  seldom,  is  called  the  false  waters^  the 
trae  being  within  the  amnion. 

91.  Liquor  Anmii. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
fluid,  or  "  waters,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  in  which 
the  fcetiis  floats.  It  varies  much  in  quantity.  At 
times  it  will  be  about  1  oz.,  at  other  times  it  will 
amount  to  a  gallon  or  two.  We  have  seen  it  gush  out 
and  down  into  the  floor  like  a  cataract,  making  young 
doctors  and  old  women  tremble.  Its  properties  also 
vary.  In  some  instances  it  is  clear  and  odourless,  in 
others  it  is  opalescent,  brownish,  or  black;  dirty,  viscid, 
and  oflensive  to  the  olfectories.  It  contains  various 
salts,  such  as  sod.  chlor.,  calcis  phosph.,  and  some 
Benzoic  acid,  also  some  albumen.  Its  quantity,  as  a 
rule,  increases  as  pregnancy  advances,  though  relatively 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  foetus  it  diminishes. 

92.  How  the  Liquor  Anmii  is  Secreted. — This  has 
been  matter  of  controversy.  Some  hold  that  it  is  a 
secretion  from  the  foetus,  either  urine  or  perspiration. 
"  Most  authors,"  says  Dionis,  "  take  this  water  to  be 
the  urine  of  the  foetus,  because  of  its  saltish  taste but 
he  properly  adds,  "  that  is  no  sufficient  reason,  for  the 
tears  and  other  serosities  have  also  the  taste  of  salt, 
and  yet  are  not  urine."  He  also  says,  *'  Did  the  foetus 
make  water  all  the  time,  more  than  a  bucketful  would 
collect."  It  was  poor  logic  to  conclude  it  urine  because 
of  its  saltishness ;  as  weU,  if  it  had  been  sweetish, 
might  they  have  called  it  arsenic  or  acetate  of  lead, 
bemuse  both,  like  sugar,  are  sweet.  No  one  now  views 
it  as  a  foetal  secretion.  It  is  known  to  exist  before  the 
embryo  is  visible.  It  is  now  universally  held  to  be  an 
exudation  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  amnion. 

93.  TTse  of  Liquor  Amuii. — Its  use,  like  its  origin, 
or  like  the  origin  of  man,  has  been  much  controverted. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  foetus.  Haller,  Heister,  and  MUller  held  that 
it  passed  into  the  stomach,  because  hairs  had  been 
found  in  that  viscua    Miiller,  however,  says  tliat 
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mode  of  nutrition  must  be  of  little  value,  being  of  quite 
inadequate  amount.  Bigbj  thought  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  foetus  in  the  very  earliest  part  of 
pregnancy,  from  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  fluid 
contains  most  nutritious  matter.  Many  arguments 
m&j  be  brought  against  this  view.  1^,  It  is  not 
required,  there  being  a  system  of  vessels  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  nourishing  the  foetus ;  2ndf  It  is  some- 
times so  foul,  offensive,  and  even  putrid^  as  to  render 
it  totally  unfit  for  sudi  a  purpose ;  3n2,  It  has  been 
analysed,  and  found  to  contain  an  insignificant  quantity 
of  nutritious  matter ;  ith,  Monstrosities  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  bom  aHve  without  oesophagus  or  diges- 
tive canal. 

94.  Real  TTse  of  Liquor  AmniL — Its  proper  func- 
tion would  seem  simply  to  be  to  protect  the  young 
embryo  in  the  earlier  weeks,  especially  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  uterine  walls,  and  to  protect  the  vessels  of 
the  placenta  and  cord  at  a  more  advanced  period, 
which  otherwise  would  be  in  danger  of  having  their 
circulation  arrested  by  compression.  Then  it  also 
affords  some  protection  to  the  contained  body  from 
any  blows  or  forces  acting  on  the  abdomen,  and  per- 
mits of  free  movement  to  the  limbs  of  the  foetus,  which 
might  otherwise  be  restrained  in  a  manner  adverse  to 
development.  A  further  and  highly  important  use  is 
this,  that  during  labour  it  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  a  soft  bag,  which  helps  materially  to  dilate  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus.  Lastly,  when  this  very  service- 
able bag  is  ruptured,  the  "  waters  "  lubricate  the  vagina 
and  external  parts,  softening  them  as  by  some  process 
of  enchantment,  and  smoothing  the  passages  for  the 
descent  of  the  child. 

95.  Placenta. — ^The  placenta  (after-birth,  or  after- 
burden)  is  the  organ  through  whose  medium  the  foetus 
is  sustained  and  nourished.  It  was  called  placenta  by 
Fallopius  from  its  shape,  resembling,  as  it  does,  a  cake. 

is  called  afler-birth  because  in  natural  cases  it  comes 
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after  the  birth.  It  is  a  somewhat  circular,  flat,  spongy 
mass,  made  up  in  great  part  of  foetal  vessels.  It  is 
pretty  large  about  the  termination  of  pregnancy — 
about  1  lb.  weight;  diameter,  7  or  8  in.;  circumference, 
24  in. ;  thickness,  about  1^  in.  It  is  smooth  and 
glistening  on  its  internal  surface,  from  being  covered 
by  the  chorion  and  amnion,  under  which  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  umbilical  vessels  may  be  seen.   It  has  been 
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said  by  some  to  possess  absorbents,  and  also  nerves 
(Hunter,  Wrisberg,  Chaussier,  Bauer,  <fec.);  but  eminent 
physiologists  allege  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Did 
nerves  exist,  pain  would  be  felt  when  the  cord  is  cut, 
which  is  not  the  case.  On  its  maternal,  or  external, 
or  uterine  surface,  it  is  covered  by  the  decid.  v. 
^serotina),  while  on  the  internal  or  fcetal  surface,  which 
iBy  as  before  said,  smooth  and  shining,  it  is  covered  by 
the  chorion  and  amnion,  and,  according  to  Hunter  and 
Baillie,  by  the  decidua  choriL  J£  the  decidua  serotina 
is  peeled  off  from  the  maternal  surface,  the  IciboB 
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lobules  are  seeiiy  with  processes  of  decidna  dipping 
down  between  the  divisions.  Each  of  the  irreguJarlj- 
shaped  lobes  of  which  the  placenta  consists  is  formed 
by  the  ramifications  of  one  branch  of  the  umbilical 
arteries  and  vein  after  their  first  division,  and  the 
vessels  of  one  lobe  have  rarely  communication  with 
those  of  another  lobe ;  they  anastomose  but  little  with 
each  other. 

96.  Formation  of  the  Placenta. — ^The  placenta  is 
developed  from  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  These  villi, 
as  before  noticed,  diminish  and  disappear  at  all  points 
excepting  where  the  chorion  is  in  contact  with  the 
uterus.  At  this  point  they  take  on  increased  develop- 
ment, and  vessels  derived  from  the  inner  layer  of  the 
chorion  also  take  on  speedy  growtL  Thus  the  placenta 
is  formed.  The  allantois,  which  arises  from  the  caudal 
extremity  of  the  foetus,  and  conveys  the  vessels  consti- 
tuting the  future  umbilical  vein  and  arteries,  approaches 
with  seeming  instinct  to  the  same  spot  where  the  villi 
have  grouped  themselves  and  are  growing,  and  the 
cord  is  generally  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  placental 
mass.  Occasionally  the  allantois  is  erratic  in  its  move- 
ment, and  inserts  the  umbilical  vessels  at  or  near  the 
edge  of  the  placenta.  In  some  rare  instances  it  misses 
its  mark  altogether — conveys,  in  fact,  the  vessels  to 
the  wrong  part  of  the  ovum,  in  which  circumstance  the 
latter  perishes  from  lack  of  nourishment. 

97.  Arrangement  of  the  Vessels. — The  two  umbili- 
cal arteries,  at  their  insertion  into  the  internal  or  foetal 
sur&ce  of  the  placenta,  divide  and  subdivide  as  they 
dip  into  the  substance  of  the  cake,  and  are  minutely 
distributed  to  the  various  lol^es.  There  they  meet  the 
minute  radicles  of  the  umbilical  vein,  capillaries,  pro- 
bably, being  interpased.  These  venous  radicles  gra- 
dually coalesce,  until  larger  vessels  are  formed,  which 
again  blend  to  constitute  the  umbilical  vein. 

98.  Vtero-placental  Circulation. — This  is  a  subject 
that  baa  engaged  the  careful  attention  of  many  great 
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physiologists,  including  Hunter,  Wrisberg,  Reid,  Good- 
air,  the  Webers,  &c.  The  connection  between  the 
maternal  and  fcetal  blood,  the  relation  between  the 
uterine  and  foetal  B3rstem  of  vessels,  has  been  the 
ground  of  much  controversy  and  contrariety.  Some 
have  held  that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between 
the  child  and  its  parent  by  means  of  continuous  vessels ; 
that  there  is  a  direct  flow  of  blood  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Others  maintain  that  the  mother's  blood  passes 
by  absorption  into  the  system  of  the  fee  bus.  There  are 
some,  again,  who  hold  that  the  maternal  blood  is  poured 
into  certain  cells  placed  on  the  maternal  surface  of  the 
placenta;  and  that,  while  lodging  in  these  cells,  the 
fcetal  vessels  select  or  choose,  or  remove  from  it,  what- 
ever is  needed  for  the  sustenance  of  the  foetus.  This 
was  the  opinion  held  by  the  Hunters.  Lastly,  another 
school  believe  that  the  foetal  vessels  are  in  close  appo- 
sition with  those  of  the  mother,  but  that  the  maternal 
blood  does  not  enter  the  placenta  at  all. 

99,  The  view  now  most  generally  held  is  this. 
The  placenta  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  maternal 
and  the  foetal.  These  are,  however,  intimately  blended, 
and  cannot  be  separated,  the  one  from  the  other,  as  ia 
the  case  in  the  lower  animals.  There  is  thus  two 
separate  and  independent  circulatory  systems,  and  no 
single  and  continuous  stream.  It  was  attempted  to 
demonstrate  a  continuity  of  circulation  by  means  of 
injection  projected  into  the  vessels  of  the  umbilical 
cord;  but  when  they  did  pass  from  the  foetal  part  into 
the  maternal,  it  was  found,  on  careful  examination,  to 
have  been  by  extravasation,  not  by  a  continuous  canaL 
A  fair  argument,  too,  in  favour  of  two  circulations  lies 
here — that  in  examining  the  blood  of  the  parent,  and 
that  of  her  offspring,  the  foetus,  it  is  found  to  differ 
considerably,  both  in  the  size  and  relative  number  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  and  also  as  regards  the  amount  of 
fibrin  and  albumen:  non-continuity,  then,  but  inti- 
mate alliance.    The  arrangement  is  this : — ^Ist,  Oi!L\!iDL<& 
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foetal  side,  the  umbilical  arteries  terminate  in  the 
umbilical  veins,  and  not  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus. 
2nd,  On  the  maternal  side,  the  blood  of  the  mother  is 
poured  by  the  curling  arteries  into  certain  cells,  from 
which  it  returns  to  the  mother  again  hj  the  uterine 
sinuses  or  veins.  In  these  cells  the  foetal  placental 
vessels  dip,  and  thus  the  foetal  blood  is  acted  upon  hj 
that  of  the  parent :  two  currents,  then,  but  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  interchanging  good  offices  through  a  mem- 
branous walL 

So  HnntoT^s  vidw,  though  oft  assailed, 
Is  now  the  one  that's  finnly  held. 

We  may  give  W.  Hunter^s  own  words : — "  It  seems," 
says  he,  incontestable  that  the  human  placenta,  like 
that  of  the  quadruped,  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
parts,  though  blended  together,  viz.,  an  umbilical,  which 
may  be  considered  part  of  the  foetus,  and  a  uterine, 
which  belongs  to  the  mother,  and  that  each  of  these 
parts  has  its  peculiar  system  of  arteries  and  veins ;  that 
the  circulation  through  these  two  parts  of  the  placenta 
differs  in  the  following  manner : — In  the  umbilical 
portion  the  arteries  terminate  in  the  veins  by  a  con- 
tinuity of  canal,  whereas,  in  the  uterine  portion,  there 
are  intermediate  cells,  into  which  the  arteries  termi- 
nate, and  from  which  the  veins  begin."  Further,  he 
adds,  *'In  separating  the  placenta  from  the  uterus, 
which  is  commonly  practicable  with  the  least  imagin- 
able force,  all  the  vessels  are  torn  through,  and  then 
each  broken  vessel  has  an  open  mouth  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uterus,  and  a  corresponding  orifice  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  placenta." 

100.  Weber's  View. — This  able  physiologist,  though 
agreeing  mainly  with  Hunter,  gives  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  it.  He  says,  that ' '  the  large  vessels  which  leave 
the  uterus  to  pass  into  the  decidua  are  deprived  of  all 
except  their  innermost  tunics,  which  are  as  soft  and 
lender  as  coagulated  lympL    The  veins  form  a  net- 
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work,  and  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  become  wider 
the  more  deeply  that  they  penetrate  between  the 
lobules.  Thus  the  veins  themselves  form  cells,  or 
sinuses,  into  which  the  fcetal  villi  project.  The  deli- 
cate and  yielding  coat  of  the  vein  is  borne  inwards  by 
each  villus  pressing  upon  its  exterior,  and  so  is  itself 
the  covering  of  all  the  villi  which  compose  the  foetal 
lobules,  and  which  seem  to  project  into  its  exterior.*' 
The  opinion  of  W.  Hunter  was  also  confirmed  by  Dr 
Beid,  and  by  Groodsir,  whose  able  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  reflect  much  lustre  upon  his 
honoured  name. 

101.  Placenta  in  the  Lower  Animals. — In  the 
ruminantia  it  is  divided  into  cotyledons.  In  the  cat  it 
is  just  a  circular  belt ;  in  the  mai-e  it  is  spread  all  over 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus.  The  form  varies 
much;  and  Sir  E.  Home  proposed  actually  to  classify 
animals  according  to  the  different  forms  of  placenta. 

102.  Fnnction  of  the  Placenta. — The  older  authors 
were  of  opinion  that  the  maternal  blood  went  direct  to 
the  foetus,  and  thus  nourished  it ;  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  two  circulations  has  wrecked  and  exploded  that 
view.  The  afterbirth  fulfils  two  offices, — a  pulmonary 
or  branchial  one,  and  a  nutritious.  It  supplies  nourish- 
ment to  the  foetus  in  order  that  it  may  grow,  and  also 
oxygenizes  its  blood.  It  is  both  lungs,  and  a  gastro> 
enteric  canal. 

103.  What  is  the  Mode  of  Transmission?— It  is 
osmotic, — ^through  membrane.  This  has  been  proved 
in  various  ways.  Madder  has  passed  between  the 
mother  and  infant,  and  other  substances,  such  as  ether 
and  camphor.  The  animal  poisons  are  thus  also  trans- 
mitted ;  such  as  that  of  scarlatina  and  small-pox ;  for 
infants  have  been  bom  with  these  diseases,  or  the 
evidences  that  one  or  other  has  existed  in  tUero,  such 
88  the  "  pitting"  left  by  the  latter  disease.  Malarial 
poison  has  also  passed  to  the  infant  in  this  way,  as  haa 
been  indicated  by  its  peculiar  tremors  in.  tihe  woici)c>« 
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Sir  James  Simpson  was  wont  to  mention  an  instance 
showing  how  disease  could  in  the  same  manner  be 
traosmitted  from  the  foetus  to  its  mother.  A  gentle- 
man had  syphilis  when  young,  and  afterwards  married, 
and  cohabited  with  his  wife  many  yeara.  The  lady 
only  became  affected  by  the  disease  on  becoming  pr^- 
nant,  for  before  this  no  symptoms  of  it  were  eyinced. 
The  child  was  bom  with  the  disease.  We  have  seen 
more  than  one  case  exactly  paralleL  Analogical  proof 
of  transmission  through  membrane  has  been  furnished 
by  Mr  Savory  of  London,  who  injected  the  foetus  of  a 
cow  with  strychnia.  The  mother  was  affected  by  it, 
but  not  the  other  foetuses.  This  is  a  clinching  piece 
of  evidence.  How  is  the  process  of  nutrition  carried 
on?  We  shall  let  €k)odsir  tell,  for  he  has  done  it 
ably;  but  first  a  sentence  about  the  nutriment  obtained 
in  this  way  by  the  foetus.  It  is  not  blood  that  it 
i*eceives,  but  a  milk-like  material  elaborated  out  of 
that  of  the  parent.  This  is  contained  in  the  cells  in 
which  the  chorionic  vessels  ramify.  Although  it  has 
not  been  analysed,  it  is  believed  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
milk,  and  this  view  would  seem  to  be  very  plausible. 
Oases  have  been  met  with  where,  the  mother  having 
suffered  from  pleurisy  in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy, 
a  milky  fluid  has  been  found  in  the  pleurse. 

104.  Ooodsir's  Description  of  the  Process  of  Nutri- 
tion.— One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  system  of  nutrition  is  carried  on  has  been 
given  by  the  renowned  Goodsir.  He  views  the  cells 
derived  from  the  decidua  and  chorion,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  villi,  as  similar  in  function  to  the  cells  of  the 
intestinal  villi.  The  maternal  layer  is  sup]X)sed  to 
grow  continually  by  the  assimilation  of  material  from 
the  maternal  blood.  As  these  cells  become  mature 
they  burst,  and  their  contents,  which  are  of  a  milky 
appearance,  pass  into  the  space  between  the  two  layers 
of  cells,  new  ones  developed  from  the  germinal  spots 
be^g  formed  to  succeed  them.    This  cavity,  therefore. 
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between  the  maternal,  and  foetal  portions  of  the  villus, 
— ^between  the  two  layers  of  cells, — ^may  be  viewed  as 
the  digestive  part  of  the  placenta.  In  regard  to  the 
branchial  function,  the  vessels  of  the  villi  supply  the 
place  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  The  maternal 
blood  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  atmospheric  air,  for 
it  is  presented  to  the  vessels  of  the  villi  of  an  arterial 
quality.  Oxygen  can  thus  pass  into  these,  and  carbonic 
acid,  or  other  excrementitious  or  effete  material,  pass  out 
and  into  the  system  of  the  mother,  by  endosmosis  and 
exosmosis;  and  thus  the  blood  of  the  foetus  be  kept 
in  a  condition  fitted  for  its  preservation  and  healthy 
development 

105.  Site  of  Placenta. — The  placenta  may  be 
attached  to  any  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
uterus.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  body  is  a  common 
part,  and  it  is  also  frequently  at  the  fundus.  M. 
Naegel6,  jun.,  says,  it  is  most  frequently  at  the  left 
side ;  next  on  the  right  side.  By  means  of  the  stetho- 
scope we  may  map  out  the  site  of  its  attachment  pretty 
well.  In  very  rare  cases  it  is  placed  at  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  or  even  over  the  os,  forming  a  critical  com- 
plication, as  shall  be  noticed  further  on  in  these  pages. 

106.  Varieties  of  Placenta. — The  cord,  as  before 
said,  is  usually  placed  about  the  centre  of  the  cake,  but 
at  times  it  passes  in  at  the  edge.  This  is  termed  the 
battledore  placenta.  In  plural  births,  a  distinct  after- 
birth, funis,  and  bag  of  membranes  are  formed  for 
each  child.  The  twin-placentfe  are  usually  joined  at 
their  edges,  and  when  viewed  on  their  maternal  aspect, 
you  would  think  that  there  was  only  one.  But  the 
vessels  of  each  are  distinct  and  separate,  and  do  not 
anastomose,  and  the  circulations  are  of  course  inde- 
pendent. By  this  arrangement  experience  teaches  us 
that  though  one  child  may  perish  in  utero,  the  other 
may  go  on  to  a  healthy  maturity;  though  one  may 
be  feeble,  the  other  may  be  strong, — another  of  the 
innumerable  evidences  of  profound  wisdom.   A.  ca\x\AOTL 
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may  be  given  in  connection  with  the  placenta  whose 
funis  is  inserted  at  its  edge.  When  removing  it^  if 
that  should  be  necessary,  little  traction  should  be  made 
in  case  of  severing  it. 

107.  Morbid  Conditions. — ^Although  the  placenta  is 
an  organ  of  a  low  type,  being  destitute  of  lymphatics, 
vasa  vasorum  and  nerves,  yet  it  becomes  a  prey  to 
disease.  Atrophy,  hypertrophy,  apoplexy,  are  met 
with;  and  calcareous,  fibrinous,  and  fatty  deposits  dot 
its  surface,  or  permeate  its  structure.  Gritty  material, 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
is  often  observed. 

108.  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Placenta.— But 
more  important  than  these  little  deposits  is  that  condi- 
tion now  so  well  known  as  fatty  degeneration.  Much 
light  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject  by  Dr  Robert 
Barnes;  and  his  two  papers  on  the  subject  ("  Med. 
Chirurg.  Trans.,"  vols.  34  and  36)  are  exceedingly 
worthy  of  perusal  Dr  Druitt  has  also  written  ably 
on  the  subject  ("Med.  Chii-urg.  Trans.,"  vol.  36).  In 
this  condition  of  the  placenta  the  lobes,  instead  of  pre- 
senting the  red  spongy  texture  of  a  normal  specimen, 
exhibit  a  yellow  and  fatty  appearance.  A  minute 
examination  shows  the  following  changes  : — 1st,  The 
villi  studded  with  countless  spherules  of  oil;  2nd, 
Chorion  much  altered,  thickened,  and  destitute  of 
nuclei ;  3rd,  The  walls  of  the  vessel  cease  to  contain 
nuclei,  perhaps  having  degenerated  into  spherules  of 
oil ;  4th,  These  spherules  of  oil  are  contained,  some  in 
the  chorion,  some  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
many  in  the  spaces  between  them ;  5th,  The  vessels 
are  destitute  of  blood.  The  cavities  of  the  vessels  do 
not  contain  fatty  deposit.  This  iatty  degeneration 
interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  and  often 
occasions  its  death.  I  have  met  with  a  great  many 
instances  of  it,  and  where  it  compromised  the  life  of 
the  child.  In  some  of  these  the  infants  were  quite 
bulky,  though   blanched  and  waxy-looking;  and  I 
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should  imagine  that  it  kills  as  much  by  arresting  the 
branchial  function  as  by  interfering  with  the  process 
of  nutrition. 

109.  Yellow  Induration  of  Placenta. — Iniiamma^ 
tion  likewise  attacks  the  after-burden,  affecting  part  or 
whole  of  it  Lymph  is  thrown  out,  and  effused  into 
its  substance,  giving  rise  to  this  hardness.  If  it  be 
poured  out  on  the  uterine  or  maternal  surface,  we  may 
have  the  placenta  adhering  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus. 
If  on  the  foetal  surface,  it  may  adhere  to  the  child. 
Placentitis  may  also  result  in  purulent  matter.  In 
placentitis  there  is  generally  pain  complained  of  over 
the  uterus,  or  lumbar  regions,  rigors,  fever,  sometimes 
vomiting.  The  inflammation  may  cause  the  death  of 
the  foetus,  or  lead  to  malformation,  besides  operating 
injuriously  on  the  mother. 

110.  Atrophy  and  Hypertrophy  may  also  overtake 
the  afterbirth,  and  timiours  may  be  deposited  on  its 
surface.  Sir  James  Simpson  wrote  ably  on  this.  The 
tumours,  tubercles,  and  white  spots  observed  on  the 
placenta,  were  due,  he  believed,  to  coagula  of  blood 
becoming  transformed.  Further,  he  thought  these 
coagula  were  the  result  of  congestion,  to  which,  also, 
the  placenta  is  liable.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Druitt 
and  others  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  placenta  is  a 
natural  process ;  in  short,  that  it  is  the  manner  of  dying 
of  a  deciduous  organ.  If  we  subscribe  to  this  doctrine, 
we  must  also  hold  that,  in  those  cases  where  it  destroys 
the  infant,  the  "natural  process"  must  have  run  sad  riot 
— must  have  been  either  premature  or  too  extensive ; 
for  surely  that  can  never  be  natural  which  destroys. 

Gangrene  of  a  portion  of  the  placenta  has  also  been 
met  with,  and  hydatids.  Kone  are  so  liable  to  com- 
promise the  life  of  the  child  as  the  fatty  placenta. 

111.  Treatment — The  treatment  of  fatty  placenta 
forms  a  pretty  satisfactory  page  in  medicine.  At  the 
Edinb.  Obstet  Soc.  we  have  often  heard  Fellowa 
reporting  their  success,  and  we  have  met  m\i)i  mu<^ 
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success  ourselves.  The  treatment  is  usually  by  means 
of  chlorate  of  potass.  Grains  30  are  given  on  an  empty 
stomach,  several  times  daily;  and  continued  for  months. 
The  modus  operandi  of  this  medicine  is  not  clear.  It 
was  thought  that  it  parted  with  its  oxygen,  and  thus 
supplied  a  deal  of  thia  gas  to  the  blood ;  but  this  cannot 
be,  for  it  remains  undeoomposed.  It  must,  then,  in  all 
likelihood  prove  beneficial  by  enabling  the  blood  to 
appropriate  an  increased  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the 
air.  We  know  that  the  addition  of  alkaline  salts  to 
the  blood  helps  to  promote  its  arterialization  j  so  the 
chlorate  may  act  in  that  way.  I  have  of  late  tried 
other  alkalies,  such  as  potasa  bicarb.,  with  good  results. 
As  regards  the  good  done,  we  find  that  in  scores  of 
cases  women  who  have  had  a  number  of  still-bom 
children,  by  a  persistence  in  this  treatment  have 
brought  forth  infants  who  have  lived  and  thriven.  Do 
not  neglect  this  excellent  remedy,  then,  in  such  cases, 
but  place  the  infiant,  as  has  been  well  said,  in  a  better 
and  purer  atmosphere,  by  giving  the  salt  to  the  mother. 

If  to  the  mother  you  the  chlorate  give, 

The  child  more  certainly  will  thrive  and  live. 

If  not,  if  child  after  child  perishes,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  induction  of  premature  labour  about  the  7th  or 
8th  month.  Impending  feebleness  may  be  detected  by 
the  stethescope,  and  thus  the  fit  time  chosen.  Low- 
ness  and  depression  of  the  heart's  action  indicate  it. 

112.  Fonis. — ^The  funis  umbilicalis,  umbilical  cord, 
navel-string,  or  "rope,"  runs  from  the  navel  of  the 
child  into  the  placenta.  It  is  the  vehicle  by  which, 
or  through  which,  the  imibilical  arteries  and  vein  are 
transmitted.  It  varies  in  length  greatly.  Sometimes 
it  has  been  found  only  from  6  to  8  in.  long,  at  other 
times  it  has  extended  to  6  feet.  The  average  length 
is  20  inches.  When  pretty  long,  it  is  common  to  find 
it  coiled  around  some  portion  of  the  child,  usually  the 
neck,  £rom  once  to  twice,  thrice,  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  times.    Other  parts  oi  tha  \>ody  may  be 
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snared  in  its  folds,  and  sometimes  the  constriction  in- 
volved is  so  great  as  to  lead  to  amputation  of  the  part. 
When  death  is  occasioned  to  the  child  by  this,  it  is 
owing  to  the  obstruction  of  circulation 
in  the  funis  from  the  overstretching  of 
itb  The  last  case  of  this  kind  that  I 
met  with  occurred  in  my  own  practice 
in  March  last.  I  give  a  cut  of  it  from 
a  drawing  from  nature  by  Mr  Fraser. 
(See  fig.  9.)  The  funis  was  coiled  three 
times  round  the  abdomen,  just  imme- 
diately below  the  navel,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly tight.  The  circulation  was 
completely  arrested.  The  cord  was 
black.  The  child  was  well  developed, 
and  had  only  perished  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  delivery.  The  coiling  is 
usually  in  a  certain  direction,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  twist  in  the  funis  itself.  Thu» 
in  the  left-hand  twist  of  the  funis  it  coils  towards  the 
right,  and  vice  versa.  The  twistings  of  the  cord, 
which  run  from  left  to  right,  have  occasioned  much, 
^peculation.  Haller  thought  they  were  owing  to  the 
greater  length  of  the  arteries,  within  a  limited  sheath; 
hence  they  had  to  twist  around  the  shorter  vein;  but 
in  that  case  there  would  require  to  be  a  different  twist 
at  both  extremities  of  the  funis.  Others  say  that  it  is- 
owing  to  the  greater  impulse  of  the  blood  in  the  arte- 
ries than  in  the  vein.  Dr  Tyler  Smith  thinks  it  is 
caused  by  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  the  placenta 
being  a  fixed  point. 

113.  Goodsir  was  wont  to  say  that  there  is  a  great 
law  of  spiraUty  extending  through  organized  nature^ 
and  doubtless,  both  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,, 
numerous  examples  and  proofs  might  be  adduced.. 
When  you  knock  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  tub  of 
water,  ike  liquid  runs  oflf  in  a  spiral  manner.  When, 
a  body  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water  la  ^owtl 
into  j%  H  sinks  in  a  spiral  direction;  and  tte  deajSA^ 
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bullet  &om  the  rifle  travels  in  the  same  way  through 
the  air.  The  movementB  of  the  heavenly  bodies  a£o 
support  the  view.  In  the  organic  world  the  same 
things  obtains.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  spiral 
blood-vessels  and  the  sudoriparous  gland-ducts  in  man, 
the  spiral  shells  of  the  molluscs  and  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  spiral  movements  of  the  fluids  and  the 
molecules  of  plants.  The  parasitic  or  climbing  plants, 
both  in  stem  and  tendril,  are  also  spiraL  Examples 
need  not  be  multiplied.  Truly,  then,  if  we  may  not 
43ay,  with  the  distinguished  Barry,  that  almost  every- 
thing is  spiral,"  we  may  say,  with  the  great  deceased 
anatomist,  that  there  is  a  great  law  spirality  ex- 
tending through  nature."  When  the  chord  is  first 
formed,  we  should  have  noted,  the  vessels  are  straight, 
they  run  straight  from  the  foetus  to  the  deddua.  There 
are  some  cases,  but  very  rare,  where  the  straight  con- 
dition lasts  during  gestation.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  funis  is  short.  The  circumference  of  the  cord  varies 
very  considerably,  depending  on  the  amount  of  gela- 
tinous matter  (gelatine  of  Wharton)  which  is  contained 
in  it  (in  reticiUar  cells),  and  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  chief  part  of  the  cord.  The  use  of  this  gelatine  is 
evident ;  it  is  padding  of  a  soft  nature,  and  protects 
the  vessels  from  the  risk  of  fatal  compression. 

114.  Vessels  of  the  Cord. — The  vessels  of  the  cord 
are  three  in  number — ^viz.,  two  umbilical  arteries,  and 
one  umbilical  vein.  The  arteries  are  of  greater  length 
than  the  vein,  being  much  more  tortuous.  They  run 
in  a  spiral  form  (the  result  of  rotation),  the  arteries 
around  the  vein,  and  frt>m  left  to  right.  Occasionally 
knots  are  found  on  the  cord.  These  are  very  likely 
produced  by  the  foetal  movements,  during  some  of 
which  it  may  pass  through  a  loop  thus  made.  The 
cord  is  covered  by  chorion  internally  and  amnion  ex- 
ternally. No  valves  exist  in  the  umbilical  vein.  In 
its  capacity  it  is  equal  to  the  two  arteriea  The  arte- 
liea  pulsate  pretty  strongly  and  quickly,  (about  HO  in 
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a  minute),  and  the  pulsation  is  probably  due  to  the 
heart,  although  some  have  thought  it  partly  independent 
of  the  cardiac  action.  The  blood  flowing  in  the  vein 
ifl  somewhat  lighter  than  that  contained  in  the  arteries, 
according  to  some,  while  others  assert  that  the  differ- 
ence is  hardly  perceptible.  If  not  in  colour,  however, 
it  differs  in  properties;  for  before  it  is  returned  by 
the  vessels  it  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  the  maternal  blood.  Some  cases  have 
been  met  with  where  only  one  umbilical  artery  existed. 
In  such  instances  its  calibre  was  doubled.  It  is  very 
rare  to  find  more  than  one  vein.  Besides  the  vessels, 
the  cord  contains  the  duct  of  the  umbilical  vesicle, 
and  the  urachus,  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  and, 
at  a  very  early  period,  the  foetal  intestines  at  its  foetal 
end.  Lymphatics  exist  in  it,  but  not  nerves,  or  other- 
wise we  should  inflict  pain  on  cutting  it  through, 
which  is  not  the  case.  Tlie  rapidity  of  the  circulation 
in  the  cord  varies,  being  influenced  by  causes  con- 
nected with  the  foetus,  and  also  with  the  mother,  such 
as  emotion. 

115  Abnormalities. — Some  instances  are  recorded 
where,  in  place  of  two  arteries  and  one  vein,  this  was 
reversed,  there  being  two  veins  and  one  artery.  Again, 
two  cords  have  been  found  attached  to  one  placenta, 
and  yet  only  one  child.  The  vessels  have  sometimes 
been  occluded,  partially  or  wholly;  and  there  have 
been  rare  instances  of  the  absence  of  funis  and  umbi- 
licu&  In  the  case  of  an  acephalous  foetus,  the  cord 
was  found  inserted  into  the  neck,  near  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  the  vessels  passing  down  behind  the  clavicle 
through  the  chest,  and  disappearing  in  the  abdomen. 
In  plural  births,  as  before  stated,  the  cords,  like  the 
placentae,  are  usually  distinct,  but  sometimes  a  branch 
passes  fiom  one  to  the  other.  The  cord  has  been 
found  so  much  twisted  and  knotted  as  to  im))air  the 
circulation  and  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus.  The  vea- 
sels  have  been  seen  in  a  varicose  state,  and  lia^e  Txi^ 
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tured  and  given  rise  to  hsemoirhaga  Hydatids  haye 
been  found  within  the  sheath  of  &e  funis.  In  cases 
of  imperfect  closure  of  the  umbilical  ring,  a  portion  of 
the  intestines  has  been  found  protruded  within  the 
sheath. 

116.  TTrachni.— The  uracbus  is  a  duct  which  arises 
at  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  passes  out  of  tbe  body 
of  the  foetus  at  the  navel  It  follows  the  blood-vessels 
as  far  as  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  and  continues  its 
course  until  it  terminates  in  the  cdlantois,  which  lies 
between  the  chorion  and  amnion.  It  is  pervious  in 
the  early  part  of  embryonic  existence,  thus  establishing 
a  communication  between  the  bladder  and  the  allantois. 
At  the  full  period  of  pregnancy  it  is  impervious.  It 
is  not  commonly  continued  along  the  cord,  but  may 
sometimes  be  traced  upon  it. 

117.  Allantois. — ^This  is  a  vascular,  pyriform  blad- 
der, which  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  mucous  layer,  which  is  closing  to  form 
the  intestine.  It  is  a  growth  of  the  intestine,  and 
develops  rapidly.  It  can  only  be  detected  in  the  earliest 
period  of  utero-gestation — at  least  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. It  passes  between  the  amnion  and  chorion,  and 
approaches  and  applies  itself  to  the  latter.  Its  purpose 
is  to  conduct  the  umbilical  vessels  forward  towards  the 
external  surface  of  the  ovum,  and  thus  to  establish 
communication  between  the  circulatory  system  of  the 
embryo  and  that  of  the  mother,  and  so  aid  in  the 
formation  of  the  placenta.  So  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
chorion,  this  membrane  puts  on  very  speedily  a  vascular 
appearance,  and  the  vessels  of  the  placenta  quickly 
grow.  It  then  rapidly  disappears.  When  the  foetal 
abdomen  closes,  the  sac  of  the  allantois  becomes  stric- 
tured  at  the  umbilicus,  and  as  the  funis  grows  it 
becomes  compressed,  until  at  length  it  is  a  mei-e 
impervious  cord.  That  part  of  it  remaining  within 
tbe  abdomen  of  the  embryo  is  developed  into  the 
bladder. 
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118.  Foetus. — We  shall  not  here  enter  minutely  into 
the  development  of  the  fcetus,  but  simply  give  a  few 
particulars  which  are  of  undoubted  obstetric  interest 
and  importance.  At  the  termination  of  pregnancy  the 
length  of  the  foetus  is  from  18  to  24  inches,  and  its 
average  weight  is  about  6^  lbs.  The  weight  perhaps 
differs  more  than  the  length,  very  often  being  either 
tinder  or  over  this  amount.  Males  weigh  more  than 
females.  The  average  weight  of  50  males  bom  in  the 
Edinburgh  Maternity  Hospital  (according  to  Sir  James 
Simpson)  was  7  lb.  9  oz.,  and  the  average  of  50  females 
was  only  6  lb.  12  oz.  The  average  length  of  the  males 
was  20  in.  5  lines ;  that  of  the  females  19  in.  10  lines. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  matter — the 
size  of  the  cliild — has  an  important  practical  bearing, 
for  male  labours  are  more  trying  and  injurious  than 
female.    But  more  of  this  further  on.    Instances  of 

•  gigantic  children  being  bom,  and  complicating  labour 
much,  are  recorded.  Merriman  met  with  one  of  14 
lb.,  so  did  Scanzoni,  and  the  late  Dr  Ramsbotham  saw 
one  of  16|  lbs.  The  largest  on  record  is  one  of  17  J 
lbs.    I  have  not  met  with  one  exceeding  13  lbs. 

119.  Differences  between  the  Foetus  in  utero,  and 
the  Child  when  Born.— 1.  The  blood  differs.  The 
globules  are  larger.  It  contains  less  fibrine,  and  the 
serum  is  more  watery.  It  is  of  darker  colour,  and 
contains  less  saline  matter.  2.  Bile. — This  is  of  a 
deeper  hue,  and  in  larger  amount.  3.  Contents  of 
bowel. — Faeces  is  of  a  tarry  colour  and  consistence 
(meconium).  It  is  larger  in  amount,  and  has  at  times 
accumulated  so  much  as  to  impede  labour.  4.  Urine. — 
This  usually  fills  the  bladder,  but  may  gather  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  distend  it  until  it  mounts  to  the  liver. 
In  that  case  the  ureters  expand  greatly,  as  well  as  the 
kidneys,  forming  "cystic  kidney,"  which  may  also 
delay  labour.  Sugar  exists  in  the  urine  of  the  foetus, 
and  some  albumen.  5.  Stomach. — This  is  distended 
with  gelatinous  fluid. 
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Other  differenoes  as  regards  the  two  are  these : — 
The  foetus  in  tUero  is  surrounded  hj  a  bag  of  mem- 
branes. It  possesses  a  placenta,  umbilical  arteries, 
Ductus  arteriosus,  Ductus  venosus,  Foramen  ovale, 
Eustachian  valve,  papillary  membrane  up  to  7th 
month,  WoMan  bodies  and  vesicles,  and  omphalo- 
mesenteric vessels. 

The  relative  size  differs  also  between  the  fcetus  and 
the  adult  The  skull  and  upper  half  of  the  body  are 
proportionately  greater.  The  liver  is  larger,  the  left 
lobe  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  right.  This  large 
size,  persisting  up  to  4  or  6  years  of  age,  has  given  rise 
to  suspicions  of  hepatic  disease.  The  lungs  are  smaller 
in  the  foetus.  The  Thyroid  and  Thymus  glands,  and 
supra-renal  capsules,  are  larger  proportionaiely,  resemb- 
ling the  conditions  in  hybemating  animals.  The  uterus 
is  double,  the  testicles  abdominal.  The  bones  of  the 
foetus  are  much  more  numerous  also. 

120.  Head  of  Foetus,  Dimensions,  &c.— The  foetal 


Fig,  10. 


head  is  divided  by  obstetricians  into  regions,  diameters, 
<fec.  Its  shape  is  ovoid.  The  regions  are  five  : — 1. 
Vertex  or  summit.  2.  Occiput.  3.  Two  lateral 
jv^ona,    4.  Face.    5.  Base.    The  diameters  are  six 
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in  number : — 1.  The  longitudinal,  or  occipito-frontal, 
4  to  4 J  inches.  (See  fig.  10,  1  to  2.)  2.  Transverse, 
or  bi-parietal,  3J  to  4  in.  3.  The  occipito-mental  or 
oblique  (see  fig.,  3  to  4),  5  in.  4.  The  cervico-bregmatic 
(fig.,  5  to  6),  4  in.  5.  Fronto-mental,  3|  in.  (fig.,  7  to 
8.)  6.  The  inter-auricular,  3  in.  The  skull  does  not 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  foetal  head. 
When  clothed  with  soft  parts,  it  is  more  of  an  egg- 
shape.  The  occipito-frontal  circumference  of  the  head 
is  about  14  in.,  and  the  occipito-mental  about  16  in. 

The  measurements  vary  a  little  during  labour,  owing 
to  the  yielding  and  compressible  nature  of  the  cranium. 
The  bones  at  the  baae  and  those  of  the  face  are  more 
highly  ossified  and  unyielding. 

121.  Fontanelles. — ^The  fontanelles  are  two  in  num- 
ber. 1.  The  anterior,  at  the  junction  of  the  saggital 
and  coronal  sutures.  This  is  the  greater  one.  It  is  of 
a  diamond  or  quadrangular  shape,  and  about  the 
breadth  of  two  fingers.  It  is  popularly  termed  the 
"opening  of  the  head;"  and  the  pulsation  felt  and 
seen  through  this  membranous  part  often  alarms  the 
old  women,  who  imagine  that  some  head  trouble  has 
seized  the  child.  The  posterior  or  smaller  fontanelle, 
at  the  junction  of  the  saggital  and  lambdoidal  suture, 
is  triangular  in  shape.  This  is  the  opening  of  most 
importcmce  to  the  student,  and  he  ought  to  become 
familiar  with  it  and  its  surroundings.  The  anterior 
has  four  angles,  and  the  posterior  only  three.  When 
we  detect  this  latter,  we  know  that  the  vertex  is  pre- 
senting ;  if  we  feel,  on  the  contrary,  the  larger, 
diamond-shaped  space,  the  presentation  of  the  brow  is 
indicated — a  much  less  desirable  part  to  come  down 
first. 

122.  Sutures. — The  sutures  also  should  be  familiar 
to  the  obstetrician,  seeing  that  they  guide  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  position  of  the  head.  For  example,  if  we 
make  out  the  saggital  suture  traversing  the  pelvi& 
diagonally,  we  conclude  that  the  long  diameiet  oi 


 ..V,  j-v'j^tcTioriy,  then 

situated  with  its  lon.L^  dianuiter  in  the  s 
T  of  the  entrance)  of  the  jx'lvis,  and  thus  i 
'aeticabh'  ]>o.sition.    Coronal,  saggital,  and  la 
then,  should  be  well  known, 
I  reference  to  the  compressibility  of  the  crani 
'  course,  is  an  extremely  wise  provision,  ai 
ins  worm  its  way  through  a  pelvis,  whicl 
be  impossible  for  an  unyielding  skull  to  p 
Iding  capacity  is  greatest  in  the  lateral  diamet 
3  believed  that  in  this  direction  the  head  may 
1  half-an-inch  without  compromising  the  saf< 
;hild.    This  compressibility  of  the  head  readi 
of  caution ;  for  one  may  sometimes  be  tempt 
lions  case — ^the  country  brother  especially  (p< 
o'er  the  hills  and  far  away  "  from  his  home) 
he  forceps,  without  waiting  for  the  overlappii 
Tanial  bones.    The  late  eminently  practiced  I 
on  (M.S.  Lectures,  1821)  wsus  under  the  beli 
le  compression  of  the  cerebrum  during  laboi 
paralysing  effect  on  the  child,  throwing  it  in 

of  stupe&ction,  and  preventing  it  strugglin 
luring  the  maternal  structures.  This  is  ve: 
lable.    As  regards  the  struggling,  how  can 

when  the  uterus  has  the  foetus  in  its  seve 

Severe  it  is,  for  in  ooa^  - 
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should  not  be  too  much  space  existing  between  the 
fontanelles.  The  body  should  be  of  a  pretty  bright 
red  colour,  and  the  limbs  ought  to  possess  strength  to 
enable  them  to  move  with  vigour.  Power  of  easy 
deglutition  should  also  exist ;  and  it  ought  to  be  able 
to  grasp  the  nipple  readily.  Meconium  should  pass 
away  from  the  bowels  soon — say,  in  a  few  hours  at 
most. 

124.  Marks  of  Non-Maturity. — Immature  children 
have  a  feeble  cry,  or  do  not  cry  at  all,  and  move  their 
limbs  feebly,  if  at  all.  They  fail  to  grasp  the  nipple, 
or  after  fumbling,  they  do  so,  their  sucking  is  im- 
perfect, and  badly  sustained.  They  are  imder  ^e  usual 
dimensions,  both  as  regards  length  and  volume.  They 
are  of  an  intensely  red  hue,  and  the  roseate  blush  is 
broken  here  and  there  by  bluish  streaks  and  dots. 
Their  heads  are  covered  with  down ;  th<5ir  eyebrows 
and  nails  are  not  fully  developed.  The  cranial  bones 
are  soft,  and  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  unusually  wide. 
They  sleep  too  much,  and  moan  continually.  Their 
temperature  becomes  speedily  low,  imless  artificial  heat 
be  applied;  and  the  meconium  is  discharged  imper- 
fectly, if  at  all. 

Few  children  survive  before  the  7th  month  ;  only  a 
few  cases  are  recorded  where  they  survived  after  being 
bom  at  the  5th  and  6th  month.  Many  even  of  the 
7th  month  children  perish.  There  is  a  popular  opinion 
that  8  months*  children  do  not  get  on  so  well  as  7 
months'  ones,  but  we  have  not  found  this  to  be  the 
case.  A  child  is  not  deemed  viable  until  about  the 
7th  month 

125.  Sex. — ^As  regards  the  proportion  of  the  sexes, 
in  Europe  the  males  predominate.  Eustic  pursuits, 
arcadian  life,  are  more  favourable  to  the  production  of 
males  than  the  hot  and  seething  town,  with  its  smoke 
and  turmoil,  its  sedentary  and  in-door  pursuits,  its 
dissipation  and  carking  cares.  Rural  life  is  prolific  of 
boys,  then,  and  city  existence  of  girls. 
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The  proportion  is  also  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  relative  ages  of  man  and  wife.  When  the  husband 
is  young  and  blooming,  and  the  ladj  a  good  deal  older, 
there  is  a  tendency  rather  to  girls,  and  when  the  gentle- 
man is  elderly,  and  his  partner  youthful,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  majority  of  boya 

Season  asserts  also  a  certain  sway.  There  is  an  excess 
of  males  in  winter.  So,  when  the  man's  head  and  the 
earth  are  frosted,  thick  come  the  boys.  Season  seems 
also  to  affect  the  number  of  births  to  a  small  extent. 
More  conceptions  occur  in  spring  than  during  the  other 
seasons. 

TwinSy  d:c, — The  average  number  of  twins  is  about 
1  in  80.  The  average  number  of  still-bom  children  is 
about  1  in  20.  The  number  of  still-born  males  is 
greater  than  that  of  females.  This  is  owing  to  the 
larger  size  of  the  head  leading  to  more  protracted 
labour. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

POSITION  OF  FOETUS  IN  UTERO. 

126.  Position  of  Foetus  in  TTtero. — ^The  position  of 
the  foetus  in  the  womb  (or  rather  the  causes  of  it)  has 
given  rise  to  much  ingenious  speculation.  The  usual 
position  is  with  the  head  lowest,  and  presenting  over 
the  OS.  Hunter  said  it  was  owing  to  the  greater  weight 
of  the  head,  and  the  theory  of  gravitation  was  widely 
held.  The  teaching  of  the  ancient  "  great  ones  gone" — 
Hippocrates  and  Galen — was,  that  the  child  made  a 
somersault  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  month.  Am- 
brose Par6  and  Mauriceau  thought  it  was  owing  to 
eflforts  of  the  foetus  to  escape  from  the  uterus, 
and  M.  Dubois  said  it  was  the  result  of  instinc- 
iJre  or  psychical,  and  voluntary  determination  on 
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the  part  of  the  child.  In  reference  to  the  gravi- 
tation theory,  it  was  supposed  that  the  greater 
weight  of  the  head  led  to  its  sinking  down  in  the 
liquor  amnii ;  but  from  experiments  made  by  Dubois, 
where  a  foetus  was  suspended  in  a  bath  shaped  like  the 
uterus,  it  was  the  scapula,  or  the  back,  which  first 
touched  the  bottom.  An  argument  against  the  view 
that  it  is  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  head  that 
causes  its  presentation,  is  found  in  cases  of  intra-uterine 
hydrocephalus.  There  the  head  is  much  heavier  than 
usual,  but  yet  it  is  found  that  preternatural  presenta- 
tions occur  often  here.  This  was  found  by  Dr  Thomas 
Keith>  the  eminent  ovariotomist  (whose  operations 
form  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  surgery,  and  of 
which  his  brother  Scots  should  be  very  proud),  while 
investigating  the  question  of  hydrocephalus  as  a  cause 
■  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  :  1 1  out  of  69  were  abnormal 
presentations. 

127.  The  late  Sir  James  Simpson  entered  fully  into 
it  in  a  paper  (Obst.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  81).  He  views 
the  position  as  a  vital  action,  and  dependent,  therefore, 
on  the  life  of  the  child ;  not  a  mechanical  result  due 
to  the  greater  weight  of  the  head.  He  says, — "  1.  The 
usual  position  of  the  foetus,  with  the  head  imdermost,  is 
not  assumed  until  about  the  6th  month  of  intra-uterine 
existence,  and  becomes  more  frequent  and  certain 
from  this  period  until  the  full  time  of  pregnancy. 
2.  Both  the  assumption  and  maintenance  of  this  posi- 
tion are  vital  and  not  physical  acts,  for  they  are  foimd 
dependent  on  the  existence  and  continuance  of  vitality 
in  the  child,  and  being  lost  by  its  death.  3.  In  human 
physiology  we  do  not  know  or  recognise  any  vital 
power  or  action,  except  muscular  action,  capable  of 
producing  motions  calculated  to  alter  or  regulate  the 
position  either  of  the  whole  body,  or  any  of  its  parts;  and 
further,  the  motory  muscular  actions  of  the  foetus  are 
not  spontaneous  or  voluntary,  but  reflex  in  their  nature, 
causation,  and  effects.    4.  The  position  of  tJie  ia^^raiE^ 
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with  the  head  placed  over  the  os,  is  that  position  in 
which  the  physical  shape  of  the  normal  and  fully- 
developed  fcetus  is  best  adapted  to  the  physical  shape 
of  the  normal  and  fally-developed  cavity  of  the  uterua 
(Both  of  them  are  ovoids.)  5.  This  adapted  position 
of  the  contained  body  to  the  containing  cavity  is  the 
aggregate  result  of  reflex  movements,  on  the  part  of 
the  foetus,  by  which  it  keeps  its  cutaneous  sur&ce  with- 
drawn as  far  as  possible  from  the  causes  of  irritation 
that  may  act  on  it  as  excitants,  of  that  happen  to 
restrain  its  freedom  of  position  or  of  motion."  This, 
theory,  then,  is,  that  there  is  an  adaptive  vital  reflex 
action  which  maintains  the  foBtus  in  uie  position  which 
it  assumes  also  as  a  vital  act.  That  it  assumes  this 
position,  with  the  head  lowest^  ia  perhaps  owing  to  the 
fact  that  its  physical  shape  in  said  posture  is  best 
adapted  to  the  physical  shape  of  the  womb.  The* 
uterus  is  ovoid,  and  so  is  the  foetus  in  its  ordinary  way, 
flexed  and  doubled  up  into  an  ovoid  mass.  One  end 
of  the  foetal  ovoid  is  formed  by  the  head,  the  other  by 
the  breech.  The  view  is  a  very  plausible  one.  It 
derives  strong  support^  too,  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  child  is  dead,  and  consequently  the  adaptive  vital 
reflex  action  has  ceased,  the  presentation  is  frequently 
abnormal.  I  have  met  with  a  good  number  of  such 
cases,  and  instead  of  being  cephalic,  they  were  footling 
and  transverse  cases  for  the  most  part. 

128.  Scanzoni  found  that,  of  20  premature  births, 
only  6  presented  by  the  head.  Cazeaux,  it  may  be 
stated,  regards  the  position  of  the  child  as  a  mechanical 
arrangement.  "We  may  enumerate  the  objections  to 
the  l^eory  that  the  depending  of  the  child's  head  is 
due  to  gravitation.  1.  The  infant  is  not  suspended 
by  the  funies  from  the  4th  month  onwards,  because  the 
cord  is  double. the  length  of  the  uterus.  2.  The  theory 
implies  that  the  woman  is  uniformly  erect,  whereas, 
perhaps,  nearly  one-half  the  time  is  spent  in  the  recum- 
bent  posture,    3.  Suspension  of  the  child  by  the  neck 
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does  not  alter  its  position.  4.  When  the  child's  head 
is  enlarged,  and  rendered  heavier,  as  in  hydrocephalus, 
it  is  found  often  not  to  present  cephalically.  5.  Anen- 
cephalous  children  (with  brain  awanting)  often  present 
by  the  head.  6.  When  the  child  dies  in  utero  the  pre- 
sentation is  frequently  abnormal.  Before  the  7th  month 
the  foetus  has  not  taken  up  a  stable  position,  so,  if  it 
die,  it  may  retain  just  the  position  existing  at  death. 

Dr  Matthews  Duncan  objects  to  the  the  theories  of 
Simpson  and  Dubois;  he  says,  ''it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  its  maintaining  any  position  but  under  the 
influence  of  gravity "  (See  "  Researches  in  Obstet- 
rics"). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SIGNS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

129.  Signs  of  Pregnancy. — This  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  obstetrics  to  the  physician,  not  only  because 
the  pregnant  condition  may  regulate  his  action  in  cer- 
tain contingencies  of  disease,  but  also  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  often  called  upon  to  pronounce  in  regard  to 
its  existence,  or  non-existence,  in  cases  involving  the 
gravest  interests.  His  decision,  in  some  instances,  may 
awaken  intense  felicity;  in  others  it  may  enkindle. the 
most  profoimd  grief,  and  bring  the  ghastly  skeleton  of 
disooni  and  hatred  into  a  hitherto  happy  home.  Were  the 
physician,  moreover,  to  conmiit  a  blunder  of  diagnosis, 
and  say  that  pregnancy  existed  when  it  did  not,  he 
might  occasion,  on  the  one  hand,  an  unfounded  elation, 
or  on  the  other,  unwarranted  misery  and  grief.  Then 
as  regards  disease,  if  he  falsely  imagined  his  patient  to 
be  pregnant  he  might  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  very 
means  her  malady  reguired  to  combat  it  *,  or,  oil 
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other  hand,  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  gravid  state, 
he  might  ■  resort  to  treatment  calculated  to  occasion 
abortion.  At  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  diag- 
nosis is  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  and  much  caution 
is  needed  in  giving  an  opinion.  Women  often  increase 
the  difficulty,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
strong  protestations  of  innocence  when  not  innocent 
(that  is,  when  actually  pregnant) ;  and  on  the  other,  by 
assertions  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy  when  that 
state  does  not  exist  In  both  instances  the  &lse  state- 
ment is  the  of&pring  of  the  wish.  It  is  best  not  to  give 
too  ready  an  ear  to  them.  On  their  smooth  word  do  not 
rely,  but  let  their  uterus  testify.  As  Qooch  said,  "  Be- 
lieve not  their  tongue,  but  their  belly."  Many  instances 
might  be  given  of  females  hiding  their  pregnancy  to  the 
very  last  moment,  even  to  the  time  that  their  labour 
pains  were  upon  them,  which  pains  they  declared  were 
due  to  bowel-complaint,  but  there  is  not  space.  Ex- 
amples of  an  opposite  kind  are  also  numerous.  We  refer 
to  those  cases  where  ladies,  anxious  to  have  offijpring, 
delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  are  preg- 
nant. Mariceau  mentions  several  women  who  fancied 
themselves  to  be  with  child  for  whole  years  together, 
and  still  expected  to  bring  forth.  Dionis  also  relates 
similar  cases,  where  wind  in  the  belly  was  viewed  as 
the  movements  of  a  foetus.  Women  who  marry  when 
pretty  well  up  in  years  are  very  prone  to  such  fancies. 
Some  have  gone  the  length  of  preparing  magnificent 
raiment — ^baby-linen  .of  great  value,  when  there  was 
nothing  to  clothe  but  wind,  nothing  to  bind  but  air, 
which  not  even  a  wizard  could  adorn.  Physicians 
have  been  engaged  (we  had  nearly  said  fee'd,  but  it  is 
only  given  to  the  lawyers  to  be  paid  in  advance);  nurses 
have  been  retained ;  nay,  even  the  baptismal  ceremony 
has  been  spoken  of,  and  all  for  mere  flatus  in  the  bowel 
rumbling  (not  an  infant  in  the  womb  tumbling),  and 
sometimes  not  even  that  But  we  must  proceed  to  the 
signs.    It  is  common,  and  best  to  notice  them  in  the 
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order  in  which  they  appear.  They  are  numerous,  but 
the  most  conclusive  are  only  one  or  two.  Here  we 
beg  to  reconmiend  strongly  the  able  work  of  Dr  T. 
Hawkes  Tanner  on  this  subject. 

130.  SuBpension  of  the  Menses. — This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  striking  signs;  one  that  impresses  the  female 
most,  if  she  has  had  connection.  It  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  announce  pregnancy.  Its  value  is 
impaired  by  the  following  considerations : — (1.)  The 
menstrual  discharge  has  in  some  women  recurred  regu- 
larly during  the  whole  term  of  pregnancy.  Many 
authors  report  such.  In  others,  it  appears  once  or 
twice  after  fecundation.  (2.)  The  catamenia  may 
cease  apart  from  and  independent  of  pregnancy 
Sudden  cold  may  suspend  the  function,  or  profuse 
discharges  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  say  chronic 
diarrhoea,  or  ulcers,  ovarian  disease,  phthisis,  &c 
Daventer  and  others  have  noticed  singular  cases  where 
the  catamenia  appeared  only  during  pregnancy.  Dr 
Elsasser  (of  the  Stuttgai-t  GebdrJiaus),  recorded  50 
cases,  where  it  occurred  once  in  8,  twice  in  10,  thrice  in 
12,  4  times  in  5,  5  times  in  6,  8  times  in  5,  and  9  times 
in  2  instances.  It  happened  oftenest  in  primiparae. 
(3.)  Another  invalidating  element  is  this,  that  females 
sometimes  conceive  before  the  catamenia  appeai-s  at 
all ;  others,  again,  when  it  is  suspended  by  lactation ; 
and  others  where  it  had  apparently  ceased  towards  the 
change  of  life.  In  connection  with  this  we  may  notice 
that  some  unmarried  females  who  have  unfortunately 
become  pregnant  have  been  found  simulating  the 
menses  by  the  use  of  blood,  in  order  to  conceal  their 
misfortune  for  a  time.  Blood  drawn  from  their  own 
persons,  or  from  cattle,  has  been  used  wherewith  to 
stain  their  linen  every  month. 

131.  Morning  Siclmess;  Vomiting,  &o. — ^Thisisan 
early  and  frequent  concomitant  of  pregnancy.  There  is 
a  close  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  the  uterus, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  this  intimate  aUiand^ 
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asserted  or  manifeBted  just  on  the  heeb  of  conoeption. 
There  is  nausea^  sinking  at  the  epigastrimni  flatulenoey 
acid  eructations,  retching,  and  vomitLiig.  The  sick- 
ness, the  sinking,  and  the  retching,  are  generally  most 
severe  when  the  woman  rises  in  the  morning, — the 
assumption  of  the  erect  posture  seemingly  provoking 
them, — hence  the  term  "morning  sickness."  Some 
women,  however,  have  the  nausea  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  reject  almost  every  meal ;  while  others  experi- 
ence few,  if  any,  gastric  disorders.  In  addition  to 
functional  disturbances,  peculiar  sensations  arise ;  and 
there  will  sometimes  be  an  intense  craving  for  articles 
of  diet,  that  would  be  spumed  in  the  non-gravid  state 
(raw  turnips,  onions,  carrots,  dry  oatmeal,  lemons,  raw 
rhubarb,  mineral  substances,  and  even  imsavoury  un- 
mentionables)'; and  a  hatred  of  delicacies,  or  the 
ordinary  diet  previously  relished.  The  retching  and 
vomiting  in  some  instances  are  indescribably  severe 
and  distressing.  We  have  seen  them  continue  during 
the  whole  period  of  gestation,  and  it  seemed  almost  a 
miracle,  not  only  how  the  female  survived,  but  how  she 
retained  her  infant,  and  expelled  it  at  the  full  period, 
not  badly  nourished  after  all.  Plump  comes  home 
the  child  often,  even  when  its  mother  has  been  living 
apparently  for  9  months  on  air.  In  general,  the  morn- 
ing sickness  lasts  only  about  half-an-hour  to  an  hour; 
and  often  it  extends  only  the  3rd  or  4th  month,  ceasing 
at  the  period  of  quickening.  Wlien  the  vomiting 
begins  just  after  conception,  it  has  then  u  greater  ten- 
dency to  last  throughout  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy. 

132.  Bad  Consequences  of  the  Vomiting.—Whilc 
in  many  females  this  sickness  and  vomiting  appear  to 
entail  not  the  slightest  evil,  there  are  otliers  seriously 
affected  by  it.  In  some  there  is  a  hot  and  dry  skin, 
with  fever,  debility,  and  emaciation;  in  others,  head 
symptoms  supervene.  There  may  be  violent  headache, 
delirium,  and  even  fatal  coma.  Hallucinations  have 
been  noticed  also.    We  met  with  a  case,  some  years 
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ago,  where  these  occurred.  The  vomiting  began  just 
after  conception,  and  continued  for  months;  in  fact 
nntil  I  induced  premature  labour.  The  lady  fancied 
that  her  husband  was  unkind  to  her  (he  was  the  very 
opposite),  and  many  other  even  more  absurd  things ; 
and  she  left  her  bed,  and  her  bedroom  through  fiie 
night,  and  wandered  about  the  house,  just  as  a  som- 
nambulist. Her  husband  had  to  lock  the  door  of  the 
bedroom  ;  and,  at  length,  being  so  worn  out  with  the 
nocturnal  watching,  he  bandaged  her  arm  to  his  own 
to  keep  her  in  bed  at  night.  When  non-pregnant,  she 
did  not  experience  a  single  hallucination.  Abortion 
has  occurred  (with  relief  of  the  symptoms) ;  and  fatal 
cases  have  been  met  with.  Some  are  noticed  by 
Moreau  and  others. 

133.  Causes. — ^These  have  been  variously  viewed. 
Negrier  believed  it  due  to  inflammatory  irritation  of 
the  cervix.  Bretonneau  thought  it  due  to  a  spasmodic 
rigidity  of  the  uterus,  which  impeded  the  dilatation  of 
the  uterus  sufficiently  fast  enough  for  the  growing  con- 
tained body.  We  think  there  is  much  truth  in  this. 
Eawisch  fathered  it  on  a  preternatural  susceptibility  of 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  Frerichs  imputed  it  in 
part  to  albuminui'ia  and  ursemia.  Hohl  pointed  out 
that  in  some  cases  it  was  due  to  a  retroversion  at  the 
3rd  or  4th  month.  (We  have  published  one  or  two 
cases  of  this  displacement,  but  there  was  no  great  gas- 
tric irritation.)  Virchow  thought  that  tight  lacing,  by 
squeezing  the  liver,  occasioned  it  indirectly  in  some 
cases.  We  might  add,  that  pregnancy  itself,  in  some 
tight-boimd  females,  is  a  kind  of  tight  lacing,  and  by 
its  causing  pressure  on  the  various  viscera,  liver,  spleen, 
and  stomach,  may,  by  interfering  with  their  function, 
be  a  probable  cause. 

134.  Diagnosis. — The  vomiting  of  pregnancy  may 
be  confounded  with  one  or  two  other  affections. 
There  is  dyspepsia.  Well,  in  this  latter,  there  is 
headache,  anorexia,  and  fever,  while  these  are  usually 


T  we  have  stomacli  pain  devclnpinLC  ,ii:ra(lii: 
liting  of  Mood.  In  cniieer  we  li:i\'e  t 
lour  painful  on  pres>urt',  .nid  fr<'<pient  lai 
IIS,  with  cotlee-gi'ouiid  vomit,  and  a  histor 
bability,  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  gastric  p; 
)regnancy. 

35.  Treatment. — This  we  would  have  the 
naster  carefully;  for,  although  he  may  ofbe 
ieving  good,  he  will  be  often  asked  to  do  soi 
;he  severer  cases.    In  the  milder  forms  lad 
li  it  wonderfully  well,  thinking,  perhaps, 
3t  be,  and  consoled  by  the  thought  that  a  chi 
foundation  of  their  troubles.    Try  a  sinapij 
stomach  first,  with  a  little  soda  water  int< 
a  little  mace  tea;  (mace,  20  grains;  wa 
ices.)    The  woman  should  rest  in  bed  in  the 
and  take  a  light  breakfast,  such  as  rusks,  or 
suits,  with  woeik  tea  and  nutmeg  in  it  He 
uld  sit  lightly  upon  her.    We  shall  name 
ly  other,  and  stronger  remedies,  but  try  the 
ins  first. 

Try  first  the  mild,  then  the  more  potent  plan ; 
Cure  we  may  not,  bat  oft  appease  we  can. 

an  these  simples  fiiil        ''^^  "  " 
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as — An  enema  of  chloral  (gr.  30),  a  suppository  of 
nux  vomica,  with  belladonna,  and  pessaries  of  bella- 
donna. If  we  subscribe  to  Negrier,  we  may  leech 
the  vaginal  cervix;  if  to  Bretonneau,  the  soothing  medi- 
cated pessary  to  the  uterus  may  be  adopted.  Various 
embrocations  and  vesicants  may  be  appUed  over  the 
r^on  of  the  stomach — blisters,  iodine,  the  moxa,  &o. 
Alter  blistering,  I  have  dusted  into  the  raw  sur&oe  a 
little  nux  vomica  and  morphia,  with  apparent  benefit. 
The  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  might  also  be 
tried  Spongio-piline  soaked  in  brandy,  or  wetted  in 
a  mixture  containing  a  drachm  of  tinct.  opii,  and  the 
same  of  tinct.  belladonna,  with  a  little  proof  spirit,  and 
laid  over  the  stomach,  is  also  serviceable.  Sir  James 
Simpson  tried  the  inhalation  of  tinct.  opii.  Some  cases 
resist  all  remedies,  not  even  being  alleviated  by  any  of 
thenL  When  such  is  the  case,  and  especially  if  serious 
head  symptoms  supervene,  the  question  of  inducing 
premature  labour  arises.  Villeneuve,  Braun,  Churchill, 
Lee,  and  others  approve,  and  have  practised  it ;  others 
object  If  we  ostracise  this  operation  here  entirely,  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  occasionally  to  have  our 
patient  dying  in  that  saddest  of  ways,  with  her  off- 
spring in  her  womb.  Happily,  the  fatal  cases  are  few 
and  far  apart. 

136.  Uterine  Clianges. — ^These  we  have  already 
noticed  at  length ;  but  one  or  two  points  may  be  noted 
here.  If  the  uterus  is  examined  per  vaginam  just  a 
few  days  after  conception,  it  is  found  to  be  hot  and 
turgid,  and  the  os  has  a  soft  and  velvety  feel.  If  the 
finger  is  placed  in  the  anterior  vaginal  cul  de  aacy  the 
womb  will  be  found  enlarged  and  bulking  more,  and 
there  is  a  little  ante-version  of  the  fundus.  If  the 
speculum  be  employed,  the  os  and  cervix  will  be  seen 
to  be  enlarged  already,  and  the  light-coloured  mucus 
ping  may  be  observed. 

137.  Salivation. — Salivation  and  pyrosis,  due  to 
glandular  sympathy,  are  also  at  times  noticed. 
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aro  often,  however,  absent.  We  liave  seen  a  case 
where  pints  of  secretion  came  away  from  the  glands  of 
the  mouth  in  the  24  hours,  bed  and  other  linen  being 
soaked  with  it.  Here  there  seemed  to  be  an  unusually 
intimate  sympathy  with  the  uterus  and  the  glandular 
system,  for  other  glands  were  stimulated  to  increased 
action.  The  ptyidism  of  pregnancy  differs  from  mer- 
curial salivation  in  this  way,  that  there  is  none  of  the 
peculiar  foetor  nor  sponginess  of  the  gums.  My  friend 
Dr  W.  Craig  has  a  patient  who  on  two  consecutive 
pregnancies  has  discmaiged  daily  a  large  amount  of 
fluid. 

TreatmerU, — ^Belladonna  has  been  found  of  much 
service  in  extreme  cases,  after  the  more  potent  astrin- 
gents and  opiates  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Give  the 
tincture  in  15  minim  doses,  three  times  a-day.  I  have 
found  the  tincture  of  conium  also  beneficial.  Dr  Craig 
has  given  his  patient  belladonna  on  both  occasions 
with  the  most  marked  benefit,  the  beneficial  result 
occuiTing  in  a  few  days  after  its  employment 

138.  Mammary  Evidences. — From  four  to  eight 
weeks  after  impregnation  the  breasts  are  liable  to 
increased  action.  There  is  a  greater  fulness  about 
them,  due  to  the  afflux  of  augmented  fluids.  They 
get  firmer  in  texture,  knotty,  nodulated,  and  they 
tingle,  throb,  and  become  painful.  The  areola  darkens 
from  the  deposit  of  pigment,  and  enlarged  veins  are 
seen  coursing  over  the  surface  of  the  breast.  This 
pigmentation,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  the  areola ;  sometimes  it  invades  the  abdomen. 
Blumenbach  gives  a  case  whei*e  the  abdomen  of  a 
pregnant  female  became  quite  black.  The  nipple 
becomes  more  tumid  and  prominent  also,  and  there  is 
a  mottled  appearance,  sometimes  also  scaly,  over  the 
surface  of  the  mamma.  As  pregnancy  advances  these 
changes  are  more  marked.  More  pigment  is  deposited 
in  the  areolae,  and  the  follicles  which  dot  their  surface 
jaci-ease  in  size,  and  exude  a  fluid.    It  has  been 
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observed  that  in  women  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  the 
skirts  of  the  areolae  are  marked  by  white  patches,  just 
like  what  would  be  produced  on  a  piece  of  brown  cloth 
with  some  drops  of  weak  acid.  Certain  light  streaks — 
UnecB  aUncanUs — resembling  those  on  the  abdomen, 
appear  on  the  breast  about  the  5th  or  6th  month. 
Milk  appears  in  the  breasts,  and  may  be  drawn  from 
the  mammillse,  but  there  is  much  difference  here  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  it  appears 
at  the  4th  or  5th  month,  at  other  times  it  does  not 
appear  until  a  few  days  after  labour.  M.  Robin  has 
given  us  a  new  clue  to  the  fellowship  subsisting  between 
the  breast  and  the  womb.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
the  development  of  the  uterine  fibres  during  pregnancy 
is  synchronous  with,  or  rather  leads  to,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  glandular  cvls  de  sac  of  the  mammse. 
These  sacs  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  atrophy  during 
the  non-existence  of  pregnancy,  but  grow  and  assume 
epithelium  when  the  nucleated  fibre  cells  of  the  uterus 
are  developing  during  the  gravid  state.  Great  stress 
is  laid  by  some  on  the  condition  of  the  areola,  and  they 
all^e  that  we  never  have  this  colouring  and  folliculai 
enlaTgement  with  turgescence  of  the  nipple,  unless 
during  pregnancy. 

139.  Elements  Detracting  from  the  valne  of  the 
Mammary  signs. — Mammary  excitement  and  develop- 
ment arise  from  causes  independent  of  gestation. 
Fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus,  hydatids,  disease  of  the 
06  and  cervix,  oft-repeated  connection,  and  retention 
of  the  catamenia,  may  each  and  all  occasion  it.  Milk 
may  exist  also  in  the  breast  of  a  virgin,  and  some  cases 
are  reported  where  it  has  done  so  even  prior  to 
puberty.  Baudelocque  gives  a  case  where  it  appeared 
at  the  8th  year,  the  girl's  breast  having  been  milked 
in  presence  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Surgery,  October, 
1783.  Milk  also  appears  in  some  females  at  the  period 
of  the  menses.  In  the  Cape  de  Yerde  islands,  virgins, 
old  men  and  women  are  actually  employed  2A  ^^\» 


lu.  iioaommai  oigns. — i^.niargonieiit  oi  ti 
is  anotluT  sii^n.  It  is  not  the  ut(M-iis  tliat  ( 
lir  first  0  or  <S  wt't'ks.  for,  on  tli(»  coutr.i 
n  di'SCfuds  rather  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  !> 
ig  to  tlie  intestines  being  pushed  up  a  littlt 
ving  womb.  There  is  often  rather  a  flatte 
belly  the  first  two  months,  and  this  will  al' 
case  if  there  be  not  a  deal  of  flatus  in  the 
}r  this  period,  say  during  the  4th  month,  th( 
ns  to  rise  above  the  pubis — may  be  felt  bu 
b;  and  then,  instead  of  an  excavation,  ^ 
illy  increasing  enlargement.  As  pregnancy  a 
uterus  rises  higher  and  higher,  until  th( 
)men  is  distend^  We  may  repeat  the  clu 
bion  (noticed  previously)  which  the  uterus 
.  The  fundus  rises  above  the  pubis  betw- 
and  4th  month.  At  the  5th  it  is  ab 
milieus,  at  the  7th  it  is  midway  between  ui 
ensiform  cartilage,  at  the  middle  of  the  9^ 
igh  as  it  can  go,  and  after  this  it  descend 
tf  probably  by  diminishing  in  its  lengi 
easily  in  its  breadth. 

il.  Sight  Lateral  ObUqnity  of  the  W 

ice  this  briefly.  After  the  gravid  uterus  < 
i  the  pelvis,  it  assumes  in  its  long  axis  an  o1 
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ment  of  the  right  arm,  and  the  greater  tendency  to 
repose  on  the  right  side.  Lastly,  the  position  of  the 
rectum  on  the  left.  In  midti][)ara  the  uterus  does  not 
rise  so  high,  there  being  less  support  afforded  by  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  which  very  often  become  very 
flabby  and  yielding. 

Various  tumours  of  the  abdomen  simulate  the 
enlargement  due  to  pregnancy.  We  shall  notice  these 
further  on. 

142.  Frequent  Desire  to  Micturate. — ^This  is  com- 
mon during  the  descent  of  the  uterus  at  the  early  part 
of  pregnancy,  and  is  due  partly  to  pressure  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  It  is  probably,  however,  in  part 
due  to  reflex  influence,  and  what  strengthens  this  view 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  it  benefited  by  medicines, 
which  could  not  have  happened  had  its  origin  been 
mechanical.  Females  get  good  from  a  little  gin.  I  give 
Camphor,  Hyoscyamus,  and  Spt.  Eth.  Nit.  I  have  met 
with  one  or  two  cases  of  retention,  and  on  examining 
found  it  due  to  a  moderate  retroversion.  I  pushed 
back  the  cervix  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
ordered  rest  on  the  belly. 

143.  Quickening. — This  is  the  first  movements  of  the 
foetus  felt  by  the  mother.  It  is  not  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  foetus,  but  that  which  is  first  perceived. 
The  old  view  was,  that  this  was  the  moment  that  life 
was  first  breathed  into  the  child — that  previous  to 
this  it  was  but  an  inanimate  thing ;  but  that  was  an 
absurd  hypothesis  altogether.  The  movement  is  felt 
about  4  or  4^  months  after  conception ;  but  some  ex- 
perience it  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  month, 
others  not  until  the  fifth.  It  is  just  a  little  pat  at 
first,  but  strengthens  as  the  infant  grows.  Though  the 
touch  be  thus  light,  it  often  communicates  a  great  thrill 
to  the  system,  and  females  are  sometimes  sickened  on 
to  syncope.  They  feel  in  some  cases  as  if  subjected  to 
a  strong  electric  shock ;  but  perhaps  much  of  the  ex- 
citement IB  due  to  emotion  consequent  on  mo^itoc 


Lhe  spinal  system,  and  tlicrofore  a  reflex  pbe 
The  eliild  was  prc.'viously  ali\'e,  of  e<)\irs( 

only  now  arrived  at  a  eoudition  ol*  d<neloj 
.rein  it  i)Ossessed  tlie  i)Ower  of  movement.  1: 
i^ements  of  the  foetus  while  the  uterus  is  l 
Lty  of  the  pelvis  are  not  felt,  because  the  utei 

supplied  with  nerves  of  sensation,  and  is 
nded  with  parts  similarly  deficient;  but  wh 
mda  out  of  the  pelvis,  it  comes  into  contact 

abdominal  walls,  which  are  supplied  with  n 
ensation,  and  thus  the  woman  is  made  conscio 
n.  3.  Some  attribute  quickening,  with  Roj 
bhe  sudden  passage  of  the  womb  from  the  i 
» the  abdomen.  Some  cases  are  mentioned 
[novement  was  experienced  the  whole  time,  an< 
jre  a  living  and  healthy  child  was  brought  f 
s  not  easy  to  account  for  these  cases.  There  vi 
Q  to  be  either  unusual  apathy  on  the  part  of 
Lis  or  unwonted  absence  of  sensation  on  the  pa 
parent.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  wh€ 
le  uncommonly  still  in&nts  were  the  parents  (* 
d's  the  father  of  the  man ")  of  those  paragon 
Dlenoe  one  sometimes  comes  athwart  in  the  wc 
)  vegetate  only ;  who  sleep,  and  eat,  and  repos 
r  couches ;  who  live  in  a  chronic  nnH  }ioTv>looa  c 
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ladies  -will  tell  you  they  feel  the  movement  of  a  child 
within  them,  when  in  reality  they  are  not  pregnant; 
and  they  will  maintain  this  as  strongly  as  some  un- 
married females,  when  pregnant,  will  protest  that  they 
are  not  so.  No  doubt  these  ladies  do  experience  sen- 
sations which  they  fondly  believe  to  arise  from  the 
movements  of  an  infant;  but,  unfortunately,  every- 
thing that  sparkles  is  not  a  diamond.  The  sensation 
may  be  due  only  to  flatus,  or  to  contractions  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  Dr  Bedford  i*elates  the  case  of  a 
woman  ("  Princip.  and  Practice  of  Obstet.,"  p.  181), 
"  Aunt  Betty,"  who  declared  that  she  had  been  preg- 
nant for  fifteen  years,  and  she  went  about  making  a 
living,  if  not  a  fortune,  by  showing  her  "  Jack  in  the 
box  " — by  exhibiting  how  the  little  one  jumped  in  her 
womb.  In  looking  at  the  abdomen,  a  good  deal  of 
movement  was  seen,  certainly ;  but  it  was  found  that, 
from  long  practice,  she  could  cause  the  abdominal 
muscles  to  contract. 

The  case  of  Queen  Mary  of  England  may  be  cited  as 
an  illustration  of  how  far  fancy,  fanned  and  inflamed 
by  the  anxious  desire  to  have  offspring,  may  impose 
on  sound  sense  and  integrity.  So  confident  was  she 
that  she  felt  the  movements  of  a  child  within  ,her  that 
she  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  of  her  interesting 
condition.  There  was  wide  and  general  rejoicing  at 
the  happy  prospect,  and  offerings  and  congratulations 
flowed  in  from  a  thousand  sources.  Alas !  it  was  no 
child  after  all,  not  even  wind,  but  something  worse — 
viz.,  water, — a  case  of  abdominal  dropsy.  Hume,  the 
historian,  tlms  alludes  to  the  circumstance : — The 
Queen's  extreme  desire  to  have  issue  had  made  her 
family  give  credit  to  any  appearance  of  pregnancy; 
and  when  the  Legate  was  introduced  to  her,  she  fan- 
cied she  felt  the  embryo  stir  within  her  womb.  Her 
flatterers  compared  this  motion  of  the  infant  to  that  of 
John  the  Baptist^  who  leaped  in  his  mother's  belly  at 
the  salutation  of  the  Virgin.    DespatcheB  wer^  Yaixxi<&- 


red  that  the  cliild  wi\.s  to  be  a  male;  and  i>o 
lop  of  JiOudon,  niad(^  public  prayers.  JTe  said 
veil  would  pledg(^  to  render  liim  beautiful,  ^ 
and  witty.  But  the  nation  still  remained  t 
t  incredulous,  and  many  were  persuaded  tha 
en  laboured  under  infinnities  which  renderec 
pable  of  having  children.  Ker  infant  proved 
commencement  of  a  dropsy,"  &c. 
[any  similar  cases  might  be  recorded,  but  it  i 
ssary.  "We  have  seen  well  enough  how  h 
LOUS  to  carry,  become  quite  oblivious  of  the  old 

"  Catch  your  game  before  you  cook  it." 
he  practitioner,  then,  has  to  be  on  his  guard, 
reviously  said,  to  take  care  to  rely  little  od 
\rerations  of  the  women,  and  more  on  the  vai 
deal  signs. 

i5.  BaUottementy  or  passive  Motion  of  the  Fo 

jiother  sign  of  pregnancy,  and  an  undoubtedly  i 
one,  is  the  passive  movement  of  the  child, 
r  nsime  for  it  is  repercussion.  It  is  the  fo 
ion  of  the  foetus  from  one  part  of  the  wom 
Jier.  It  may  be  produced  simply  by  the  fei 
Lging  her  position  rather  quickly — turning  ra 
lenly  from  one  side  to  another — when,  obedier 
laws  of  gravity,  the  foetus  also  alters  its  p! 
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liqaor  amnii,  and  then  it  gravitates  towards  the  finger, 
when  the  impulse  is  exhausted.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  most  invaluable  sign,  for  floating  tumours  are  rare. 
We  cannot  obtain  this  sign  till  about  the  4th  month, 
and  it  is  perhaps  best  observed  from  the  6th  to  the 
7th  month.  There  are  some  instances  where  we  will 
be  unable  to  obtain  ballottement  at  all,  such  as  those 
where  the  liquor  amnii  is  exceedingly  scanty,  and  others 
where  the  foetus  is  lying  transversely. 

146.  Uterine  Mnrmnr  or  Souffle;  Bmit  Flacen- 
taire;  Flftcental  Mnrmnr. — The  placental  bruit  is  an- 
other satisfactory  index.  To  M.  Kergaradec  is  due  the 
credit  of  calling  attention  to  it  first.  It  is  an  inter- 
mitting whirring  sound,  something  like  the  cardiac 
"  bruit  de  soufflet,"  and  like  the  sound  produced  by 
blowing  gently  on  the  mouth  of  a  bottle.  Its  charac- 
ter varies  a  little ;  sometimes  it  is  a  rasping,  or  hissing 
sound,  or  modification  of  these,  and  of  the  whirring 
sound.  It  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  blood  into 
the  placenta,  in  all  likelihood;  although  there  are 
those  who  think  that  it  is  due  to  pressure  exercised  on 
the  adjacent  blood-vessels  by  the  gravid  womb.  Those 
who  hold  the  latter  view  maintain  that  the  sound  is 
heard  sometimes  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  2nd, 
That  it  may  be  heard  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
uterus.  3rd,  That  a  similar  sound  is  heard  when  preg- 
nancy does  not  exist,  as  in  cases  of  abdominal  or 
uterine  tumours.  A  4th  theory  is  this,  that  it  is  en- 
gendered by  the  laboured  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  turgid  vessels  of  the  uterus  itself.  5th,  Another 
hypothesis  is,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  as  in  chlorosis,  where,  as  you  will 
perhaps  be  aware,  similar  murmurs  are  heard  over  the 
large  vessels.  In  chlorosis,  Dr  Brown-Sequard,  the 
able  physiologist,  thinks  the  sounds  emanate  from  a 
tremor  of  the  muscles ;  local  contractions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  womb  may  therefore  give  rise  to  it.  Lastly, 
some  say  that  it  results  from  the  difference  \)etN7^iL 
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the  calibre  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  uterus  and  the 
uterine  sinuses;  that  the  sound  is  produced  hy  the  sud- 
den expansion  of  the  current  of  blood  as  it  goes  firom 
the  smaller  to  the  larger  vessels.  Our  own  view  is 
that  it  is  due  to  the  utero-placental  circulation.  You 
will  find  it  always  loudest  over  the  site  of  implantation 
of  the  placenta,  and  dying  gradually  away  as  you  travel 
from  it.  If  it  is  not  in  &e  placenta  itself,  it  at  least 
indicates  its  site.  This  murmur  may  be  heard  with 
care  about  the  4th  or  5th  month.  Dr  Kennedy  says 
that  he  has  discovered  it  as  early  as  the  10th  week. 
It  can  always  be  made  out  before  the  pulsations  of  the 
fcetal  hearty  about  which  we  shall  presently  speak ;  and 
it  is  heard  some  little  time  even  after  the  death  of  the 
foBtus.  In  reference  to  the  value  of  the  sign,  it  is 
rather  lowered  by  the  fact  of  somewhat  similar  sounds 
being  occasioned  apart  from  pregnancy,  as  in  fibrous 
tumours,  in  molar  pregnancy,  and  hydatids.  We  see, 
moreover,  in  women  with  very  attenuated  abdominal 
walls,  that  if  we  place  the  stethescope  pretty  firmly 
down,  a  similar  murmur  is  heard,  proceeding  simply 
from  the  larger  vessels.  In  some  anseraic  and  hysteri- 
cal females  especially,  a  very  loud  bruit  is  heard ;  so 
loud,  indeed,  that  you  might,  unless  considerably  expe- 
rienced, mistake  it  for  aneurism.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  the  absence  of  the  sound  is  no  evidence 
of  the  absence  of  pregnancy,  for  the  placenta  may  be 
placed  posteriorly,  and  thus  lying  deep,  fail  to  produce 
a  sound  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  The  locality  where 
the  sound  is  best  heard  is  just  a  little  above  Poupart's 
ligament,  at  one  or  other  side ;  oftener  on  the  left  than 
the  right. 

147.  Pulsation  of  the  Umbilical  Cord,  or  Funic 
SoufDie. — It  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  funis  can  be  heard.  Dr  Evory  Kennedy, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  auscultation  of  the 
foDtus,  says  that  he  has  been  able  to  hear  them.  The 
cord  would  require  to  lie  between  the  foetus  and  the 
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anterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  the  abdominal  walls 
would  also  require  to  be  very  attenuated  In  a 
"  Banting "  it  were  next  to  impossible.  It  is  a  very 
feeble  murmur  synchronous  with  the  pulsations  of  the 
foetal  heart,  whereas  the  placental  or  uterine  bruit  is 
in  unison  with  the  beat  of  the  maternal  heart. 

148.  Pulsations  of  the  Foetal  Heart— This  is  the 
crowning  and  culminating  sign.  It  was  discovered  by 
M.  Mayor,  of  Geneva,  fully  a  half  century  ago.  The 
discovery  was  a  great  one,  a  truly  golden  "  nugget "  in 
obstetrics.  When  we  hear  this  sound  there  is  an  end 
of  conjecture  or  doubt  as  regards  pregnancy;  we  are 
certain  that  it  does  exist.  We  may  doubt  many  or  all 
of  the  other  signs,  but  this  one  gives  the  death-blow  to 
scepticism.  It  has  been  matter  of  great  wonder  how 
this  pearl  was  so  long  in  being  detected,  more  especially 
seeing  that  it  lay,  as  it  were,  so  near  the  surface,  and 
required  no  diving  into  a  vasty  deep.  True,  ausculta- 
tion was  not  scientifically  practised  then;  but  it  is 
strange  that  some  lucky  ear  was  not  placed  on  the 
woman's  abdomen,  and  thus  enabled  to  secure  the 
prize. 

Chcvracter  of  the  Sound. — It  is  a  sharp,  short  tick, 
something  like  that  of  a  watch  slightly  dulled.  It  is 
a  double  sound,  and  the  second  is  loudest  and  most 
easily  heard.  It  varies  a  little  in  strength,  in  force, 
and  in  rhythm.  Its  average  frequency  is  about  140 
beats  per  minute,  which  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
parent.  Its  frequency  diminishes  rather  as  the  period 
of  pregnancy  draws  to  its  close.  The  foetal  circulation 
is  independent  of  that  of  the  mother,  yet  the  foetal 
pulsation  varies  a  little,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
parent,  emotion,  <kc.,  having  a  certain  influence. 

149.  The  sound  is  heard  best  about  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen,  reckoning  vertically,  and  a  little  to 
one  side,  usually  the  left.  The  sound  will  be  heard  at 
times  over  a  good  space,  but  as  a  rule  you  will  not 
detect  it  readily  very  far  from  the  middle  abdoxD^iisiiL 


 .  ^.wAt^liClulltt  jiiiiy  mteile 

itli  the  distinctness  of  the  sound  ;uid  the  ])( 
liicli  it  is  uiidible,  such  as  tliickncss  of  tlie  jibi 
ills,  redundancy  of  li(|U(;r  anniii,  and  feeble  p\ 

the  child's  heart  due  to  debility.  Is  there  ar 
und  likely  to  simulate  this  one,  and  so  mish 
ardly.    There  are  the  sounds  of  the  matema 

muscular  contraction,  and  of  the  arteries 
lerus;  but  none  of  these  resemble  the  ones 
nsidering.    After  a  little  experience  they  can 
istaken.    The  sounds  of  the  parent's  heart  can 

>  heard  down  in  the  locality  of  the  uterus, 
unting  that  they  were  heard  there,  they  woi: 
infoimd  us,  the  fcetal  sounds  being  much  mon 
id  feeble.  It  has  now  to  be  remarked  that  wh 
dstence  of  these  sounds  assures  us  beyond  the  s 
'  doubt  of  the  presence  of  pregnancy,  their  a 
jinot  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  woman  i 
*avid;  and  for  this  reason,  the  foetus  may  be  de 
L  a  very  enfeebled  condition.  Those  instances, 
rer,  where  the  sounds  are  not  heard  are  cxcee 
ire.  M.  Depaul  found  them  absent  in  8  case 
it  of  1000.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  thai 
»unds  also  afford  us  important  information  in  ref 

>  the  position  of  the  child,  but  of  this  more  after 
150.  Kiesteine. — Aft-pr+i.r.i«"*  ~- —  • 
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£eu*  back  as  the  15t]i  century,  although  it  has  been 
more  particularly  investigated  in  modem  times  by 
Nauche  and  Eguisier.  It  has  been  analysed,  and  found 
to  contain  fat,  a  caseous  substance,  and  the  triple- 
phosphate.  It  disappears  a  few  days  after  its  forma- 
tion, at  which  time  the  urine  becomes  turbid  The 
time  during  which  this  substance  is  found  to  gather  in 
the  urine  is  from  the  end  of  the  first  month  to  the 
termination  of  pregnancy.  It  is  not  a  very  important 
indication,  because — It  is  found  in  some  females  not 
pregnant ;  in  some  when  under  a  course  of  cod-liver 
oil ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  of  pregnancy 
it  is  absent  altogether. 

151.  Jacquemier's  Test. — This  is  a  violet  or  port- 
wine  colour  of  the  vagina  and  inner  surface  of  the 
vulva.  It  results  from  obstruction  to  venous  return, 
and  being  due  to  pressure,  a  pelvic  tumour  may  occa- 
sion it  as  well  as  the  gravid  uterus.  Dr  Wistrand, 
ELilian  of  Bonn,  and  others,  however,  hold  it  to  be  an 
infallible  sign  of  pregnancy;  that  it  is  produced  by 
compression  of  the  utero-pelvic  veins ;  and  that  the 
colour  is  peculiar  to  pregnancy.  Kluge,  of  Berlin, 
Parent-Duchatelet,  and  Kicord  also  think  it  an  im- 
varjdng  accompaniment  of  gestation. 

FulwUion  of  Vaginal  Artery, — Osiander  called  atten- 
tion to  this  jBign,  an  increased  pulsation  of  the  vaginal 
artery.  During  pregnancy,  and  when  abortion  is 
threatened,  that  author  says  it  is  increased,  both  as 
regards  volume  and  force. 

152.  State  of  the  Skin  of  the  Abdomen,  and  of  the 
TJmbilicus. — ^There  is  often  found  a  coloured  line  about 
J  inch  broad,  extending  generally  from  the  pubis  to 
^e  navel,  or  to  near  the  ensiform  cartilage.  It  may 
be  of  a  brown,  ochry,  or  ambre  hue.  Around  the  um- 
bilicus also  IB  a  dark  areola  at  times. 

Sound  occasioned  by  Fc&tal  MovemerUs, — Naegel6, 
and  then  Depaul,  notice  this  sound.  It  is  a  very  slight 
dull  sound,  or  tap,  due  to  the  movement  oi  \Ai<b  VBi*ds^^ 


.  .  ..i.v*  .^iiivivv  1  |mi.>>e.  ±uere  IS  an  increase  of  fib 
i  lie  Idoud  also.  Tliere  ar(>  \  ai-ioiis  mental  peculiari 
•li  as  \  i('issitii(l('s  of  t('ii)}n  r  and  cajn  icioiis  tast<\ 
in  lias  been  fonnd  to  change  its  colour,  becon 
ik  or  sallow,  and  sometimes  eruptions  appear,  e 
lly  on  the  face. 

153.  Snmmary  of  the  Signs  of  Pregnancy  in 
ler  of  their  importance — Comparative  valite  oj 
ferent  Signa^  <L'c, — The  certain  signs  are — (1.)  Soi 
pulsation  of  fcetal  heart.   (2.)  Ballottement;  and 
Dvements  of  infant.    The  less  certain  ones  are — 
spension  of  menses.    (2.)  Milk  in  breasts,  are 
d  mammary  enlargement.   (3.)  Uterine  souffle. 
Dming  siclmess.  The  remaining  are  less  reliable  si 
Pulsation  of  FoDtal  Heart.    Cessation  of  menstr 
in.  Morning  sickness.  Quickening.  Mammary  83 
thies;  milk  in  breast.    Enlargement  of  abdom 
llottement    Uterine  souffle.    Jacquemeir's  tesi 
violet  colour  of  the  vagina  and  vulva.  Kieste: 
urine.  Pulsation  of  cord,  or  /tmic  souffle.  Pulsati 
vaginal  artery.   Salivation.   Plethora.  Changeal 
Qper;  peculiarities  of  taste.    Colouration  of  sk 
and  from  movement  of  foetus. 

154.  Morbid  Phenomena  nimnlating  Pregnane 
rhere  are  various  affectiona  which  resemble  t 
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pr^piancy.  There  may  also  be  a  aouffle  with  a  fibrous 
tumour,  resembling  the  placental  one,  but  the  hsemor- 
rhage  and  the  history  of  the  case  differentiate  it  suffi- 
ciently. 

(2.)  Dropsy  of  the  Uterus, — ^This  may  lead  to  an  en- 
largement resembling  pregnancy ;  but  in  this  disorder 
the  system  is  generally  involved,  and  then  there  will 
be  the  absence  of  the  other  signs. 

(3.)  Uterine  Hydatids, — In  this  affection  there  is 
usually  discharge  of  blood  at  times,  with  a  good  deal  of 
bearing  down.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  discharge 
of  water  from  the  uterus  i>eriodically.  This  is  viewed 
as  a  pathognomonic  sign. 

(4.)  Physometra. — This  is  a  collection  of  wind  within 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  due  to  a  portion  of  placenta 
being  retained,  and  decomposing,  or  to  a  mole  or  putrid 
foetus.  It  is  a  very  rare  affection,  and  many  a  practi- 
tioner has  supported  perinaeums,  even  for  half-a-century, 
without  having  met  with  a  case.  By  percussing  the 
abdomen,  marked  resonance  will  be  elicited ;  and  as 
gas  escapes  now  and  then,  the  dimensions  of  the  tumoui* 
will  vary  firom  time  to  time.  The  history  of  the  case 
will  also  help  diagnosis. 

155.  Extra^uterine  Tnmonrs  simulating  somewhat 
the  Oravid  State. — Fibrous  tumours  growing  from  the 
outer  portion  of  the  uterus  are  not  uncommon.  They 
are  generally  pedunculated.  Mobility  characterises 
them,  and  you  are  often  able  to  grasp  them  in  the  hand 
as  you  would  a  large  pear.  I  saw  a  case,  a  short  time 
ago,  with  Dr  Groves,  of  Trinity,  where,  during  labour, 
a  tumour  pressed  up  the  abdominal  wall  in  so  prominent 
a  manner  that  one  would  have  thought  it  a  case  of 
extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

(1.)  OvoAian  Disease, — The  ovaries  often  enlarge  and 
fill  up  the  abdomen,  just  as  it  is  bulked  in  pregnancy ; 
and,  moreover,  this  affection  frequently  co-exists  with 
this  condition.  Ascertain  where  the  tumour  began 
to  grow.  Here  it  begins  in  one  or  another  iliac  region  ; 
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while  in  pregnancy  it  begins  in  the  fint  instance  bdbw, 
in  the  middle  line,  and  gradually  develope  upwards. 
If  it  be  a  case  of  dropsy  of  the  ovaiy,  there  will  be 
marked  fluctuation  on  percussion. 

(2.)  Ascites, — ^Ascites,  or  peritoneal  dropsy,  is  not 
readily  confounded  with  pregnancy.  For,  1.  There  ia 
general  fluctuation  over  the  dixlomen  j  and,  2.  It  is  the 
consequence  of  an  antecedent  or  co-existing  malady, 
such  as  disease  of  the  hearty  liver,  or  kidneys,  or  of 
inflammation. 

(3.)  Tympaniies. — ^An  accumulation  of  flatus  in  the 
bowel  will  often  occasion  immense  abdominal  disten- 
tion. Hysterical  women  are  very  much  subject  to  it. 
Percussion  elicits  resonance  here,  and  then  there  will 
always  be  some  gas  passing  away,  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  thus  showing  the  nature  of  the  swell- 
ing, as  well  as  lessening  its  bulk. 

156.  (4.)  Phantom  ^^imonrs — Spurious  Pregnancy. 
— ^The  most  notable  example  of  this  kind  is  that  produced 
in  some  hysterical  females,  by  an  irregular  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Sir  James  Simpson  was 
wont  to  call  it  pseudo-cyesis.  There  is,  generally,  some 
menstrual  disorder  present.  The  abdomen  bulks  out 
largely,  and  some  of  the  women  fondly  believe,  and 
firmly  declare,  that  they  are  with  child.  The  belly 
sometimes  assumes  the  precise  contour  of  pregnancy, 
and  by  percussion  we  may  even  elicit  dulness,  instead 
of  resonanca  An  examination  per  vaginam  may  easily 
satisfy  us,  and  even  by  grasping  the  abdomen  firmly 
with  both  hands  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  solid 
body  like  a  fully-developed  uterus  containing  a  foDtus. 
But  the  best  way  of  diagnosing  such  cases,  of  expelling 
the  phantom,  and  dissipating  the  ghost,  is  by  anaesthe- 
tising the  patient.  Place  the  deluded  female,  or  the 
impostor,  it  may  be,  imder  the  potent  spell  of  chloro- 
form, and  her  big  belly  will  disappear  like  the  iceberg 
when  it  reaches  a  temperate  clime.  The  irregular  and 
spasmodic  contraction  which  occasions  the  tumour  is 
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destroyed;  the  abdomen  relaxes  and  flattens;  all 
doubt  is  dissipated,  and  the  physician  may  have  his 
quiet  chuckle  at  his  leisure.  The  female  and  her 
friends  may  be  disappointed,  no  doubt ;  for  where  a 
child  was  supposed  to  dwell  there  is  only  a  chasm  :  so 
much  for  overcoming  the  spasm.  Only  a  shoiii  time 
ago,  I  met  with  my  first  striking  case  of  this  nature. 
It  was  a  very  hysterical  woman,  who  had  one  child 
only,  and  some  7  years  pi-eviously.  When  sent  for  to 
deliver  her,  I  took  my  short  forceps  with  me,  as  I 
remembered  that  she  had  a  small  outlet,  and,  moreover, 
resided  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  my  dwelling.  On 
arriving,  I  found  that  all  arrangements  had  been  made, 
nurse  provided,  «kc.,  but  on  examining  per  vaginam,  I 
was  quite  astounded  to  find  the  uterus  undeveloped. 
There  was  a  large  belly,  certainly,  and  she  said  that 
she  had  strong  pains ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
tumour  was  due  partly  to  flatus,  and  partly  to  spas- 
modic contraction.  I  had  a  good  laugh  (quietly),  but 
did  not,  of  course,  the  woman  chafl'.  The  student 
should  forbear,  in  such  a  case,  to  hiuii  the  female's  feel- 
ings, by  levity,  <kc. ;  it  is  better  just,  in  quite  a  grave 
way,  to  say  that  even  experienced  people  will  at  times  be 
mistaken.  Dr  Keiller,  many  years  ago,  reported  a  strik- 
ing case  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  this  city.  The 
woman,  her  friends,  and  a  doctor,  all  believed  that  an 
infant  was  to  be  1>om ;  the  latter  even  thought  that 
the  Gsesarian  section  might  be  required,  so  big  seemed 
the  belly,  and  so  imi»ei-fect  the  means  of  exit.  The 
woman  indicated  serious  suflering,  and  alleged  that  the 
child  was  so  vigorous  and  restless  that  it  would  **  leap 
through  her  side."  But  here  no  child  appeared, 
which,  after  the  chloroform,  was  not  the  least  strange. 
Joanna  Southcott  is  said  to  have  imposed  on  hep  phy- 
sician by  also  contracting  the  recti  muscles. 

FcBcal  Mailer, — ^This  has  sometimes  accumulated  so 
extensively  as  to  produce  a  large  tumour,  but  this  can 
hardly  mislead. 

\ 
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157.  Sninmary  of  fhe  Diagnoiis  of  Pregnancy 
from  other  Tnmonrs  of  fhe  Abdomen. — Pr^nancy  is 
known  from  fibrous  tumours,  by  the  duration  of  the 
latter,  which  is  longer,  and  by  there  being  in  the  gravid 
state  the  mammary  signs,  changes  in  the  os  and  cervix, 
auscultatory  evidences,  ballottement,  &c.  Polypus 
uteri,  in  addition  to  wanting  the  other  signs,  is  usually 
attended  with  frequently  recurring  haemorrhage. 

Ascites, — Here  there  is  general  fluctuation,  and  per- 
cussion gives  a  clear  sound  in  the  flanks.  Then  there 
is  antecedent,  or  co-existing  disease.  Absence  of  other 
signs ;  and  per  vaginam,  there  is  no  uterine  change 
similar  to  that  of  pr^;nancy.  Distension  of  uterus 
with  fluid,  &C.  History  is  quite  diflerent:  then  the 
other  signs  are  absent.  In  cases  of  distension  with 
flatus  there  is  clear  percussion  over  the  tumour. 

Cancer, — Here,  while  there  may  be  enlargement, 
there  is  pain  and  haemorrhage,  and  absence  of  auscul- 
tatory signs. 

Ovarian  Dropsy. — Here  the  tumour  begins  to  grow 
at  one  or  other  side.  There  is  the  absence  of  auscul- 
tatory evidences,  and  of  the  changes  of  the  uterus 
ascertained  by  the  toucher. 

Distension  of  Bladder, — In  retroversion  this  has 
occasionally  happened,  and  a  large  tumour  been  formed. 
The  catheter  would  soon  tell  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Fat  in  the  Abdominal  Walls  and  Omentum. — The 
toucher  and  the  stethescope  will  dispel  all  doubt  here. 

Uasmaiocde^  Pelvic  Abscess,  Cysts  of  tJve  Omentum, 
FcBcal  Accumulation, — In  these  cases  there  will  be 
neither  the  usual  uterine  changes  nor  stethescopic 
phenomena  common  to  the  gravid  state. 

FhoTilom  Tummurs — Spurious  Fregnancy, — ^These 
are  made  to  disappear  under  chloroform. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EXTRA-UTERINE  PREGNANCY. 

158.  Eztra-Xrterine  Pregnancy  or  Foetation. — 

It  happens  in  rare  cases  that  the  ovum  does  not  pass 
along  the  oviduct  to  the  uterus,  but  is  arrested,  or 
remains  in  the  ovary.  It  may  remain  embedded  in  the 
ovary,  or  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  be 
stopped  in  some  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  Coste  has 
stated  that  woman  only  is  liable  to  this  misplaced 
gestation,  but  it  has  been  foimd  among  the  lower 
animals.  The  subject,  though  noticed  by  Albucasis, 
did  not  receive  very  much  attention  until  recent  times, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  some  of  the  Germans,  such  as 
Schmitt  of  Vieima,  and  Cams  of  Dresden,  for  a  careful 
account  of  the  various  forms  of  this  misplacement. 
Five  varieties  are  usually  noticed. 

(1.)  Ovarian.  (2.)  Tvhaly  tubular,  or  Fallopian. 
(3.)  Abdominal.  (4.)  Interstitial  or  Parietal.  (5.) 
Ovario-tubal. 

(1.)  Ovarian. — ^ThLs  variety  has  been  doubted  by  some. 
The  doubt  arises  from  this — the  question  whether  it  is 
possible  for  fecundation  to  occur  before  the  rupture  of 
the  ovisac.  Those  who  say  that  it  cannot  be  eflfected 
without  this  deny  ovarian  gestation,  maintaining  that 
true  ovarian  pregnancy  can  be  found  only  where  the 
ovum  becomes  developed  within  the  ovary,  and  this 
can  only  happen  by  the  spermatozoa  penetrating  the 
ovisac  and  fecundating  the  germ,  without  rupturing 
the  ovisac. 

We  think  there  is  some  truth  in  this  view,  although 
some  cases  have  been  met  with  where  the  growing 
foetus  was  closely  connected  with  the  ovary. 
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159.  (2.)  T'vibaL — This  was  at  one  time  deemed  the 
most  common  form,  but  Hecker  of  Munich  has  shown 
by  careful  statistics  that  this  is  not  so.  In  about  200 
cases  there  were  160  abdominal,  including,  as  he  does, 
ovarian,  the  remaining  40  only  being  tubal.  Hecker 
has  also  investigated  the  comparative  frequency  of 
right  and  left  Fallopian  pregnancy,  and  has  been  able 
to  confirm  the  previous  opinion,  which  was,  that  it  is 
more  common  on  the  left  side  than  oa  the  right.  Tlie 
tubal  is  a  vety  fatal  form.  One  only  survived  out  of 
64  cases. 

(3.)  Abdominal  or  Ventral. — Here  the  germ  is  in  some 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  develops  there.  The 
placenta  in  these  cases  indicates  the  site;  and  it  has 
been  foimd  on  the  mesentery,  in  the  iliac  fossae,  in  the 
recto-uterine  fossa,  on  the  broad  ligaments,  and  on  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  &c.  This  is  not  so  fatal  a 
form  as  the  tubal,  for  of  132  instances,  according  to 
Professor  Hecker,  76  survived. 

(4.)  Interstitial  or  Parietal. — Here  the  ovum,  after 
traversing  the  whole  oviduct  on  to  its  junction  witli 
the  uterus,  becomes  arrested,  and  gets  embedded 
between  the  uteriuo  fibres.  Instead  of  entering  the 
cavity  of  the  womb,  it  gets  ensconced  in  its  substance. 
Brescliet,  who  first  described  this  form  in  1824,  held 
that  the  embryo  slipped  into  the  opening  of  some  of 
the  venous  sinuses,  which  he  fancied  existed  near  the 
uterine  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  but  on  searching  for 
these  they  are  not  to  be  found.  This  is  a  rare  form. 
It  is  also  very  fatal. 

(5.)  Ovario-Tvbal. — Here  the  ovtim  is  attached  to  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  oviduct,  and  also  to  the 
ovary. 

ICO.  Causes  of  Extra-TTterine  Gestation. — Many 
theories  have  been  broached  in  reference  to  the  causes 
of  this  abnormal  form  of  gestation.  Astruc  held  that 
it  was  more  pcevalent  among  unmarried  females  and 
widows  than  the  married,  and  he  said  that  it  was  owing 
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to  fright — fear  of  being  detected  in  the  act — that  the 
embiyo  got  into  the  wrong  place.  This  will  not  stand 
the  test.  Experience  has  shown  that  as  many  have 
occorred  amongst  the  married  as  the  unmarried. 
Virchow  propounded  a  more  plausible  theory.  He 
noticed  that  this  form  of  pregnancy  was  often  accom- 
panied by  adhesions  of  the  internal  genital  organs, 
produced  by  false  membranes.  The  adhesions,  too, 
were  most  frequently  on  the  left  side.  He  thought 
then  that  these  adhesions  interfered  with  the  mobility 
of  the  ovary,  and  thus  the  misplacement  arose.  Stric- 
ture, or  even  an  imperforate  condition  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  was  also  supposed  to  be  a  cause.  Inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membmne  of  the  tube,  or  impaired 
peristaltic  action,  or  disproportion  between  the  ovum 
and  oviduct,  may  also  have  to  do  with  it.  The  inter- 
stitial variety  has  been  attributed  (in  addition  to 
Breschefs  view)  to  abnormally  large  interspaces  be- 
tween the  uterine  fibres,  or  to  a  partially  comuated 
uterus.  In  abdominal  pregnancy  the  cause  might  be 
due  to  an  imperfect  action  of  the  oviduct 

161.  Symptoms  of  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy.— The 
symptoms  of  extra-uterine  foetation  are  certainly  not 
uniform.  This  might  be  expected,  for  they  will  depend 
much  on  the  particular  site  where  the  embryo  is  placed. 
In  some  cases  there  is  not  much  suffering  to  begin 
with;  but,  in  others,  there  is  intense  distress  from  the 
outset.  Menstruation  may  or  may  not  be  suspended. 
The  mam  mm  generally  enlarge,  as  in  normal  gestation, 
and  the  characteristic  areola  and  mammilla  are  de- 
veloped. There  is  often  a  sense  of  weight  and  great 
uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  or  deeply  seated  in  the 
pelvis.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  too,  are  common.  An 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen  takes  place  usually  at  a 
particular  spot,  and  this  part  is  often  the  seat  of  pain. 
The  uterus  increases  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  are 
not  those  changes  which  take  place  when  a  normal 
pregnancy  is  in  progress.    For  example,  thft  eetNVSL 
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does  not  diminish  in  length,  nor  does  it  point  towards 
the  sacrum,  as  it  commonly  does  in  natural  cases. 
But  the  decidua  is  formed.  By  grasping  the  uterus 
with  one  hand  external,  and  the  other  internal,  we  will 
find  that  the  abdominal  swelling  is  not  the  enlarged 
womb.  We  will  thus  make  out  that,  qua  the  uterus, 
the  tumour  is  exttu^  and  not  tntm.  llie  limbs  of  the 
foetus  may  sometimes  be  readily  felt.  If  the  child  con- 
tinues to  live,  movement  will  be  felt,  and  it  will  be  all 
at  one  side;  the  movements,  too,  will  occasion  much 
pain.  Sometimes  the  uterus  expels  masses  of  fleshy- 
looking  substance  resembling  moles,  or  like  portions  of 
placenta.  Wherever  this  latter  is  implanted,  there  is 
greatly  increased  vascular  action,  and,  in  some  cases, 
fatal  haemorrhage  has  occurred  £rDm  the  rupture  of  the 
vessels. 

162.  Progress  of  the  Case. — The  foetus  and  its  ap- 
pendages at  first  develop  much  the  same  as  if  they  had 
been  located  in  their  natural  bed,  but  the  lobes  of  the 
placenta  have  been  found  more  abundant.  The  embryo 
is  enveloped  in  a  cyst,  which  differs  as  the  site  varies, 
just  as  the  material  of  which  a  dwelling  is  built  differs 
in  different  parts  of  a  country,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  strata  in  its  locality.  In  **  ovarian "  it  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  fibrous  and  other  tissues  of  the  ovary 
itself;  in  "  tubal,'*  it  is  made  up  of  the  materials  of  the 
oviduct ;  and  in  "  ventral,"  it  consists  of  a  plastic  exu- 
dation thrown  out  to  meet  the  abnormal  circumstance. 
In  "  ovarian "  and  "Fallopian "  cases  the  placenta  is 
thin,  as  might  be  looked  for,  in  such  a  tight-bound 
place.  Nothing  is  more  truly  wonderful  than  the  efforts 
made  by  Nature  in  such  cases  to  atone  for  her  blunder; 
but  too  often,  unfortunately,  she  fails  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers which,  in  a  nodding  moment,  she  has  inaugurated. 
It  is  rare  to  find  these  cases  going  on  to  the  fiill  time. 
They  may  go  to  the  fifth  month  or  so;  occasionally 
they  will  go  longer — even  for  years.  In  such  a  case 
Hbe  embryo  becomes  dry  and  shrivelled,  fatty,  or  cal- 
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careous.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  termed  lithopoedion. 
"When  it  goes  to  the  full  time,  it  is  yet  seldom  that  the 
fcetus  is  alive.  It  perishes  from  impei-fect  nutrition 
and  other  causes.  In  some  instances  the  cyst  has  given 
way,  and  the  foetus  has  escaped  from  it;  but  a  new 
cyst,  a  secondary  one,  arises  as  the  product  of  inflam- 
matory action.  In  other  instiinces,  inflammation  and 
ulceration  occur,  and  a  fistulous  communication  exter- 
nally results.  This  opening  may  cither  l^e  through  the 
abdominal  wall  or  rectum,  the  vagina,  or  bladder. 
Through  this  abnormal  canal  produced  by  ulceration, 
the  fcetus,  in  a  state  of  decay,  may  come,  or  be  extracted 
piecemeal,  and  from  time  to  time.  The  late  Dr  Dyce, 
of  Aberdeen,  recorded  a  case  where  the  fcetus  was 
retained  in  the  abdomen  for  eight  years.  The  woman 
bore  two  children  afterwards.  The  late  Dr  Campbell 
reported  a  collection  of  75  cases.  The  period  of  reten- 
tion ranged  from  4  months  to  5G  years.  Normal  gesta- 
tion may  proceed  in  presence  of  extra-uterine  foetation. 
Nine  women  were  found  to  have  conceived  in  these 
circumstances  once  ;  and  one  female  actually  seven 
times.  Other  statistics  show  that  in  98  cases  the 
foetus  perished  in  79  at  9  months,  or  soon  after ;  1  died 
in  the  8th  month,  7  about  the  7th  month,  1  in  the 
6th,  2  in  the  5th,  2  in  the  4th,  5  in  the  3rd,  and  1  at 
the  end  of  the  1st  month.  The  most  favourable  ter- 
mination is  where  the  embryo  dies  early,  and  is  encysted 
in  its  own  membranes ;  the  worst,  where  the  sac  gives 
way,  and  haemorrhage  or  inflammation  follows. 

163.  Dangers. — This  form  of  pregnancy  is  likely  to 
tell  severely  on  the  mother.  A  serious  source  of  dan- 
ger is  the  rupture  of  the  cyst,  which  may  lead  to  fetal 
hsemorrhage.  If  the  woman  escapes  this,  she  may  suc- 
cumb to  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  Rupture  is 
usually  preceded  by  a  good  deal  of  pain,  often  with 
vomiting,  feeble  pvdse,  and  cold  extremities.  Some- 
times, when  the  dead  mass  tries  to  make  its  way  out, 
there  is  extensive  suppuration,  pain,  diarrlioseii) 
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hectic  symptoinB.  At  other  times,  when  the  foetos  is 
retained,  and  the  cyst  remains  unruptured,  pains  of  a 
severe  character,  and  recurrent  like  those  of  labour,  set 
in ;  and  the  uterus  may  sympathise  also,  and  contract 
with  severity ;  and  £rom  more  or  fewer  of  these  con- 
comitants the  female  may  become  exhausted,  and  finally 
sink.  But,  as  Dr  Campbell  has  remarked,  the  child, 
after  perishing,  may  remain  in  the  abdomen  of  the 
woman  for  years  without  causing  much  inconvenience 
or  pain. 

Treatment, — ^If  we  have  a  case  of  extraruterine  preg- 
nancy to  deal  with,  we  know  that  a  rock  ahead  is  the 
giving  way  of  the  cyst ;  and  therefore  our  aim  should 
be  to  aid  in  preserving  it  entire  as  long  as  possible. 
The  unfortunate  woman  should  avoid  exertion,  and  all 
pressure,  or  chance  of  pressure,  on  the  tumour.  Any- 
thing likely  to  excite  or  irritate  the  uterus,  too,  such 
as  a  strong  cathartic,  should  be  shunned.  If  great 
uneasiness  and  pain  be  present  in  the  tumour,  it  may  be 
allayed  by  leeching  and  an  opiate.  If  we  should  find 
an  abscess  forming  in  the  abdomen,  or  vagina,  or  rec- 
tum, resulting,  it  may  be,  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  embryo,  we  may  encourage  this  by  fomentations 
and  poultices  where  practicable ;  afterwards  making  an 
opening  and  afibrding  an  outlet  for  the  debris  of  the 
foetus.  Experience,  which  is  the  most  reliable  pre- 
ceptor, has  shown  that  when  suppuration  has  been  set 
up,  there  is  much  less  danger  to  be  anticipated  from  an 
incision.  The  embryo  has  been  extracted  in  this  way 
both  from  the  abdomen  and  vagina.  Out  of  30  such 
cases,  28  were  successful. 

164.  Oastrotomy,  &c.,  in  Extra-uterine  Preg- 
nancy.— Gastrotomy  has  been  practised  with  success 
in  this  form  of  pregnancy.  It  is  an  operation  fraught 
with  risks.  We  do  not  moan  to  affirm  tliat  cutting 
into  a  woman's  abdomen,  per  se,  and  by  a  skilled 
operator,  is  so  dangerous  a  proceeding  as  was  once 
j/nagihed  (from  Hippocrates,  who  believed  it  fatal, 
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down  to  recent  times) ;  no,  our  modem  ovariotomists 
have  demonstrated  the  contrary;  but  in  the  cases 
under  consideration  there  is  the  cutting  into  a  cyst; 
the  severing  of  blood-vessels ;  profuse  and  critical 
hemorrhage.  On  the  other  hand,  when  suppiiration 
is  set  up,  this  bleeding  is  avoided.  If  the  foetus  is 
pressing  down  on  the  vagina,  and  you  can  feel  it 
bulging,  an  incision  may  be  made  through  the  vaginal 
waU,  and  the  embyro  extracted  either  by  forceps  or 
version.  Dubois  did  this,  and  there  was  a  case  in  the 
hospital  here  thus  treated  by  Dr  Duncan  a  year  or  two 
ago.  In  Dubois*  case  there  were  extensive  and  firm 
adhesions  betw^een  the  head  and  the  walls  of  the  cyst, 
and  he  allowed  it  to  decompose,  and  then  removed  it 
bit  by  bit  with  the  pincers.  Dr  Hall  Davis  reported 
a  case  to  the  Lond.  Obst.  Soc,  Nov.  2,  1870,  where 
the  patient  died  6  days  after  rupture  of  the  cyst.  Dr 
Davis  diagnosed  it  correctly,  and  wished  to  operate, 
but  the  other  consultants  did  not  sanction  the  proceed- 
ing. Dr  J.  B.  Hicks  performed  the  operation  success- 
fully (see  "Lancet,"  July  20,  1867).  It  was  a  case 
where  the  cyst  was  in  communication  with  the  intes- 
tines. The  tumour  bulged  between  the  umbilicus  and 
the  right  flank,  and  he  cut  down  upon  the  most  tender 
part  of  it.  He  incised  down  to  the  peritoneum,  care- 
fully opened  the  cyst,  and  removed  the  foetus  (which 
was  putrid)  by  means  of  the  ovum  forceps.  Some 
detached  ribs  were  also  removed.  The  placenta  being 
placed  deep,  and  being  firmly  adherent,  was  allowed  to 
come  away  gradually.  This  occupied  5  days.  The 
cyst  was  washed  out  daily  for  a  fortnight,  until  all 
foetor  ceased.  At  the  end  of  5  weeks  the  walls  of  the 
cyst  had  united,  and  in  a  fortnight  more  the  wound 
was  healed.  There  is  another  condition  where  recourse 
might  be  had  to  gastrotomy.  For  example,  if  the 
foetus  has  gone  beyond  the  full  period,  and  the  mother 
consequently  suffers  intensely  owing  to  the  pi-esence  of 
the  embyro  in  its  unnatural  locality — in  point 
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threatens  to  succmnb  altogether  owing  to  the  dire, 
displacement — ^then  a  resort  to  the  operation  may  be 
warranted.  If  it  is  a  sore  position  for  the  poor  woman, 
it  is  also  a  trying  one  for  her  doctor,  for  his  operation 
may,  instead  of  relieving  her,  send  her  faster  to  the 
unseen  land.  She  is  going  home  at  railway  speed;  he 
will  either  arrest  the  journey,  or  quicken  the  furious 
pace.  Of  course,  in  so  grave  a  situation,  responsibility 
is  divided — a  consultation  is  readily  sought  by  the 
medical  man. 

165.  Destruction  (artiflcial)  of  the  Life  of  the 
Foetus. — In  order  to  avert  the  serious  risks  inseparable 
from  rupture  of  the  cyst,  haemorrhage,  and  inflamma- 
tion, it  has  been  proposed  to  destroy  ihe  foetus,  before 
it  develops  sufficiently  to  enkindle  mischief.  About 
14  years  ago,  M.  Bachetti,  of  Pisa,  adopted  the  method 
of  electro-puncture.  He  inserted  two  needles  into 
the  sac,  and  passed  through  them  an  electro-magnetic 
current.  This  was  successful.  An  objection  to  this 
plan  may  be  founded  on  the  difficulty  of  diagnosing 
the  case ;  for  it  may  be  confounded  with  various  pelvic 
and  abdominal  tumours,  such  as  perimetritis,  peri- 
uterine hsematocele,  and  ovarian  dropsy.  Dr  Green- 
halgh  has  suggested  that,  when  the  cyst  bulges  against 
the  roof  of  the  vagina,  it  should  be  punctured  with 
a  long  hair  trocar  and  canula,  so  that  the  liquor  amnli 
may  be  discharged.  He  thinks  that  when  this  is  done 
early  the  embyro  will  perish,  and  the  involucra  cease 
to  grow.  He  reports  a  successful  case  in  the  "  Lancet," 
March  23,  1867.  We  would  suggest  that  the  embyro 
might  possibly  be  destroyed  by  internal  remedies,  sucli 
as  a  course  of  iodine,  ergot,  or  occasional  doses  of 
opium.  Of  course,  we  would  be  scrupulously  careful 
not  to  injure  the  mother.  The  morality  of  this  pro- 
ceeding may  be  questioned;  but  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  craniotomy  hold  equally  well  here.  We 
have  named  ergot,  because  we  believe  it  kills 
ilie  child  ^when  given  in  too  large  doses),  both  by 
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poisoning  it  and  arresting  the  utero-placental  cir- 
culation, (that  is,  in  intra-nterine  cases.) 

166.  Missed  Labonr,  and  Fostponed  Partnrition. 

— In  missed  labour  the  parturient  forces  do  not  come 
into  play  at  the  nonual  period,  and  the  fostus  is  incar- 
cerated in  the  uterus  beyond  the  time  when  its  libera- 
tion is  usually  witnessed.  As  regards  the  cause  of  this 
prolongation  of  tlie  gravid  state,  we  can  only  indulge 
in  s|)eculation.  If  we  believed  that  the  foetus  was  the 
excitant  of  uterine  action,  then  it  would  be  plausible 
to  conclude  tliat  some  pathological  condition  of  the 
contained  body  was  the  cause  ;  and,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
if  we  held  that  it  was  due  to  ovarian  influence,  we 
might  ascribe  it  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the 
ovaries.  Another  view  we  might  take  would  be  that 
it  was  duo  to  a  failure  in  attaining  the  culmination  of 
uterine  irritability ;  or  lastly,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
arrestment  of  the  ordinary  changes  in  the  decidua  and 
placenta,  which  arrestment  in  turn  would  result  from 
the  non-maturity  of  the  foetus.  A  morbid  condition 
of  the  contained  body  seems  the  most  likely  cause,  for 
this  state  also  implies  arrestment  or  modification  of, 
or  interference  with,  the  other  conditions  (such  as  the 
changes  in  the  decidua,  <fec.,  or  the  due  amount  of 
ovarian  excitement),  which  impel  unto  the  parturient 
act.  Dr  Oldham,  many  years  ago,  showed  the  uterus 
and  debris  of  a  case  of  this  nature  to  the  Patholog. 
Soc.  of  London.  Portions  of  the  foetus  continued  to 
be  discharged  from  the  uterus  for  three  months  after 
the  full  period,  and  at  this  time  the  woman  died.  Dr 
Oldham  made  a  post-mortein  examination,  and  found  in 
the  womb  "  a  moulded  mass  of  bones  and  adipocerous 
materiaL"  Dr  Halley  brought  a  case  before  the  London 
Obstetrical  Society,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  dead  foetus  was  removed  from  the  uterus 
after  being  four  years  retained  in  that  organ  ("  Lancet," 
J uly  20, 1867).  In  the  cow,  postponement  occasionaUy 
happens.    It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  that  imss^^d. 
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labour  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Of  coarse,  we  exclude 
those  instances  of  unquestionable  delay  for  a  montb  or 
so,  which  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  similar,  but  which 
might  simply  be  termed  postponed  parturition. 

Treatment, — K  a  case  of  this  nature  were  met  with, 
we  should  endeavour  to  arouse  uterine  contraction  by 
ergot,  by  galvanism,  by  friction  over  the  ovaries,  by 
injections  of  warm  water  into  the  uterus,  or  by  the 
introduction  of  tents.  It  is  possible  one  might  have  to 
break  up  the  mass,  and  remove  it  through  the  os  uteri, 
as  suggested  by  Tyler  Smith. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SUPERF(ETATION. 

167.  Superfoetation. — ^This  is  the  name  given  to 
those  cases  where  a  pregnant  woman  conceives  again 
during  that  state — in  fact,  in  the  presence  of  a  gravid 
uterus.  It  implies  not  only  that  there  are  two  children 
(or  even  more)  within  her  womb,  but  that  these  are  of 
different  ages.  Among  early  authors,  such  cases  were 
implicitly  believed  in,  but  in  modem  times  doubt  has 
arisen  on  the  subject.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that 
a  female  may  be  twice  impregnated  within  a  short 
period.  The  case  mentioned  by  Buffon  is  usually  cited. 
A  white  woman,  immediately  after  connection  with 
her  husband,  was  forced,  through  fear  of  her  life,  to 
have  similar  intercourse  with  a  negro.  She  was  after- 
wards delivered  of  a  white  child  and  a  mulatto. 
Dewees,  Beck,  Dunglison,  Dr  Lopez,  and  others,  record 
similar  cases.  Dr  Henry,  in  his  excellent  monograph 
on  the  subject,  gives  striking  illustrations.  In  the 
lower  anunala  the  same  thing  is  found.  Mares  covered 
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first  hj  a  stallion,  and  soon  thereafter  hj  an  ass,  have 
given  birth  at  once  to  a  horse  and  mule. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  fecundation  occurred 
only  within  a  short  space  of  time,  and  therefore  they 
hardly  support  the  doctrine  of  superfcetation,  for  by  it 
is  meant  a  longer  intei*val  between  the  procreative 
acts,  and  the  delivery  of  a  fully  developed  child,  say  a 
month  or  two  after  another  mature  infant  had  been 
bom.  It  is  in  reference  to  these  latter  cases  that  doubt 
has  been  entertained  by  such  men  as  Caspar,  Granville, 
and  others.  Those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  do  so  on 
the  following  grounds : — They  hold  that  the  mucous 
plug  of  the  cervix  uteri,  together  with  the  decidual 
lining  of  the  uterus,  would  debar  the  chance  of  a  fresh 
conception  occurring.  Of  this  there  is  some  doubt. 
Dr  Matthews  Duncan  and  others  have  sliown  that 
there  is  communication  between  the  vagina  and  ovary 
for  a  considerable  time — a  few  months — after  fecunda- 
tion, and  Dr  Tyler  Smith  has  demonstrated  that  the 
mucous  plug  is  no  great  barrier  to  the  ascent  of  the 
spermatozoa.  Moreover,  the  latter  believes  the  decidua 
to  be  open — that  there  is  a  breach  in  it  at  the  upper 
termination  of  the  cervix  ;  and  Hunter  held  that  there 
was  a  similar  opening  in  the  decidua,  opposite  the 
uterine  terminations  of  the  oviducts.  Thus  the  way 
would  be  pretty  patent,  and  the  explanation  of  super- 
foetation  not  very  latent.  There  are  cases,  moreover, 
proving  it.  One  is  reported  by  Eisenmann  of  Stras- 
bourg (that  cathedral  city  so  lately  undergoing  the 
horrors  of  a  bombardment).  A  woman  was  delivered 
of  a  second  mature  child  4^  months  after  the  birth  of 
the  first,  which  was  also  mature.  In  this  case  there 
was  an  autopsy,  and  it  was  found  that  the  uterus  was 
single.  There  is  another  which  has  occasioned  much 
controversy.  In  the  4th  volume  of  the  "  Lond.  Med. 
Trans.,"  p.  161,  Dr  Maton  communicated  to  the  College 

of  Physicians  that  Mrs  T  ,  an  Italian  lady,  wa& 

delivered  of  a  mature  male  child  at  PaleimO)  on 
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12th  November,  1807,  and  82  days  afterwards  she 
brought  forth  another,  perfect  and  mature.  There  are 
other  cases  reported. 

We  may  state  that  some  of  the  opponents  of  snper- 
fostation  likewise  explain  its  ezistenoe  as  due  either  to 
double  uterus  or  to  retention  of  a  twin  after  the  birth 
of  its  oontemponuy.  But  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  those  who  view  tins  form  of  pregnancy  as  pos- 
sible, although  not  likely  to  occur  often.  This  raniy 
we  should  not  be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  mechanical 
hindrances,  but  rather  to  the  absence  of  proper  ovules. 
It  would  imply  extraordinary  vigour  were  perfect 
ovulation  to  be  achieved  for  any  length  of  time  after 
impregnation.  The  latter  doubtless  inaugurates  changes 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  former,  owing  to  their 
appropriation  of  all  the  available  generative  vigour  of 
the  female  economy. 

How  soon  afi&r  Labour  may  a  Woman  Conceive  ? — 
This  question  is  of  a  kindred  nature  to  the  previous 
subject.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  conception 
four  weeks  after,  and  some  even  earlier.  But  it  is 
highly  probable  that  those  earlier  cases  are  exceedingly 
rare,  the  lochial  discharge  interfering  with  the  ascent 
of  the  spermatozoa. 


CHAPTER  XL 

MOLAR  PREGNANCY. 

168.  Holar  Pregnancy— False  Holes — Oennine  or 
True  Holes. — ^Various  substances,  organised  and  non- 
oiganised,  are  discharged  from  the  uterus  even  of  the 
virgin  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  membrane  in 
oertain  esses  of  dysmenorrhoea,  and  fibrinous  masses, 
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in  shape  like  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  These  are 
termed  spurious  or  false  moles,  and  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  fecundation.  Many  of  the  earlier 
authors  maintained  that  a  mole  could  not  exist  without 
impregnation — that  it  was  always  the  offspring  of 
intercourse.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mauriceau,  who, 
in  his  105th  Aphorism  (Traite  dea  Maladies  des 
Femmea  Grosses),  says,  "  Les  femnies  n'engendrent 
jamais  des  moles,  si  elles  n'ont  use  du  coit." 

This  we  cannot  subscribe  to,  believing  that  cases 
occur — nay  more,  having  met  with  them — where  fleshy 
masses  have  been  expelled  from  the  uterus  of  women 
who  certainly  never  had  connection.  If  virgins  expel 
such  things,  then,  they  are  not  to  be  impeached  with 
sin — to  do  so  would  be  cruel  and  unjust. 

Genuine  Moles. — This  class  always  implies  previous 
fecundation.  There  are  several  kinds — the  hydatigin- 
ous,  the  fatty,  and  the  cameous. 

169.  Hydatiginous  variety. — Tliis  kind  of  mole  has 
been  carefully  investigated  by  Robin,  Biimcs,  Metten- 
heimer,  Paget,  Hewitt,  and  others.  It  is  due  to  a 
perverted  growth  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  These 
villi  take  on  abnormal  action,  and  becoming  dropsical, 
swell  out  into  little  bags.  These  hang  upon  pedicles, 
and  when  a  number  are  grouped  together,  the  mass 
resembles  not  a  little  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  pedicle 
of  these  dropsical  villi  is  formed  of  the  remains  of  the 
base  of  a  villus  that  has  become  dropsical.  Gooch,  the 
well-known  author  of  an  excellent  book  on  female 
diseases,  compared  the  little  bags  to  currants,  while 
Cruveilhier  likened  them  to  grapes.  The  specimens 
we  have  met  with  resemble  the  latter — they  were  just 
like  very  small  grapes.  Mettenheimer  thinks  that  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  little  cysts,  formed  by  the 
transformation  of  the  cells  of  the  villi,  a  new  growth 
of  villi  arises,  and  that  these  again  are  morbidly 
altered  into  similar  cysts,  and  so  on.  Dr  Graily 
Hewitt  ("Lend.  Obstet.  Soc.  Trans.,"  vol,  i.,p.  24^^^-^% 
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there  is  no  new  formation  at  alL  As  r^;ards  the  cause 
of  the  degeneration  of  the  ovum  and  the  perverted 
growth  of  the  villi,  that  is  obscure.  It  may  be  some 
innate  morbid  condition  of  the  ovum,  or  some  acquired 
defect.  Dr  Hewitt  thinks  that  the  starting-point  of 
the  abnormality  is  the  death  of  the  foetus,  rather  than 
that  this  latter  is  the  result  of  the  degeneration. 

Came(m8  Mole, — ^This  mole  is  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing way: — Blood  is  efiused  in  the  early  weeks  of 
pregnancy  between  the  membranes,  or  into  the  substance 
of  the  chorion,  probably  owing  to  disease,  and  the 
ovum  undergoes  an  alteration.  The  nourishment  of 
the  membranes  is  interfered  with,  and  their  normal 
development  is  arrested.  The  blood  becomes  partly 
organised,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  and  the  membranes 
get  dense.  The  foetus  atrophies  or  disappears  altogether. 
When  this  mole  is  expelled,  which  happens  at  no  cer- 
tain date,  we  see  the  dense  and  thickened  membranes, 
and  either  a  sluivelled  embryo  or  none  at  all. 

170.  Fatty  Mole. — After  the  placenta  has  been 
formed  it  may  become  morbidly  affected,  and  thus 
unfitted  for  the  purpose  of  foetid  nutrition  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  foetus  may  perish,  and  yet  the  placenta 
remain  on  its  site,  and  continue  to  be  nourished  more 
or  less.  The  embryo  will  in  either  case  get  shrunken 
up.  What  comes  away  may  be  a  pretty  large  mass  of 
fatty  placenta,  and  a  very  small  and  withered  foetus. 
All  these  three  vancties  of  mole  are  due  to  an  inter- 
ference with  the  process  of  healthy  nutrition.  Whether 
the  starting-point  be  foetal  or  membranous  is  still  an 
open  question.  In  some  cases  a  fijlly-developed  foetus 
will  be  delivered,  with  a  placenta  invaded  to  a  limited 
extent  by  this  affection. 

Period  of  Expvhion  of  Moles, — Tlie  period  of  extru- 
sion of  moles  is  controlled  by  no  law.  In  normal 
pregnancy  the  time  is  definite,  but  it  is  not  so  here. 
Probably,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  their 
expulsion  soon  after  the  death  or  transformation  of  the 
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embryo.  Some  of  them  are  retained  for  a  long  period. 
This  may  involve  medico-legal  questions.  For  example, 
a  woman  may  be  delivered  of  a  mature  child,  and  some 
months  afterwards  expel  a  mole,  her  husband  all  the 
while  being  absent  from  her.  Or  a  widow  may  abo 
be  delivered  of  a  mole  a  long  time  after  her  husband's 
decease.  Suspicions  of  unfaithfulness  may  thus  arise — 
strife,  hatred,  and  estrangement  become  engendered ; 
but  it  is  in  the  physician's  power  to  calm  the  storm, 
and  replace  discord  by  peace.  To  this  end,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  conversant  with  the  characters  of  these 
degenerate  ova.  Some  of  the  old  authors  drew  fanciful 
pictures  of  these  moles,  which  were  made  to  bear  a 
resemblance  to  various  animals,  such  as  monkeys  and 
mice,  lizards,  frogs,  owls,  &c, ;  but  although  the  shape 
of  them  is  sometimes  rather  odd,  there  was  in  such 
illustrations  no  little  drawing  on  the  imagination. 
Fantastic  shapes  they  painted  them,  as  if,  when  doing 
it,  "a  drop  serene  had  quenched  their  orbs." 

171.  Symptomg  of  Molar  Pregnancy. — The  symp- 
toms vary  a  good  deal,  according  to  the  kind.  Some 
women  never  suspected  they  were  carrying  a  mole 
until  they  expelled  it.  As  regards  the  hydatiginous, 
which  is  the  most  important,  the  symptoms  are  well 
marked  and  often  severe.  The  growth  develops  rapidly, 
and  the  abdomen  enlarges  much  sooner  than  in  a  nor- 
mal pregnancy,  being  perhaps  as  large  at  six  months 
as  it  should  be  at  the  end  of  pregnancy.  It  is  not 
only  prematurely  large,  but  also  abnormal  in  its  out- 
lines. Usually  its  shape  is  pyriform,  but  in  this  form 
of  degeneration  it  bulges  out  at  the  sides,  or  has  a  very 
irregular  contour.  There  is,  moreover,  no  movement, 
as  would  be  experienced  in  normal  cases,  '*no  quicken- 
ing," no  fcetal  flinging  against  the  mother's  belly.  This 
indeed  astonishes  the  woman,  and  she  will  sometimes 
say,  "  Doctor,  I  am  getting  very  large,  larger  than  I 
was  wont  to  do,  and  yet  I  have  never  *  quickened;' 
I  have  never  felt  the  child  stirring  within  me.   I  hope 
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nothing  is  "Wrong."  Further,  there  is  the  absence  of 
the  auscultatory  phenomena.  There  are  no  cardiac 
sounds,  and  no  placental  souffle.  But,  above  all,  mark 
another  and  most  valuable  sign,  one  eclipsing  all  the 
others — in  fact,  pathognomonic  of  the  degeneration 
under  notice — ^viz.,  a  discharge  from  the  uterus  of 
water  and  blood,  resembling  red-currant  juice,  together, 
perhaps,  with  clusters  of  the  hydatids  themselves.  If 
any  doubt  existed  before,  it  would  now  be  replaced  by 
certainty,  for  seeing  is  believing.  This  marks  the 
abnormality,  as  light  indicates  the  sun — ^it  is  the 
degeneration  itsel£  Blood  and  water,  of  course,  come 
away  in  cauliflower  excrescence,  dec.,  but  the  little 
bunches  of  grapes  are  the  things  that  settle  the  diag- 
nosis. As  the  haemorrhage  is  often  very  profuse, 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  in  some  cases  of  placenta  prsevia, 
the  woman  may  get  into  rather  bad  health — suffer,  in 
short,  from  the  consequences  of  abundant  depletion — 
ansemia,  feeble  cardiac  action,  or  dropsy.  The  unfor- 
tunate thing,  too,  is  that  the  discharge  may  go  on  to  a 
great  extent  before  the  uterus  is  got  emptied.  Masses 
of  the  hydatids  may  come  away,  but  more  remains,  the 
consistence  and  texture  of  it  being  such  that  the 
uterus  cannot  grasp  it  and  expel  it,  as  it  would  a  foetus. 
Portions  are  thus  left  behind,  forming  the  nuclei  of  fi^sh 
abnormal  growth,  and  the  source  of  renewed  flooding. 

In  the  other  varieties  of  mole  there  is  no  such  bulky 
growth,  and  therefore  no  such  enlarged  abtlomen.  The 
signs  of  pregnancy  may  be  set  up  for  awhile,  but  they 
recede  and  disappear.  There  is  no  foetal  movement, 
and  no  sounds  of  foetal  cardiac  action.  Haemorrhage 
may  set  in,  or  discharges  of  an  offensive  nature,  attended 
by  painful  and  irregular  uterine  action.  Debility, 
gastric  irritation,  and  general  malaise  also  occur. 

ExtrorUterine  Moles, — ^These  have  been  met  with  in 
the  ovary  and  abdomen,  and  tlio  cyst  has  given  way 
and  caused  death.  Sometimes  it  has  opened  into  the 
bladder,  at  other  times  into  the  bowel. 
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172.  Treatment. — If  we  meet  with  a  case  of  Gooche's 
currants ;  of  this  hydatiginous  degeneration,  and  if  it  is 
threatening  to  deplete  the  woman  to  the  gates  of  death, 
we  will  endeavour  to  get  the  uterus  evacuated  as  early 
as  we  can.  It  is  common  to  recommend  oxytoxics, 
such  as  Cannabis  indica,  Borax,  or  Ergot,  the  latter 
always  being  preferred,  from  its  great  power  over  the 
uterus.  It  may  fail  to  ensure  the  expulsion  of  the 
mass,  in  which  case  it  will  have  to  be  scooped  out  with 
the  hand.  This  implies  a  dilated  or  dilatable  os,  and 
it  will  be  fortunate  if  we  meet  with  this.  In  the  only 
case  we  have  met  with,  this  plan  was  successful, 
although  the  hydatids  at  some  points  of  the  uterine 
wall  adhered  almost  as  firmly  as  a  placenta  glued  by 
fibrinous  deposit.  Even  after  evacuating  the  uterus 
there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  haemorrhage.  If  so,  repeat 
the  ergot,  use  abdominal  pressure,  and  give  iced  drinks. 
When  the  female  is  convalescent,  begin  a  course  of 
iron,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  nux  vomica.  Nutri- 
tious food  and  some  good  wine  are  also  necessary. 

173.  Diseases  of  the  Foetus. — The  foetus  is  sub- 
ject to  many  maladies,  which  not  only  compromise 
its  existence,  but  modify  the  character  of  the  labour, 
and  lead  often  to  premature  parturition.  Some  of  these 
intra-uterine  diseases  are  acquired  from  the  mother ; 
others  are  transmitted  by  the  male  parent.  Syphilis  is 
a  somewhat  common  affection,  and  may  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  mothef,  or  by  the  father  through  the 
fecxmdating  liquor.  The  other  diseases  which  have 
been  met  with  are  small-pox,  measles,  erythema,  ery- 
sipelas, pemphigus,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  pulmonary 
abscess,  jaundice,  dropsy,  calculus,  rickets,  cancer, 
caries,  and  necrosis.  Inflammation,  not  only  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  but  of  the  deeper  parts,  is  also 
quite  common.  We  have  met  with  a  good  many  cases 
of  hydrocephalus,  due  to  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid. 
The  child  frequently  comes  into  the  world  alive,  de- 
spite one  or  other  of  these  diseases  ;  but  at  other  times 
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the  vital  spark  is  destroyed.  Life,  we  may  repeat  here 
also,  may  be  sacrificed,  owing  to  placental  disease.  - 

DeaUh  of  FoUus — Signs  of  ditto. — The  question 
whether  the  child  is  alive  or  dead,  is  one  of  profound 
importance  often  to  the  obstetrician.  For  instance,  if 
we  had  a  deformed  pelvis  to  deal  with,  or  any  other 
obstruction,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  Child  to 
come  away  naturally,  we  might  at  once  perform  cepha- 
lotripsy,  and  thus  save  the  mother  the  dangers  of  delay, 
as  well  as  the  risks  inseparable  £rom  dragging  an  un- 
reduced head  through  the  pelvis.  It  is  sometimes  not 
easy  to  diagnose  a  dead  foBtos.  The  following  are  the 
principal  symptoms  and  signs : — 

174.  (1.)  Cessation  of  foetal  movement.  (2.)  Sense 
of  coldness,  or  of  a  dull  weight  in  the  uterus.  (3.) 
Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  which  also 
becomes  flaccid.  (4.)  A  sinking  backwards  of  the 
umbilicus.  (5.)  Diminished  firmness  of  the  mamma?, 
and  suppression  of  the  mammary  fluid.  (6.)  Rigors. 
(7.)  Languor  and  a  sunken  expression  of  countenance. 
(8.)  Dull  dark-brown  ring  aroimd  the  eyes.  (9.)  Ab- 
sence of  the  fcetal  cardiac  sounds.  (10.)  Absence  of 
funic  souffle.  (11.)  Emphysema  of  the  scalp.  (12.) 
Peeling  off"  of  cuticle.  (13.)  Cranial  bones  feeling  very 
loose  within  the  scalp,  and  overlapping  too  much  and 
too  easily.  (14.)  When  it  is  a  face  presentation  (such 
being,  however,  rare),  the  lips  are  flabby,  and  do  not 
grasp  the  finger,  and  the  movements  of  the  tongue  cease. 
(15.)  Evacuation  of  dark-coloured,  offensive,  and  putrid 
discharge.  (16.)  Discharge  of  meconium.  (This,  in  a 
breech  case,  where  the  child  is  alive,  often  comes  away.) 

ReUUive  importance  of  the  various  Sigm, — As  regards 
the  relative  importance  of  these  various  indications, 
much  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  absence  of  the  cardiac 
sounds,  and  the  funic  bruit ;  as  also  on  the  looseness  of 
the  cranial  bones,  which  one  may  push  about  fireely 
within  the  scalp ;  and  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 
But  then  we  have  to  remember  that,  even  when  the 
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child  is  alive,  we  may  fail  to  detect  the  cardiac  sounds ; 
moreover,  the  funis  ceasing  to  pulsate,  may  belong  to 
another  child ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  a  case  of  twins — one 
dead  and  the  other  living;  and  the  cord  one  holds 
between  the  fingers  may  belong  to  the  dead  cliild.  In 
some  instances,  too,  where  the  child  is  feeble,  the  cra- 
nial bones  permit  of  a  good  deal  of  overlapping. 

On  the  whole,  however,  if  we  have  cessation  of  the 
lively  movements  of  the  child  for  some  time ;  absence 
of  cardiac  and  funic  sounds ;  abnormal  looseness  of  the 
cranial  bones ;  emphysema  of  scalp ;  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle ;  and  recession  of  abdomen  and  umbilicus, 
it  will  be  a  singular  thing  if,  in  such  a  case,  we  witness 
a  living  child  brought  fonh. 

Dr  James  Sidey  showed  to  the  Ed.  Obstet.  Society, 
a  short  time  ago,  a  child  with  the  cuticle  peeling  oflT 
extensively,  and  which  yet  lived  about  ten  minutes 
after  birtL  Other  cases  have  been  met  with  of  a 
similar  kind. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PREMATURE  LABOUR. 

175.  Abortion;  Prematnre  Labonr.  —  We  now 

arrive  at  labour,  though  not  normal  parturition,  but 
that  accident  of  the  gravid  state  which  consists  of  the 
premature  expulsion,  or  dropping  of  the  ovum.  It  is 
a  very  common  mishap,  as  the  student  will  find  when 
he  gets  into  practice,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  attention, 
not  alone  on  account  of  the  great  destruction  of  foetal 
life  which  it  occasions,  but  also  owing  to  the  evils  which 
it  frequently  entails  on  the  woman. 

When  the  female  parts  with  the  ovum  prior  to  the 
6th  month,  it  is  termed  an  abortion  or  miscarriage; 
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after  this  period,  a  prematare  labour.  This  was  Den- 
man's  arrangement.  Various  statistics  are  giren  to 
show  the  frequency  of  abortions.  Of  Dr  Whitehead's 
group  of  2000  women,  1  in  7  had  aborted.  Of  747, 
all  had  aborted  once  at  leasts  some  oftener.  As  to  the 
pr^nancj  most  likely  to  go  wrong,  out  of  226  women 
pregnant  for  the  2nd  time,  20  had  aborted  of  the  1st ; 
and  of  230  pregnant  for  the  3rd  time,  58  had  aborted 
previouslj.  Of  602  cases,  abortion  occurred  at  the 
following  periods : — In  35,  at  2  months ;  in  275,  at  3 
months ;  in  147,  at  4  months ;  in  30,  at  5  montiui  j  in 
32,  at  6  months;  in  55,  at  7  months;  in  28,  at  8 
months. 

Abortion  is  thus  most  likely  to  occur  at  the  3rd 
month.  Then  it  is  most  liable  to  happen  during  a  first 
case,  and  in  some  of  the  later  pregnancies,  just  as  the 
mortality  is  greatest  then. 

Rdative  frequency  in  different  classes  and  stations  of 
life, — ^Abortion  is  more  common  among  tlie  higher 
classes  than  those  in  a  humbler  sphere.  This  is  owing, 
in  all  likelihood,  to  the  greater  sensitiveness  and  ex- 
citability of  the  nervous  system,  due  to  luxury,  refine- 
ment, or  an  indolent  and  inactive  life.  The  proportion 
would  probably  be  all  the  greater,  too,  but  for  the  fact 
that  abortions  are  often  occasioned  in  women  in  humble 
station  from  various  accidents  common  to  their  occu- 
pation, or  to  the  severe  physical  labour  of  their  lot. 
Among  uncivilised  peoples,  unless  accidents  were  inter- 
posing, the  premature  expulsion  of  the  ovum  would 
probably  be  rare. 

176.  Causes  of  Abortion. — ^The  causes  of  abortion 
.have  been  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  belonging  to 
the  mother,  or  the  maternal ;  and  those  pertaining  to 
the  ovum — the  fcetal  or  ovuline. 

Among  the  maternal,  notice  1st,  those  due  to  reflex 
movement. 

(1.)  Be/lex  Causes, — The  woman  is  often  the  prey  of 
numerous  causes  of  irritation  sufficient  to  excite  pre- 
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mature  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  extrusion  of  the  ovum;  for  example,  viarious 
affections  of  the  contiguous  part,  the  rectum,  such  as 
haemorrhoids,  cancer,  fissure,  tenesmus  firom  dysentery, 
or  the  tormina  of  a  drastic  cathartic.  Then  worms 
located  in  it,  and  indurated  faeces,  may  supply  irrita- 
tion sufficient  to  rouse  antedated  expulsive  uterine 
action.  Stone  in  the  bladder,  strangury  from  can- 
tharides  or  cold,  or  the  irritation  of  the  catheter,  may 
likewise  be  enough.  Lactation  is  another  reflex  cause 
of  abortion.  We  have  known  females  ft^quently  pro- 
long the  nursing  period,  in  order,  as  they  thought,  to 
prevent  conception;  but  they  often  conceived  notwith- 
standing. They  are  frequently  not  aware  of  it,  either, 
imtil  that  same  lactation,  which  they  fondly  imagined 
was  an  effectual  preventive  of  pregnancy,  reflexly 
brought  the  ovum  prematurely  away.  They  will  say 
to  you,  "  Doctor,  I  did  not  dream  I  was  in  that  way." 
We  find,  after  delivery,  that  the  application  of  the 
infant  to  the  breast  occasions  uterine  contraction  and 
pain — an  instance  of  reflex  action.  We  take  advan- 
tage of  this  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  flooding,  and 
with  good  results.  On  the  same  principle,  Scanzoni 
recommended  suction  of  the  breasts  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  premature  labour. 

If  women  want  from  children  to  be  freed. 
To  truBt  in  nursing  'a  but  a  broken  reed. 

As  was  said  before,  however,  the  system  probably 
requires  all  its  available  strength  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce proper  ovules;  and  any  great  drain,  such  as  lacta- 
tion, may  retard  their  formation  in  many  cases.  The 
pain  and  shock  of  tooth  extraction  has  also  reflexly 
occasioned  abortion.  Morbid  states  of  the  uterus  itself 
induce  it,  such  as  congestion  and  hypertrophy :  ulcera- 
tion of  the  OS  and  cervix,  induration,  malignant  dis- 
ease, fibrous  tumours,  and  polypi*  Other  causes  may 
be  enumerated,  such  as  irritation  of  the  vagina  from 
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syphilis,  leucorrhoea,  or  exoessiye  connection ;  ovarian 
disease ;  irritation  of  the  womb  itself  from  the  presence 
of  a  diseased  or  dead  foetus;  gastric  irritation,  chronic 
vomiting,  coughing,  and  sneezing.  A  very  common 
and  important  cause  is  the  disintegration  of  the  de- 
cidua,  due  in  some  cases  to  syphilis,  in  others  to  scrofula 
and  debility,  or  lead-poisoning. 
.  177.  (2.)  Centric  Canses  of  Abortion. — ^There  are 
various  constitutional  states  which  tend  to  induce 
abortion.  Women  who  have  lost  much  blood,  either 
directly  from  the  vascular  system,  or  who  have  become 
ansemic  from  different  morbid  causes,  such  as  disease 
of  the  more  important  glands  and  viscera,  are  well 
known  to  be  prone  to  miscarriage.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
thought  that  this  was  owing  to  a  deficient  supply  of 
•blood  in  the  spinal  cord ;  but  Dr  Brown-S^ufiid  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  due  to  a  preponderance  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  blood,  which  acid  becomes  an  excitant 
of  the  cord.  It  is  not  an  anaemia  of  the  cord,  then, 
but  a  toxaemia.  The  respiratory  movements  are  less 
efficient  in  the  anaemic  state,  and  hence  tlie  increase  of 
the  carbonic  acid.  Disease  or  injury  of  the  spine  may 
also  lead  to  abortion.  Other  sources  of  toxaemia,  and 
consequent  abortion,  are  scarlatina,  small-pox,  fever, 
visceral  inflammation,  albuminuria,  and  syphilis.  Ergot 
and  borax  are  medicines  which  operate  centrically. 
They  are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  act  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  cord. 

Lead-Poisaning  as  a  Cause  of  Ahortio^u — Abortion 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  mother's  system  being 
impregnated  with  lead,  the  embryo  thus  being  killed. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  father  suffers 
from  lead-poisoning,  the  spermatozoa  are  permeated 
and  rendered  unhealthy.  I  certainly  know  a  painter 
suffering  from  it,  and  whose  wife  aborts  regularly. 
This  subject  offers  a  tempting  field  for  investigation. 

178.  Ovnline  Causes  of  Abortion.— These  are  death 
of  the  child,  or  disease  setting  up  iiTitation  of  the 
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uterus,  morbid  states  of  the  amnion  and  chorion,  or 
of  the  placenta.  That  condition  of  the  placenta, 
fatty  degeneration,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
and  wych  by  many  is  viewed  as  a  natural  pro- 
cess, is  an  exceedingly  prevalent  cause.  In  a  large 
number  of  my  own  cases  I  have  found  the  pla- 
centa and  membranes  showing  signs  of  inflamma- 
tory action. 

Special  Causes, — Various  accidents  and  particular 
agents  are  here  included — falls,  blows,  over-exertion, 
jumping,  riding,  lifting  heavy  loads.  Emotion,  whether 
excessive  joy,  grief,  or  rage,  may  also  be  named ;  and 
it  has  been  found  that  females,  from  the  sorrows  of 
captivity  and  the  apprehension  of  death,  as  well  as 
martyred  females  at  the  stake,  have  parted  prematurely 
with  the  embryo.  Various  drugs  and  agents,  such  as 
ergot,  borax,  savin,  cantharides,  croton  oil,  aloes,  cam- 
boge,  and  galvanism,  excite  abortion,  some  reflexly, 
others  centrically. 

179.  Habit  of  Abortion. — Females  acquire  a  habit 
of  abortion,  so  many  authors  allege.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  females  who  have  aborted  from  twelve  to 
twenty  times  consecutively,  and  often  at  the  same 
period,  and  most  practitioners  of  experience  have  met 
with  such ;  but  the  question  occurs,  Is  this  really  habit, 
or  purely  a  necessity  %  May  it  not  be  due  to  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  placenta,  to 
flexions,  or  to  adhesions,  or  to  one  or  other  of  the  many 
causes  afore-named.  In  the  case  of  those  who  abort 
repeatedly,  at  the  same  time  at  least,  this  would  seem 
a  plausible  view  to  take.  Habit,  however,  is  often  a 
powerful  tjrrant,  and  it  may  play  a  part  here  distinct 
firom  any  particular  morbid,  maternal,  or  ovuline  state. 
It  has  been  observed  that  many  of  those  who  are  so 
very  prone  to  part  with  the  ovum  prematurely  are  also 
equally  prone  to  conceive. 

Pemales  who  readily  miscarry, 
In  fresh  conception  do  not  tany. 
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No  sooner  is  one  embryo  extraded,  than  a  new  one 
from  the  ovary  is  protruded.  In  this  extreme  readi- 
ness, have  we  not  an  explanation  of  the  abortion  1  Can 
the  woman  yield,  in  so*  short  a  space  of  time,  ovules 
mature  enough  to  last?  Do  they  not,  even  before 
leaving  the  ovary,  contain  the  elements  (unseen,  of 
course)  of  their  own  premature  decay?  While  some 
women  will  abort  r^ularly,  even  though  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  secure  rest^  dbc.,  others  can  hsurdly  be 
made  to  part  with  the  embryo  by  any  amount  of 
adverse  conditions,  short  of  diroct  intra-uterine  inter- 
ference. The  retentive  power  of  some  is  commensurate 
with  the  incontinence  of  others.  Females  of  this 
stamp  have  been  beaten,  and  tossed  about ;  have  fallen 
from  giddy  heights,  &c,,  and  yet  retained  the  ovum  to 
the  end.  Mauriceau  mentions  the  case  of  a  female 
who  fell  from  the  window  of  a  house,  and  received 
fractures,  bruises,  &c.,  without  aborting.  I  had  a  case 
'  last  year,  where  the  lady  fell  from  a  height,  bruising 
her  side,  stunning  her  back,  and  dislocating  her  shoul- 
der, and  yet  retaining  the  child  :  she  was  in  the  6th 
month.  Dupuytren  relates  an  instance  where  a  preg- 
nant female,  who  had  traumatic  tetanus,  but  did  not 
abort  In  such  cases  the  ovum  and  its  nidiLS  are,  in 
all  likelihood,  in  a  healthy  state.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  such  accidents,  the  uterus  and  its  contents  and 
appendages  would  receive  no  direct  injury. 

180.  Symptoms,  and  Diagnosis  of  Abortion. — The 
chief  indications  are  pain  and  luemoiThagc.  The  pain 
is  generally  in  the  back,  lumbar,  or  coxal,  of  a  dull, 
aching  character,  extending  round  to  the  hypogastrium, 
and  down  to  the  thighs.  The  pain  recurs  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals,  and  increases  in  frequency  and 
strength.  There  may  be  more  or  less  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion (sympathetic)  and  vomiting.  Rigors,  irritation  of 
the  rectum  and  bladder,  with  incontinence  of  urine,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  If  called  to  a  case  where  such 
signs  and  symptoms  were  present,  we  would  require  to 
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make  an  examination.  The  student  proposes  that  to 
the  woman  in  a  grave,  gentle,  and  yet  firm  manner, 
and  her  consent  is  usudly  granted.  The  finger  should 
be  passed  very  gently  up  to  the  os,  and,  if  it  is  a  little 
open,  and  bedewed  with  blood,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ovum  can  be  felt,  then  the  case  is  made  out.  Very 
often,  when  one  arrives,  one  finds  that  a  portion,  or 
even  the  whole,  of  the  ovum  has  been  thrown  off" ;  in 
multitudes  of  instances  we  have  found  it  coming  away 
in  bits,  possessing  the  fragility  of  a  disintegration  of 
some  standing.  If  we  do  not  see  the  whole  ovum,  or 
any  part  of  it,  amongst  the  discharge,  nor  feel  it  by 
pushing  the  point  of  the  finger  within  the  os,  when 
that  is  practicable,  we  may  be  puzzled  as  to  whether 
we  have  an  abortion  to  deal  with  or  not.  Both  the 
pain  and  the  blood  may  indicate  something  else ;  poly- 
pus, for  instance,  or  malignant  disease.  The  latter 
cannot  mislead  us  often,  for  it  is  usual  to  find  it  em- 
bracing the  OS  and  cervix,  which  are  within  our  touch. 
We  might,  further,  if  we  detected  no  ovum,  be  in  some 
doubt  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those  cases  of  men- 
struation during  pregnancy  which  occasionally  occur 
during  the  first  month  or  two,  or  even  a  case  of  men- 
orrhagia  unconnected  with  the  gravid  state.  In  the 
former  instance,  we  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  men- 
struation the  pain  precedes  the  flooding,  and  ceases  or 
is  subdued  on  its  appearance;  and  the  os  is  not  gene- 
rally so  soft  or  dilatable. 

181.  Treatment. — The  management  of  abortions 
should  be  well  mastered  by  the  obstetric  student,  for 
they  often  entail  permanent  evil  on  the  woman — 
debility,  uterine  dislocation,  &c.  Skill  and  attention 
wiU  conserve  much  to  her,  besides  occasionally  also 
arresting  an  impending  extrusion  of  the  ovum.  There 
are  two  lines  of  treatment  which  may  be  adopted, 
depending  on  the  signs  and  the  symptoms  present.  In 
the  one  case,  we  seek  to  have  the  ovum  retained ;  in 
the  other,  we  endeavour  to  have  it  thoroughly  expelled. 
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The  former  might  be  termed  the  foetal-conservatiye 
treatment,  the  latter  the  foetal-ezpulsive.  Under  what 
circumstances  would  we  be  warranted  in  adopting  the 
foetal-conservatiye  means  1  We  will  first  answer  the 
question  in  a  negative  way.  Pain — ^the  characteristio 
pain  of  uterine  contraction — ^would  not  debar  us  from 
employing  such,  nor  would  haemorrhage,  unless  pretty 
copious  and  persistent.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
both  such  pain  and  such  sanguineous  discharge  exist  in 
those  instances  of  menstruation  during  pregnancy,  and 
are  therefore  compatible  with  the  retention  of  the 
embryo.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  os  is  so  open 
as  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger ;  if  part  of  the  ovum 
can  be  felt  protruding,  in  addition  to  recurrent  pain 
and  haemorrhage,  there  would  be  less  hope  of  success 
from  the  adoption  of  such  means.  The  likelihood, 
moreover,  of  foetal-conservative  measures  not  succeed- 
ing would  be  much  enhanced,  nay,  we  should  rather 
say,  there  would  be  the  certainty  of  failure,  if  unmis- 
takable bits  of  ovum  were  met  with  in  the  discharge ; 
then,  indeed,  would  abortion  have  been  satisfactoiily 
evidenced,  provided,  that  is  to  say,  that  pregnancy  had 
existed.  There  is  another  consideration  that  would 
serve  to  shape  our  line  of  treatment.  We  would 
inquire  if  the  woman  were  habit  and  repute  an  aborter. 
If  she  were  in  the  habit  of  prematurely  parting  with 
the  embryo,  then  we  would  hope  less  from  such  mea- 
sures at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  opposite 
considerations,  such  as,  whether  the  female  were  very 
plethoric,  or  had  suffered  from  physical  injury,  or 
mental  perturbation  and  unrest,  sorrow,  grief,  or  anger. 
In  such  cases,  the  threatening  abortion  might  be  coim- 
teracted  and  stayed.  To  sum  up,  then ;  if  there  was  only 
a  little  discharge  and  pain,  we  would  try  to  avert  the  mis- 
carriage ;  if  there  was  much  of  both,  with  open  os,  and 
separated  and  protruding  ovum,  or,  further  still,  part  of 
the  ovum  away,  we  would  adopt  all  necessary  means  to 
secure  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  uterine  cavity. 
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182.  Foetal-Conservative  Measures. — The  means 
whereby  a  threatened  abortion  may  be  arrested  are 
various.  Opium  claims  a  prominent  notice.  It  is  a 
drug  with  a  brilliant  reputation  in  peritonitis  ;  so  is  it 
here.  There  it  gives  rest  to  the  bowel,  here  it  secures 
repose  to  the  womb.  It  lays  an  arrestment  on  the 
uterine  contractions,  and  thus  may  lead  to  the  retention 
of  the  ovum.  If  opiimi,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  uterine 
quietude  that  it  brings,  does  not  achieve  this  result, 
then  there  is  not  much  hope.  If  ifc  fails,  it  is  because 
there  exists  too  extensive  a  severance  of  the  ovuline 
and  the  uterine  parts ;  and  its  failure  we  always  view 
as  evidencing  this — as  showing  that  the  miscarriage  is 
inevitable.  There  is  no  specific  for  averting  abortion; 
of  all  means,  uterine  rest  is  the  very  best.  Further,  in 
addition  to  tliis,  i-est  of  body  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance. The  necessity  of  this  is  self-evident.  The 
recumbent  posture,  with  the  hips  elevated,  is  most 
suitable.  Again,  it  will  readily  appear  that  anything 
likely  to  increase  the  general  circulation  should  be 
avoided,  and  also  that  anything  likely  to  slow  the 
same  might  with  advantage  be  adopted.  The  avoid- 
ance of  hot  drinks,  stimulants,  mental  excitement,  &c,y 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  administration 
of  iced,  or  acidulated  drinks,  will  help  in  these  direc- 
tions. A  little  blood  has  been  drawn  from  the  plethoric ; 
but  one  rarely  meets  now-a-days  with  the  people  likely 
to  stand  it, — those  huge  creatures  of  a  former  age,  with 
blood-vessels  over-gorged  and  ready  to  burst,  who  had 
to  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  village  barber  for 
relief.  At  least  in  the  large  cities  they  are  rare.  In 
some  cases  where  the  uterus  is  very  much  congested, 
a  little  local  depletion, — leeches  to  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  or  on  the  perineum, —  is  useful.  Various 
astringents  are  recommended.  They  are  useful  adju- 
vants; but  if  the  abortion  goes  on,  they  will  not  do 
very  much  good  until  the  uterus  is  evacuated.  The 
most  reliable  are — Gallic  and  Tannic  Acid^  Cannabis 
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Tndica,  Liquor,  Perri  Pemit,  and  ice.  This  latter  is 
very  useful  and  helpfoL  I  give  20  grain  doses  of  the 
CkUic  Acid  every  4  hours  in  iced  water.  Bits  of  lint 
dipped  in  iced  water  may  also  be  inserted  into  the 
vagina.  The  vagina  must  not  be  packed,  because  then 
it  might  set  up  irritation,  and  reflex  contraction,  and 
thus  thwart  conservative  measures.  Its  evil  then 
would  exceed  its  good.  If  the  hsemorrhage  were  very 
profuse,  and  continuing  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  OS  uteri  remaining  hard,  and  contracted  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  point  of  the  finger  could  not  enter,  the 
tampon  might  have  to  be  used.  Sponge,  or  lint,  or 
the  air-pessary,  are  employed.  This  stems  the  flow, 
and  stimulates  the  uterus  to  renewed  expulsive  efibrts. 

183.  Foetal-Expnlsive  Treatment — ^Whenwehave 
made  up  our  minds  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  case 
where  the  ovum  cannot  be  retained,  we  should  do  all 
in  our  power  to  get  it  away.  The  retention  of  it, 
in  whole  or  part,  after  its  separation  from  the  uterine 
wall,  means  bleeding,  and  bleeding  implies  the  enfeebling, 
if  not  the  imperilling,  of  the  woman.  If  the  os  is 
dilated  enough,  we  try  to  hook  it  away  with  the  finger. 
This  is  the  safest  scoop,  and  it  is  often  successful.  If 
we  cannot  get  the  finger  in,  we  can  have  recourse  to  a 
sponge  or  tangle  tent  This  is  introduced  into  the  os, 
and  in  a  few  hours  it  swells,  and  dilates  it  so  that  easy 
entrance  is  effected.  Often  that  entrance  is  rendered 
unnecessary,  because  the  tent  Iwth  opens  the  door  of 
the  uterus  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  exit  of  the 
ovum,  and  rouses  the  vis  a  tergo — the  expulsive  uterine 
efibrts.  You  remove  the  tent  (6  to  10  hours  is  long 
enough  to  have  it  in),  and  at  its  heels,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  comes  also  the  ovum.  If  it  should  not  so  arrive, 
you  use  the  finger,  as  before  said.  But  supposing  part 
or  whole  still  remains,  and  that  you  cannot  remove  it 
with  the  finger,  what  is  to  be  done?  Resort  to  Ergot. 
One  cannot  laud  this  drug  too  loudly  here.  It  is  ^ 
great  medicine  for  exciting  uterine  contraction.  As 
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opium  is  invaluable  where  you  expect  to  retain  the 
ovum,  so  ergot  is  not  less  so  where  you  wish  its  expul- 
sion. The  one  secures  repose,  the  other  stimulates  to 
action.  It  will  seldom  fail  to  expel  the  embryo,  if 
there  is  anything  like  an  open  door,  and  if  there  is  not, 
why,  get  it  by  means  of  the  tent.  There  are  abortion 
forceps  for  removing  the  ovum.  We  have  never  re- 
quired to  use  them,  finding  the  finger,  tent,  and  Ergot, 
one  or  other  of  them,  equal  to  all  the  more  difficult 
cases  we  have  met  with.  With  the  forceps,  or  the  wire 
crotchet  of  Dewees,  one  might  i-eadily  injure  the  womb. 
Other  uterine  stimulants  of  less  power  than  the  Ergot, 
are  borax,  Cannab.  Ind.,  and  Galvanism.  Drastic 
Carthartics  act  by  contiguous  sympathy.  The  most 
annoying  cases,  perhaps,  are  those  (and  they  are  very 
common)  where  the  ovum  is  broken  down,  and  comes 
away  bit  by  bit.  Sometimes  the  foetus  will  tumble  out, 
leaving  the  membranes ;  at  other  times  these  will  come 
away  in  separate  rags,  or  pieces  of  decidua  will  worm 
out  j  or  the  foetus,  like  a  certain  lady,  will  be  left  alone 
lamenting.  The  placenta  often  lags  behind,  and  gives 
trouble.  We  have  known  an  unsuspected  bit  lurk  for 
a  week  after  the  rest.  Here  the  question  occurs.  Is 
there  much  risk  in  leaving  a  fragment  or  two  behind — 
risk  of  bleeding,  of  irritation,  of  inflammation  even  1 
We  will  find  wonderful  diflerences  in  regard  to  this. 
We  have  known  bits  retained  for  a  week,  without  pro- 
voking much  bleeding  or  irritation  ;  in  other  cases  the 
smallest  bit  seemed  to  occasion  both.  Dr  J.  B.  Walker 
exhibited  to  the  London  Obstet.  Soc,  Nov.  26,  1870, 
a  placenta  that  had  been  retained  in  utero  for  two 
months,  vithout  occasioning  haemorrhage,  or  even  fetid 
discharge.  The  blighted  ovum  has  been  retained  in 
tUero  for  a  long  period  in  some  cases ;  and  portions  of 
the  secundines,  too,  attached  to  the  uterus,  without 
causing  active  symptoms,  although  there  may  be  some 
ill-health  experienced.  We  had  almost  omitted  to  add, 
that  where  there  is  much  foetor  from  straggling  and 
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decomposing  debris,  some  solution  of  Permang.  Potass, 
may  be  thrown  into  the  vagina,  and  also,  carefully,  into 
the  uterus.  Injections  help  to  wash  out  remanent 
portions  of  the  ovum  alsa  The  dangers  attending 
miscarriage  are  chiefly  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Some 
women  lose  a  great  desA,  and  get  blanched  and  ansemia 
Here  abundance  of  stimulants  are  requisite — ^wine, 
brandy,  ext.  meat,  Aromat.  Spt.  Ammon.,  &c,;  after- 
wards, chalybeates.  Convulsions  may  happen,  too,  and 
even  prove  fatal.  Another  appalling  disorder  some- 
times sets  in  (one,  too,  exceedingly  rare  where  the 
labour  is  at  the  full  time),  viz.,  tetanus. 

184.  Prevention  of  Abortion. — ^If  we  meet  with 
cases  where  abortion  is  due  to  disease  of  the  placenta — 
fatty  degeneration — we  will  give  the  chlorate  of  potass, 
or  some  of  the  alkaline  sdts  in  succession;  if  to 
syphilis,  we  will  combat  this  disease  with  the  potass, 
iodid.  In  strumous  cases,  alter  the  system  by  means 
of  oL  morrhuse,  and  brace  it  by  chalybeates  and  change 
of  air.  Ilest  and  avoidance  of  all  excitement  should 
be  enjoined  at  the  usual  period,  and  at  the  particulai* 
month  (which  in.  some  women  might  be  termed  the 
abortive  one)  scinipuloiisly  so.  Some  good  may  also 
be  done  by  the  use  of  deobstruant  pessaries  (Iodid. 
Plumb,  and  Iodid.  Potass.)  in  the  way  of  reducing 
uterine  hypertrophy,  if  present.  At  the  same  time, 
the  preparations  of  Iodine  and  Bromine  may  be  given 
internally.  Nux  vomica  may  be  given  contemporane- 
ously with  the  iron,  and  change  of  air  and  salt  water 
baths  are  beneficial.  In  uterine  hyi>ertrophy  and 
induration,  small  doses  of  the  Hydrarg.  Corrosiv.  Sub., 
with  Tinct  Cinchonse,  prove  of  service. 

Ccm  we  be  certain  of  the  Duration  of  the  Pregnant 
State  from  the  Appearance  of  the  Ovum  ? — Not  very. 
We  should  be  careful  not  to  pronounce  hastily,  for 
sometimes  the  foetus  may  atrophy  or  perish,  and  the 
membranes  continue  to  grow.  The  foetus  might  thus 
be  of  the  dimensions  of  a  3rd  or  4th  month  gestation. 
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when  the  pregnancy  was  of  longer  duration.  Further, 
the  membranes  sometimes  get  dropsical,  and  are  thus 
much  enlarged,  giving  the  idea  of  a  gestation  much 
more  advanced  than  it  really  is.  Important  questions 
and  interests  may  depend  on  this,  and  it  behoves  one  to 
be  cautious.  It  is  only  experience  (an  article,  as 
Carlyle  says,  that  taketh  high  wages  in  the  getting  of 
it)  that  can  enable  us  to  discriminate  and  judge  aright. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

STERILITY. 

185.  Sterility. — There  are  many  married  women — 
women,  too,  apparently  healthy  and  robust — who  never 
conceive,  and  this  barrenness  is  to  them  a  source  of 
deep  and  irrepressible  regret.  They  sigh  for  offspring 
as  an  exile  does  for  home,  and  often  in  effect  say, 
"Let  laws,  fashion,  wealth,  and  commerce  die,"  but 
give  me,  give  me  either  a  girl  or  boy."  One  is  often 
consulted  by  such,  and  it  is  important  to  know  the 
subject  well — not  only  to  be  able  to  confer  benefit 
when  that  is  possible,  but  also  to  say  when  that  is 
beyond  our  power.  That  it  is  beyond  one's  i)ower  in 
many  instances  is  patent  enough  to  the  doctor,  though 
much  less  so  to  the  patient;  and  we  find  the  latter 
peregrinating  a  deal  in  quest  of  sterility-mongers, 
bestowing  "  fat  and  flowing  fees,"  and  finding  in  the 
end  the  treatment  for  which  they  have  paid  so  dearly 
as  thoroughly  sterile  as  themselves.  Of  course,  many 
cases  are  durable,  and  there  the  doctor  plies  all  his 
science  and  skill ;  others  are  obscure,  and  there,  too, 
he  exhausts  his  curative  means ;  but  others  are  simply 
beyond  human  relief  (for  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 
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provide  a  new  ovaiy,  ^  oviduot,  or  womb),  and  there 
one  ought  to  hold  one's  hand.  We  say  thus  much 
preliminarily,  because  the  barren  line  is  often  frnitfol 
of  gold,  and  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  run  in 
consequence  into  a  routine  of  interference,  with  the 
shabby  view  of  becoming  an  oracle  in  barrenness. 
This  position  might  pay  pecuniarily,  but  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  morally  it  would  be  an  incalculable 
loss. 

186.  Causes  of  Sterility. — Disease  of  the  ovaries, 
or  of  the  Graafian  vesides,  or  absence  of  the  ovaries, 
will  occasion  sterility.  Stricture  of  the  oviducts,  or  an 
imperforate  condition  of  the  same,  or  morbid  adhesion 
of  the  fimbriae  to  the  ovary,  may  also  produce  it. 
Absence  of  the  uterus,  or  obliteration  of  its  cavity,  or 
an  impervious  condition  of  the  os  and  cervix,  are  also 
causes.  Diseases  of  the  uterus,  such  as  fibrous  tumours, 
cancer,  polypi,  may  cause  sterility,  but  not  necessarily. 
Pregnancy  often  co-exists  with  these.  Prolapsus,  and 
versions  and  fiexions  of  various  kinds  and  degrees, 
may  also  thwart  impregnation,  but  not  inevitably. 
Ante-flexion,  especially  by  interfering  with  the  passage 
of  the  seminal  fluid,  constriction  of  the  canal  of  the 
cervix,  closure  of  the  os  and  of  the  vaginal  canal, 
imperforate  hymen,  tumours  shutting  up  the  vagina, 
vaginismus,  preventing  connection,  absence  of  the 
vagina  itself — all  these  have  occasioned  sterility.  An 
elongated  condition  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix 
leads  sometimes  to  a  flexion,  which  is  a  bar  to  the 
transmission  of  the  semen.  Inversion  of  the  uterus, 
membranous  dysmenorrhoea,  and  leucorrlioea,  are  also 
the  occasion  of  barrenness.  This  latter,  in  numerous 
instances,  is  no  preventive  of  impregnation;  but  in 
others,  partly  by  chemical  action  on  the  spermatozoa, 
and  partly  by  offering  mechanical  impediment,  it  defeats 
fecundation.  This  has  been  ably  treated  of  by  Drs 
Marion  Sims  and  Tyler  Smith. 

Other  causes  of  non-fecimdation  have  their  basis  in 
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constitutional  defects.  Syphilis  is  one  of  these,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  as  it  often  induces  abortion  hy  generat- 
ing placental,  or  decidual,  or  foetal  disease,  so  it  may 
destroy  the  ovum  at  a  period  prior  to  the  time  when  it 
sets  up  cognisable  signs  or  symptoms — nay,  even  at 
that  pristine  period,  when  it  is  about  to  be  matured, 
or  when  the  ovule  has  been  penetrated  by  the  sper- 
matozoa. 

187.  Anaemia  is  inimical  to  the  production  of  mature 
ovules,  and  therefore  favours  sterUity.  Women  much 
burdened  with  fat — ^thorough  Bantings — also  rarely 
replenish  the  earth.  Those  who  live  on  the  "  fat  of 
the  land,''  who  indulge  in  high  feeding,  and  in  habits 
fitly  termed  luxurious,  have  often  to  mourn  the  want 
of  issue.  If  the  fertility  of  the  hewer  of  wood"  is 
undeniable,  not  less  so  is  the  barrenness  of  the  indolent 
and  the  luxurious.  Is  it  the  high-feeding  that  retards 
mature  ovulation,  or  is  it  the  lethargy  and  inaction  1 
Very  likely  the  latter,  for  Nature  vouchsafes  vigour 
only  to  those  who  imdergo  physical  toil.  Turkey  and 
champagne,  partridge  and  port,  cognac  and  custards, 
will  not  alone  induce  ovarian  debility  or  ovular  imper- 
fection ;  there  must  also  be  the  reclining  on  downy 
couches,  and  the  shirking  of  physical  labour. 

Sexual  disinclination  betrays  sterility  in  some,  but 
only  where  it  is  associated  with,  or  the  result  of,  sexual 
incompetence.  This  latter  may  be  due  either  to  ex- 
cessive indulgence  or  imperfect  development  of  the 
generative  organs.  As  many  ladies  ardently  wish  for 
o£&pring,  as  before  said,  so  many  also  are  extremely 
anxious  to  avoid  becoming  pregnant  We  have  heard 
it  said  that  numerous  American  ladies  are  among  the 
latter,  and  that  various  devices  are  resorted  to  to  render 
fecundation  impossible.  Among  these  are  the  use  of 
various  injections  after  connection.  Coste  discovered, 
by  experiment,  that  the  spermatozoa  are  injured  by  very 
cold  water,  so  the  injection  of  this  may  help  to  defeat 
impregnation*    Injections  further  tend  to  counteract 
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it,  hj  washing  away  the  mucus  of  the  passages,  which 
mucus  furthers  the  ascent  of  the  seminal  fluid;  and 
acid  solutions  may  destroy  its  fecundating  power. 
Highly  alkaline  fluids  may  operate  in  a  similar  manner. 
A  curious  and  mysterious  thing  connected  with  this 
subject  is  this,  that  females  who  have  had  no  children 
to  one  man  (and  that  man,  too,  apparently  healthy  in 
all  his  parts),  have  been  fruitful  when  allied  to  ano^er. 
We  may  either  view  this  as  a  proof  of  sexual  incom- 
patibility, or  that,  meanwhile,  some  morbid  condition 
has  been  removed. 

There  are  some  deeply  interesting  points  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  discussed  by  Matthews  Duncan, 
in  his  work  on  "  Fecundity,  Fertility,  Sterility,"  Ac. 
(Ed.,  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  1866).  He  has  found 
that  the  fecundity  of  wives  is  greatest  from  20  to  25 
years  of  age,  after  which  it  gradually  diminishes ;  and 
it  declines  with  greater  rapidity  after  40  years  of  age. 
The  mathematical  student,  with  leisure,  will  read  the 
work  with  much  interest  and  profit. 

Diagnosis. — In  inquiring  into  a  particular  case,  it  is 
better  to  begin  by  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  cata- 
menial  function,  and  the  constitution  and  history  of 
the  patient.  Tlie  external  generative  organs  and  vagina 
might  then  be  examined,  and  afterwards  the  uterus. 

188.  Treatment. — This  varies  as  the  causes.  If 
there  is  debility — anaemia,  hydraemia — these  must  be 
met  by  tonics,  chalybeates,  and  change  of  air.  Morbid 
states  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus  are  often  successfully 
combated  by  Bromid.  Potass.,  Tine.  Cantliarid,  deob- 
struent  pessaries,  and  counter-irritation  over  the  ovarian 
region.  Physical  obstacles  to  the  entrance  of  the  si)er- 
matozoa — to  the  contact  of  the  sperm  and  germ  cells — 
may  be  removed  by  operation.  Flexions  may  be  cau- 
tiously overcome,  and  a  constricted  os  and  cervix 
cautiously  dilated ;  while  polypi  and  fibrous  tumours 
must  also  be  removed.  But  flexions  are  not  always 
incompatible  with  fecimdity ;  and  we  should  be  careful 
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about  employing  operative  interference  without  due 
consideration.  Dr  Robert  Lee,  whose  vast  experience 
constitutes  him  an  authority,  deprecates  dilatation  of 
the  OS,  and  other  operative  measures,  for  sterility.  He 
says  that  he  has  not  only  seen  the  operation  often,  like 
the  woman,  fruitless,  but  even  positively  injurious. 
In  addition  to  inflammation,  he  says  he  lias  seen  mania 
follow.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  high 
authorities,  such  as  Marion  Sims,  and  others,  who 
testify  to  the  safety  of  operative  procedure,,  and  the 
benefits  which  flow  from  it.  Sims  has  had  a  most 
extended  experience  in  both  hemispheres,  and  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  ingenuity,  resource,  and  dexterity. 
He  has  certainly  proved  the  harmlessness  of  incising 
the  OS  and  cervix  (that  is,  when  properly  done) ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  infecundity  is  due  to  any  obstacle  here, 
there  can  be  little  objection  to  giving  this  method  a 
trial.  Dr  West,  in  his  excellent  work,  has  shown 
(«  Dis.  of  Wom.,"  3rd  ed.,  p.  252)  that  polypi,  due  to 
enlargement  of  the  Nabothian  glands,  contribute  to 
sterility  by  exciting  profuse  leucorrhcea.  Where  these 
have  been  excL'jed,  fertility  has  taken  the  place  of  bar- 
renness. Fibrous  tumours  contribute  both  to  abortion 
and  sterility,  and  their  removal  has  led  to  fruitfulness. 
Again,  let  us  say,  that  many  cases  are  beyond  the  help 
of  surgery,  and  that  it  is  often  most  profitable  to 
patient  and  doctor  to  withhold  the  hysterotome  or  the 
bougie. 

Try  hygiene  first,  and  medicines  such  as  steel ; 
Then  carefully  os  and  cervix  uteri  feel, 
If  need  be  ;  and  if  obstacles  are  found, 
The  knife  is  better  than  bougie,  or  sound. 

The  injection  of  alkaline  solutions  has  been  proposed 
in  order  to  neutralize  the  acrid  discharges  from  the 
passages  in  some  cases ;  which  are  believed  to  be 
inimical  to  spermatozoal  efficiency. 


i<^'j.  uuration  of  Pregnancy. — Tlu;  ordim 
•  duration  of  ])rci^niancv  is  nine  niontlis.  B; 
cant,  U)  weeks,  or  1^^0  days,  wliicli,  in  fact, 
er  9  calendar  months,  and  eniLraci  s  10  lur. 
arvey  held  tliat  the  normal  period  wiis  275  da 
L  the  whole,  this  is  probably  nearer  the  tn 
'erage  being  rather  under  the  280  days.  Whil< 
16  hand,  the  normal  period  may  be  somewha 
Led,  80,  on  the  other,  it  may  be  not  a  little  pr< 
ie  question  of  the  prolongation  of  the  peri< 
eat  importance  medLco-legally,  and  has  givei 
>  little  controversy.  Very  eminent  men,  h 
•mly  believe  in  the  extension  of  the  period  for  c 

least ;  among  whom  may  be  named,  Velp< 
be  Professor  Hamilton,  Harvey,  Smellie,  C 
J.  Dr  Meigs  reported  a  case  where  pregnancy 
!0  days;  Prof.  Atlee  records  several  of  om 
[ration ;  and  Dr  Alfred  Meadows,  in  the  2nd 
his  excellent  manual  of  midwifery,  refers  to  on< 

met  with  which  lasted  upwards  of  10  i 
lese  are  cases  of  postponed  parturition.  Dr  ( 
anchester,  believes  that  the  duration  of  pregn 

ntmllftd  anmowlifif.  \\rr  4-1. «  ~  a- 
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within  a  day  or  two  of  tlie  menstrual  flow.  Naegel^'s 
rule  was  this : — He  took  the  date  of  the  termination  of 
the  last  menstrual  period — suppose,  for  instance,  the 
1st  of  January ;  from  that  he  went  back  3  months,  or 
to  the  1st  of  October.  Then  he  added  7  days  to  thisj 
which  brought  him  to  the  8th  of  October ;  and  he  found 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  this  latter  date  was  the  one  on 
which  the  labour  would  begin*  Period  of  quickening : — 
Some  reckon  by  the  period  of  quickening,  or  that  time 
when  [the  woman  first  feels  the  gentle  but  thrilling 
movement  of  her  ofispring.  This  is  supposed  to  occur 
at  the  four  and  a-half  months,  and  then  other  four  and 
a-half  months  are  added.  No  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this  method,  for  the  period  of  quickening  is  ex- 
tremely variable  and  uncertain.  Some  women  will  feel 
the  gentle  pat  at  the  end  of  the  4th  month,  others  at 
the  end  of  the  5th ;  while  many  are  even  unconscious 
of  any  movement  long  after  this  latter  period,  if  at  all. 

190.  Sensations  experienced  by  the  Female. — 
Another  method  of  computation  is  that  based  on  cer- 
tain fecundatory  sensations  on  the  part  of  the  mother. 
It  is  afiirmed  that  the  female,  when  impregnated — 
when  fecundation  takes  place  —  enjoys  an  enhanced 
and  exquisite  degree  of  pleasure.  Coition,  apart  from 
impregnation,  involves  refined  delight;  but  when  fecun- 
dation is  superadded,  the  sensation  of  pleasure  is  im- 
mensely increased.  Hippocrates  thought  so,  and  Yan 
Swieten  held  the  same  opinion.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  we  cannot  place  much  reliance  on  this 
test;  for  although  some  females  may  experience  un- 
wonted sensations,  others  are  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  same,  and  are  often  even  unaware  that  they  are 
pregnant  until  expulsive  contractions  begin,  or,  in 
some  cases,  until  their  own  offspring  is  held  up  before 
their  wondering  eyes — at  least  they  often  pretend  so. 

From  one  Coitus. — Some  have  based  their  calcula- 
tions on  a  single  act  of  coition.  Dr  James  Eeid  col- 
lected 43  cases  where  it  was  believed  that  impregna- 


oi  cases.     Ur  ^lontgonicry,  from  25  case 
'  coitus,  finds  tlic  avcrap'  at  '27  i  days. 
\Vr  liave  mentioned  aliove  lliat  fecundatio: 
e  place  at  any  time  Letween  one  catamenii 
I  anotlier,  and  may  now  add  that  it  may  be  e 
in  during  the  time  of  the  menstrual  discharge 
Bre  are  some  well-authenticated  cases  wher 
I  happened.    TJnmiarried  men  and  women,  w 
avoid  the  exposure  which  pregnancy  brings, 
ited  their  copulative  acts  to  the  time  of  the 
aial  flow,  under  the  belief  that  impregnatioi 
n  impossible;  but  they  have  found,  to  thei 
30,  regret,  and  shame,  tliat  detection  even  lurl 
J  cunning  device,  and  that  forbidden  congresi 
rder,  would  be  out. 
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the  greater  part  of  a  year?  Various  causes  are  assigned 
for  this,  as  we  shall  see. 

Determining  CaiLse  of  Labour, — Among  the  ancients 
there  were  quaint  fancies  indulged  in  in  regard  to 
this.  Avicenna  said  that  "at  the  appointed  time 
labour  comes  on  by  the  command  of  God."  Some 
held  that  hunger  impelled  the  foetus  to  leave  the 
uterus;  others,  that  a  desire  to  pass  water  or  evacuate 
the  bowel  prompted  it  to  seek  greater  liberty.  Buffon 
held  that  the  foetus  was  instrumental  in  emancipating 
itself,  just  as  the  cliick  breaks  its  encircling  shell  at 
the  end  of  the  incubating  period.  These  views  will 
not  hold  water,  for  we  know  that  the  foetus  is  expelled 
though  dead,  and,  besides,  there  is  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  which  possesses  no  vitality,  and  has  neither, 
of  course,  the  promptings  of  appetite  or  of  desire,  nor 
a  longing  after  freedom.  Modem  opinion  points  to 
the  uterus  and  its  appendages  rather  than  to  the  child, 
and  there  are  several  theories  on  the  subject.  One  is, 
that  labour  comes  on  owing  \o  the  antagonism  between 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  body  and  cervix  ceasing 
(Baudelocque).  The  cervix,  by  the  end  of  the  nine 
months,  is  expanded  into  a  circle,  and  becomes  part  of 
the  great  cavity  of  the  containing  body.  This  view  is 
not  a  sound  or  even  plausible  one;  for  we  often  see  the 
uterus  expelling  its  contents  when  that  alleged  anta- 
gonism ought  to  subsist  to  the  full — viz.,  before  the 
cervix  has  begun  to  take  on  increased  development  at 
all,  as  in  abortions  and  premature  labours.  On  the 
other  hand  also,  in  cases  where  the  uterus  has  been 
fully  developed  and  shortened,  weeks  have  sometimes 
elapsed  ere  the  uterine  contractions  have  been  inaugur- 
ated. A  second  theory  is,  that  the  uterine  expulsive 
efforts  are  induced  by  the  maturity  of  the  foetus  and 
its  membranes,  just  as  the  mellow  leaf  drops  from  its 
stem,  and  the  ripe  fruit  from  its  stalk.  The  late  Sir 
James  Simpson  thought  that  labour  was  due  to  a 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  decidua  and  placenta, 


•iictun^  of  tli<^  (lecidmi  towards  the  full  term  c 
ncy." 

The  opinion  of  this     i^i-eat  (l('j»art('(l  ( 
nilar  to  that  of  Ilallor,  who  compared  the  j) 
the  stem  of  fmit,  and  reasoned  that,  as  tl 
lit  falls  from  the  tree  in  consequence  of  the  d 
e  stem,  so  the  afterbirth,  at  the  end  of  gei 
parates,  and  becomes  the  determining  cause  of 
Q  objection  may  be  urged  against  this  vie'w 
at,  were  the  placenta  to  separate  to  any  exte 
ous  to  labour,  htemorrhage  would  be  the  conse( 
193.  Dr  Brown-S^qnard,  the  distinguished 
gist,  holds  the  following  view : — "  The  uterut 
),  ''in  pregnancy  becomes  more  and  more  ii 
ery  day ;  and  when  its  irritability  has  arrive 
ry  high  degree,  then  the  slight  excitation  pr 
'  the  carbonic  acid  normally  contained  in  the 
sufficient  to  put  it  in  action." 
Dr  Tyler  Smith  has  propounded  a  feasible 
L  the  subject    According  to  this  author,  the 
ining  cause  of  parturition  is  due  to  ovarian 
Bnt.    Pregnancy  is  ruled  by  the  catamenial 
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according  to  this  view,  are  the  exciting  cause.  Various 
objections  may  be  urged  against  this  theory.  One 
formidable  one  was  advanced  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Simpson.  He  extirpated  the  ovaries  during  the  latter 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  yet  in  this  case  parturition 
proceeded  as  usual.  Another  objection  is  this : — It  is 
not  clear  that  ovulation  goes  on  during  gestation,  and 
if  not,  why  should  the  ovary  become  excited  and  con- 
gested? Lastly,  the  duration  of  pregnancy  is  not 
always  an  exact  multiple  of  the  catamemal  period. 

194.  Classificatioii  of  Labour. — ^Authors  have  dif- 
fered a  good  deal  in  their  manner  of  classifying  labour, 
some  viewing  all  instances  terminated  by  the  unaided 
expulsive  forces  as  natural ;  others  limiting  the  latter 
to  those  cases  where  the  head  is  the  presenting  part ; 
others,  again,  such  as  Dr  Rigby,  deeming  the  presenta- 
tion natural  if  it  comes  either  by  the  cephalic  or  pelvic 
pole.  Wo  prefer  reckoning  only  the  cephalic  as  natu- 
ral, not  only  because  it  is  the  predominating  presenta- 
tion (out  of  327,000  cases,  321,000  were  by  the  head), 
but  also  because  it  ensures  the  easiest  and  safest  labour. 
In  our  view,  there  is  no  better  arrangement  than  that 
followed  by  Churchill  and  Merriman,  and,  accordingly, 
we  shall  adhere  very  closely  to  it.    It  is  as  follows : — 

CiASS    I.  Natural  Labour. 

Class  II.  Unnatural  Labour. 

Class  III.  Complex,  or  Complicated  Labour. 

Meamng  of  Hie  Presenting  Pa/rt, — The  presenting 
part  is  that  which  offers  at  the  pelvic  brim.  The 
varieties  of  presentation  are  as  follows: — (1.)  Head. 
(2.)  Feet,  including  knees.  (3.)  Pelvic,  including 
breech  and  hips.  (4.)  Transverse  presentations,  in- 
cluding arm,  idioulder,  elbow,  hand,  back,  belly,  chest, 
and  sides — ^the  latter  being  very  rare.  The  diagnosis 
of  these  forms  will  be  given  under  their  respective 
heads. 


195.  The  Mechanism  of  Labour— tlio  man 
Uw  fd'tns  enters,  tnivciscs.  and  leiivcs 
[tclled  from,  tlie  passages—  is  one  of  tin*  nmst 
it  subjects  wliich  we  have  yet  liad  to  consider 
;ht  understanding  of  it  is  indispensable  to  saf 
e,  and  ignorance,  or  obliviousness  of  it  is  siure 
much  practical  evil.    A  thoroughly  erroneou 
a  entertained  by  the  older  obstetricians  in  reg 
3  manner  in  which  the  foetal  head  passed  tl 
3  pelvis.    They  thought  that  it  traversed  the 
irity  just  as  it  emerged  from  the  same,  or  wi 
ig  diameter  antero-posteriorly ;  and  it  is  soni 
narkable  that  this  mistaken  opinion  prevai 
ig.    However,  great  discoveries,  like  preciou 
«n  lie  far  from  the  surface,  and,  in  fact,  are  ( 
at  on  others  that  have  gone  before.    The  ere 
ding  in  question  the  old  erroneous  view  is  due 
neiuld  Isle.    One  hundred  and  thirty  years  a^ 
elding  Childe,  of  Dublin,  taught  that  the  face  < 
ild,  instead  of  looking  towards  the  sacrum  < 
)ther,  was  usually  directed  to  one  or  other 
lis  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  Ould 
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diameter  of  the  foetal  head  entered  the  pelvis  parallel 
to  one  of  its  oblique  diameters  (in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  right  oblique),  and  not  in  either  the  con- 
jugate or  transverse  one.  In  this  position  the  occiput 
was  directed  towards  the  left  foramen  ovale,  and  the 
forehead  towards  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphisis.  Bau- 
delocque  adopted  these  views,  and  advanced  them 
amongst  his  pupils.  There  is  still  another  name  to  be 
mentioned  with  honour  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, viz.,  that  of  Naegel6,  of  Heidelberg.  He  pub- 
lished an  able  essay  on  the  mechanism  of  parturition  in 
1818.  The  German  professor  watched  nature  very 
narrowly,  and  was  able,  while  he  confirmed  correct 
views,  to  point  out  others  which  were  mistaken.  For 
example,  Baudelocque  and  others  held  that  the  next 
most  frequent  position  was,  with  the  occiput  to  the 
right  acetabulum;  Naegel6  found  that  it  was  directed 
to  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphisis.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  Naegel6's  essay,  the  positions  of  the  foetal  head 
have  been  more  attended  to,  and  more  clearly  imder- 
stood;  but,  as  has  been  said,  his  investigations  will  not 
bear  their  proper  fruit  unless  the  accoucheur  watches 
as  closely  as  he  did  the  manner  in  which  the  foetal 
head  passes  through  the  pelvic  cavity.  To  ascertain 
this,  iJie  finger  would  require  to  be  frequently  applied 
during  the  progress  of  the  labour,  a  proceeding,  per- 
haps, in  many  cases,  not  easily  carried  out. 

197.  Agents  Concerned  in  Labour. — In  describing 
the  mechanism  of  labour,  a  simple  plan  is,  to  notice  the 
agents  concerned  separately.  There  is  (1st),  the  ex- 
pelling force.  (2nd),  The  body  to  be  expelled.  (3rd), 
The  parts  through  which  this  body  has  to  travel. 

(1.)  TJieExpMing Force, — This  embraces  two  factors, 
the  involuntary,  or  that  of  the  uterus  ;  and  the  volim- 
tary,  or  respiratory,  viz.,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
diaphragm,  &a  The  utenis  is  the  main  propelling 
power ;  it  is  capable  of  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the 
contained  body  unaided,  as  is  seen  in  some  sad  instances 


'w,  until,  as  Kolliker  s;iys,  their  leii^^tli  is  iuciv 
.ilxtut  10  tiiiU'S,  and  tlu'ir  widtli  to  al)()iit  5  ti 
II'  actiijn  of  the  uterus  is  in  part  }>eristaltie,  an 
rt  rcllex,  the  ganglionic  syst^jiu  governing  tlie  fori 
d  the  cerebro-spinal  the  latter.    The  muscular  fi 
3  differentlj  arranged.    There  ia  a  broad  layer  i 
5  from  the  round  ligaments  over  the  fundus, 
ese  are  supposed  to  draw  the  uterus  down  some^ 
bo  the  pelvis  prior  to  the  commencement  of  ac* 
x)ur.    There  are  numerous  fibres  passing  some^ 
liquely  round  the  uterus,  and  interlacing  at  all  pa 
lile  the  more  internal  layer  is  disposed,  in  part,  < 
atrically  around  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  in  } 
aund  the  body  of  the  womb.    By  the  combined  efi 
these  muscular  fibres,  the  foetus  is  squeezed  out 
e  uterus,  the  os  uteri  being,  during  the  process,  i 
ite  of  active  dilatation.    The  contractions  begin 
e  fundus,  and  stretch  wave-like  down  to  the  cerv 
en  return  again  to  the  fundus.    The  fibres  in  c 
icting  twist)  and  it  is  probable  that,  during  a  pe 
e  whole  uterus  assumes  a  somewhat  spiral  form,  tl 
)sing  tightly  on  the  contained  body  and  its  annui 
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and  assist  in  the  work  of  propulsion.  The  value  of 
these  secondary  forces  is  often  very  great.  One  can 
demonstrate  tlus  by  telling  the  woman  to  cough,  or  by 
exciting  sneezing  during  the  third  stage,  when  an 
unwilling  placenta  is  often  thereby  expelled.  We  see 
it  also  in  the  bearing  down  efforts  of  iJie  second  stage. 

198.  Uterine  Contractions,  or  Fains. — ^The  uterine 
contractions,  which  are  commonly  termed  "pains" 
(owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  occasion  of  exces- 
sive pain),  are  marked  by  various  peculiarities.  They 
are  periodical,  and  at  first  there  is  a  long  interval 
between  them ;  but  as  labour  advances  this  interval  is 
diminished,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pains  increase  as 
regards  suffering  and  strength.  The  early  pains  are  of 
a  sharp,  cutting  character ;  those  of  the  second  stage 
are  less  acute,  though  not  less  severe,  and  are  called 
"  bearing-down  pains."  The  first  pains  begin  in  the 
loins,  and  extend  round  to  the  abdomen,  and  down 
the  thighs.  Their  duration  and  frequency  has  been 
noted  in  particular  cases;  but  instead  of  giving  a  table 
of  a  certain  instance,  wo  shall  simply  indicate  their 
general  character.  At  first  there  may  be  half-an-hour 
between  each;  then  by-an-by  25,  20,  or  15  minutes, 
then  10,  6,  5,  4,  3,  and  down  to  2,  or  even  1  minute, 
when  the  labour  is  about  to  terminate.  Note  particu- 
larly, that  as  the  interval  diminishes  the  duration  of 
the  pains  increases.  Their  duration  and  intensity  both 
seem  to  keep  pace  with  their  frequency.  As  they  come 
oftener,  the  longer  they  remain;  and  the  longer  their 
duration  the  greater  the  pain. 

What  is  the  source  and  the  explanation  of  this  pain? 

Source  of  the  Suffering  in  Labour, — The  suffering  is 
not  synchronous  with  the  contraction,  but  is  the  result 
of  it.  It  is  towards  the  end  of  the  contraction  that  the 
agony  is  felt.  Pressure  on  the  nervous  filaments,  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres,  together  with 
the  dilatation  of  the  uterus  and  passages,  seem  to  be 
the  causes  of  the  suffering.  Women  will  cry  out  before- 


lias  often  Ix'Oii  all(>;j;('«l  tliat  nature  is,  or  ougli 
cfjual  to  tlic  ta.sk  of  j»artiirlii<»n  unai<l<'<l,  just  a^ 
ca-'-  \vitli   the  l<>\vcr  animals  and  tlir  Mack  i 
niankintk     JMoreover,  it  is  added  that  the  fuiK 
strictly  physiological.    As  regards  the  lower  a 
comparative  anatomy  explains  readily  the  facili* 
which  they  are  delivered.   In  birds  and  saurian  i 
the  pelvis  is  simply  a  more  or  less  complete  bon 
permitting  of  the  easy  transmission  of  the  obloi 
In  quadrupeds  there  is  a  single  straight  canai 
axes  are  nearly  on  the  same  plane,  and  the  ligf 
binding  the  pelvis  become  relaxed.    The  ce 
pelvis  is  merely  two  osseous  plates  united  by  ligai 
In  the  human  pelvis,  on  the  contraiy,  we  meet 
bent  and  tortuous  canal,  so  that  the  foetal  head, 
it  can  make  its  escape,  has  to  turn  to  various  poi 
the  compass.    Then  the  fcetal  head  is  of  large  siz> 
oval,  and  peculiarly  fixed  to  the  spine.    The  ligai 
and  muscles  of  the  human  pelvis  are  much  more 
than  in  the  lower  animals,  because  man,  being 
and  the  pelvis  therefore  supporting  the  trunk, 
quires  more  powerful  support  to  enable  it  to 
tiie  downward  pressure  of  the  abdominal,  vi 
&c.     The  relaxation  of  ligaments  characterizin 
lower  animals  (such  as  iho  mn'r.^..  ^ 
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labour  is  much  shortened,  not  exceeding  much  the 
lower  animals  in  many  cases.    The  certain  perils  of 
protracted  labour  are  thus  avoided. 
200.  Dangers  peculiar  to  Parturient  Woman. — 

There  are  many  conditions  present  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  from  which  the  lower  animals  are  exempt,  and 
which  increase  the  pain  and  the  risks  of  labour.  (1.) 
There  is  the  implantation  of  the  placenta.  When  it  is 
removed,  something  like  a  mw  stump  is  left.  Hence 
bleeding,  and  even  purulent  absorption  may  arise. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  lower  animals,  the 
maternal  portion  being  left.  (2.)  There  are  numerous 
pathological  states  peculiar  to  woman.  She  is  liable  to 
rickets,  mollities  ossium,  fibrous  and  osseous  tumours, 
and  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus,  <&c.,  &c,,  from 
which  these  animals  are  exempt.  (3.)  "Woman  is 
more  affected  by  psychological  influences.  Emotion 
operates  potently.  A  piece  of  very  bad,  or  very  good, 
news  may  arrest  a  labour, — may  induce  a  uterine 
inertia.  The  lower  animals  are  not  thus  affected, 
although  loud  sounds,  such  as  that  produced  by 
thunder,  or  artillery,  or  a  hurricane,  influence  them. 
Cases  have  happened  where  a  cow's  labour  was  de- 
layed by  fright  during  a  violent  thunder-storm.  So- 
called  civilisation  enhances  the  difficulties  of  labour, 
just  by  inducing  pathological  conditions  which  are 
imknown  in  a  more  primitive  and  simple  mode  of  life. 
Domestication  of  animals  renders  their  labours  more 
diffictdt. 

(2.)  Bodt/  to  be  expdledy  or  the  Fcetus,  <L'c, — The 
child  does  not,  as  was  imagined  by  some  authors, 
assist  in  its  own  expulsion.  It  is  quite  passive,  being 
grasped  firmly  by  the  propelling  body.  While  not 
contributing  to  the  work  of  expulsion,  it  is  often,  as 
we  shall  see,  an  impediment  to  it,  but  that  is  where 
abnormality  exists.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
dimensions  of  the  cranium,  and  refer  the  student  again 
to  these. 


 ..^kjlk:  in  itjwer  ot  tiicm  are  awiinting.  J 

the  nature  of  tliese  (lifltToiit  inoveiiieiits. 

202.  (1.)  Obllrjt'if,,  of  the  Whei 
('ntei*s  the  brim,  the  occii)ut  and  sinciput  an 
the  same  level,  but  there  is  a  lateral  depresi 
right  side  of  the  cranium — that  is,  in  the  first 
is  rather  lower  than  the  left,  the  lowest  pad 
protaberance  of  the  right  parietal  bona 
lateral  depression  that  is  called  the  obliqu 
head.    Some  able  authors  deny  this  obliquit 


Fig.  18— TAird  Position. 


(2.)  Flexion  of  the  Head. — As  thfl  f« 
J  ■»  • 
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If  the  head  enters  the  brim  transversely,  then  it  makes 
the  turn  about  Jth.    That  is  called  the  quarter  turn. 

(4.)  Extension. — After  the  occiput  has  passed  under 
the  pubic  arch,  the  forehead  and  face  of  the  child  sweep 
down,  the  occiput  being  partly  fixed.  The  chin  is  now 
also  separated  from  the  sternum,  and  the  head  thus 
emerges. 

JSestUtUion, — There  is  a  fresh  rotation  of  the  head 
after  it  emerges  from  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubis, 
unless  the  pelvis  is  unusually  ample.  It  is  restored 
again  to  the  position  which  it  held  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  pelvis.  Such  are  the  movements  characterising 
the  cranium  of  the  foetus  in  its  journey  through  the 
curved  way.    By  flexion — ^that  is,  the  dipping  of  the 

Fig.  14 — Fourth  Position, 


occiput — its  entrance  into  the  upper  strait  is  facilitated ; 
by  rotation  its  progress  is  made  practicable ;  by  obliquity 
the  smallest'  diameter  is  always  presented  to  the  pelvic 
canal ;  and  by  extension  the  emergence  of  the  head  is 
rendered  more  easy. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  various  changes  which  the 
head  undergoes  in  each  position  in  its  passage  through 
the  pelvis ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  mechanism  of  the 
different  natural  positions. 


^.j  Acxo  uuiu^ue  diameter  of 

It  is  somcwliat  nearer  the  sacrum  than 
owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  anterior  lialf  of  th< 
tion  Ls  generally  lower  than  the  posterior 
presentation — first  vertex  position — if  the 
introduced  through  the  os,  it  will  touch  the 
of  the  right  parietal  bone.  As  the  uterus  ad 
head  is  forc^  down,  while  retaining  in  g( 
obliquity  marking  it  at  the  brim,  it  assumes 
cases  another  obliquity — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
fontanelle  becomes  lower  than  the  anterior, 
however,  points  to  the  acetabulum.  Then,  as 
master  of  labour-mechanism,  Naegel6  says, 
the  head  reaches  the  pelvic  outlet,  the  postt 
tanelle,  in  obedience  to  the  force  of  the 
contractions,  gradually  moves  from  left  to  ri| 
the  occiput  advances  under  the  pubic  arch, 
the  centre  of  the  occiput  that  advances  under 
but  the  head  approaches  the  os  externum  ' 
superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  right  parie^ 
It  remains  in  this  position  until  it  luis  passed 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  with  the  greatest  circu 
which  it  opposes  to  it,  when  it  tl^n  turns  witi 
to  the  right  thi^h  of  the  mother." 
Seoond  Position,  or  Bight  Occipito-Aceta 

Herft  tl»«  — 
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looks  to  the  left  acetabulum.  The  uterine  contractions 
cause  the  posterior  fontanelle  to  descend  a  little.  The 
tumour  of  the  scalp  is  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  lefb 
parietal  bone,  and  this  is  the  part  felt  by  the  finger  on 
making  an  examination.  When  the  head  is  engaged  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  it  gets  opposed  gradually  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  the  coccyx,  and  the  ischiatic 
ligaments,  and  is  forced  to  alter  its  position;  its  great 
diameter  turns  into  the  left  oblique  of  the  pelvic 
cavity;  the  posterior  fontanelle  is  changed  from  the 
right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  to  the  right  foramen 
ovale ;  and  thus  it  is  converted  into  a  second  position, 
the  fiEM»  usually  turning  to  the  mother's  left  thigh. 

Fourth  Position,  or  Left  Posterior  Occipito-iliac. — 
Here  the  posterior  fontanelle  points  to  the  left  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  and  the  anterior  to  the  right  ace- 
tabulum. As  the  head  is  forced  down,  changes 
similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  position  occur,  only 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  posterior  fontanelle  going 
gradually  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  towards 
the  left  foramen  ovale.  Thus,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  head  in  the  third  position  is  changed  into  a  second, 
the  fourth  is  altered  into  a  first. 

Note  well,  then,  that  usually  the  third  position 
changes  into  the  second,  and  the  fourth  into  the  first. 

205.  K  the  pelvis  is  unusually  ample  in  its  diameters, 
or  if  the  head  be  uncommonly  smaU,  or  even  where  the 
pelvis  is  of  the  ordinary  size,  but  the  pains  are  ex- 
tremely powerful,  these  changes  may  not  occur — ^there 
may  not  be  necessary  pelvic  resistance  to  induce  them. 
In  such  &case,  the  head  is  propelled  through  the  pelvic 
cavity  as  it  entered ;  in  the  third  position,  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  a  part 
of  the  frx>ntal ;  and,  in  the  fourth  position,  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  right  parietal,  with  part  of  the 
frontal  of  the  same  side,  corresponding  to  the  pubic 
arch.  As  the  head  emerges,  the  forehead  looks  up- 
wards under  the  arch  of  the  pubis.    Only  a  small 


4 til  positions  ;  but  M.  Kenliac,  and  more  ])ar 
Naogele,  have  sliown  us  tliat  tliis  is  not  t 
l^nicrgence  of  tlie  side  of  the  forehead  is  a  d< 
and  not  the  natural  termination;  and  if  ti 
course  is  run,  3  becomes  2,  and  4  grows  1. 

CompcmUive  Frequency  of  the  Different  Po8\ 
The  1st  position  is  the  most  prevsdent.  It  o 
the  proportion  of  about  70  percent,  of  all  the  h 
sentations.  The  3rd  is  the  next  most  firequent; 
2nd  and  the  4th  are  very  rare.  The  latter  is  i 
the  least  common. 

How  to  make  otU  the  Different  Positions  of  th 
— ^This  is  not  a  very  simple  matter,  and  not  a  f< 
titioners  are  unable  to  tell  the  exact  presentc 
the  head  until  they  witness  the  tiunour  on  th 
The  movements  of  the  child  occur  more  on  ( 
than  on  another,  and  Naegel6  has  pointed  o 
when  these  are  felt  on  the  right  side,  we  may 
that  the  head  is  in  the  1st  position ;  and  wh€ 
occur  on  the  lefb  side,  that  it  is  on  the  2nd. 
however,  does  not  enable  us  to  tell  a  1st  fron 
nor  a  2nd  from  a  3rd.  In  the  1st  position  th 
cardiac  sounds  are  heard  best  in  the  lefb  inferioi 
minal  region;  whereas,  in  the  2nd,  they  are 
loudest  in  the  riirht. 
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regard  to  what  is  really  the  presenting  part  of  the  foetal 
h^id.  It  has  been  common  just  to  say  that  it  is  the 
vertex  that  presents,  but  we  know  that  it  is  not  exactly 
this,  but  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  parietal 
bone.  Moreover,  is  the  presenting  part  to  be  viewed 
as  that  which  is  first  felt  on  introducing  the  finger  into 
the  pelvis,  in  the  direction  of  its  axes,  or  is  it  the  part 
found  lowest  in  the  pelvis  during  the  progress  of  the 
labour  ?  It  is  best  to  consider  the  presenting  part  as 
that  portion  of  the  head  of  the  foetus  felt  most  promi- 
nently by  the  finger  on  introducing  it  into  the  os,  and 
the  part  that  still  remains  most  dependent  during  the 
remaining  stages  of  the  labour. 

The  caput  mccedaneum  is  the  tumour  formed  on 
the  scalp  by  the  pressure  of  the  foetal  head,  first 
against  the  resisting  circle  of  the  os  uteri,  and  then 
against  that  of  the  vaginal  orifice.  It  always  forms  on 
the  presenting  part,  and  indicates  it.  It  consists  gene- 
rally of  serum,  or  serum  and  blood,  and  if  there  has 
been  much  resistance,  a  rigid  os,  and  a  slowly  yield- 
ing vagina,  it  may  be  of  great  size.  Old  women  will 
sometimes  shake  their  head  at  it  when  huge,  thinking 
something  is  wrong.  It  is  surprising  how  speedily  it 
vanishes  after  labour,  and  without  any  application 
whateyer.  Twenty-four  hours  or  less  will  see  it  dis- 
appear. Some  nurses,  fond  of  alcohol,  and  others  nofc, 
use  grog  as  an  evaporating  or  discutient  lotion  to 
hasten  its  disappearance.  This  caput  indicates  cor- 
rectly the  presenting  part.  In  the  first  position  it  is 
found  to  occupy  the  posterior  and  superior  angle  of 
the  right  parieted  bone,  with  part  of  the  occipital,  while 
in  the  second  it  occupies  the  left. 

Ceph^dhcematomata, — In  addition  to  the  "  caput," 
but  in  much  fewer  cases,  we  have  a  small  tumour, 
hematocele,  due  to  the  effusion  of  blood  under  the 
pericranium.  They  are  commonly  of  the  size  of  an 
abnond,  and  persist  much  longer  than  the  other 
tumour.    We  have  known  them  last  for  we^k& 
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xnontha  One  wonld  sometimeB  tlmik,  on  meeting  with 
them,  that  there  was  a  depression  of  bone;  but  the 
hollow  is  due  to  a  ridge  of  osseous  matter,  which  cir- 
cumscribes the  effusion.  The  tumour  may  be  treated 
with  a  lotion  of  chloride  of  ammonium — gr.  z.  to  the 
oz.  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  one-fourUi  part  either 
of  spirits  of  wine  or  vinegar.  Occasionally  we  may 
paint  them  with  iodine,  or  even  open  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

NATURAL  LABOUR. 

207.  Defildtion. — Any  part  of  the  head  presenting ; 
labour  not  prolonged  beyond  24  hours;  unattended  by 
difficulty  or  danger.  Although  a  labour  which  we 
may  term  natural  often  extends  to  24  hours,  many 
are  completed  within  a  much  shorter  period.  Twelve 
hours  is  a  veiy  common  average,  the  first  stage  occupy- 
ing eight  hours,  and  the  second  four  hours.  PrimiparsB 
are  usually  slower,  owing  to  the  greater  resistance  of  the 
soft  parts  in  a  first  labour.  In  women  with  a  broad  pelvis 
the  child  is  often  bom  in  a  very  brief  space,  provided 
that  the  pains  are  strong  and  regular — say,  in  one  hour, 
or  two,  three,  four.  Most  practitioners  have  patients 
of  this  class,  and  where,  even  when  summoned  early 
to  wait  on  them,  and  responding  no  less  speedily,  they 
arrive  after  the  arrival  of  the  child.  In  these  cases 
the  nurse  will  greet  one  with  the  exclamation,  "  You 
are  too  late.  Doctor;"  but  very  often  the  doctor  has 
work  to  do — ^viz.,  the  placenta  to  remove,  which  is 
often  a  source  of  disquietude  to  the  female  attendant. 
But  let  us  now  notice  the  symptoms  of  approaching 
labour. 
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208.  Premonitory  Signs  and  SymptoniB  of  Labour. 

— There  are  certain  foreninniiig  symptoms  which  an- 
nounce the  advent  of  parturition — the  coming  event 
casts  something  more  than  unsubstantial  shadows  bo- 
fore.  It  is  important  for  the  student  to  know  these 
well,  otherwise  he  may  be  made  to  blush  like  a  red 
rose,  then  pale  as  any  lily  grow," — ^believing  labour 
to  be  going  on  when  it  is  very  far  off  indeed.  These 
forerunners  are — ^rectal  and  vesical  irritation,  leading 
to  griping  pain,  tenesmus,  or  diarrhoea;  frequent  de- 
sire to  pass  water ;  subsidence  of  the  abdomen ;  pain- 
less uterine  contrafctions ;  mucous  discharge  from  the 
vagina,  haemorrhoids,  lumbar  pains,  and  a  feeling  of 
numbness  about  the  legs  exist  in  some  cases.  Some 
females  experience,  before  the  approach  of  labour,  feel- 
ings of  anxiety,  depression,  or  even  despondency ;  and 
we  have  known  some  so  profoundly  sunk  in  spirit  that 
they  would  have  been  glad 

"  To  death*8  mystery  to  have  been  hurled — 
Anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world." 

Others  are  extremely  peevish,  captious,  and  irritable. 
Many  females,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exempt  from 
the  most  of  these  precursory  symptoms.  Notice  now 
the  signs  of  labour. 

209.  The  more  Important  Signs  and  Symptoms  of 
Labonr. — ^These  are  : — 

(1.)  Painful  uterine  contractions. 

(2.^  Muco-sanguineous  discharge,  or  "  show." 

(3.)  Dilatation  of  os  uteri. 

(4.)  Formation  of  the  membranous,  bag,  or  "bag  of 
waters." 

When  all  these  signs  are  present,  labour  is  satisfac- 
torily announced,  the  diagnosis  is  easy. 

(1.)  Uterine  Contrcictions, — There  are  painless  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  these.  Those  not  painful  are  of  a  moderate  cha- 
racter, and  occur  some  days  before  the  advent  of 
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great  event.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  uteras,  like  a 
warrior,  were  practising  somo  time  before  the  big 
struggle. 

True  Fains,  or  Uterine  Conirw^ions. — ^The  true  pains 
b^in  at  the  fundus  uteri,  and  extend  downwards  to 
the  cervix.  They  are  felt  first  at  the  back,  and  ex- 
tend gradually  to  the  front.  They  recur  at  regular 
intervals.  They  cause  the  formation  of  the  bag  of 
waters,  dilate  ^e  os,  and  expel  the  mucus  plug  or 
show. 

False  or  Spumous  Pains. — ^These  are  irregular  and 
limited  contractions,  arising  from  costiveness,  flatu- 
lence, cold,  fatigue,  or  the  fcetal  movements.  They  do 
not  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  bag,  nor  the  dilatation 
of  the  OS,  nor  the  dropping  of  the  muco-sanguineous 
discharge.  They  are  eOiort  and  spasmodic,  and  felt 
chiefly  in  front.  For  these  annoying  false  pains  we 
are  often  obliged  to  give  something.  Begin  with  a 
dose  of  01.  ricini,  then,  if  necessary,  25  drops  of  Liq. 
morph. :  5  drops  each  of  Tinct  zingib.  and  Tinct. 
camph'.  may  be  given  as  a  draught  in  water. 

(2.)  The  muco-sanguineous  discharge.  This  is  the 
plug  formed  by  an  increase  of  the  natural  mucus,  tinged 
witili  a  little  blood.  The  contractions,  by  dilating  the 
OS,  expel  it,  and  it  is  often  the  fli-st  thing  that  announces 
to  the  female  the  beginning  of  her  labour. 

The  dilatation  of  the  os  and  formation  of  the  bag  we 
shall  notice  in  describing  the  stages  of  labour. 

210.  Stages  of  Labour. — Some  authors  teach  4  or 
even  5  stages.  We  prefer  adhering  to  three.  These 
are,  flrst,  ti[ie  stage  of  dilatation;  2nd,  the  stage  of 
foetal  expulsion ;  and,  3rd,  the  placental  stage. 

First  J  or  dilatation  stage  oflabcmr, — How  is  dilatation 
effected  ?  Some  attribute  the  opening  up  of  the  os  to 
the  foetus  itself;  but  although  its  descent  may  help 
much  in  this  way,  it  must  not  be  viewed  as  the  main 
cause.  The  closure  of  the  os,  or  at  least  its  con- 
striction to  a  small  orifice,  is  effected  by  circular  fibres, 
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and  these  constitute  a  sphincter.  What  makes  this 
give  way?  (1.)  Force  exerted  from  above  downwards 
by  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  uterus.  (2.)  Lique- 
flaction  of  mucus  of  os  and  cervix.  (3.)  Force  of  "  bag 
of  waters."  (4.)  Pressure  of  foetal  head.  (5.)  Active 
and  inherent  relaxing  power  of  the  os.  The  time 
occupied  in  dilatation  varies  much.  Eight  hours  is  a 
common  period ;  in  other  cases,  especially  first  ones,  it 
may  extend  to  24  hours,  or  more.  The  pains  of  the 
first  stage,  as  before  noticed,  are  sharp,  cutting,  or 
grinding ;  and  they  are  of  short  duration,  with  a  long 
interval  As  a  rule,  they  are  less  easily  borne  than  the 
bearing-down  pains  of  the  2nd  stage,  and  the  female 
cries  out  a  good  deal,  and  is  often  irritable  and  impatient 
under  them.  One  cause  of  her  sound — her  outcrying 
in  this  stage — is,  that  she  has  more  breath  than  during 
the  2nd,  for  in  this  latter  she  is  compelled  to  husband 
it  in  her  efforts  at  bearing-down. 

Gastric  irritation  and  vomiting  are  common  during 
the  first  stage.  The  pulse  is  slightly  quickened  during 
the  first  part  of  a  pain.  Severe  rigors  often  happen, 
especially  when  the  head  begins  to  press  on  the  os. 
These  are  not  the  result  of  cold,  but  of  pressure  on  the 
sphincter;  and  similar  shivering  is  frequently  expe- 
rienced when  pressure  is  made  on  other  sphincters, 
such  as  by  fseces  on  the  sphincter  ani,  and  a  small 
calculus,  or  the  catheter  on  that  of  the  bladder. 

Another  phenomenon  witnessed  in  some  cases  when 
the  head  is  just  passing  the  os,  is  a  short-lived  delirium. 
The  female  will  utter  an  incoherent  sentence  or  two, 
and  then  speedily  come  to  her  right  mind.  This  must 
be  due  to  the  nervous  relation  existing  l^etween  the  os 
and  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  cerebrum.  Dr  Montgomery's  essay  touching  this 
mental  deviation  is  well  woi'thy  of  perusal.  The  rigors 
above  referred  to  may  be  termed  innocent  shiverings ; 
but  there  are  others,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer, 
which  indicate  serious  mischief.  ^ 
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There  are  some  auscultatory  phenomena  worthy  of 
notice.  Before  a  pain  comes  on,  the  uterine  pulsations 
are  stronger,  and  more  distinctly  heard.  There  is  a 
rushing  sound  also  due  to  an  agitation  in  the  liquor 
amnii,  produced  by  the  contractions  of  the  wcnnb. 
Various  other  sounds  are  heard,  the  cause  of  which  ia 
not  clear. 

211.  The  *'bag  of  waters''  is  formed  in  this  way. 
The  amnion,  or  most  internal  membrane,  before  dEe- 
scribed,  contains  more  or  less  fluid.  This  is  pressed 
upon  by  the  contractions  of  the  womb,  and  as  the  liquid 
cannot  be  reduced  in  volume  while  the  bag  is  entire,  it 
is  forced  to  the  point  of  smallest  resistance,  which  is 
the  OS.  As  this  latter  opens  up,  the  bag  protrudes,  and 
indeed  its  expansion  is  promoted  by  the  protnisioiL 
During  the  uterine  contraction  it  is  tense :  in  its  ab- 
sence, it  relaxes  and  recedes.  When  the  os  is  fairly 
expanded,  the  bag  spontaneously  breaks.  K,  through 
preternatural  toughness,  it  remains  whole,  then  we 
quickly  rupture  it.  Not  to  rupture  it  now,  when  the 
OS  is  dilated,  would  be  an  error  as  great  as  the  breaking 
of  it  in  its  unexpanded  state.  Probably,  too  many  of 
us  rupture  it  prematurely,  knowing  that  uterine  con- 
traction, and  therefore  labour,  is  quickened  by  so 
doing ;  but  it  does  entail  rather  more  suffering  on  the 
mother,  from  the  pressure  of  the  harder  head  of  the 
child.  The  student,  then,  should,  as  a  rule,  spare  the 
bag  until  the  full  dilatation  of  the  os ;  exceptions  to 
this  will  be  noticed  afterwards.  When  the  fluid  escapes, 
the  uterus,  acting  at  a  greater  advantage,  contracts  with 
more  vigour,  and  the  head  cleai-s  the  os.  In  regard  to 
this  latter,  we  find  that  thinness  is  unfavourable  to  the 
process  of  dilatation.  When  it  is  thick,  and  also  soft, 
it  expands  much  more  readily. 

212.  Second  Stage  of  Labonr,  or  that  of  Postal 
Expulsion. — In  this  stage  we  have  more  powerful  con- 
traction of  the  uterine  fibres — pains  more  frequent, 
prolonged,  and  severe.    They  are  now  of  the  bearing- 
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down  character,  but  although  more  distressmg,  the 
female  cries  less  during  them,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
she  has  to  hold  her  breath,  in  order  that  the  chest  may 
be  used  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  labour, 
those  of  the  abdomen,  back,  &c  Churchill  wonders 
rather  at  the  straining  and  down-bearing  of  the  second 
stage;  but  Dr  Tyler  Smith  has  pointed  out  that 
pressure  on  the  vagina  excites  more  extensive  reflex 
muscular  actions  than  that  on  the  uterus  itself  These 
vaginal  excitor  nerves  are  the  exciters  of  the  expiratory 
muscles  of  labour.  Much  aid  is  rendered  in  particular 
by  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal  miisdes.  We  get 
direct  expulsive  power  from  them,  and  a  stimulus  to 
uterine  contraction.  A  new  direction  is  given  to  the 
foetus  by  the  uterine  contractions  in  the  second  staga 
The  axis  of  the  head  is  made  to  correspond  with  &e 
axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  and  gradually  the  flexible 
trunk  is  brought  from  that  of  the  brim  to  that  of  the 
lower  strait.  In  the  second  stage,  the  vagina  and  uterus 
form  one  continuous  canal,  i^e  os  being,  as  it  were, 
obliterated.  When  bearing-down,  the  woman,  from 
holding  in  of  her  breath,  and  the  temporary  suspension 
of  circulation,  becomes  red  and  swollen  about  the  face, 
the  veins  become  prominent,  and  the  eyes  staring.  The 
pulse  grows  quicker,  and  perspiration  may  burst  forth 
in  great  profusion. 

Some  evil  results  have  flown  from  this  bearing  down, 
and  suspension  of  the  circulation,  such  as  emphysema 
of  the  face,  neck,  and  other  parts,  and  cerebral  conges- 
tion. We  have  seen  one  or  two  cases  where  congestion 
of  the  lungs  was  produced ;  but  in  these  there  was  the 
suspicion  of  pre-existing  cardiac  disease.  Of  course  we 
would  not  be  justified,  in  these  latter  cases,  in  allowing 
the  second  stage  to  be  imduly  prolonged,  but  would 
rather  shorten  it  by  means  of  the  forceps.  Convulsions 
may  also  result  from  the  congestion  of  the  nerve-centres. 
The  second-stage  pains  often  produce  a  hypnotic  eflect, 
the  female  dozing  in  the  interval  of  the  pains.   TV^  \& 
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a  merciful  arrangemeiit;  for,  however  ephemeral  may 
be  the  slumber,  it  seemiB  to  be  much  relished  hj  the 
woman,  and  brings  her  a  slight  accession  of  strengtib. 
She  would  give  the  world  for  a  few  hours  of  the  same 
blessed  repose,  but  alas  I  the  terrible  pains  begin  again, 
and  unbroken  sleep  cannot  be  had  until  the  labour  is 
completed. 

213.  In  cases  where  the  head  has  bare  enough  space 
to  come  down,  its  pressure  on  the  pelyic  nerves  occa- 
sions cramp  of  the  leg,  &a  This  adds  to  the  distress, 
and  seems  often  worse  to  bear  than  the  ''paina" 
Another  result  of  the  pressure,  where  the  rectum  has 
not  been  previously  evacuated,  is  the  expulsion  of  its 
contents.  The  cramp  is  relieved  hj  a  bandage  azKd 
rubbing.  On  examining,  at  an  early  part  of  the  second 
stage,  we  will  £nd  the  head  usually  at  the  middle  por- 
tion, from  above  downward,  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  The 
rim  of  the  os  has  disappeared,  and  the  vagina  has  be- 
come soft  and  dilatable.  The  head  is  borne  down  by 
each  pain,  and  recedes  a  little  when  it  is  over.  This 
is  continued,  the  progress  exceeding  the  retrogression, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  ostium  vagina.  When  the  head 
arrives  at  the  perineum,  this  becomes  distended  by  it; 
and  ultimately,  by  the  action  of  the  levatores  ani,  it  is 
retracted  over  the  head,  which,  by  means  of  the  vaginal 
contraction,  is  driven  into  the  world.  The  pain  seems 
most  intense  just  when  the  head  is  distending  the 
external  parts,  and  as  it  is  about  to  be  launched  into 
the  world.  Then  women  who  have  borne  their  agony 
silently  before  will  be  compelled,  by  the  refinement  of 
the  sufiering,  to  utter  one  or  more  loud  cries.  When 
the  child  is  born,  there  is  a  glorious  relief  from  pain, 
and  the  woman,  unless  '* after  pains"  set  in,  enjoys  a 
delightful  rei)ose.  The  mantle  of  oblivion  is  thrown 
over  the  past  agony  with  a  speed  tnily  suq^risiug : 

However  great  the  pain  she  bore, 
It  seemB  to  haunt  her  mind  no  more. 

Witli  reference  to  the  expulsive  force  exerted  by  the 
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uterus,  during  labour,  Dr  Matthews  Duncan  has  esti- 
mated it  at  about  3  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Professor 
Haughton  has  also  investigated  this,  and  finds  the 
uterine  force  to  be  a  little  over  this  ;  and  the  voluntary, 
or  expiratory,  force,  about  38  lbs.  The  two  forces 
combined  are  about  42  lbs. 

214.  Third,  or  Placental  Stage. — This  stage  em- 
braces the  expulsion  of  the  afterbirth.  The  time 
during  which  this  is  efiected  varies,  but  very  often  the 
uterine  contractions,  which  led  to  the  delivery  of  the 
child,  cause  the  detachment  of  the  placenta.  It  may 
lie  loose  in  the  uterus  for  some  time  before  the  uterus 
begins  again  to  contract.  Ten  to  thirty  minutes,  or 
more,  may  elapse  ere  it  is  expelled.  Some  accoucheurs 
give  the  uterus  what  they  call  a  period  of  rest,  under  the 
idea  that  it  is  fatigued  by  its  exertions  during  the  second 
stage,  but  reflex  actions  do  not  occasion  fatigue.  No 
doubt  the  pains  cease  often  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
child,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  softer 
and  smaller  placenta  fails  for  a  time  to  stimulate  or 
irritate  the  uterus  to  action.  The  hand  pressed  over 
and  on  the  utei-us  will  supply  this  stimulus,  and  this 
we  do  where,  after  a  few  minutes  elapses,  the  womb 
does  not  offer  to  complete  its  work.  As  the  placenta 
comes  away,  there  is  often  a  considerable  flow  of  liquor 
amnii,  and  blood,  with  clots,  which  had  been  pent  up 
before.  With  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
aft;erbirth  is  expelled  (that  is,  when  the  uterus  does  it 
unaided),  this  is  usually  edgeways.  If  traction  is  made, 
it  may  come  away  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  unless  the 
cord  be  placed  towards  the  edge,  and  that  edge  which 
is  lowest  in  the  uterus. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.  . 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  NATURAL  LABOUR. 

215.  The  Management  of  Hatoral  Labonr,  Dntiea 
and  Beqnirements  of  the  Aooonolienr. — ^The  deport- 
ment of  the  doctor  in  the  lying-in  chamber  is  of  first- 
rate  concern.  If  a  young  man,  especially,  he  ought  to 
muster  all  the  gravity  he  can,  and  show  as  much  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  as  possible.  Nothing  will  inspire 
more'  confidence  than  these  qualities,  added  to  a  mani- 
festation of  interest  in  the  case.  This  latter,  indeed, 
is  a  potent  key  wherewith  to  unlock  the  door  of  a 
female*s  regard ;  and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
greater  obstacle  to  this  than  cold  indifierence.  A  little 
roughness  of  manner  may  be  forgiven,  but  an  icy  un- 
concern will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  But  roughness, 
too,  should  be  dispensed  with ;  and  if  it  is  somewhat 
natural  to  the  individual,  the  more  care  should  be 
exercised  by  him  in  conquering  it.  There  is  often 
more  glory  in  self-conquest,  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
victory.  While  kindness  is  a  gem,  a  little  patience 
is  an  invaluable  jewel,  and  one  highly  prized  by  the 
poor  w^oman  in  the  midst  of  her  distress.  We  often 
possess  this  quality  at  the  outset  of  our  professional 
career  in  greater  abundance  than  when  we  have  fought 
into,  it  may  be,  an  extensive  and  too-busy  practice. 
If  we  lose  it, — ^this  quality  of  patience, — it  will  often 
be  a  loss  also  to  the  woman.  Let  us,  therefore,  even 
before  the  humblest  patient,  study  to  avoid  at  Icastj 
the  manifestation  of  impatience.  There  are  certain 
general  rules  which  should  be  attended  to,  and  these 
we  shall  state ;  but,  before  doing  so,  let  us  notice  the 
various  articles  which  the  practitioner  should  carry 
with  him  when  called  to  a  case  of  labour. 
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216.  Armamentarium. — ^What  should  we  have  in 
the  bag  1  Chloroform,  Ergot  (carefully  prepared  Kquor 
is  best),  solution  of  morph.,hyd.,tinct.  opii,  or  a  morph. 
suppositor.,  solution  of  antim.  tart.  That  is  medicine; 
now,  what  about  instruments]  A  long-gum  elastic 
catheter,  and  a  pair  of  long-short  forceps.  Many  do 
not  reconmiend  you  to  take  forceps.  We  do,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  a  complication  may  arise  at  any  time; 
and  if  you  be  a  good  way  off  from  your  residence,  the 
patient  may  siiffer,  or  even  succumb  from  delay.  Turn- 
ing, of  course,  is  often  an  excellent  resource,  but  this 
may  happen  to  be  impracticable.  It  may  be  said  that,  if 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  canying  instruments,  we  may 
be  tempted  to  employ  them  too  often.  As  well  might 
it  be  said  that,  if  we  carry  a  lancet  in  our  pocket,  we 
will  be  disposed  to  bleed  all  the  patients  that  come  in 
our  way.  He  would  be  a  weak  vessel,  indeed,  who 
could  not  trust  himself  to  do  the  right  thing  in  a  matter 
of  this  important  kind.  Carry  the  forceps,  then,  but 
give  the  natural  powers  fair  play.  The  hackneyed 
saying,  "  a  meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad,"  is  only  true 
if  by  "  meddlesome"  is  meant  unnecessary  interference. 
There  ai-e  numerous  occasions  where  to  meddle  is  salva- 
tion, and  not  to  meddle,  destruction  to  the  patient 
In  addition  to  the  afore-named  articles,  there  is  another 
one  sometimes  finds  the  want  of,  especially  in  the 
humbler  dwellings — viz.,  an  enema  syringe.  A  flexible 
one  is  easily  carried,  and  may  prove  a  useful  time-saver 
to  the  doctor,  particularly  in  first  cases,  and  where  the 
female  has  shirked  aperients. 

217.  General  BiUes  for  the  Management  of  the 
Pirst  Stage. — One's  first  inquiry,  after  perhaps  shaking 
hands  with  the  patient,  should  have  reference  to  the 
pains,  if  there  be  such.  We  say,  if  there  be  such, 
because  women  will  send  for  you  when  only  perhaps  a 
gush  of  water  has  come  away  quite  painlessly.  'Tis  a 
provoking  matter  when  called  at  midnight  for  mere 
water.  Are  the  pains  coming  regularly  1  you  «^  \  oisA 
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if  they  are,  where  is  their  and  how  oft  recuiiingt 
also,  if  any  discharge  has  come  away,  and  the  nature 
of  it.  When  you  believe  the  pains  to  be  real,  yoa 
propose  to  ascertain  the  presentation,  &c  This  is  done 
by  a  yaginal  examination.  Ton  say  to  the  female  in 
a  grave,  kindly  manner  that  you  ^*  wish  to  find  out  if 
all  is  coming  right,"  and  she  usually  responds  by 
acquiescence.  It  is  rare  that  one  is  refused  this  request 
when  it  is  thus  preferred.  We  have  known  some 
students  denied  it,  but  that  was  when  there  was  an  air 
of  levity  about  them,  and  indications  of  great  obstetric 
ignorance  and  inexperience. 

218.  Method  of  making  the  Vaginal  Examination, 
&o. — ^Patient  is  placed  in  the  left-lateral  position,  near 
the  edge  of  the  bed ;  knees  are  drawn  up  towards  the 
abdomen,  the  right  one  being  a  little  elevated.  The 
index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  besmeared 
with  lard  or  butter,  are  then  carried  along  the  peri- 
nseum  and  into  the  vagina,  in  which  canal  they  are 
directed  backwards  and  upwards  until  the  os  uteri  is 
reached.  We  thus  find  out  the  state  of  the  os-^how 
far  it  is  dilated,  if  it  is  hard  or  soft,  thick  or  thin,  and, 
during  a  pain,  how  much  it  expands,  and  whether 
within  it  there  is  a  bag  forming,  or,  still  more  impor- 
tant, if  any  and  what  part  of  the  foetus  is  presenting. 
We  should  have  said  that  the  finger  is  to  be  introduced 
during  a  pain,  but  the  examination  should  not  be 
completed  until  the  pain  has  ceased.  By  this  examina- 
tion, which  should  be  made  as  seldom  as  possible  during 
this  stage,  we  further  ascertain  the  state  of  the  vagina 
as  regards  temperature,  softness  or  hardness,  dryness 
or  moistness,  <kc.  The  condition  of  the  rectum,  too, 
may  be  made  out,  and  the  pelvis  to  a  certain  extent, 
such  as  whether  it  is  ample  or  contracted,  and  free 
from  abnormalities. 

The  position  of  the  uterus  itself  may  likewise  be 
discovered.  Is  it  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  inlet  1 
Does  the  os  look  too  much  towards  the  sacrum  ?  &c 
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219.  We  are  generally  asked,  after  examining,  as  to 
whether  "  all  is  fair,"  and  how  long  the  labour  is  likely 
to  last.  To  predict  when  the  labour  will  be  over  is 
not  an  easy  matter,  and  it  is  better  simply  to  say  that 


Fig.  15. 


things  are  natural,  and  that,  with  a  continuance  of 
good  pains,  the  progress  and  end  will  likely  be  satia- 
flEM^ry.  If  we  were  to  guess  a  certain  time  and  state 
it^  and  the  labour  went  beyond  that,  the  female  would 
likely  be  disappointed,  and  this  feeling  might  help  to 
paralyse  her  voluntary  efforts ;  nay,  as  emotion  often 
affects  labour,  it  might  suspend  even  the  cou^x^jc&csia 
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of  the  womb.  We  have  aeen  evil  done  in  this  way. 
Prophetic  work  here,  then,  is  as  unsatisfieu^rj  as  that 
of  some  modem  prophets,  who  have  lived  to  see  their 
predictions  falsified,  and  who  indeed  betrayed  how 
little  faith  they  had  in  their  own  fore-limning  of  events 
by  inconsistent  actions. 

220.  During  the  first  stage  of  labour  it  is  better  for 
the  female  to  move  about  the  room,  and  to  partake  of 
refreshment  if  she  can,  and  she  should  be  kept  as 
cheerful  as  possible.  Some  women  will  knit^  othm 
sew,  and  not  a  few  even  wash  during  this  stage,  laying 
down  their  work  perhaps  when  a  pain  comes,  and  then 
resuming  it  again.  We  have  seen  mischief  done, 
especially  in  first  cases,  by  foolish  and  thoughtless 
persons  actually  relating  cases  where  females  had 
suffered  a  deal  in  labour.  They  often  exaggerate  a 
case,  and  say,  perhaps,* "  that  half-a-dozen  doctors  had 
been  tearing  at  her  for  two  days,  until  they  wore  black 
in  the  face."  This  is  depressing  treatment  wiUi  a 
vengeance,  at  a  time  when  a  mental  tonic  is  desiderated, 
and  we  would  of  course  uncei-emoniously  expel  the 
person  administering  it,  or  at  least  treat  her  to  rebuke. 

Tlie  rectum  and  bladder  should  be  evacuated  if 
required — the  former,  if  need  be,  by  an  enema.  Bearing 
down  efforts  are  avoided :  they  are  not  called  for  during 
the  first  stage. 

When  the  os  uteri  dilates  very  slowly — ^tliat  is,  when 
it  remains  just  about  the  size  of  a  6d.  or  Is.  after 
several  hours'  pain,  a  little  gentle  dilatation  with  the 
belarded  finger  will  help  it.  This  is  characterised  by 
Denman  as  an  abominable  custom,"  and  Churchill 
and  the  Irish  school  decry  it  also,  but  we  are  quite 
convinced  that  it  is  both  a  useful  and  harmless  pro- 
ceeding in  certain  cases.  Of  course,  rude  pulling  and 
nibbing  is  not  meant,  but  a  gentle  sweep  of  the  finger 
now  and  then.  A  little  Tart.  Antim.  helps  in  such  a 
case,  or  inhalation  of  chloroform.  Sitting  over  warm 
water  does  some  good  too.    The  rigidity  is  owing  to 
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absence  of  the  natural  mucus,  to  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  system,  or  to  an  inherent  tenseness  of  the  muscular 
fibres. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  light  nourishment,  and 
little,  if  any,  stimulants  should  be  given,  unless  for 
faintness.     Nausea  and  vomiting  (which  are  good 

Fig.  16. 


symptoms,  indicating  as  they  do  favourable  dilatation 
of  the  os)  should  be  treated  with  a  little  mace  tea  or 
soda  water.  Any  morbid  symptom  must  be  combated 
as  it  arises.    It  may  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  these. 

221.  Management  of  the  Second  Stage. — When 
the  second  stage  has  set  in,  the  female,  at  least  in  this 
country,  usually  goes  to  bed — a  bed  previously  pre- 
pared by  the  nurse — ^that  is,  with  sheets,  ox  iCksAX^n^^ 
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or  skin  over  the  mattress,  to  prevent  the  discharges 
from  reaching  it.  These,  when  removed  at  the  end  of 
labour,  give  the  female  a  dry  bed.  In  England  the 
position  is  on  the  side ;  left-lateral ;  in  France  it  is  on 
.the  back,  as  also  in  large  part  of  Germany,  with  the 
exception  of  some  parts  of  South  (Germany,  such  aa 
Heidelberg,  Wiirsburgh,  Munich,  and  in  Vienna,  where 
it  is  the  same  as  witib  us.  In  various  rural  parts  of 
Germany  the  woman  stands,  or  bends  on  her  kneee 
with  the  legs  apart.  Some  of  the  Irish  in  this  city 
adopt  the  same  plan.  In  China  the  women  are  alao 
delivered  on  their  knees.  ''Chairing"  is  a  habit  in 
the  North  of  England.  The  female  sits  between  two 
chairs,  the  adjoining  front  legs  of  the  chairs  being 
firmly  tied  together,  and  pillows  placed  on  each  seat. 
The  body  leans  forward,  and  is  supported  either  by  a 
woman  or  a  chair.  The  usual  position  in  this  country 
is  a  very  suitable  one.  The  knees  are  drawn  up 
towards  the  abdomen,  and,  when  the  head  is  well  down, 
a  cushion  or  pillow,  tied  up  so  as  to  make  it  firm,  is 
placed  between  the  legs,  to  keep  the  right  one  as  far 
apart  from  the  other  as  possible.  A  towel  or  sheet  is 
fastened  to  a  bedpost,  in  order  that  the  woman  may 
grasp  it  and  make  purchase,  and  sometimes,  to  aid  also 
the  voluntary  cfibrts,  a  stool  is  placed  against  the  foot- 
board of  the  bed. 

222.  If  the  membranes  remain  entire  after  the  second 
stage  has  begun,  and  the  head  has  passed  the  os,  they 
may  be  ruptured  by  the  accoucheur.  The  child  has 
sometimes  been  bom  with  a  part  of  the  membranes 
over  the  head — ^this  is  termed  a  caul  or  hood,  and  the 
superstitious  believe  that  it  symbolises  a  bright  future 
for  the  child.  The  caul  itself  is  often  kept,  and  prized; 
and  it  has  been  ofiered  as  an  article  of  merchandise, 
and  purchased  as  a  thing  likely  to  bring  luck  to  the 
possessor.  Sometimes  the  unruptured  tense  mem- 
branes have  been  protruded  down  to  the  vulva,  and 
mistaken  for  a  limb  of  the  foetus.    So  soon  as  the 
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membranes  give  way,  an  examination  should  be  made, 
in  order  to  see  whether  any  part,  such  as  the  cord  or  a 
hand,  may  have  prolapsed.  Sometimes  the  flood  of 
water  wa^es  down  a  part  in  this  way.  From  time  to 
time  we  repeat  this  examination  to  ascertain  progress. 

223.  Support  of  the  FerinennL — When  the  head 
begins  to  (tistend  the  perinaeum,  then  we  may  place  one 
hajad  on  it  with  the  view  of  supporting  it.  This  sup 
porting  of  the  perineum  is  condemned  by  some,  and 
elaborate  papers  have  been  written  to  prove  its  need- 
lessness;  but  have  we  not  also  had  books  written 
denying  that  such  a  thing  as  motion  existed,  and 
writers  telling  us  not  to  believe  our  own  senses,  and 
that  right  and  wrong  are  convertible  1  We  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  utility  of  a  little  support ;  and  that,  when 
it  is  judiciously  applied,  it  often  averts  laceration.  How 
and  when  should  it  be  rendered?  (1.)  Do  not  apply 
the  hand  too  soon,  for,  as  pointed  out  by  Tyler  Smith, 
it  excites  reflex  contractions  of  the  uterus.  Thus,  if 
too  early  and  too  long  applied,  it  may  augment  the 
expulsive  uterine  pains  very  much,  and  propel  the  child 
with  such  violence  as  to  cause  laceration.  That  would 
be  a  support  leading  to  the  damage  we  were  anxious  to 
avert.  (2.)  In  supporting  it,  let  the  pressure  be  mode- 
rately firm  and  equable,  and  forwards  and  upwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  pubis,  so  as  to  relieve  the  perinaeum 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  pressure  of  the  head.  (3.) 
The  radial  part  of  the  hand  should  not  be  above  the 
inferior  commissure.  (4.)  Moderate  the  too  rapid 
passage  of  the  head,  but  take  care  not  to  antagonise 
the  uterine  expulsive  contractions.  This  we  shall  not 
do  if  we  make  our  pressure,  as  before  said,  forwards  and 
upwards 

224.  There  is  another  kind  of  support  which,  during 
the  second  stage,  aflbrds  comfort  to  the  female,  that  is, 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  sacrum.  She 
often  cries  anxiously  for  this  during  the  pains.  As  the 
time  when  the  child  is  pressing  on  the  ^^rm^vroi, 
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about  to  escape,  seems  the  period  of  intensest  pain,  bo 
that  is  the  time  when  a  few  sympathetio  and  dietiring 
words  may  be  suitably,  and  with  benefit,  dropt  into  the 
sujfferer's  ear.  They  will  help  to  carry  her  through  the 
trying  ordeal ;  to  nerve  her  to  the  supreme  efforts  whioh 
she  must  sustain.  We  have  referred  to  the  back-suppoit 
which  most  women  desiderate  so  much,  and  find  of  such 
essential  service ;  and  here  we  may  also  notice  another 
contrivance  whereby  this  aid  is  rendered,  and  greater 
power  conferred,  on  the  voluntary  ezpidsive  forces. 
We  allude  to  Protheroe  Smith's  pelvic  band.  Dr  Smith  - 
is  of  opinion  (and  we  think  he  is  right)  that  many  of 
our  women,  owing  to  the  vices  of  civilisation,  degene- 
rate, among  other  things,  qua  muscle;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, during  parturition,  the  lumbo-abdominal 
muscles  are  imablo  to  render  that  aid  to  the  uterus  in 
its  great  expulsive  work  which  is  so  much  required. 

225.  This  voluntary  force,  we  have  before  noticed,  is 
vastly  more  potent  than  the  involuntary  (eight  times 
more  so),  and  if,  by  any  means,  we  can  keep  it  up  to 
the  mark,  among  the  degenerate  daughter  of  civilisa- . 
tion,  the  invention  ought  to  be  hailed  as  a  welcome 
boon.  Dr  Smith  says  that  his  apparatus  enables  this 
non-voluntary  force  to  be  put  forth,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  supports  the  lumbar  region  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner. If  this  be  so,  we  stiy,  a  fair  field  to  it,  and  much 
favour.  One  of  our  reasons  for  wishing  it  success  is 
this,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  satisfactory  lumbar 
support  fi:om  the  nurses  usually  agoing.  You  tell  them 
to  "  hold  the  back,"  and  they  obey,  but,  like  the  hum- 
ming bird,  or  the  butterfly,  they  are  no  sooner  on  than 
they  are  off  again.  We  have  often  been  unspeakably 
annoyed  at  tlus  wretched  restlessness ;  and  though  hav- 
ing a  bias  in  favour  of  skilled  and  expert  obstetric 
women,  we  have  been  led  to  the  reluctant  conclusion 
that  the  right  material  for  an  efficient  midwife  is  not 
to  be  found  among  the  softer  sex.  The  accoucheur, 
duiing  the  first  stage,  need  not  remain  in  the  lying-in 
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apartment,  but  now,  when  the  labour  has  advanced  to 
the  second,  it  is  better  to  be  present;  for  where  ev«y- 
thing  is  natural,  and  the  expulsive  forces  are  strong, 
the  head  may  come  down  very  rapidly,  and  make  its 
emergence  before  our  hand  is  applied  to  the  perineum, 
mayhap  tearing  the  unsupported  parts.  In  first  cases 
especially,  we  do  not  require  to  wait  on  during  the  first 
stage ;  and  if,  on  being  called,  we  find  the  os  no  more 
thsoi  the  size  of  a  shilling  or  so,  we  may  leave  and  pro- 
secute any  other  work  on  hand,  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cating when  we  think  it  necessary  to  return. 

226.  When  the  head  is  bom,  we  examine  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  cord  be  around  the  neck,  as  ft^ 
quently  occurs;  and  if  it  is  thus  coiled,  we  pull  it  down 
gently,  and  slip  it  over  the  head.  No  forcible  dragging 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  otherwise,  from  the  spiral 
arrangement  of  the  vessels,  the  circulation  in  the  funis 
might  be  interfered  with.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
necessary  to  cut  the  funis  to  enable  the  child  to  be  ex- 
pelled. A  cord  under  six  inches  in  length  might  neces- 
sitate this.  Any  discharge  about  the  child's  mouth  or 
nostrils  should  be  wiped  away  whenever  the  head  is 
bom.  No  forcible  dragging  out  of  the  child  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  otherwise  uterine  inertia  may  be  caused. 
This  would  be  a  bad  preamble  to  the  third  stage.  But 
if  the  utems  should  become  lethargic,  and  not  attempt 
the  expulsion  of  the  shoulders  and  body  in  the  course 
of  a  minute  or  two,  we  must  rouse  it  to  renewed  action 
by  a  little  abdominal  friction.  It  is  rare  to  find  it  not 
responding  to  this  by  a  return  of  the  pains ;  but  if  it 
does  not,  and  there  be  risk  of  the  child  perishing  from 
apoplexy  or  strangulation  (as  indicated  by  facial  cyan- 
osis), then  must  we  supplant  the  uterine  function  and 
help  the  child  out  with  our  hand.  To  this  procedure 
it  may  be  legitimately  objected  that  we  mn  the  risk  of 
inertia  and  hemorrhage,  and  that  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing code  we  are  not  warranted  in  exposing  the 
mother  to  undue  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  loaa 
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infant.  This  is  plausible ;  but  in  reality  hssmonliage^^- 
is  not  very  common,  even  after  thus,  extracting  the\ 
child,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  womb,  in  -virtue 
of  its  elasticity.  Besides,  the  very  process  of  extrac- 
tion rouses  it  to  a  sense  of  duty  (if  we  may  so  speak), 
and  needed  contraction  is  resumed.  If  not^  we  must 
administer  the  great  oxytoxic,  ei|;ot. 

227.  Duties  after  the  Birth  of  the  Child.— Remove 
the  infant  from  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  and  replace 
these  around  the  mother  to  prevent  her  from  catching 
a  chilL  Tie  the  funis  witii  a  ligature  of  twine  (or 
narrow  tape  twisted  into  cord),  in  two  places ;  the  fixBt, 
from  2  to  3  inches  from  the  abdomen  of  the  child;  the 
second  about  2^  inches  from  the  first,  and  nearer  the 
placenta.  We  then  divide  the  funis  between  the  two 
ligatures.  We  may,  with  advantage  to  the  child,  delay 
the  application  of  the  ligature  for  a  minute  or  two,  if 
it  is  weak,  and  if  satisfactory  respiration  is  not  estab- 
lished. Some  authors  object  to  two  ligatures,  holding 
the  view  that  a  little  bleeding  from  the  open  extremity 
of  the  funis  favours  the  speedier  expulsion  of  the 
placenta.  We  deem  this  a  mistaken  opinion,  believing 
that  placental  expulsion,  so  far  from  being  facilitated 
by  the  method,  will  be  rendered  more  difficult  and 
tardy.  The  placenta  is  flabby  enough,  without  making 
it  more  so ;  and,  if  we  could,  we  would  rather  inject 
blood  into  it  to  make  it  more  tense.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  uterus  has  more  power  over  a  tense  than  a 
soft  body;  it  can  grasp  it  better  for  the  purpose  of 
extrusion.  Another  reason  for  not  sharing  this  opinion 
of  Dewees  and  others  is  this :  there  may  be  twins,  and 
a  vascular  connection  between  the  two  placentae.  A 
third  is,  that  given  by  Rigby — viz.,  that  in  cases  of 
twins,  and  the  second,  perhaps,  stiU-bom,  we  might 
get  the  blame  for  not  placing  a  second  ligature  at  the 
open  extremity  of  the  funis.  Some  schools,  such  as 
the  Copenhagen  one,  don't  recommend  a  ligature  at 
alL    Thej  say  there  is  no  risk  from  bleeding  after  the 
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establishment  of  respiration ;  and  the  lower  animals 
are  cited  in  si^pport.  But  in  this  case,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  method  adopted  is  a  kind  of  torsion. 

228.  We  certainly  say,  tie  the  cord,  and  tie  it  well, 
and  carefully;  moreover,  there  is  no  harm,  but  the 
reverse,  in  adopting  Hamilton's  plan  of  applying  a 
third  after  a  time.  The  Whartonian  gelatine  con- 
tracts, and  in  an  hour  your  ligature,  though  firmly 
applied,  may  become  quite  loose.  We  have  done  th^ 
for  a  long  time  now,  and  saved  ourselves  much  trouble; 
and,  what  is  better,  conserved  for  some  infants  no  little 
blood.  We  have  known  some  stupid  nurses  send  for 
us  after  we  had  left  the  house,  and,  perhaps,  had  just 
got  into  our  bed  again ;  and  all  for  a  little  funal  bleed- 
ing, the  result  of  gelatinous  contraction,  which  they 
could  have  stopped.  The  most  careful  tying  of  the 
cord  will  not  save  you  from  being  impeached  with 
carelessness,  if  blood  to  any  extent  drains  away. 
Little  blood  we  know  makes  a  terrible  show,  and  on 
Its  they  are  sure  to  father  the  flow.  Besides,  if  the 
infant  perishes,  how  black  will  be  the  parent's  memory 
of  the  doctor!  Even  if  it  dies  from  something  else, 
and  a  good  while  after,  this  blood  may  get  the  blame. 
A  good  thing,  then,  is  a  third  cord  after  gelatinous 
shmiking.  A  rude  way  of  tying  the  cord  is  said  to 
have  led  to  acute  inflammation  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
extension  of  this ;  and  Scholer  thought  that  this  was 
the  occasion  of  Trismus  nascentium  in  some  instances. 
He  thinks  that  tying  it  too  firm  with  twine  may  give 
rise  to  this.  Of  this  there  may  be  some  doubt.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  after  the  separation  of  the  child 
(which  is  only  the  work  of  a  minute),  is  to  place  a 
hand  over  the  abdomen.  This  is  done  to  find  out  if 
there  be  another  child ;  and  is  also  the  first  step  in  the 
third  stage  which  we  are  about  to  consider.  If  a  second 
child  is  detected,  shall  we  tell  the  mother?  'Tis  better 
not,  seeing  how  great  a  factor  is  emotion.  We  might 
agitate,  and  depress  the  woman  thereby,  and  thus  inter- 
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fere  with  the  labour.  It  is  as  well  to  tell  the  ziiinei, 
or  a  friend,  however,  for  unless  we  do  ^his,  we  may  bdTl-* 
viewed  as  not  thoroughly  up  to  our  business.  We  can 
do  it  by  signs,  such  as  holding  up  two  fingers,  and  giving 
a  significant  nod.  In  this  way  the  patient  may  be  kept 
for  a  little  while,  at  least,  in  the  dark,  respecting  the 
second  ordeal  through  which  she  has  to  pass. 

229,  Third,  or  FlaoeiLtal  Stage.— This  last  stage  of 
labour  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  preceding  ones  in  im- 
portance ;  for  if  not  carefully  and  skilfully  managed, 
a  labour  natural  and  happy  in  its  previous  stages  may 
be  rendered  the  reverse  in  this.  We  have  known 
everything  go  smooth  in  the  first  and  second  stages^ 
and  unfortunately  in  this  one.  There  has  been,  in  our 
humble  estimation,  a  deal  of  hereditary  erroneous  in- 
struction "abroad,"  in  reference  to  the  management 
of  the  placental  stage.  The  Text-books,  in  some  cases, 
have  given  forth  an  uncertain  sound;  in  others,  an 
erroneous  one,  on  the  subject.  Opinion  has  oscillated 
a  good  deal  too  at  difierent  epochs,  between  the  extreme 
of  hasty  artificial  removal,  and  the  extreme  of  an  im- 
plicit trusting  to  nature.  The  former  extreme  had 
disciples  in  Par6,  Chapman,  and  others ;  the  latter  in 
Ruysch,  of  Amsterdam,  and  Dr  Hunter.  Hunter, 
however,  came  to  alter  his  plan,  after  discovering  the 
shortcomings  of  unassisted  nature ;  but  still  he  coun- 
selled waiting  to  see  what  the  natural  powers  could 
eflect  for  a  period  of  four  hours.  These  shortcomings 
were  great  and  glaring;  for  Hunter  and  his  colleague 
Sandys  had  cases  where  the  placenta  was  not  expelled 
in  twenty-four  hours.  For  a  long  period  now  we  have 
had  prescribed  in  the  obstetric  works  a  kind  of  middle 
course  between  these  culpable  extremes;  but  one  in 
our  view  inculcating  rather  too  much  delay  stilL  The 
plan  may  be  thus  stated  :  Wait  for  an  hour  to  see  what 
the  natural  forces  will  do ;  and  if  the  placenta  be  not 
extruded  at  the  end  of  this  period,  it  is  to  be  removed 
by  the  hand.    Some  interpolate  a  cautious  tug  or  two 
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at  the  funis  during  the  hour  of  expectancy.  This  more 
*-  moderate  course  is  now  also  dissolving  beautifully  away. 
We  say  beautifully,  because  it  does  not  embody  the 
right  method  after  all.  It  is  better  certainly  than 
the  Hunterian  one  of  dwelling  a  couple  of  days  or  so 
in  a  lying-in  house  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the 
wretchedly  reluctant  little  cake ;  biit  yet  it  is  not 
the  right  or  the  safe  system,  as  before  said.  But  now 
we  must  state  what  that  plan  is.  After  the  completion 
of  the  second  stage,  or  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  uterus 
has  certainly  a  proneness  in  many  cases  to  pause  in  its 
work  of  contraction.  This  cannot  be  owing  to  fatigue, 
for  reflex  actions  do  not  induce  exhaustion,  but  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  of  the  smaller  and  softer  placenta 
failing,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  to  irritate  the  uterus, 
as  did  the  larger  and  firmer  body  of  the  child.  The 
uterine  fibres,  too,  may  fail  to  grasp  the  softer  mass  so 
well  as  this  latter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  find  the 
uterus  pausing  ere  its  work  is  fully  completed,  and  this 
it  is  which  we  are  to  endeavour  to  prevent.  The 
modem  plan,  then,  is  as  follows : — 

230.  How  to  promote  Expulsion  of  Placenta. — 
Whenever  we  have  given  the  child  to  the  nurse,  we 
place  a  hand  over  the  fundus  uteii,  (some  even  do  this 
just  when  the  child  is  being  expelled),  grasp  it  mode- 
rately firm  over  the  insertion  of  the  oviducts,  and 
carry  it  gradually  down  towards  the  cervix.  If  a  pain, 
as  is  likely,  is  thus  aroused,  continue  the  pressure  from 
above  downwards ;  in  fact,  let  external  manipulation 
be  simultaneous  with  uterine  contraction.  It  is  both 
a  provocative  of  the  latter  and  an  adjuvant  of  it.  In 
this  way  the  lethargic  condition  of  the  uterus  is  com- 
bated, and  it  continues  the  expulsive  work  until  laboui* 
is  completed.  Out  comes  the  placenta  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  and  without  any  funal  or  other  traction. 
External  manipulation  alone,  then,  should  be  tried  in 
the  first  instance,  and  no  traction  had  recourse  to. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Professor  Cred6,  of  Leipzig,  for 
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advocating  this  method;  he  is  the  outstanding  cham- 
pion of  it  in  Germany,  where  the  text-books  yet 
(Spiegelberg's  Lehrbuch  der  GebwUhiU/bf  and  Biann's 
Lehrhuch,  &c.)  teach  more  of  traction  than  external 
compression.  Spiegelberg,  however,  we  are  informed, 
is  now  more  in  fikvour  of  the  plan  of  Credd.  Many 
other  distinguished  Qennans,  such  as  Qrenser  and 
Winckel,  are  also  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  the 
method,  and  recommend  and  practise  it.  So  German 
opinion  is  not  correctly  mirrored  in  the  LeJwrbwsher. 
Although  we  cannot  share  the  enthusiastic  opinion  of 
Gred6,  that  this  method  of  external  manipulation  will 
succeed  in  altogether  scaring  away  the  ghost  of  an 
adherent  placenta,''  we  firmly  believe  that  it  has  re- 
duced (and  will  continue  to  do  so)  the  number  of  cases 
of  the  latter  greatly.  Moreover,  it  has  conserved  blood 
immensely,  as  we  believe,  aveiiing  as  it  does  the  ten- 
dency to  post-partum  haemoiThage  occasioned  by  trac- 
tion, more  especially  if  this  traction  is  not  synchronous 
with  uterine  action. 

231.  Traction. — But  if  the  method  of  compressing 
the  uterus  pretty  vigorously  in  this  way — ^beginning 
at  the  fundus,  and  bearing  from  above  downwards — 
does  not  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  when 
should  assistance,  in  the  form  of  traction,  &c.,  be  ren- 
dered ?  We  believe  that  twenty  minutes  is  quite  long 
enough  to  wait,  as  a  rule,  even  thcfugh  haemorrhage 
does  not  set  in.  The  reason  is,  that  the  parts  are  apt 
speedily  to  contract  a  good  deal,  and  thus  narrow  the 
way.  When  we  have  resolved  to  interfere,  what  shape 
should  this  assistance  take  1  It  need  not  be  traction 
first;  rather  compress  again  externally  with  the  left 
hand,  and  introduce  a  finger  or  two  of  the  right,  and 
with  these  tUt  up  a  portion  of  the  afterbirth  and  admit 
the  entrance  of  a  little  air,  and  this  will  often  favour 
expulsion.  If  we  find  the  insertion  of  the  cord  easily, 
it  is  lying  far  down,  and  may  be  expelled  by  a  cough 
or  sneezing.    Many  old  women  prescribe  snuff  with 
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the  view  of  exciting  the  latter ;  and  it  is  common  to 
bid  the  patient  cough.  There  is  a  deal  of  traction  at 
the  cord  practised  yet,  we  are  aware ;  and  although, 
when  the  curve  of  Carus  is  kept  in  mind,  and  the  force 
made  to  correspond  to  it,  little  harm  residts  from  it  in 
many  cases,  yet  it  is  not  a  very  sound  proceeding. 
The  reason  is  this,  that  you  can  hardly  p'ull  it  out  in 
the  way  that  the  uterus  expels  it.  That  plan  is  edge- 
ways ;  and  even  when  you  know  precisely  where  the 
afterbirth  is  lying,  you  cannot  easily,  by  simple  trac- 
tion on  the  cord,  withdraw  it  in  that  manner.  The 
cord  is  usually  inserted  about  the  centre.  Well,  in 
pulling,  you  compel  the  whole  area  of  it  to  present, 
and  thus  it  cannot  make  its  exit  through  the  pa^usages 
until  it  is  crumpled  and  doubled  up.  This  accounts 
for  the  force  required  in  some  cases  to  bring  it  out, 
and  also  for  the  giving  way  of  the  fums  even  where 
it  was  firmly  inserted.  It  would  be  better,  then,  even 
to  grasp  the  placenta  itself  with  the  hand,  and  thus 
pull  it  down  in  the  natural  direction.  In  employing 
traction,  one  thing  in  particular  must  bo  kept  in 
mind — viz.,  to  puU  when  the  uterus  is  contracting. 
It  is  the  traction  during  uterine  inaction  which  does 
the  mischief,  which  leads  in  some  cases  to  serious 
haBmorrhage. 

232.  We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  opposing  a 
little  steady  traction  in  the  right  axis,  then,  during 
uterine  contraction ;  only  we  say,  that  the  method  of 
external  manipulation,  properly  practised^  renders  it 
unnecessary  ia  many  cases.  When  the  uterus  does 
not  manage  to  expel  it  in  this  way,  then  traction  steps 
in.  But  the  best  traction  is  not  that  of  pulling  by 
the  fimis,  but  hooking  a  portion  of  the  placenta  itself 
with  the  fingers,  and  helping  it  down  edgeways. 
Sometimes  we  facilitate  its  descent  by  twisting  it 
round  a  little,  and  giving  it  a  rope-like  form,  l^ere 
is  often  some  trouble  with  thin  membrane  lengthening 
out  behind,  and  threatening  to  break  off  and  remain 
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in  tUero,  This  we  twist  round  into  a  cord,  and  after- 
wards withdraw  it  slowly  and  cautiously.  Bits  of 
membraQe  left  behind  set  up  different  symptoms  in 
different  women.  They  rarely  fedl  to  cause  pain; 
they  often  excite  bleeding ;  and  in  some  very  sensitiYe 
constitutions  they  have  irritated  on  to  dangerous  con- 
vulsions. They  should  be  carefully  removed,  then, 
with  the  finger.  Clots  remaining  behind  are  also  a 
source  of  irritation  and  haemorrhage,  and  should  there- 
fore be  removed.  By  the  plan  of  external  manipula- 
tion we  have  fewer  of  these,  because  we  have  much 
less  bleeding ;  there  is  rarely  to  be  seen  those  great 
gushes  of  blood  and  clots  which  marked  the  plan  of 
protracted  waiting  upon  nature.  We  should  mention 
that  the  placenta  is  most  commonly  separated  from  the 
uterine  wall  at  the  time  of  expulsion  of  the  child.  It 
is  useful  to  know  whether  separation  has  taken  place 
or  not,  and  this  wo  ascertain  by  grasping  the  funis 
and  finding  whether  there  be  pulsation  in  it.  If  not, 
then  it  is  lying  unattached.  Students,  we  know, 
often  forget  this  simple  test,  and  when  they  have  an 
encysted  afterbirth,  flatter  themselves  they  have  caught 
a  case  of  adherent  placenta.  When  the  placenta  is 
delivei'ed,  it  is  as  well  to  inspect  it  It  may  prove  a 
nice  specimen  for  "pickling;"  but  that  is  a  small 
matter :  a  stronger  reason  is,  that  we  ascertain  if  it 
has  come  entirely  away. 

233.  It  may  have  been  morbidly  soft,  and  a  portion 
have  become  separated  and  remained  behind,  the  sourco 
of  future  mischief.  The  cord  has  often  been  dragged 
away  in  traction;  this  is  easily  done,  it  being  fre- 
quently loosely  attached,  especially  in  battledore  pla- 
centa. We  have  foimd  midwives  a  good  deal  given  to 
wrenching  off  the  funis^  and  have  often  had  to  finish 
their  imperfect  work.  Once  we  got  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  expense  of  a  poor  Irishwoman.  She  had  been 
present  at  the  delivery  of  a  countrywoman  of  her  own, 
but  though  the  child  came  right  enough,  the  afterbirth 
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was  obstinate.  On  our  arrival  we  found  her  with 
af&ighted  countenance  holding  on  by  the  cord  with  both 
hands,  as  a  mariner  would  a  cable,  and  on  interrogating 
her  as  to  the  meaning  of  her  attitude  and  procedure, 
she  replied :  "  Oh,  sorr,  I'm  houldin'  on  tight,  for  fear 
the  afther-burden  should  go  to  her  heart  and  kill  her/' 
If  the  cord  shoidd  be  torn  off,  we  must  just  seize  the 
placenta  itself  with  the  hand,  and  bring  it  away.  If 
we  cannot  secure  it  with  a  finger  or  two,  the  whole 
hand  must  go  in  in  quest  of  it ;  and  very  often  this  so 
irritates  the  uterus,  that  it  replies  by  potent  contrac- 
tion. We  don't  believe  that  the  clean  and  cautious 
hand  does  much  injury  in  this  way. 

234.  Placenta  Succentoriata.  — We  have  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  a  portion  of  placenta,  where  it  is 
pretematurally  soft,  remaining  behind;  but  there  is 
another  thing  that  may  be  left  in  the  uterus  when  we 
never  so  much  as  dream  of  it,  and  that  is  a  supple- 
mental, or  supernumerary,  afterbirth.  The  occurrence 
is  as  rare  as  quadruplets.  Many  grey-haired  brethren 
have  never  come  athwart  it,  and  not  many  specimens 
are  to  be  had.  This  extra  placenta  is  much  smaller 
than  the  normal  one. 

FaU  of  the  FoUal  Portion  of  the  Cord,  —  This  part 
usually  drops  off  on  the  4th  or  5th  day,  a  sort  of  dry 
gangrene  preceding  the  fall.  There  is  a  circle  of  ulcera- 
tion at  the  part  of  separation,  and  it  cicatrizes  and  heals 
gradually.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case,  as  often 
happens  in  strumous  childi*en,  and  where  the  part  has 
been  exposed  to  much  Mction;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  part  remains  red,  raw,  and  moist,  then  we  apply 
some  astringent  to  the  part,  such  as  oxide  of  zinc, 
tannin,  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  <fec. 

235.  The  After-management  of  Natural  Labour. — 
After  the  completion  of  labour,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
some  abdominal  support  in  the  shape  of  a  binder.  This 
should  be  so  constructed  and  applied  as  to  afford  mode- 
rate support  to  the  abdomen,  and  moderate  pressure 
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on  the  uterua  The  uterine  presBiire  Taries -with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
uterine  flabbiness  and  relaxation,  let  the  pressure  be 
pretty  firm ;  if  the  womb  contracts  into  a  firm  ball,  it 
may  be  less  so.  Injury  may  be  done  by  too  thii^  a 
pad,  too  firmly  applied ;  it  may  press  down  the  utems 
too  much,  and  irritate  it ;  and  it  may  even  indent  the 
fundus,  and  thus  initiate  an  invendon.  The  binder 
should  be  worn  for  a  fortnight,  and  tightened  and  re- 
adjusted by  the  nurse  when  required.  As  there  are 
gentlemen  who  decry  the  supporting  of  the  perineum, 
so  there  are  those  who  make  a  crusade  against  the 
binder.  We  believe  it  to  be  useful,  although  not 
always  indispensable,  any  more  than  ligature  of  the 
funis  is,  and  therefore  we  recommend  it.  Another 
consideration  is  this  (and  we  cannot  despise  it  until  we 
attain  the  high  position  of  being  an  oracle  whose  eveiy 
nod  shall  command  implicit  obedience,  and  even  whose 
absurdities  shall  be  greedily  devoured),  that  the  ladies 
find  the  bandage  gives  them  comfortable  support; 
they  believe  it  prevents  them  from  becoming  loose- 
bellied;  and  if  they  should  suffer  from  a  pendulous 
abdomen  afterwards,  they  will  credit  it  to  the  want  of 
the  binder,  and  not  readily  forgive  the  doctor  for  de- 
stroying their  elegance.  The  puerperal  state  is  often 
one  briffding  with  caprices,  and  it  is  good  policy  not  to 
rudely  hustle  them.  Some  gentlemen  are  independent 
enough  to  be  able  to  knock  aside  female  fancies,  just  as 
they  would  nine-pins ;  but  the  junior  has  his  way  to 
win,  and  that  is  not  achieved  by  battling  with  female 
whims.  Better  fight  with  windmills  than  women. 
But  we  digress  rather. 

236.  It  is  customary  for  the  accoucheur  to  remain  not 
less  than  an  hour  in  the  lying-in  room  after  the  termi- 
nation of  labour.  This  is  a  wise  arrangement,  because 
it  affords  him  time  to  see  that  the  uterus  contracts  pro- 
perly, and  that  there  is  no  preternatural  bleeding.  He 
ascertains,  also,  the  general  condition  of  his  patient, 
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the  state  of  her  pulse,  &c.  If,  afler  v/e  remain  for  an 
hoar,  and  find  the  discharge  moderate,  the  pulse  not 
too  quick  (under  100),  and  no  other  threatening  symp- 
toms present,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  to  retire. 
Before  doing  so  there  are  two  things  to  be  attended 
to: — (1.)  Place  the  hand  over  the  abdomen  again,  in 
order  to  feel  if  the  uterus  is  firm ;  and  (2.)  examine  the 
napkin  which  it  is  customary  for  us  to  apply  to  the 
vulva  after  delivery.  This  soft  towel  or  cloth  gives  us 
a  good  indication  of  what  has  come  away  from  the 
uterus  during  the  hour;  but  see  that  it  is  carefully 
applied,  for  we  have  known  it  placed  a  distance  in  front 
of  the  vulva,  and  be  almost  without  a  stain  even  when 
flooding  was  going  on.  We  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  a  case  of  this  kind.  We  examined  the  napkin,  and 
found  it  to  indicate  only  normal  discharge.  We  then 
felt  the  pulse,  and  foimd  it  pacing  at  the  rate  of  130. 
This  looked  strange.  We  examined  the  bed  below 
the  external  parts,  and  found  a  basinful  of  clots.  The 
napkin  was  wrongly  placed,  and  thus,  if  trusted  to 
alone,  would  have  deceived  us.  We  immediately  gave 
a  dose  of  ergot,  undid  the  binder,  grasped  the  uterus, 
cleaned  out  clots  from  the  vagina  and  os,  and  every- 
thing went  well.  A  rapid  pulse  always  makes  us  chary 
of  leaving,  for  haemorrhage  is  often  announced  by  it. 

With  a  pulse  moderately  firm,  and  under  100,  the 
uterus  contracted  into  a  firm  ball,  and  little  discharge 
coming  away,  we  leave  the  patient  at  the  end  of  the 
hour  without  apprehension  of  eviL 

237.  Hedicines,  Stimulants,  Narcotics,  Aperients, 
Drinks,  &c. — ^The  woman  after  labour  desiderates  two 
things  greatly — ^viz.,  repose  and  sleep.  She  has  passed 
through  a  severe  ordeal.  Her  frame  has  been  en- 
feebled by  the  muscular  efforts  of  labour,  by  loss  of 
blood,  and  perhaps  by  her  abstinence  from  food  and 
want  of  sleep,  and  her  nervous  system  has  received  a 
considerable  shock.  Best  and  slumber  and  renewed 
strength  are  therefore  required.    How  are  these  in- 
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dispensables  to  be  obtained^  As  regards  deep^  if 
tired  nature  sends  the  sweet  restorer,  let  no  opiate  be 
given.  She  often  does  so,  and  often  fails.  If  the 
woman  remains  sleepless  for  a  time,  and  suffers  from 
excitement,  we  may  have  recourse  to  a  little  moipkuL 
Try  first  only  25  minims  of  the  solution.  We  are 
careful  not  to  give  it  in  large  doses,  because  such  are 
antagonistic  to  uterine  contraction,  and  therefore  pro- 
motive of  flooding.  Bepose  will  be  &voured  by  ab- 
sence  of  noise  and  exclusion  of  light. 

A/ter-pain8. — ^These  in  multiparous  cases  (in  first 
cases  they  are  seldom  experienced),  from  their  severity 
and  frequency,  often  destroy  both  rest  and  sleep.  If 
so,  we  are  justified  in  meeting  them  with  an  opiate^ 
such  as  sol.  morph.  or  tinct.  opii,  in  25  minim  doses. 
This  amount  will  soothe  without  antagonising  the  con- 
tractions of  the  womb.  Some  give  an  opiate  in  every 
case ;  and  if  it  is  only  a  moderate  dose,  it  may  aUay 
irritability,  and  do  no  harm.  The  after-pains  are  just 
a  recurrence  of  the  uterine  contractions,  set  up  to 
expel  any  contained  fluid  or  clots,  and  they  form, 
perhaps,  part  .of  the  process  by  which  the  womb  be- 
comes of  diminished  volume. 

238.  If  the  labour  has  been  very  severe,  or  if  the 
female  be  naturally  feeble,  some  stimulant  may  be 
given  soon  after  labour — either  wine,  good  whisky, 
or  brandy.  The  pulse,  which  is  increased  considerably 
during  tiie  second  stage,  falls  after  the  conclusion  of 
labour  down  to  its  normal  rate :  then,  in  8  hours  or 
so,  there  is  a  reaction,  when  it  mounts  up  again  to 
what  it  was  before  the  child  was  bom.  It  then  fkdls 
until  re-excited  by  the  secretion  of  the  milk.  The 
nurse  should  see  that  the  woman  is  not  allowed  to 
exert  herself  in  any  way  for  several  days,  perfect 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position  being  requisite.  Fatal 
syncope  has  been  induced  by  assuming  too  soon  the 
erect  posture.  Of  course,  strong  females  can  do  what 
more  delicate  ones  cannot ;  but  it  is  best  to  inculcate 
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caution.  Some  nurses  fatigue  their  patients  by  changing 
their  linen  soon  after  labour.  Thm  should  not  be  done 
unless  matters  are  arranged  so  that  the  under-dress  can 
be  replaced  without  rising  up.  But  it  is  better  to 
see  that  the  clothing  be  doubled  up  when  the  second 
stage  begins,  and  thus  to  have  it  out  of  the  way  of  the 
discharges. 

It  is  usual  for  the  doctor  to  pay  his  first  visit  about 
6  or  8  hours  after  he  has  left.  By  this  time  the  woman 
may  have  had  some  sleep ;  and  he  will  ascertain  this, 
and  whether  she  has  suffered  from  much  pain,  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  the  discharge,  <kc.,  and  whether 
^e  has  passed  water.  In  ordinary  cases  the  lochia 
will  have  soiled  from  3  or  4  towels  by  this  time.  The 
pulse  will  also  merit  notice.  We  will  see  that  it  is 
not  too  quick  or  too  full;  if  80  to  90,  we  will  be 
pleased  with  it.  A  pulse  above  100  makes  us  anxious ; 
one  of  130  to  140  says  that  mischief  is  brewing.  Our 
visits  are  repeated  daily  for  ten  days,  and  indeed  it  is 
as  well  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  to  call  twice 
a-day.  At  these  visits  we  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  lochia,  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  uterine  pain.  If  pain  exists, 
is  it  pretty  constant,  or  intermittent  onlyl  Severe 
uterine  pain,  pretty  constant,  and  gradually  deepening, 
occurring  about  the  2nd  or  3rd  day,  looks  ugly,  and 
all  the  more  so  if  there  is  a  rapid  pulse.  But  the 
student  must  not  confound  the  ^^al^r-pains"  with 
incipient  inflammation.  After-pains  are  often  exceed- 
ingly severe ;  but  they  are  not  constant,  but  inter- 
mittent. They  do  not  quicken  the  pulse,  and  with 
them  there  is  no  abdominal  tenderness.  If  the  female 
has  difficulty  in  making  water,  warm  fomentations  to 
the  external  parts  may  help,  or  a  draught  of  spt.  eth. 
nit.  and  tinct.  hyoscyam.,  or  a  morph.  suppository  may 
be  given.  These  answer  where  it  is  due  to  spasm ;  in 
cases  of  contusion  and  tumefaction,  we  may  have  to 
use  the  catheter.    Our  visits  need  not  extend  beyond 
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12  days  is  natural  case&  During  all  this  time  tbe 
woman  should  scrupulously  maintain  the  recumbent 
position,  in  order  to  avoid  displacements,  Ac 
.  239.  Lochia. — ^The  lodiial  discharge,  or  'Meana- 
ings,"  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  is  of  a  sanguineous 
character  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  of  a  lighter  odour, 
and  of  a  serous  quality.  This  altered  condition  of  the 
discharge  is  due  to  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
uterus.  Just  after  the  completion  of  labour,  the 
uterine  vessels  were  large  enough  to  permit  the  escape 
of  blood,  but  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  these 
are  diminished  very  much,  and  serum  chiefly,  instead 
of  red  globules  and  fibrine,  oozes  through.  Sometimes, 
however,  owing  perhaps  to  the  patient  exerting  herself 
too  much,  the  uterus  again  relaxes,  and  blood  is  per- 
mitted to  pass.  In  some  cases  the  lochial  flow  will 
continue  for  5  or  6  days  only ;  in  others,  for  2  or  3 
weeks.  In  the  case  of  dead-bom  children  it  is  usual 
for  it  to  dry  up  in  a  few  days  after  labour,  and  with- 
out any  bad  results.  A  speedy  drying  up  of  it  will 
not  alarm  us,  provided  that  this  is  not  followed  by 
pain  or  fever.  The  disintegrated  decidua  is  mixed 
with  the  discharge,  as  also  cervical  and  vaginal  mucus. 
A  peculiar  odour  attaches  to  the  lochia ;  and  this  is 
said  to  be  more  penetrating  in  dark-complexioned 
females.  When  the  lochial  discharge  is  too  scanty, 
and  some  little  pain,  and  perhaps  feverishness,  happens 
in  consequence,  we  should  apply  a  warm  fomentation 
or  poultice  over  the  vulva.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
should  be  too  abundant,  we  may  give  some  iron  or 
some  ergot,  or  both.  Gallic  and  tannic  acids  are  also 
of  service.  When  the  discharge  is  scanty  and  fetid, 
good  is  done  by  throwing  some  warm  water  into  the 
vagina  occasionally ;  at  other  times,  with  the  addition 
of  some  Condy's  fluid  (soL  potass,  permang.) 

240.  Condition  of  Utenu  after  Delivery.— The 
post-partum  alterations  of  the  uterus  consist  in  the 
degeneration  and  removal  of  the  large  muscular  fibres, 
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and  the  re-deyelopment  of  the  smaller  and  radimentary 
ones  characterizing  the  virgin  state.  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  womb,  when  examined  within  a  day  or  two 
after  labour,  presents  at  the  placental  site  a  raised 
appearance,  due  to  greater  thickness  at  this  part,  and 
the  remains  of  the  decidua  serotina.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  loosened  and  softened,  and  dotted  by 
patches  of  decidua.  A  peculiar  greei^sh  colour  marks 
the  whole  inner  surface,  not  unlike  the  appearance 
presented  by  gangrene.  Where  the  afterbirth  was 
attached  are  still  to  be  seen  the  open  mouths  of  the 
veins  and  arteries,  with  coagula  suspending  from  them 
like  diminutive  icicles ;  and  between  these  orifices  are 
found  the  remains  of  the  hypertrophied  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  decidua  serotina.  In  the  closure  of  these 
vessels  no  pus  is  thrown  out;  the  adhesion  of  their 
sides  is  brought  about  independent  of  this,  and  pro- 
bably by  the  mere  contraction  of  the  organ.  The  os 
and  cervix  have  a  bruised  appearance,  and  are  some- 
times found  lacerated. 

Some  authors  believe  that  the  entire  lining  membrane 
is  shed  at  the  time  of  parturition,  but  others  deny  it 
strongly.  Virchow  is  among  the  latter ;  and  Matthews 
Duncan,  who  examined  a  number  of  cases,  also  denies 
that  the  membrane  is  exfoliated  except  where  the 
placenta  was  inserted. 

The  vagina  soon  contracts  after  its  extensive  dis- 
tension. It  may  remain  tender  and  painful  for  a  day 
or  two,  especially  if  it  have  been  lacerated  a  little,  but 
it  is  speedily  restored.  The  vulva  sometimes  smarts 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  the  application  of  a  little  lard, 
and  occasional  bathing  with  lukewarm  water,  will  allay 
this. 

241.  Diet  of  the  Puerperal  State. — ^The  question  of 
diet  is  one  of  no  little  importance.  The  older  authors 
stinted  the  female  very  much,  for  fear  that  some  dis- 
order of  the  puerperal  state,  such  as  inflammation, 
fever,  phlegmasia  dolens,  &c.,  should  be  engendered. 
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This  sort  of  regimen  is  now  pretty  well  exploded. 
We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  keep  them  on  gruel  or  thm  ak^ 
for  ten  days,  but  deal  much  more  generously  with  them. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  we  beUeve  that  the  debility 
and  exhaustion  incidental  to  labour  demand,  and  aro 
best  repaired  by,  the  employment  of  more  nutritiouB 
food.  When  we  have  a  non-puerperal  patient  suffering 
from  great  weakness,  we  prime  hun  or  her  with  extract 
of  meat  and  wine,  &a  ;  dierefore,  why  deny  the  same 
&re  to  the  prostrate  female  in  childbed^  Ah !  it  may 
be  replied,  liiat  is  quite  a  different  thing ;  the  puerperal 
state  is  peculiar,  and  prone  to  fever,  dsc.,  and,  conse- 
quently, good  feeding  may  induce  these  ills — ^may 
excite  milk  fever  or  metritis,  or  peritonitis,  and  so  on. 
We  do  not  believe  this.  It  is  one  thing  to  keep  pour- 
ing stimulating  diet  into  a  patient  when  inflammation 
or  fever  have  set  in,  but  quite  another  thing  to  act  thus 
liberally  when  no  symptoms  of  these  are  present.  There 
is  little  fear  of  moderate  good  feeding  producing  those 
evils,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  more  fear  of  engendering  them  by  abstinence. 

242.  The  chief  dread  in  former  times  was  in  I'egard 
to  the  "  milk  fever,"  as  it  is  termed,  which  comes  on 
about  the  third  or  fourth  day;  but  M.  Pajot  has  shown 
that  this  is  very  much  of  a  bugbear,  and  that  we  may 
attend  hundreds  of  cases  without  meeting  with  more 
than  a  little  ephemeral  excitement  of  the  circulation 
and  increased  temperature.  Were  these  unusually 
great,  we  would  be  careful  not  to  stimulate.  In  regard 
to  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  peritonitis,  &eir 
etiology  is  now  better  understood.  They  are  due  cither 
to  injury  of  the  parts,  or  to  septic  agencies  acting  in- 
ternally or  from  without.  A  vigorously  contracting 
uterus  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the  absorption  and 
operation  of  the  latter ;  and  nutritious  food  by  support- 
ing the  general  strength,  will  conduce  to  this  desirable 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  low  diet  will  favour 
a  debility  inimimLl  to  due  uterine  contraction.    As  re- 
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gards  pUegmasia  dolens,  we  also  know  now  that  a 
nutritious  diet  is  likely  to  do  it  good  rather  than  the 
reverse.  Modem  pathology  has  pointed  out  that  it  is 
connected  with  depressed  vitality,  and  a  generous  diet 
may  help  in  warding  it  off,  instead  of  wooing  its 
presence. 

A  spare  diet,  further,  instead  of  promoting  recovery, 
tends  to  hinder  convalescence.  Dr  Oldham  has  pointed 
out  this  very  clearly,  and  condemned  the  system.  Dr 
Graily  Hewitt  has  also  written  ably  on  the  subject, 
and  recommends  a  liberal  diet  soon  after  labour.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  fish,  eggs,  white 
meat,  &c.,  after  the  fourth  day  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  diet,  then,  should  be  as  follows : — For  the  first  four 
days,  slops,  tea,  bread,  gruel,  panada,  sago,  corn-flour, 
arrowroot^  rusks,  <kc. ;  after  this,  and  when  the  aperient 
(the  best  is  castor-oil),  which  is  usually  given  on  the 
third  day,  has  operated,  beef  tea,  chicken,  and  chicken 
broth  may  be  allowed.  A  chop,  or  tender  steak,  or 
fresh  egg,  may  be  given  on  the  fifth  day.  A  little  claret 
and  water  for  a  dimk,  but  little  wine  of  a  stronger  kind 
until  the  excitement  of  the  milk  secretion  has  subsided. 

243.  The  Breasts  and  their  Secretion — ^When  to 
apply  the  Infant,  &C. — From  the  second  to  the  third 
or  fourth  day  the  breasts  begin  to  expand,  and  are  the 
seat  of  darting  pains.  At  first  there  is  nothing  but 
a  serous  fluid  (colostrum)  in  them,  but  soon  the  true 
secretion,  milk,  appears.  It  is  ushered  in  frequently 
by  rigors,  pain  of  the  mammae,  and  a  quickened  circu- 
lation. When  should  the  infant  be  applied  to  the 
breast  ]  Well,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  here 
among  authors.  Some  hold  that  it  is  best  to  apply  the 
child  early,  say  after  the  mother  has  rested  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours ;  while  others,  such  as  Dr  Ballard,  hold 
strongly  that  it  is  hurtful  to  the  child  to  apply  it  so 
early,  when  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  get  but  colostrum 
and  air.  This  is  said  by  Dr  Ballai*d  not  only  not  to  be 
decent  feeding,  but  positively  hurtful,  engendering  as 
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it  does  flatusy  diarrhoea^  and  irritation  of  the  stomadL 
Our  own  opinion  is  thiisy  that  there  are  evils  connected 
with  both  plans;  but  there  are  fewer  with  an  early 
than  a  late  application.  If  you  apply  the  child  early, 
there  may  be  little  for  it  to  get ;  and  it  may  be  purged 
a  little  with  the  colostrum;  but  you  are  drawing  out 
the  lacteal  ducts,  and  exercising  an  almost  talismanic 
influence  on  the  secretion.  Delay  this  implication  for 
days,  and  the  milk  will  be  slower  in  coming,  nay,  it 
may  retrocede,  or  it  may  refuse  to  come  at  idl.  The 
bottle,  we  are  persuaded,  often  comes  of  delay  here. 
Although  the  child  be  applied  early,  this  is  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  wooing  the  lacteal  secretion ;  and,  for 
three  or  four  days,  we  may  give  the  infant  some  ooVs 
milk  and  sugar  and  water,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
flatus  and  the  gastric  irritation  which  the  early  contents 
of  the  mammffi  beget  if  given  alone.  Our  view,  then, 
is  this :  Early  application  of  the  infant  favours  the  early 
flow  of  the  milk,  although  the  feeding  got  from  the 
breast  the  first  day  or  two  requires  to  be  supplemented. 

244.  The  Bottle. — In  feeding  the  infant,  the  spoon 
should  be  used — ^that  is,  when  the  child  is  to  be  fed  at 
the  breast.  If  we  begin  with  the  bottle  we  may  have 
to  end  with  it,  for  the  child  rapidly  comes  under  the 
sway  of  habit,  and  getting,  as  it  does  in  general,  out  of 
the  bottle  teat,  a  profuse  and  eiisy  flow  of  milk,  it  goes 
back  to  the  less  generous  mother's  nipple  with  reluc- 
tance— nay,  may  refuse  it  altogether.  When  the 
mother  is  too  feeble  to  suckle  the  child,  or  when  an 
unwilling  secretion  recedes,  owing  to  too  long  delay  in 
applying  the  child,  then  either  a  wet  nurse  or  the 
bottle  must  be  had  recourse  to.  The  latter  is  now  a 
mighty  institution.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  thou- 
sand, and,  like  chloroform,  goes  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth.  The  sun  sets  no  more  upon  it  than  it 
does  on  British  territory.  Wherever  a  family  travels — 
to  fetr-off  India,  or  to  Polynesia — thither  the  bottle 
must  go,  though  many  other  articles  should  be  doomed 
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to  remain  behind.  'Tis  the  most  familiar  household 
word  agoing.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  of  good 
omen — ^we  rather  fear  that  it  imports  evil,  while  also 
evidencing  an  unnatural  state  of  things.  Why  should 
so  many  modem  mothers  abdicate  the  natural  function 
of  lactation  ?  Does  their  doing  so  indicate  indolence 
or  betray  physical  degeneracy]  Often  the  one,  and 
not  seldom  the  other.  In  either  case  it  is  a  blot  on 
our  civilization.  The  children  frequently  thrive  pretty 
well  on  the  bottle,  but  in  other  cases  gastric  and 
enteric  disorders  are  set  up,  leading  to  other  ailments, 
which  often  end  fatally.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
where  the  quantity  of  milk  is  not  well  regulated — 
where  the  child  gets  a  great  deal  more  than  what  the 
parent  can  yield.  At  first  the  bottle  should  be  made 
up  of  two  parts  of  cow's  milk  and  one  of  water,  with 
a  little  sugar ;  after  a  month  or  two  it  may  be  made 
stronger.  If  the  stomach  comes  to  reject  it,  and  the 
bowels  get  disordered,  add  a  little  lime  water ;  and  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  arrowroot,  gruel,  or  gela- 
tine for  a  change  occasionally. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  CERTAIN  F(ETAL  ABNORMALITIES. 

245.  Of  certain  Foetal  Abnormalities,  Suspended 
Animation,  &c. — We  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly 
certain  defects  characterising  the  infant  at  times.  It 
may  fail  to  respire  when  born,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
nature  of  the  labour,  the  lungs  being  in  a  state  of 
atelectasis,  or  from  syncope.  If  cardiac  pulsation 
exist,  we  ought  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  rouse 
it  from  the  condition  of  suspended  animation.  We 


ill  liot  and  cold  wator.  Try  to  excite  respiratic 
tlie  wcll-kiiowu  ]»laii  of  ]\rai>>liall  Hall,  or  tli 
Sylvester.  Tliis  latter  iiK-thod  consists  of  the  altc 
extreme  elevation  and  depression  of  the  arms,  the 
being  in  the  sitting  posture. 

246.  Umbilical  HsBmorrliage. — very  criti< 
indeed,  usually  &tal — ^hsemorrhage  takes  place  froi 
umbilicus  of  the  child  in  some  cases.    It  may  < 
from  the  3rd  to  the  20th  day  after  birth.  It  has  8 
thing  to  do  with  the  fall  of  the  funis,  but  may  m 
before  its  detachment.    The  etiology  of  this  blee 
is  not  yet  clear.   It  is  owing  to  the  incomplete  clc 
of  the  vessels ;  but  the  question  is,  What  hinden 
proper  occlusion  of  these  vessels )   There  is  some  < 
constitutional  cause — some  blood  defect — deficienc 
fibrine  probably — at  the  bottom  of  it.  Jaundic 
frequently  present  in  such  cases,  and  purpurous  s 
are  often  observed.    Hepatic  malformations  and  ' 
ciences  have  existed  in  numerous  instances,  sucl 
absence  of  gall  ducts,  imperforation  of  the  du 
com.  chol.,  whether  from  adhesion,  indurated  bile 
organised  closure.    The  bleeding  may  indicate 
hsemorrhagic  diathesis.  Males  seem  rather  more  li 
to  it  than  the  other  sex.  Dr  R.  Peel  Ritchie  publif 
an  excellftnf.  rwnoi^  ^<r»         — ^  ? .  . 
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latter  is  thus  applied: — Eender  abdomen  prominent 
by  a  pillow  beneath  the  back  of  the  child.  Then  intro- 
duce a  hare-lip  pin  through  the  integument  at  the  base 
of  the  navel.  With  a  loop  of  thread  under  this,  the 
skin,  &c.f  is  raised,  and  another  pin  is  inti'oduced  at 
right  fmgles  to  the  first,  and  under  it.  We  then  twist 
the  thread  round  the  pins  in  the  figure-of-8  style,  and 
afterwards  a  strong  waxed  thread  is  brought  round  the 
base  of  the  umbilicus.  The  eschar  form^  should  not 
be  interfered  with,  although  the  pins  may  be  removed 
in  a  few  days.  The  ligature  sometimes  succeeds  in 
stemming  the  bleeding,  but  the  children  may  perish 
notwithstanding.  In  fact,  there  are  constitutional 
defects  sufficient  in  many  instances  to  kill,  apart  from 
the  haemorrhage.  These  defects  in  the  infant  there  is 
no  time  to  combat  with  remedies.  Another  method, 
and  which  has  achieved  success,  is  by  means  of  plaster 
of  Paris.  The  navel  is  filled  with  this  in  a  liquid 
condition,  and  when  it  solidifies  it  is  retained,  and 
arrests  the  discharge  mechanically,  and  by  compression. 
Pressure  may  also  be  applied  by  means  of  collodion, 
and  compresses  graduated.  A  compress  may  be  made 
with  matico  leaves,  or  with  a  thick  paste  of  tannin  and 
gum  acacia.  This  latter  is  a  remedy  of  my  own,  and 
has  succeeded,  but  in  a  case  where  there  seemed  to  be 
no  diathetic  drawback.  "  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure  "  is  an  aphorism  true  both  in  regard  to  moral  and 
physical  ills,  and  it  tenders  a  useful  hint  to  us  here. 
We  meet  with  a  case  of  umbilical  haemorrhage,  say,  in 
a  certain  family.  Well,  have  any  of  the  offspring 
previously  suffered  from  the  same,  and  what  is  the 
state  of  the  mother^s  health  1  Is  she  ansemic, — leuco- 
cythemic,  or  does  she  suffer  from  remediable  disease  of 
any  of  the  blood  glands  1  If  so,  we  may  be  able  to 
improve  her  condition,  and  consequently  that  of  her 
future  children.  As  we  diminish  the  number  of 
syphilitic  children  by  combating  that  disorder  in  the 
parents,  so  in  like  manner  may  we  lessen  the  roll 


Ihe  malformation  is  deemed  very  rare,  b 
met  witli  not  a  few  cases  now  in  our  own  p 
we  know  many  brethren  wlio  liave  also  ha 
of  cases.    The  rectum  usually  ends  in  a 
from  1^  to  2  inches  above  the  external  sui 
last  case  which  occurred  in  my  own  pnu 
somewhat  rare  one.   The  bowel  terminated 
8ctc  about  the  usual  distance  up,  but  there  \ 
aperture  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  d 
rare  to  find  the  rectum  terminating  in  a  { 
the  same  time  an  anal  orifice.    My  friei 
Thomson  showed  this  specimen  for  me  in  i 
at  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society  in  Fel 
(1871),  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Dr  Keiller.    Sometimes  the  gut  communi 
the  bladder,  and  meconium  passes  out  with 
at  other  times/and  in  the  case  of  females, 
cloacal  communication  between  the  bowel  & 
Again,  the  rectum  is  found  to  open  and  tei 
the  urethra. 

249.  Symptoms. — There  is  usually,  after 
two,  abdominal  pain,  tenderness,  and  distei 
vomiting  sets  in.  In  my  last  case,  vomiti 
liquid  food  began  24  hours  after  birth,  and 
until  death.    TKo  r^s;^A  ^     '    —  - 
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passed  feeces,  there  being  only  some  sebaceous-looking 
material  discharged  by  the  vagina.  It  was  reduced  to 
a  skeleton,  and  the  belly  was  hard  and  swollen,  the 
drcumferenoe  round  the  navel  being  24  inches.  No 
opening  could  be  detected  from  the  vagina  into  the 
bowel,  and  no  other  canal  through  which  fseces  could 
possibly  pass.  It  was  brought  to  Dr  Little  from  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  no  surgeon  had  a  chance  of 
operating  upon  it.  This  is  the  most  imique  and  asto- 
nishing case  on  record.  Possibly,  some  little  com- 
munication existed  between  the  bowel  and  vagina, 
admitting  of  the  outlet  of  a  little  fluid  faeces.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  it  surviving  so  long 
without  this. 

TrecUmenL — We  must  endeavour  to  cut  our  way 
cautiously  to  the  bowel,  then  draw  this  down,  and 
stitch  it  to  the  edge  of  the  artificial  opening.  Gentle 
dilatation  by  bougies  may  be  carried  on  occasionally, 
in  order  to  keep  the  oriflce  (which  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  close)  open.  Sometimes  the  bowel  retracts, 
and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  mucous  membrane ;  and 
thus  an  open  canal  cannot  be  maintained.  My  friend 
Dr  P.  H.  "Watson  operated  in  a  case  for  me  about  three 
years  ago.  The  canal  was  maintained,  and  fseces  passed 
for  a  ^ort  while;  but  the  child  sank.  Dr  Bruce,  of 
this  city,  had  a  case  where  the  child  survived,  after 
operation  by  Professor  Spence,  for  a  year,  dying  from 
another  cause.  When  the  bowel  terminates  too  far 
up  to  be  stitched  down  at  the  normal  site,  an  opening 
may  be  made  over  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

250.  Spina  Bifida — Hydro-Kaehitis  Spinosa. — ^We 
prefer  noticing  this  abnormality  here  also,  because, 
like  the  foregoing,  treatment,  to  be  of  service  (which  it 
rarely,  however,  is  in  such  cases),  must  not  be  long 
delayed  after  birth.  In  this  abnormality  we  have  a 
fluctuating  tumour  in  some  part  of  the  spine,  consist- 
ing of  watery  fluid  contained  within  the  sheath  of  the 
spinal  marrow.    Several  of  the  vertebrae  are  also 

p 


.   wv^v^wi-iiicio  oupci  vent 

from  infliimniation  attacking  the  cord, 
women  give  Lirth  to  those  cases  succcs, 
Menzies,  of  tliis  city,  a  gentlemiai  of  ext 
tice,  has  reported  several  cases,  and  one 
woman  was  delivered  three  times  in  succes 
dien  with  these  tumours. 

Treatment, — Pressure  has  been  tried,  ai 
with  ii^jections  of  iodine;  but  these  me 
rarely  been  suocessfuL    Inflammation  of 
centres  is  apt  to  follow,  or  violent  convi 
better  plan  is  that  suggested  by  Sir  James  { 
follows : — Gut  out  an  elliptical  portion  of  t 
by  means  of  two  semi-lunar  incisions  in  iti 
and  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  les 
side  sufficient  skin  to  cover  the  opening  intc 
canaL    Dissect  off  the  lining  membrane  of  1 
left^  down  to  the  level  of  ^e  spinal  canal 
the  incision  by  the  interrupted  suture.  A 
case,  operated  on  in  this  way  by  Dr  Hex 
Jj^ikf  will  be  found  reported  in  the 
Jouinal"  for  May,  1866. 

The  preventive  treatment  of  this  and  oi 
of  deficiency  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 

MoDBtrosities,"  where  other  abnormalitie 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


CLASS  II.  UNNATURAL  LABOUR. — ORDER  I.  TEDIOUS 
LABOUR. 

251.  In  Tedious  Labour  the  head  presents,  and 
labour  is  terminated  without  resorting  to  operative 
interference  j  but  the  period  extends  beyond  twenty- 
four  hours,  owing  to  causes  affecting  the  first  stage 
principally.  The  chief  evil  of  a  protracted  first  stage  is 
that  of  maternal  fatigue,  the  woman  being  thereby 
rendered  less  able  to  meet  the  exactions  of  ^e  second 
stage.  The  secondary  or  voluntary  forces  are  thereby 
8ax^>ed  and  enfeebled,  and  if  they  come  into  play,  it  is 
with  greatly  impaired  vigour.  Denman,  Churchill, 
and  o&iers  do  not  view  delay  in  the  first  stage  as  in- 
jurious either  to  the  mother  or  the  child;  but  while 
that  may  hold  true  in  reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  per- 
haps less  so  in  regard  to  the  former.  Undue  delay 
in  the  second  stage,  however,  is  now  widely  recog- 
nised by  the  mass  of  accoucheurs  as  a  cause  of  morta- 


Some  pertain  to  the  uterus  itself;  others  are  consti- 
tutional; and,  indeed,  the  latter  often  occasion  the 
former. 

We  shall  enumerate  them.  (1.)  Weakness  of  the 
uterine  force.  (2.)  Wrongly  directed  uterine  force. 
(3.)  Inadequacy  of  the  secondary,  expiratory,  or  volun- 
taiy  force.  (4.)  Rigidity  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri 
(5.)  Bedundancy  of  liquor  amnii  (6.)  Premature  rup- 
ture of  the  bag  of  membranes.  (7.)  Non-formation  of 
the  membranous  bag. 

252.  (1.)  Feeble  Action  of  the  XTterus.— This  may 
spring  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  a  congested,  or 
even  inflammatory  condition  of  the  uterus  itself,  pre- 
vious ulceration  of  the  oe  and  cervix  leading  to  indu- 


lity. 


tedious  labour  are  numeroua 


.  -^v^oo  ui  ;i  Highly  emotional  nature,  a 
tliis  kind  of  labfuir.    It  Las  l)oen  observed 
who  have  married  \iiU%  and  are  thus  pre 
vanced  in  years  before  they  have  become  pi 
also  somewhat  liable  to  it.   An  indolent  an 
life  predisposes  to  it ;  and  the  same  is  tnie 
rha^Ay  and  other  diseases  marked  by  flv 
undermine  the  strength.    Primiparse,  too,  a 
who  have  had  large  families,  and  who  may  ha 
much  from  leucorrhoea,  often  help  to  swell  tl 

Symptoms, — ^The  woman  may  suffer  a  good 
fatigue,  but  there  is  rarely  any  feverishnesi 
bad  symptom.  The  pains  may  come  pretty 
but  they  are  feeble,  and  do  not  influence  the 
and  tardy  progress  in  this  way  is  made.  S 
there  is  a  long  and  uncertain  interval  bet^ 
pains,  and  they  are  of  a  griping,  spasmodic  < 
In  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  they  are  partic 
and  intolerably  sharp  and  painful. 

253.  Treatment — ^The  indications  here  » 
tain  the  strength,  and  cheer  the  spirit  of  the 
also  to  stimulate  the  uterus  by  gentle  means,  ix 
instance  at  least  Warm  drinks  may  be  gi 
sisting  of  gruel,  or  beef-tea,  and  a  little  wei 
K  the  bowels  are  costiye.  a  '^^"'^ 
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nab.  Ind.,  and  Liq.  Morph.,  of  each  15  miTn'ma ;  Aq. 
Cinnamy  1  ounce.  There  is  here  a  combination  of 
uterine  stimulants  with  a  relaxant ;  and  although  the 
latter  theoretically  antagonizes  the  former,  yet  we  have 
seen  good  done  by  the  mixture.  Borax  is  not  a  power- 
ful Qxytoxic ;  if  it  were,  we  would  not  administer  it  in 
presence  of  an  undilated  os.  The  service  got  from  this 
draught  is,  a  speedier  dilatation  of  the  os,  and  more 
regular  and  stronger  pains.  When  the  door  of  the 
uterus  is  thrown  open,  when  the  first  stage  is  termi- 
nated, and  the  uterus  still  continues  recalcitrant,  we 
may  resort  to  the  (yet)  peerless  uterine  stimulant,  ergot. 
Give  a  drachm  or  so  of  good  liquor,  and  it  will  rarely 
£ul,  in  the  course  of  15  or  20  minutes,  to  rouse  the 
unwilling  womb  to  more  vigorous  action. 

254.  Sisadvantages  and  Bisks  of  Ergot. — ^While 
recommending  ergot,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice 
here  some  of  its  demerits.  It  may  affect  adversely 
both  mother  and  child.  As  regards  the  former,  it  may 
occasion  gastric  pain,  vomiting,  and  delirium,  or  even 
coma  and  insensibility ;  but  we  don't  find  this  happen 
often.  We  have  given  it  very  often  now,  and  we 
cannot  recall  any  instance  where  it  excited  anything 
beyond  a  little  stomachic  pain,  vomiting,  aud  enhanced 
uterine  pain.  Ergot,  also,  without  doubt,  conduces 
often  to  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus.  It  in- 
creases the  force  of  the  contractions,  but  these  latter 
are  sometimes  partial.  Thus,  incarceration  of  the  pla- 
centa may  result.  In  reference  to  the  child,  we  find 
that  the  intensity  of  the  uterine  contractions  impedes 
the  utero-placental  circulation.  There  is  likewise  an 
influence  exerted  on  its  vascular  and  nervous  system. 
Certain  it  is,  that  not  a  few  children  are  bom  dead  after 
large  doses  have  been  given  to  the  mother,  and  others 
are  bom  in  a  cyanitic,  semi -asphyxiated  condition. 
We  have  seen  death  result  in  several  cases,  and  this 
cerulean  hue  in  others,  where  the  ergot,  though  given 
in  pretty  large  doses,  did  not  produce  spastic  contrao- 


..Alcix;  Luere  is  a  rigid  or  un 
or  in  cases  of  mal-prescntiition  or  deformcc 
fact,  where  there  is  any  impediment  or  obi 
labour  in  the  passages.    Wo  would  not  gi^ 
where  the  presentation  could  not  be  made 
obvious  that  in  first  cases  it  is  rarely  sv 
parts  being  less  yielding  than  in  multipars 
sence  of  head  symptoms  ergot  is  also  in 
But  we  must  now  resume  the  treatment  of  fee 
addon.    There  is  a  method  that  may  be  i 
before  giving  ergot,  and  which  was  first  pr 
Eitzen  about  fifteen  years  ago.    The  pati 
placed  on  her  back,  we  place  our  hands  on  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  make  firm  and  c 
pressure  in  the  axis  of  the  brim  at  the  beg 
each  pain.    Dr  Playfair  has  tried  this  plan, 
that  the  natural  forces  were  increased  by  ii 
and  that  delivery  was  much  hastened.  We 
whether  this  method  should  come  much  inl 
however,  as,  if  not  cautiously  done,  we  mig 
the  uterus,  and  favour  the  production  of  met 
course,  it  should  not  be  done  unless  the  passi 
ample.    We  would  favour  the  employment  of 
pressure,  and  a  little  friction  from  above  dowi 
256.  Gkdvanism  was  proposed  bv  t^*- 
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rubbed  a  litUe  extract  of  belladonna,  or  a  drachm  of 
tinct.  opii,  seems  to  relieve  in  the  case  of  the  gouty, 
and  where  the  pains  are  spasmodic;  at  the  same  time, 
the  heat  facilitates  the  pains.  Some  authors  recom- 
mend bleeding  in  the  case  of  plethoric  females,  and 
where  there  is  an  engorged  condition  of  the  uterus 
it8el£  We  are  of  those  who  believe  that  the  partu- 
rient time  is  a  bad  one  for  venesection.  When  there 
is  very  irregular  uterine  contraction,  we  get  some  bene- 
fit from  the  administration  of  chloroform.  The  phro- 
phylactic  treatment  in  these  cases  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  when  it  is  in  our  power.  For  instance, 
the  gouty  and  rheumatic  diathesis,  ansemia,  debility, 
and  inflammatoiy  or  other  conditions  of  the  uterus, 
should  be  combated  by  the  fit  remedies. 

257.  {2^  Obliquity  of  the  XTterua— Wrongly- 
Directed  roroe. — When  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus 
diverges  from  that  of  the  pelvic  brim,  as  happens  some- 
times in  females  with  relaxed  abdominal  walls,  and  a 
pendulous  abdomen,  and  in  others,  perhaps,  from  lying 
too  much  in  one  particular  position  during  pregnancy, 
the  head  of  the  foetus  may  be  misdirected  during  the 
pains.  If  it  is  thus  made  to  depart  in  any  direction 
frt>m  the  pelvic  curve,  some  delay  will  be  occasioned. 
Usually,  however,  no  great  obstacle  to  labour  is  caused 
by  this.  On  making  our  examination,  we  may  detect 
the  OS  pointing  too  much  towards  the  sacrum  (this  is 
the  case  usudly  in  pendulous  belly),  or  it  may  be 
directed  too  much  to  one  or  other  side.  It  is  not  often 
(that  is  the  os)  anteverted. 

Treatment. — In  retroversion  of  the  os,  or,  in  other 
words,  anteversion  of  the  fundus,  the  chief  thing  is  to 
make  the  woman  take  her  pains  for  a  time  on  her 
back,  and  the  abdomen,  if  need  be,  may  be  supported 
by  a  binder.  In  extreme  cases  we  would  not  object  to 
the  method  of  Baudelocque,  viz.,  raising  the  abdomen 
with  one  hand  (or  getting  the  nurse  to  do  it),  while 
with  a  finger  or  two  of  the  other  the  os  is  hooked, 
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brought  forward,  and  maintained  in  that  positioin  during 
several  pains. 

(3.)  Inadequacy  of  the  Voluntary  Foroe. — ^The 
woman  is  frequently  unable  to  bring  the  secondary 
forces  efficiently  into  play,  owing  to  dyspnoea  arising 
from  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease,  or  aneurism.  In 
abdominal  dropsy,  too,  it  is  obvious  that  the  musdes  of 
the  abdomen  will  be  impeded  in  their  movements. 

258.  (4.)  Bigidity  of  Os  and  Cervix.— The  opening 
up  of  the  OS  is  often  a  very  tardy  process,  and  there  is 
no  condition  more  annoying  to  the  accoucheur  at 
times.  He  would  rather  have  a  transverse  presenta- 
tion (with  plenty  of  room  to  work),  than  find,  when  he 
makes  his  examination,  from  time  to  time,  an  os  of 
almost  metallic  induration,  and  obstinately  refusing  to 
expand.  Plethoric  primiparse,  and  women  up  in  years 
before  becoming  pregnant,  are  more  particularly  liable 
to  it.  It  may  also  arise  from  previous  ulceration, 
or  organic  disease,  or  be  due  to  a  preternatural  tense- 
ness of  the  muscular  fibres.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
slowly  yielding  os.  One  is  thin  and  hard;  the  other 
thick,  oedematous,  and  soft.  This  soft  one  is  just  as 
slow  to  dilate  as  the  other.  Note  this  particularly, 
because,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Churchill  and 
others,  it  might  be  confounded  with  the  soft  condition 
of  the  08,  which  takes  place  at  all  times  before  it  ex- 
pands, and  "  into  which  even  the  thin  and  rigid  cervix 
must  pass."  A  typical  and  very  instructive  case  was 
reported  by  my  Mend  Dr  Pattison  to  the  Ed.  Obst. 
Soc.,  a  few  years  ago.  (See  "  Ed.  Med.  Joum.,"  Jan., 
1867.)  We  would  recommend  the  student  to  peruse 
the  report  of  this  case,  in  order  the  better  to  appreciate 
the  obstinacy  and  difficulty  of  some  of  these  instances 
of  unyielding  os.  Many  hours  elapsed  before  dilatation 
was  effected,  notwithstanding  the  ample  employment 
of  the  whole  range  of  relaxant  remedies.  A  case  like 
Dr  Pattison's  once  a- month  only  would  undermine 
and  destroy  the  patience  of  a  Job  even,  and  be  well- 
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nigh  fitted  to  drive  the  most  enthusiastic  accoucheur 
from  obstetrics  altogether.  There  are  some  of  the 
cases  due  chiefly  to  spasm,  but  these  yield  pretty 
readily  under  the  proper  treatment. 

259.  Treatment. — We  shall  give  the  treatment  in 
the  order  in  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying the  diflerent  remedies  and  means  to  be  named, 
and  which  order  we  recommend  to  be  followed.  Try 
tartarated  antimony  first ;  it  is  often  of  immense  service. 
In  many  cases  the  os  will  soften  and  expand  under  this 
drug  alone,  the  rigidity  going  off"  as  if  by  magic.  Some 
recommend  small  nauseating  doses.  We  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  half-a-grain  at  once  where  there 
was  much  rigidity ;  sometimes  this  produces  vomiting, 
but  we  don't  object  to  that,  for  softening  and  expansion 
come  more  effectively  and  speedily  from  emesis  than 
from  nausea  only.  Its  action  is  not  much,  if  any,  pro- 
moted by  an  opiate ;  but  this  is  useful  in  moderating 
pain,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  insert  a  half-grain  Morph. 
Supposit  into  the  rectum.  The  opiate  favours  relaxa- 
tion by  itself.  Inhalation  of  chloroform  is  another 
invaluable  means,  and  may  be  tried  alone  in  those 
eases  where  there  is  moderate  rigidity,  and  great  irre- 
gularity of  the  uterine  contractions.  On  administering 
it,  although  these  latter  are  usually  not  increased  in 
fjrequency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  retarded,  they  become 
stronger  and  more  regular.  By  the  relief  to  pain  which 
the  ansesthetic  gives,  the  woman  is  also  frequently  better 
enabled  to  employ  voluntary  assistance ;  that  is,  where 
she  is  not  profoundly  under  its  influence.  Bleeding, 
especially  in  plethoric  females,  has  its  advocates,  but 
we  don't  often  resort  to  it.  The  arguments  for  caution 
are  these :  The  woman  always  loses  some  blood  afber 
delivery  (from  the  seat  of  placental  insertion).  It  may 
be  a  moderate  amount ;  but  it  may,  on  the  contrary, 
be  a  truly  fearful  quantity,  and  at  least  we  can  never 
predicate  the  extent  of  it  Well,  if  it  should  be  very 
profuse,  and  we  have  happened  to  drain  her  also  during 
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labour,  her  chances  of  rallying  will  be  much  diminiahed. 
Nay,  ihe  post-partum  bleeding  may  then  be  siiffident 
to  destroy  her.  This  bleeding  from  the  uterine  vessels, 
then,  we  will  always  keep  in  mind  when  we  ponder 
over  the  propriety  of  opening  another  vessel ;  and,  in 
our  humble  view,  the  ofbener  it  sways  us  over  to  the 
side  of  moderation,  or  even  abstinence,  the  better.  We 
should  specially  exhaust  the  other  relaxant  means  be- 
fore resorting  to  the  lancet 

260.  Belladoxma^  topically  applied,  has  been  lauded 
by  some,  but  we  never  found  it  of  much  use  here.  We 
can  relax  the  sphincter  of  the  eye  infallibly  by  means 
of  this  drug,  but  not  so  the  os  uteri,  or  the  rectum. 
Sitting  over  the  steam  of  hot  water,  or  throwing  a  cur- 
rent of  warm  water  up  against  the  os  and  cervix  by 
means  of  a  syringe — die  injection  to  be  continued  for 
several  minutes,  and  repeated  every  half-hour  or  so— 
often  prove  of  service,  A  tobacco  enema  has  been  tried, 
but  owing  to  its  depressing  influence,  we  should  not 
care  to  use  it  The  air-bag,  invented  by  my  friend  Dr 
Keiller,  is  an  efficient  means  of  dilatation,  and  ought 
to  be  kept  in  mind.  Manual  dilatation,  that  is,  gentle 
rubbing  of  the  os  with  the  well-belarded  finger,  yields 
excellent  results  in  some  cases.  This  is  a  plan  strongly 
condemned  by  some  authors,  who  seem  to  shudder  at 
the  bare  mention  of  the  thing.  Especially  is  it  held 
in  abhorrence  by  many  of  the  Irish  school,  and  not  a 
few  able  men  in  London.  We  have  never  seen  any 
harm  accruing  from  the  plan ;  and  as  we  have,  on  the 
contrary,  witnessed  much  good,  we  certainly  recom- 
mend it.  The  practice  is  sanctioned  by  the  following  able 
quartette  of  obstetric  authors,  viz.,  Smellie  and  Simp- 
son, Hamilton  and  Bums.  In  carrying  out  the  plan, 
let  there  be  no  rude  tearing  at  the  os,  but  gentle 
rubbing  with  the  greased  finger  from  time  to  time. 

261.  Extreme  and  Persistent  Cases. — There  are 
some  cases  of  rigidity  (due  sometimes  to  malignant 
disease,  at  other  times  to  a  peculiar  hardness  of  the 
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muscular  fibres,  or  a  cartUaginous  condition  of  the  os) 
which  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned means.  The  pains,  too,  may  have  become 
powerful,  and  of  a  second-stage  chaiucter,  and  the 
patient  may  be  getting  into  a  state  of  exhaustion. 
Moreover,  there  may  be  a  risk  of  the  uterus  rupturing, 
or  even  of  the  cervix  being  torn  away,  as  has  in  rare 
instances  occurred.  In  such  extreme  cases,  resort  must 
be  had  to  incision.  This  is  done  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  carefully  applied,  or  by  means  of  probe-pointed 
scissors.  Four  cuts  should  be  made,  about  ^  of  an  inch 
long ;  one  at  each  side,  and  the  others  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly.  This  latter  should  be  cautiously  done. 
This  operation  is  not  now  viewed  so  serious  as  it  was 
wont  to  be :  indeed,  its  harmlessness  is  almost  estab- 
lished. It  has  been  long  done  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many without  bad  results,  and  Prof.  Edward  Martin, 
of  Berlin,  recommends  it  warmly,  and  testifies  to  the 
good  done  by  it.  He  operates  in  about  1  case  out  of 
every  60.  He  thinks  it  best  suited  for  the  thin  and 
hard  os.  If  the  os  does  not  dilate  thoroughly  even 
after  these  incisions,  we  might  fuiiiier  it  by  a  cau- 
tious use  of  the  Keiller  or  Barnes'  air-dilator.  It  does 
not  appeaa:  that  there  is  much  risk  of  an  extension  of 
the  cut.  After  delivery  the  vagina  should  be  washed 
out  daily  with  warm  water,  to  which  is  added  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a  little  Potass.  Permang. 

262.  (5.)  Excess  of  Liqnor  Amnii. — In  some  cases 
the  amount  of  fluid  ia  enormous,  and  gushes  away  like 
a  perfect  torrent.  This  excess  may  be  due  to  an  in- 
flamed state  of  the  amnion,  and  it  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  morbid  states  of  the  foetus.  We  have  seen 
some  hydro-cephalic  cases  where  there  was  a  great 
redundancy  of  liquor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
consistent  both  with  maternal  and  foetal  health.  The 
strength  of  the  pains  is  usually  impaired,  and  if  the 
labour  is  thereby  retarded,  we  must  rupture  the  mem- 
branes, and  permit  the  escape  of  the  fluid.    A  large 


not  give  way  whcu  tlicy  slioiild — viz.,  at  th 
tion  of  tlic  first  stai^e.  Tliey  do  not  nocoss 
delay  by  remaining  entire  after  this,  but  if  t 
they  should  be  ruptured  at  once.  Their  ent 
the  second  stage  is  entered  upon,  while  seldo 
use,  is  often  of  much  harm,  in  consequence  oi 
dation  of  labour  thereby  occasioned 

263.  (7.)  Hon-Formation  of  Bag  of 
Cases  sometimes  occur  where  there  is  abu 
liquor  amnii,  and  yet  the  bag  of  waters  does 
owing  to  the  head  being  applied  too  closely  tc 
zone  of  the  uterus.    We  are  thus  in  the  same 
we  would  be  were  there  no  liquor  amnii  at 
head  has  thus  to  do  the  work  of  dilatation, 
the  more  suitable  wedge  of  the  bag  of  liquc 
does  it  more  slowly  in  general,  and  with  moi 
the  mother. 

If  we  cannot  push  up  the  head,  and  permil 
to  come  down,  we  had  better  rupture  the  m( 
Under  chloroform  there  is  no  difficulty,  as 


(8.)  Too  Early  Disoharge  of  the  Anmioti 

retards  labour  in  the  same  way  as  non-fon 
the  bag.    It  may  get  prematurely  evacuated. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

CLASS  II.  UNNATURAL  LABOUR. — ORDER  II. 
POWERLESS  LABOUR. 

264.  The  labour  is  retarded  in  the  second  stage 
owing  to  weakness  or  absence  of  the  pains,  due  to 
feebleness  of  constitution  or  of  the  uterus,  mental 
emotion,  &c.  Delicate  females,  with  their  first  children, 
especiallj  if  the  first  stage  has  been  unduly  extended, 
are  liable  to  a  break  down  of  the  uterine  powers.  We 
have  seen  several  of  such  cases,  and  where  it  was  im- 
possible, by  the.usual  means,  to  recall  the  pains.  Emotion 
operates  most  markedly  in  some  instances.  The  pains 
will  leave  some  females  at  once  on  the  entrance  of  a 
strange  doctor.  We  have  more  than  one  patient  whose 
pains  are  suspended  by  our  own  presence,  and  where, 
did  we  not  remain  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  uterine  con- 
tractions might  remain  in  abeyance  altogether.  If  the 
student  meets  with  a  sensitive  female  like  this,  he 
should  leave  the  room  until  the  labour  is  about  to  be 
completed,  that  is,  after  making  out  that  the  presenta- 
tion is  all  right. 

Kheumatism  of  the  uterus  may  prevent  the  proper 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  lead  to  power- 
less labour.  But  most  cases  will  deepen  into  this,  if 
assistance  is  too  long  delayed;  but,  as  we  shall  see 
when  speaking  of  treatment,  we  now  interfere  at  an 
earlier  period. 

265.  SymptomB. — The  second  stage  may  go  on  for 
a  good  many  hours — ten  or  twelve,  or  more — without 
the  development  of  any  untowaid  symptoms;  but 
gradually  the  pains  begin  to  lose  strength ;  they  recur 
less  frequently,  and  are  less  regular  in  their  advent. 
From  having  recurred  every  few  minutes,  tiie^  i&di^ 


The  tongue  gets  dry  and  coat<3d  yrith  fur,  ai 
may  accumulate  on  the  tcetli.  Tlie  vagini 
Itecome  liot  and  tender,  and  a  glairy  and  dark 
tiikes  the  place  of  the  natural  secretion  of  tin 
The  mind  becomes  haunted  alternately  by  d 
despondency,  terror  and  gloom.  There  ma^i 
over  the  bladder,  from  the  impossibility  of  « 
it,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  c 
deliyery  is  not  effected,  these  symptoms  may 
aggravated.  The  pulse  becomes  more  feeble 
as  rapid;  the  abdomen  grows  tender;  the 
matter  maybe  like  coffee-grounds;  clammy 
tion  coyers  the  skin,  and  a  low  delirium  set 
proves  the  harbinger  of  deatL  In  such  cases, 
is  paved  for  sloughing  of  parts  and  painful  c 
sudi  as  vesico-vagmal  fistula. 

266.  Treatment— The  foregoing  train 
Bjnixptoms  is  rarely  witnessed  now,  tmless  it 
in  sequestered  parts  of  the  country,  when 
assistance  is  to  be  obtained  but  tardily,  oi 
hands  of  gentlemen  of  a  sadly  conservative  f 
of  mind,  who  swear  blindly  by  the  apoth< 
meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad."  The  number 
is  happily  now  much  smaller ;  and  good  will  j 
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dead."  Dr  Murphy,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work, 
expresses  similar  views.  He  says  that,  "  when  the  head 
is  passing  through  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  interference 
with  the  forceps  is  not  called  for,  because  of  the  time 
occupied,  but  rather  because  of  the  special  conditions 
of  the  case.  The  time  occupied  in  a  labour  is,  seipsoy  no 
justification  of  instruments."  ("  Midwifery,"  p.  280). 
A  iMX)tracted  labour,  then  (in  the  second  stage),  accord- 
ing to  these  authorities,  is  just  a  call  for  the  exercise  of 
the  virtue  of  forbearance ;  the  treatment  is  patience, 
and  not  the  forceps,  as  a  rule.  The  instrument  steps 
in  only  when  pathological  conditions  are  set  up  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  labour,  in  melancholy  oblivion  of 
the  aphorism,  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure." 

267.  We  firmly  believe  that  this  ultra-timid  system 
has  led  to  a  deal  of  mischief  in  its  too  protracted  day. 
Countless  children  have  been  lost  through  it ;  and  in- 
numerable mothers  rendered  a  burden  to  themselves 
and  to  friends.  From  it  have  sprung  vesico-vaginal 
cases  beyond  nimiber.  It  is  curious  how  gentlemen, 
when  they  knew  that  rocks  and  icebergs  were  ahead ; 
that  serious  symptoms  (we  should  rather  say  patho- 
logical states),  were  as  sure  to  arise  as  to-morrow's 
sun,  did  not  dream  of  preventing  these  by  a  more 
early  assistance  of  the  natural  powers.  What  could 
have  been  the  reason,  what  the  explanation  of  their 
cruel  procrastination  1  They  must  have  viewed  the  for- 
ceps as  a  dangerous  thing ;  that  is  their  only  and  poor 
justification.  If  they  did  so,  a  film  was  on  their  eyes, 
or  they  were  amaurotic;  else  would  they  have  seen 
that  the  forceps  was  no  destructive  monster,  but  a 
harmless  thing, — ^poor  parturient  woman's  best  friend 
in  the  hour  of  suffering,  and  when  strength  is  small. 
Happily  we  know  better  at  the  present  day ;  there  is 
a  rapidly  growing  band  sworn  to  the  doctrine  of  timely 
intervention,  and  the  representatives  of  an  injurious 
system  of  delay  melt  rapidly  away,  "  like  the  snow- 
fliekke  in  the  river."    Tib  good  and  wisely  ordecQ^ 
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such  a  transformatioii  of  opinion  ahonld  have  come 
about;  for  modem  woman,  in  the  crowded  cities,  at 
least,  and  encircled  with  the  belongings  of  an  advanced 
but  somewhat  spurious  dvilisation,  is  £ar  less  able  than 
her  grandmother  was  to  bear  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
non-intervention  schooL 

268.  Among  those  who  strongly  advocate  the  plan 
of  early  interference  in  the  second  stage,  we  name  with 
pleasure  Dr  James  Hardie,  of  Manchester.  There  is 
an  excellent  paper  by  him  on  this  subject  in  the  **  Ed. 
Med.  Joum."  for  Dec.,  1866.  Dr  H.  employs  the  for- 
ceps about  once  in  every  cases.  We  warmly 
recommend  the  young  doctor  to  peruse  his  paper. 
Prior  to  this,  my  Mend^  Dr  S.  Lawrence,  of  Montrose, 
in  a  very  able  report  of  1000  midwifery  cases,  published 
in  the  **  Ed.  Med.  Joum.,"  February  and  March,  1863, 
recommended,  as  a  conservative  measure,  a  more 
frequent  and  early  instrumental  intervention.  My 
Mend,  Dr  R.  Dickson,  Carnoustie,  who  has  seen  a  lai*ge 
amount  of  midwifery,  writes  to  me  to  say  that  he  uses 
the  forceps  about  once  in  every  4  cases,  and  he  rarely 
has  a  bad  result  either  to  mother  or  child.  When  he 
commenced  practice,  nearly  20  years  ago,  being  some- 
what manacled  by  musty  traditionary  rules,  he  used 
the  forceps  very  seldom ;  but  now  he  is  emancipated 
from  the  old  system,  and  uses  them,  as  above  stated, 
with  the  happiest  results.  Dr  Hamilton,  of  Falkirk, 
has  also  recommended  the  more  frequent  employment 
of  the  forceps  in  these  cases,  and  shown  the  advantages 
accruing  therefrom. 

269.  We  are  not  to  let  the  second  stage  of  labour  go 
on  indefinitely,  then;  we  are  not  to  wait  for  hot  vagina, 
tender  abdomen,  rigors,  vomiting,  fever,  jactitation, 
delirium,  a  bruised  and  pulpy  condition  of  the  soft  parts, 
exhaustion,  Ac.,  Ac.,  before  interfering.  No,  we  antici- 
pate these,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  avert  them. 

How  long  should  we  allow  the  Second  Stage  to  proceed 
unthotU  interference  f — Dr  Hardie,  in  the  excellent 
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paper  to  which  we  have  referred,  puts  the  very  perti- 
nent question,  "  Why  allow  any  case  to  go  on  for  the 
space  of  even  one  hour  after  the  iii^st  stage  is  completed)'' 
We  certainly  emphatically  re-echo,  Why  1  We  do  not 
see  any  useful  object  subserved  by  delaying  longer. 
If  the  natural  powers  flail  in  expelling  the  child  after 
an  hour's  trial  in  the  second  stage,  there  is  some  defect 
which  requires  remedying.  If  the  defect  is  such  that 
ergot  is  unsuitable  or  inadequate,  then  the  ''steel 
fingers  "  must  step  in.  We  are  convinced  that  emphy- 
sema has  been  frequently  initiated — nay,  that  cardiac 
and  head  affections  have  been  set  up,  as  well  as 
aggravated  when  previously  existing — by  the  severe 
voluntary  efforts  of  an  unassisted  second  stage.  The 
vectis  is  recommended  by  some  authors,  but  it  is  no 
favourite  of  ours.  You  cannot  employ  it  without  using 
the  maternal  parts  as  a  fulcrum,  and  thus,  in  all  like- 
lihood, bruising  them.  Of  course,  in  cases  where  the 
forceps  could  not  be  applied,  and  version  were  imprac- 
ticable, we  would  be  obliged  to  resort  to  perforation. 
Although,  under  the  care  of  a  practitioner  imbued 
with  the  more  modem  views,  bad  results  are  likely  to 
occur  rarely,  we  may  yet  say  a  sentence  as  to  the 
treatment  of  these.  If  the  parts  from  delay  and 
impaction  have  suffered  contusion,  syringe  them  fre- 
quently with  tepid  water,  and  if  the  discharge  is 
*  offensive,  add  Condy  or  carbolic  acid.  Abdominal 
tenderness  should  be  allayed  by  poultices,  by  an  opiate 
internally,  and  by  the  rectum;  and,  of  course,  if 
metro-peritonitis  were  threatened,  we  would  increase 
the  opium  largely,  with  the  addition  of  some  calomel, 
and  idso  leech  the  abdomen.  Were  pelvic  abscess  to 
supervene,  it  would  have  to  be  met  by  the  means 
detailed  further  on  in  this  book,  when  treating  of  that 
affection.  It  ought  only  to  be  in  outlandish  districts — 
shut  out  from  modem  light  and  proper  assistance — 
that  this  train  of  sequelie,  as  a  rule,  should  be  found. 


Q 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

CLASS  II.  UKNATURAL  LABOUR.  OBDEB  III. 

OBSTBUCTED  LABOUB. 

270.  The  laboui*  is  checked  hj  mechanical  obstacles 
in  the  passages  connected  with  the  soft  parts,  the 
obstruction  dehtying  the  second  stage,  and  inducing 
the  symptoms  of  powerless  labour. 

Some  of  these  obstacles  also  interfere  somewhat  with 
the  progress  of  the  first  stage.  The  causes  are  numer- 
ous, and  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Preternatural  smallness,  or  absence,  or  obstruc- 

tion of  the  OS. 

2.  Malignant  disease  of  the  uterus. 

3.  Contracted  or  undilatable  vagina. 

4.  Pelvic  tumours. 

5.  Enlarged  ovariea 

6.  Vaginal  cystocele. 

7.  Stone  in  bladder. 

8.  Vaginal  hernia. 

9.  Prolapse  of  rectum. 

10.  Scybala,  or  faeces  in  rectum. 

11.  Swelling  of  soft  parts. 

12.  Unruptured  and  imperforate  hymen. 

13.  Rigidity  of  perineum. 

14.  Tumefaction  of  labia. 

(1.)  Small  or  Occluded  Os. — There  may  be  congeni- 
tal contraction  of  the  os,  or  its  narrowed  and  imper- 
forate state  may  be  due  to  disease.  The  cicatrices  of 
previous  lacerations  may  also  lead  to  its  contraction. 
Cases  are  reported  where  there  was  no  os  at  all. 

Labour  may  be  much  retarded  by  contracted  os, 
and  symptoms  of  powerless  labour  set  in.    In  other 
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cases  it  may  yield  to  vigorous  pains  before  much  time 
has  elapsed.  As  in  rigid  os,  laceration,  or  eren  separa- 
tion of  the  part  might  occur. 

TretUment, — If  the  uterine  paios  are  insufficient  to 
overcome  the  contraction  or  agglutination  of  the  os 
within  a  reasonable  time — that  is,  before  bad  symp- 
toms are  set  up — then  we  must  interfere.  Some  of 
the  relaxant  methods  noticed  under  rigid  os  may  be 
first  tried,  and  during  a  pain  the  finger  may  be  pressed 
against  the  contracted  part.  If  these  fail  in  inducing 
expansion,  incision  must  be  resorted  to,  as  in  ex- 
tremely rigid  os. 

271.  (2.)  Cancer  of  XTterus. — The  induration  re- 
salting  from  cancerous  deposit  presents  a  barrier  fre- 
quently to  the  descent  of  the  child.  Sometimes  the 
OS  yields  without  much  difficulty  to  the  force  of  the 
pains;  at  other  times  much  resistance  is  presented, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  incision.  Or  in  some 
cases  we  may  try  version  or  the  forceps  before  using 
the  knife  or  scissors,  which  operative  interference  may 
hasten  the  woman's  certainly  approaching  end.  I  have 
incised  in  one  case  where  the  rigidity  was  so  great 
that  neither  version  nor  the  forceps  were  practicable. 
Labour  was  facilitated  by  the  procedure,  and  the  fatal 
termination  was  not  apparently  hastened. 

(3.)  Narrowing  of  Vaginal  Canal. — Contraction 
and  induration  of  the  vagina  may  be  due  to  previous  in- 
flammation, suppuration,  or  laceration,  or  a  congenital 
defect.  In  some  females,  married  when  40  to  45 
years  old,  much  trouble  is  occasioned.  I  have  been 
consulted  by  several  where  the  vagina  was  so  narrow 
that  proper  connection  could  not  be  effected  until  the 
cartilaginous  hardness  was  softened  down  by  bougies 
or  tents,  or  cut  through  with  -&  bistoury.  When  con- 
nection is  completed,  and  conception  takes  place,  much 
opposition  may  be  offered  to  the  progress  of  the  labour. 
Steaming  and  application  of  lard  may  help  dilatation ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  incise  the 
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strictures  with  the  knife.  The  tight  bands  should  be 
cautiously  divided,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  not  to 
plunge  tibe  knife  into  adjoining  parts.  It  is  only  if 
the  head  utterly  fiedLs  to  dilate  the  Yagina,  and  the 
symptoms  of  powerless  labour  are  threatened,  that  we 
would  think  of  resorting  to  indsion. 

272.  (4.)  Pelvic  Tumours.— Yarious  growths,  fotty, 
fibrous,  or  malignant,  in  different  parts  of  the  pelvis, 
may  hinder  the  progress  of  labour.  If  small,  the  pro- 
gress of  labour  may  be  but  little  delayed ;  but  if  laiger, 
and  incompressible,  they  are  likely  to  prove  a  serious 
bar.  (See  fig.  17.) 

The  treatment^  that  is,  when  we  find  that  labour  is 
seriously  interfered  with,  will  depend  on  the  site  and 
nature  of  the  growth.  It  may  be  a  movable  one,  and 
capable  of  being  pushed  up  beyond  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  If  situated  pretty  high,  we  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  thus  putting  it  for  the  time  out  of  the  way. 
The  free  administration  of  chloroform  enables  us  to  do 
this  all  the  better.  If  we  succeed  in  placing  it  above 
the  brim,  its  maintenance  there  will  be  facilitated  by 
placing  the  female  on  her  elbows  and  knees  (as  in 
Thomas's  postural  treatment  for  prolapsed  funis),  until 
the  head  of  the  foetus  is  engaged  in  the  pelvis. 

Some  of  the  tumours  contain  fluid,  and  may  be 
evacuated  by  trocar  and  canula.  Others  are  too  solid 
to  be  thus  lessened.  In  some  instances,  the  tumour 
itself  may  be  removed.  The  head  has  forced  down 
and  separated  a  polypus ;  and  in  others  the  latter  has 
been  removed  by  the  scissors.  Cauliflower  excrescences 
have  been  removed  also ;  but  the  one  or  two  cases  of 
this  growth  I  have  seen  were  so  soft  as  not  to  be  a 
serious  impediment  at  all.  When  these  growths  are 
such,  in  respect  of  consistence,  site,  and  character,  that 
they  can  neither  be  compressed,  evacuated,  incised,  nor 
pui^ed  out  of  the  way,  we  may  be  compelled  to 
operate  on  the  infant.  The  forceps  may  in  some  cases 
succeed,  in  others  version.    In  others,  again,  we  may 
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have  to  perfonn  the  melancholy  duty  of  perforation. 
In  some  extreme  cases  the  passages  were  so  com- 
pletely blocked  by  tumour  that  the  Caesarian  section 
had  to  be  undertaken.  Where  these  cases  have  been 
left  to  the  natural  powers  alone,  they  have  often 
turned  out  fatal ;  partly  by  leading  to  exhaustion,  and 
partly  by  the  bruising  to  which  the  tumours  have 
been  subjected  during  labour. 

273.  (5.)  Ovarian  Tumonrs.  —  Usually  ovarian 
growths  are  carried  up  by  the  uterus  into  the  abdo- 


Fig.  17. 


mina]  cavity;  but  sometimes,  by  contracting  adhe- 
sions, they  remain  pelvic,  and  impede  labour.  Some- 
times, if  rapidly  formed,  a  cyst  will  fall  down  into  the 
recto-vaginal  septum,  and  be  felt  through  the  posterior 
vaginal  wall,  where,  also,  the  entire  ovary  may  gravi- 
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tate.  An  ovary  has  thus  proli^ised  .dnrixig  labour. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  ovanan  enlargement 
may  hinder  labour--(l.)  By  altering  the  long  axis  of 
the  uterus,  and  (2.)  by  obs^cting  tibie  pa^engea.  The 
treatment  is  shaped  a  good  deal  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  case  of  the  growths  previously  noticed.  They  may 
be  pushed  out  of  the  way  in  some  cases ;  in  others  the 
cyst  may  be  opened  by  trocar ;  while  some^  again,  may 
demand  forceps,  version,  or  cephalotripsy.  Dr  W.  S. 
Playfair  has  written  an  interesting  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject He  points  out  that  where  craniotomy  was  had 
recourse  to,  one-half  of  the  cases  terminated  &tally. 
He  warmly  recommends  puncture ;  and  doubtless  this 
is  the  most  conservative  plan.  We  should  try  to 
elevate  the  tumour  first;  then,  if  we  fail,  we  may 
puncture.  If  the  tumour  is  not  thereby  reduced, 
then  we  must  either  turn,  or  use  the  forceps  or  the 
perforator,  as  before  said.  We  do  not  see  how  per- 
foration should  have  been  so  fataL  K  it  is  carefully 
done,  there  should  be  less  risk  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
than  with  the  forceps,  because  we  thereby  reduce  the 
bulk  of  the  child,  and  thus  are  less  likely  to  bnuse 
the  tumour.  We  agree  with  Dr  Barnes,  that  in  such 
cases  it  is  best  to  induce  premature  labour.  We  be- 
lieve that  this,  on  the  whole,  would  be  the  most  con- 
servative method,  as  regards  both  mother  and  child, 
although  there  are  no  statistics  to  show  it 

274.  (6.)  Vaginal  Cystocele. — Pressure  by  the  head 
of  the  foetus  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  may  cause  it 
to  prolapse,  especially  if  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina 
be  relapsed ;  but  such  cases  happily  are  rare.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  direction  of  the  pubis — 
down-dragging  sensation,  and  almost  constint  desire 
to  pass  water,  and  inability  to  do  so  voluntarily,  though 
some  may  escape  on  the  recurrence  of  each  pain.  ThQ 
finger  will  detect  a  fluctuating  tumour  occupying  the 
anterior  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  covering,  to 
some  extent,  the  foetal  head.    We  can  push  our  finger 
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up  behind  the  tumour,  but  not  in  front.  This  tumour 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  bag  of  waters,  and  even  for 
a  hydrocephalic  head,  and  in  both  cases  punctured. 
These  were  great  blunders,  and  are  beacons  to  warn. 
No  pelvic  tumour  in  this  locality  should  be  punctured 
until  the  catheter  has  been  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
and  the  water  drawn  off.  A  tumour  of  this  kind  is  a 
source  of  more  evil  than  the  retardation  of  labour,  for 
there  is  some  risk  of  the  bladder  being  ruptured. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  early  introduction  of  a 
catheter  so  soon  as  a  fluctuating  tumour  is  detected. 
A  long  elastic  one  may  be  used,  and  it  should  be 
pointed  downwards  and  backwards.  We  should  also 
endeavour  to  elevate  the  presenting  part  during  the 
interval  of  a  pain,  when  catheterism  may  be  facilitated. 
If  we  do  not  succeed  in  emptying  the  bladder,  and  the 
labour  is  rendered  impossible  owing  to  the  tumour,  we 
may  have  to  tap  the  bladder  through  the  vagina. 
This  is  a  serious  step,  and  before  thinking  of  it  we 
must  make  out,  both  by  our  own,  and,  if  possible, 
another  man's  light,  that  it  is  imperatively  demanded. 

Distended  bladder,  without  prolapsus,  is  often  an 
occasion  of  retardation.  The  catheter  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  bladder  emptied. 

275.  (7.)  Stone  in  Bladder. — Vesical  calculi  large 
enough  to  impede  labour  are  rarely  met  with.  Several 
cases  are  reported  where  vaginal  lithotomy  was  per- 
formed ;  others  where  the  contusion  led  to  sloughing, 
and  vesico-vjiginal  fistula.  There  is  no  resource  left 
but  vaginal  lithotomy  if  the  labour  be  rendered  impos- 
sible, unless  the  calculus  might  be  pushed  up  above 
the  brim,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  descending  head. 

(8.)  Vaginid  Hernia. — loop  of  bowel  may  fall 
down  between  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and  impede 
labour,  if  impacted  with  hard  feeces.  I  have  met  with 
this  in  two  cases,  but  labour  was  but  little  retarded  in 
either.  "We  may  be  able  to  replace  the  gut,  and  allow 
the  head  -X)  come  down  before  it ;  at  other  times  we 
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may  have  to  use  the  foroepB,  but  theie  is  some,  risk  of 
injuring  the  boveL 

(9. )  Prolapse  of  Beotnm. — ^The  reotojn  maj  prolapse 
(rectocele),  and  impede  labour,  but  rarely  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  unless  much  impacted. 

(10.)  Scybala,  or  FsBoes  in  BeotnnL — ^This  rectal 
collection,  which  is  by  no  means  a  credit  to  the  wearer, 
may  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  descent  of  the  head,  but 
it  is  happily  not  difficult  to  get  rid  of  by  injection,  or 
scoop,  if  necessary.  The  removal  of  tikis  tumour  is 
not  a  very  agreeable  task ;  but  if  the  nurse  cannot 
extirpate  it,  the  doctor  had  better  do  so,  than  lose 
hours  of  valuable  time.  When  I  encounter  a  swelling 
of  this  nature,  I  administer  to  the  woman  both  warn- 
ing and  rebuke.  Some  authors  say  it  is  less  common 
among  the  higher  ranks,  but  sometimes  physic  is 
abhorred  by  those  in  good  station  as  strongly  as  by 
those  in  humbler  sphei'es. 

276.  (11.)  Swelling  of  Soft  Parts.— A  general 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  pelvis  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  proti*acted  detention  of  the  head  of  the 
child,  causing  an  impediment  to  the  circulation.  As 
it  is  an  evil  likely  to  grow  worse  the  longer  delivery 
is  delayed,  we  had  better  resort  to  the  forceps,  if  the 
head  is  making  but  very  little  progress. 

(12.)  XTnmptured  Hymen. — Conception  may  take 
place  although  the  oi)ening  is  very  small.  If  this 
condition  of  the  hymen  retards  labour — if  it  does  not 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  head — an  incision  will  have 
to  be  made.  A  small  one  will  suffice,  and  the  peri- 
neum should  be  well  supported  at  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  extension  of  the  cut. 

(13.)  Bigidity  of  Perineum. — ^This  condition  charac- 
terises primiparse  chiefly,  and  is  sometimes  associated 
with  veiy  unyielding  coccygeal  and  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ments. When  this  state  of  matters  exists,  we  have 
difficulty  in  getting  the  exploring  fingers  up  to  the  os, 
and  the  vagina  seems  to  encompass  them  like  a  band  of 
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leather.  If  the  parts  do  not  within  reasonable  time 
soften  and  dilate,  we  may  try  steaming,  lard,  and  per- 
haps antimony  or  chloroform. 

277.  We  have  seen  good  done  by  morphia  supposi- 
tories. Pessaries  of  lard,  wax,  and  palm-oil,  with  a 
little  belladonna,  help  somewhat.  The  chloroform  is 
undoubtedly  of  great  value  here,  because  it  relaxes  the 
perineal  muscles.  We  have  got  more  benefit  from  it 
in  this  rigidity  than  in  indurated  os,  where,  however, 
as  before  noticed,  it  does  good  in  many  cases.  The 
modem  practitioner  is  a  much  happier  man  (or  ought 
to  be)  in  presence  of  this  rigidity  than  his  ancestors, 
for  by  means  of  his  anaesthetics  he  drives  the  indxira- 
tion  away. 

There  is  one  caution  to  be  given  in  such  cases — that 
is,  not  to  be  applying  the  vis  a  tergo  in  the  shape  of 
ergot  or  strong  stimulation.  We  do  not  want  tremen- 
dous pains  in  rigid  perineum,  for  fear  of  extensive 
laceration.  Distension  must  precede  strong  propulsion. 
We  have  seen  ergot  in  such  a  case  occasion  a  tear  back 
to  the  sphincter  ani.  Instead,  then,  of  increasing  the 
pains,  one's  duty  is  to  watch  the  perineum,  and  support 
it  caI^efully.  Hamilton,  in  some  of  these  cases,  held  it 
until  he  was  exliausted  as  greatly  almost  as  he  was  in 
some  cases  of  craniotomy,  where  he  afterwards  had  to 
be  carried  home  in  his  sedan  chair.  If  we  could,  for 
love  or  money,  get  a  lady  doctor  to  settle  down  at  this 
business  of  holding  the  perineum  intelligently,  and 
with  automatic  regularity  and  steadiness,  it  would  be 
an  unmitigated  blessing. 

(14.)  T^efaction  of  Labia. — ^This  condition  may 
be  due  to  infiltration  of  serum,  or  sanguineous  engorge- 
ment, arising  from  impeded  circulation.  If  it  threatens 
to  hinder  the  exit  of  the  head  seriously,  it  must  be 
opened.  If  there  is  much  bleeding,  it  may  be  arrested 
by  perchloride  of  iron  or  compression. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

CLASS  II.  UNNATURAL  LABOUR. — ORDER  IV. 
DEFORMED  PELVIS. 

278.  Labour  is  obstrncted  in  the  second  stage  hj 
pelvic  deformiiyy  and  rendered  impossible  without  aid, 
or  even  impracticable  by  the  natural  way.  The  symp- 
toms are  those  of  powerless  labour. 

The  most  serious  instances  of  this  order  are  tliose 
where  the  brim  is  contracted,  or  where  osseous  tumours 
are  developed  on  the  sacrum.  Oblique  distortions 
especially  interfere  seriously  as  a  rule,  and  render 
perforation  necessary.  We  must  just  judge  each  case 
on  its  own  merits.  Some  may  be  delivered  by  the 
forceps,  others  may  require  craniotomy,  while  graver 
cases  occur  in  which  it  is  impracticable  to  deliver  even 
a  mutilated  foetus,  and  where  the  abdominal  incision 
must  be  resorted  to. 

In  some  instances,  a  living  child  may  come  through 
a  somewhat  seriously  contracted  pelvis,  owing  to  its 
being  small,  and  the  cranial  bones  not  very  well 
ossified;  therefore,  defonnity  j[?er  se  will  not  infallibly 
necessitate  extreme  measures.  There  are  few  expe- 
rienced practitioners  who  have  not  known  of  instances 
where  craniotomy  has  been  performed,  and  yet  where, 
on  a  future  occasion,  a  living  child  has  passed  through 
the  same  pelvis  safely,  and  without  even  the  use  of  the 
forceps. 

Pelvic  Diameters  through  which  a  Living  Child  of 
average  size  may  pass. — There  ia  a  good  deal  of  con- 
trariety among  obstetricians  with  respect  to  this  point. 
Some  say  that  a  living  child  at  the  full  time  cannot 
pasB  through  a  smaller  (antero-posterior)  diameter  than 
3  mcbea,  while  others  go  baif-aii-inch  higher  and 
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lower:  3  to  3]^  inches  would  appear  to  be  the  limit,  and 
under  this  craniotomy.  Even  with  a  small  conjugate 
diameter  like  this  there  will  be  no  little  delay,  and 
necessity  for  the  forceps. 

279.  Diameter  through  which  a  FcBtus  may  be 
Extracted  PiecemeaL — There  is  the  same  discrepancy 
here  in  regard  to  the  smallest  diameter  through  which 
the  broken-up  foetus  can  be  drawn.  All  we  can  say  is 
this,  that  there  are  cases  reported  where  the  mangled 
foetus  has  been  dragged  through  a  conjugate  of  1} 
inches.  But,  then,  is  it  safe  to  do  this  1  We  think 
not.  The  general  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  per- 
foration is  demanded  where  the  antero-posterior  is 
tinder  2^  to  3  inches,  and  the  Caesarian  section  when 
it  is  nnder  1^  inches.  These  operations  we  shall  de- 
scribe further  on. 

Symptoms  in  Obstructed  Labour, — The  symptoms 
were  said  to  be  those  of  powerless  labour,  previously 
described;  but  there  are  some  differences  to  be  noticed. 
The  head  does  not  get  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  may 
jam  the  uterus  against  the  brim;  or,  if  it  does  so  for  a 
certain  way,  it  may  crush  it  against  the  hard  part  of  a 
tiunour,  and  thus  inflammation  and  sloughing,  or  even 
rupture  of  the  uterus,  may  be  occasioned.  The  vagina 
may  be  contused  also,  and  inflammation  and  sloughing 
ensue,  leading,  perhaps,  to  an  opening  into  the  bladder 
or  rectum.  It  is  such  cases,  when  allowed  to  go  on, 
that  furnish  those  painful  affections,  such  as  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  which,  happily,  however,  are  no  longer 
a  source  of  opprobrium  to  the  doctor. 

The  child  may  suffer  also  from  the  compression  of  its 
head,  the  cranial  bones  may  be  fractured,  and  slough- 
ing of  the  scalp  may  set  in.  It  is  a  moot-point  whether 
the  foundation  of  future  cerebral  disease,  leading,  it  may 
be,  to  mental  defects,  is  not  laid  by  this  compression  of 
the  foetal  head. 

Treatment  of  Obstructed  Labour. — We  must  judge 
each  case,  as  before  said,  on  its  own  metitA.  li 
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obstruction  is  not  great^  vendon,  or  the  forceps,  may 
suffice;  and  the  former  will  enable  us  to  bring  a  child 
through  a  somewhat  narrower  brim  than  if  the  forceps 
are  used.  If  it  is  serious,  craniotomy  (or  cephalotripsy, 
to  those  who  prefer  it),  or  the  Gsesaiian  section,  may  be 
necessitated. 

There  will  likely  be  much  care  and  attention  re- 
quired in  the  after-treatment. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OBSTETRIC  OPERATIONS. — I.  VERSION,  OR  TURNING. 

280.  This  is  the  operation  by  which  one  presenta- 
tion is  changed  for  another  more  suitable  one ;  and  it 
has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  Turn- 
ing is  a  term  also  applied  by  some  to  the  correction  of 
mal-positions,  but  not  with  strict  propriety. 

It  is  an  operation  by  which  we  ai'e  enabled  in  many 
cases  to  save  both  mother  and  child,  the  forceps  being 
impracticable,  and  the  only  otlier  alternative  being 
craniotomy.  As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  the  forceps 
is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  discoveries  ever  made  in 
connection  with  our  ai*t,  but  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
its  achievements  have  been  greater  than  those  which 
the  hand,  soft  as  the  maternal  parts,  is  capable  of 
effecting.  Par6,  who  taught  us  its  great  value  (since 
that  time  the  limits  of  its  utility  and  power  have  been 
much  extended),  certainly  merits  the  praise  awarded  to 
the  greater  obstetric  lights;  and  as  the  great  and 
widely-lamented  Simpson's  name  is  recalled  to  us  when 
we  administer  chloroform,  so  may  we  think  of  Par6  as 
we  go  in  quest  of  a  foot,  and  in  bringing  it  successfully 
down,  mayhap,  save  the  lives  of  hoik  mother  and 
child. 
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Some  statistics  are  given  showing  the  value  of  the 
operation,  but  we  know  none  that  are  satisfactory. 
One  reason  is,  that  we  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  con- 
ditions demanding  it;  some,  for  example,  recommend- 
ing it  in  cases  of  contracted  biim,  others  using  the 
forceps  instead.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  condition 
requiring  it  in  many  cases  killed  the  patient,  and  there- 
fore the  operation  could  not  fitly  be  blamed. 

281.  From  the  statistics  given  by  Dr  Churchill,  in 
his  admirable  book,  it  would  appear  that  the  operation 
was  fatal  to  the  mother  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  14, 
and  to  the  child  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  3.  This  would 
indicate  it  to  be  a  rather  serious  operation  (and,  indeed, 
authors  usually  represent  it  as  such);  but  if  we  reflect 
that,  as  before  said,  the  complication  or  condition  re- 
quiring the  operation  had,  in  many  cases,  to  do  more, 
or  altogether^  with  the  fatal  result,  we  will  not  view  it 
as  so  very  grave.  Our  own  experience,  now,  in  this 
operation,  not  very  small,  leads  us  to  this  conclusion; 
and  we  subjoin  a  table  in  order  to  show  the  results  in 
the  cases  which  we  have  had  to  deal  with : — 


Cause  of  Operation. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

Mother 
Died. 

Children 
Died. 

8 

2 

Transverse  presentations,  

19 

1 

5 

3 

1 

38 

3 

3 

This  table  shows  hardly  2  per  cent,  of  deaths  in 
the  case  of  the  mother,  and  only  1  in  7  as  regards 
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the  child.  In  some  of  the  cases  there  was  flooding, 
and  in  others  a  tetanic  uterus  to  deal  with,  and  no 
little  difficulty  alike  in  getting  the  hand  up  and  the 
child  delivered.  The  single  death  was  a  case  of  arm 
presentation,  and  the  woman  was  subjected  to  much 
rough  usage  before  we  arrived.  She  succumbed  to 
inflammation  and  sloughing.  A  report  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  "  Lancet^"  1870. 

282.  It  is  usual  to  divide  version  into  two  orders, 
podalic  and  cephalic.    Let  us  notice  the  podalic  first 

FodcUic  Version. — ^This  is  usually  the  best  method 
in  placenta  praevia,  in  transverse  presentations  or  cross- 
births  generally,  in  convulsions,  in  prolapse  of  the 
cord,  in  ruptured  uterus,  and  it  might  aliso  be  had 
recourse  to  in  cases  of  sudden  death  of  the  mother 
during  labour,  instead  of  incising  the  abdomen.  It  is 
a  strongly  controverted  point  whether  or  not,  in  cases 
of  pelvic  deformity,  especially  contracted  brim,  version 
should  not  be  tried  instead  of  the  long  forceps,  or  even 
craniotomy.  This  was  recommended  by  Ould,  Burton, 
Denman,  and  others;  and  it  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
late  Sir  James  SimpsoiL  Dr  Keiller  also,  a  gentle- 
man of  vast  practical  experience,  is  in  favour  of  it. 
We  have  probably  substituted  turning  for  the  long 
forceps  as  often  as  most  men  of  our  years,  and  are 
happy  to  say,  with  most  gratifying  success.  We  have 
now  on  several  occasions  succeeded  in  delivering  by 
turning  in  such  cases,  where  the  high  forceps  opera- 
tion completely  failed,  and  where  perforation  was  the 
only  other  alternative.  Some  of  these  cases  we  have 
reported :  see  **  Edin.  Med.  Joum."  for  March,  1867. 
The  grounds  for  commending  it  are  as  follows :— (1.) 
The  bi-mastoid  diameter  is  at  least  half-an-inch  less 
than  the  bi-parietal,  and,  in  turning,  it  is  the  bi-mastoid 
which  engages  the  pelvis  first.  (2.)  The  head  is  not 
so  compressible  under  the  uterine  expulsive  force  as  it 
is  under  the  traction  we  employ  in  turning.  When 
the  vertex  does  not  enter  the  pelvis  easily,  the  head 
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is  bulged  out,  and  its  bi-parietal  diameter  is  increased; 
but  when,  as  in  turning,  the  bi-mastoid  diameter  enters 
6rst,  the  bi-parietal,  under  the  traction  we  apply, 
does  not  widen  out,  but  becomes  compressed.  Bodies 
can  sometimes  be  more  readily  drawn  through  an 
opening;  or  canal,  than  pushed  through  it.  (3.)  The 
bi-temporal  diameter  Ls  about  half-an-inch  less  than  the 
bi-parietaL  In  vei'tex  presentations  the  chin  lies  on 
the  sternum,  and  therefore  the  vertex  and  the  bi-parie- 
tal part  of  the  head  enters  the  brim  first — that  is,  with 
the  larger  diameter  (the  bi-parietal)  opposed  to  the 
antero-posterior.  In  turning,  on  the  contrary,  the 
chin  is  extended,  and  the  bi-parietal  diameter  enters 
the  widest  part  of  the  pelvis.  (4.)  Version  may  be  at- 
tempted at  an  earlier  period  than  embryotomy,  as  a  rule ; 
and  thus  we  may  spare  the  woman  the  risks  of  delay. 

The  cases  suitable  for  this  line  of  treatment  are 
where  the  conjugate  diameter  is  about  3  inches. 

Drawbacks, — ^1.)  We  are  apt  to  lose  children  in  turn- 
ing from  compression  of  cord,  or  over-extension  of  neck ; 
but  the  former,  at  least,  as  we  shall  notice  in  describ- 
ing the  method  of  operating,  may  be  in  part  avoided. 
(2.)  The  traction  required  may  be  so  great  as  to  con- 
tuse the  maternal  parts  seriously.  (3.)  We  may  mis- 
calctdate  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis,  and,  after  usin^ 
strong  traction,  fail,  and  have  to  perforate  after  alL 

We  have  had  to  perforate  after  turning  (in  a  case 
we  saw,  with  Dr  Furley,  a  short  time  ago),  but  that  is 
the  only  one  out  of  many,  and  the  mother  recovered  well. 

Despite  these  disadvantages,  we  are  inclined  to  join 
the  other  groat  men  in  reconmiending  it,  believing  that 
the  good,  in  well-selected  cases,  we  are  able  to  get  from 
it  will  outweigh  any  little  evil  that  may  attach  to  it. 

283.  Method  of  Operating  in  Podalic  Version. — 
Place  the  patient  on  the  left-lateral  position,  with  the 
nates  at  ihe  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  knees  drawn  up 
towards  the  abdomen.  Make  the  nurse  elevate  the 
right  leg  a  little ;  or,  if  you  have  no  reliable  nnrse^ 
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to  have  the  female  well  ansesthetised),  and  favours  the 
relaxation  of  the  os  uteri.  If  the  membranes  are  un- 
ruptured, we  make  the  hand  ascend  as  far  as  possible 
without  breaking  them,  as  this  preserves  the  liquor 
amnii  better,  a  medium  of  vast  service  in  this  operar 
tion.    Sir  James  Simpson  was  wont  to  object  to  this 


Fig.  19. 


rupturing  of  the  bag  high  up,  on  the  ground  that  we 
might  lacerate  the  edge  of  the  placenta.  With  all 
deference  to  the  great  departed,  we  have  always  thought 
that  this  was  a  very  feeble  objection.  We  can  ascer- 
tain tolerably  well  where  the  placenta  is  implanted, 
even  before  operating,  and  thus  easily  avoid  it.  When 

R 
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we  know  where  the  maelstrom  is,  we  can  avoid  being 
engulphed.  We  have  ruptured  very  often  high  up, 
and  never  so  much  as  scratched  the  pkoenta.  When 
we  rupture  the  membranes,  our  hand  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  fcetus,  and  during  the  onset  of  a  pain  we 
should  lay  it  flat  on  the  child.  If  we  have  not  previ- 
ously known  the  position  of  the  in£uit — ^whether  ab- 
domino-anterior  or  dorso-anterior — ^we  must  seek  for 
its  abdomen,  where  we  will  be  sure  to  find  a  foot. 
Sir  James  Simpson,  Dr  Radford,  and  others,  say  that 
we  may  be  content  with  one  1^,  the  furthest  off  one 
being  preferable.  Well,  if  there  is  not  much  room  to 
work,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  one  (the  furthest  off  one) ; 
but  if  we  can  clutch  two,  it  is  very  much  preferable  so 
to  do.  We  say  this  advisedly,  after  trying  both  plans 
pretty  extensively.  With  one  leg  only,  you  will  not, 
as  a  rule,  effect  version  so  readily  as  with  two. 

284.  Those  who  recommend  one  only,  do  so  on  the 
ground  that,  when  the  other  thigh  is  up,  it  dilates  the 
passages  more,  and  thus  renders  injurious  compression 
of  the  funis  less  likely.  But  this  will  hardly  com- 
pensate for  the  greater  difficulty  in  turning ;  and  we 
may  obviate  this  compression  by  drawing  the  child 
cautiously  down,  and  relieving  the  cord  as  we  do  so. 
The  ascent  of  the  head  may  be  helped  by  the  external 
right  hand,  as  also  the  descent  of  the  breech.  There 
is  another  plan  we  have  adopted  to  facilitate  the  re- 
volution of  the  child — ^viz.,  to  push  the  head  up  with 
the  thumb  of  the  internal  hand  as  we  draw  the  feet 
down  with  the  fingers.  We  cannot  do  much  in  this 
way  (the  fingers  of  the  same  hand  exerting  force  in 
opposite  directions),  but  a  little  helps.  If  a  second 
foot  cannot  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty,  we 
may  be  content  with  one;  but  bear  in  mind  that 
turning  cannot  be  so  easily  accomplished  with  one. 
A  piece  of  tape  around  the  foetal  ankle  is  useful  in 
extreme  cases,  where  the  uterus  contracts  very  strongly. 
It  enables  us  the  more  easily  to  bring  down  the  breedi 
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and  promote  revolution.  When  the  breech  is  in  the 
pelvis,  we  should  just  make  very  slight  traction,  assist- 
ing the  pains  a  little,  and  not  hurrying  delivery. 
When  the  umbilicus  appears,  a  fold  of  the  cord  should 
be  drawn  down,  so  as  to  prevent  stretching  or  crush- 
ing of  its  vessels.    As  these  vessels  are  spiral,  stretch- 


Fig.  20. 


ing  is  as  injurious  as  compression,  and  leads  in  the 
same  way  to  diminution  of  their  calibre,  thus  impeding 
circulation.  We  should  help,  if  necessary,  one  shoul- 
der into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  other  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubis.  (See  fig.  20.)  The  head  is  thus 
placed  in  the  most  suitable  position  for  its  transit 
through  the  brim.    Help  first  one  and  then  the  other 
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arm  down  across  the  chest.  The  face  of  the  child  may 
be  helped  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  hj  placmg 
the  left  hand  on  the  abdomen  and  the  right  hand  on 
the  back.  (See  fig.  21.)  Turn  the  n%pe  of  the  neck 
up  under  the  symphysis  pubis  as  the  head  is  passing 
the  perineum,  and  direct  the  back  towards  the  mons 


Kg.  21. 


veneris.  Aid  can  be  rendered  in  the  delivery  of  the 
head,  when  required,  by  hooking  a  finger  into  the 
mouth  (see  fig.  22),  introduced  either  by  tiie  vagina  or 
the  rectum.  The  drawing  down  of  the  head,  to  avoid 
compression  of  the  cord,  Aould  not  be  unduly  delayed. 
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In  all  cases  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  hand  is 
dean,  the  nails  shortened,  and,  in  regard  to  the  woman, 
that  her  bladder  and  rectum  are  previously  evacuated. 

285.  The  Hand  to  be  employed.— A  few  remarks 
under  this  head  may  not  be  amiss.  Some  recommend 
the  right,  others  the  left.    We  strongly  approve  of  the 


Fig.  22. 


left  hand  in  most  cases,  believing  that  version  can  be 
more  easily  accomplished  by  it.  In  the  ordinary  posi- 
tion in  which  the  woman  is  placed,  the  left  hand  can 
be  introduced  more  readily,  for  the  following  reasons : 
— (1.)  The  knuckles  of  the  left  hand  adaigiVi  ^<&i&si^n^ 
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better  to  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum.  (2.)  The  left 
hand  and  fore-arm  form  a  carve  more  easily  and 
naturally  than  the  right,  in  correspondence  -wiik  the 
passages.  (3.)  On  using  the  right  hand,  the  knuddes 
impinge  against  the  pubis,  and  the  hand  and  fore-arm 
cannot  ascend  backwards  and  upwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  brim  without  bending  the  wrist  back  in  an  un- 
natural and  restrained  degree.  (4.)  In  using  the  left^ 
the  right  is  set  free  to  render  important  external  aid. 
(5.)  ^e  left  hand  is  frequently  rather  smaller  than 
the  right,  a  thing  of  great  importance  in  difficult  casea 

In  some  cases,  where  the  child  is  lying  in  the 
abdomino-anterior  position,  we  may  succeed  better 
with  the  right  hand.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where 
there  is  not  plenty  of  liquor  amnii 

The  more  Difficult  Cases  of  Version, — ^When  there 
is  abundance  of  liquor  amnii,  and  in  multiparous  cases, 
with  a  roomy  pelvis,  version  is  a  simple  matter ;  but 
where  the  fluid  has  been  long  drained  away,  and  the 
parts  have  become  dry  and  hot,  where  perhaps,  also, 
the  uterus  ia  tetanically  contracted,  the  case  is  one  of 
difficulty.  Occasionally,  indeed,  in  presence  of  such 
circumstances,  we  will  be  baffled ;  or  if  we  attempt  it, 
we  run  the  risk  of  lacerating  the  parts — of  rupturing 
the  uterus  itself.  In  those  extreme  cases  a  paramount 
pre-requisite  is  thorough  anaesthesia.  This  relaxes  the 
spasm,  and  may  enable  the  hand  gradually  to  ascend 
and  clutch  a  foot.  If  chloroform  fedls,  a  grain  of 
tartarated  antimony  may  be  tried  before  hanHiTig  the 
infant  over  to  the  perforator,  and  the  woman  to  the 
dangers  of  craniotomy.  We  have  seen  antimony  in- 
duce the  most  surprising  relaxation  in  some  of  these 
cases. 

286.  Combined  External  and  Internal  Version; 
the  Bi-polar,  or  Hicks'  Method. — Dr  Braxton  Hicks 
has  originated  a  novel  and  very  useful  mode  of  version, 
a  fiill  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  his  monograph 
on  the  subject     On  Combined  External  and  Internal 
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Tersioii,"  1864).  The  doctor's  plan  is  as  follows : — 
Take  a  case  of  podalic  version,  the  head  presenting. 
Well,  by  a  finger  or  two  of  the  left  hand,  you  push  up 
first  the  head,  then  the  shoulder ;  while  simultaneously, 
with  your  right  hand  externally  applied,  you  bear 
down  the  breech.  You  may  thus  be  able  to  hook  the 
knee  or  a  foot  with  a  finger  or  two,  and  bring  them 
down.  The  uterus  aids  the  work,  especially  when  the 
f(etu8  lies  at  an  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  womb,  in 
consequence  of  the  well  known  bias  which  it  has  to 
bring  the  long  axis  of  the  child  in  correspondence  with, 
or  parallel  to,  its  own.  We  have  noticed  this  operation 
at  length  in  an  article,  published  in  the  "  Edm.  Med. 
Joum."  for  Nov.  1869.  The  advantages  of  this  plan 
are  as  follows : — (1.)  You  are  spared  the  necessity  of 
introducing  the  hand  within  the  uterus,  a  plan  which 
might  be  fraught  with  risk,  in  the  way  of  laceration, 
inflammation,  or  septic  poisoning.  (2.)  You  may  be 
able  to  turn  in  some  cases  of  placenta  prsevia  where  the 
OS  is  too  rigid  to  admit  the  entire  hand.  (3.)  In  con- 
TuLdons  (where  turning  is  frequently  the  best  plan),  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  accomplish  delivery  with  as 
little  peripheral  irritation  as  possible,  and  Hicks' method 
implies  a  smaller  amount  of  handling  of  the  parturient 
canal  than  the  other.  (4.)  In  cases  of  co-arctation  of 
the  pelvic  brim,  where  version  is  preferred  to  the 
forceps,  we  are  enabled  to  turn  at  an  earlier  period,  as 
we  do  not  require  the  os  to  be  much  dilated;  and 
thus  delivery  may  be  effected  before  the  "  waters"  are 
drained  away,  and  uterine  spasm  sets  in,  and  ere  the 
woman  becomes  exhausted.  (5.)  In  some  cases  of 
extreme  depression,  arising  from  loss  of  blood,  exhaust- 
ing discharges,  or  protracted  ill-health,  the  patient  may 
be  spared  the  shock  of  introducing  the  hand,  where  it 
may  be  Aeedfril  to  turn. 

Difficvltiea  cmd  Risks  of  the  Method, — (1.)  It  is 
difficult  of  performance,  if  not  impossible,  when  the 
liquor  anmii  haa  been  evacuated,  and  the  uterus  is 
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contractdng  strongly.  Still  under  chloroform  the 
breech  may  be  d^ressed  a  little  from  -without.  (2.) 
Excess  of  liquor  amnii  impedes  (though  not  so  much  as 
its  absence),  by  rendering  the  foetus  too  mobile,  and 
preventing  us  from  bearing  on  it  so  welL  (3.)  The 
actions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  contortions 
of  the  female,  hinder,  but  not  so  much  under  chloro- 
form. (4.)  lliickness  of  uterine  and  abdominal  walls 
is  an  obstacle.  If  the  woman  has  a  deal  of  adipose 
tissue  anteriorly,  no  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  discovering  and  bearing  on  the  breech. 

Hiska, — ^These  are  not  great.  We  might  set  up 
metritis  by  the  external  pressure,  and  we  might  con- 
vert a  head  presentation  into  a  transverse  one. 

287.  Cephalic  Versioii,  or  Version  by  the  Head. — 
This  was  the  method  employed  in  the  earlier  times  of 
obstetric  science,  podalic  version  not  being  practised 
imtil  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  ancients,  the 
doctrine  was  strongly  held,  and  properly  so,  that  the 
head  was  the  natural  presentation;  and,  accordingly, 
Hippocrates,  and  others,  recommended  that,  when  any 
other  part  presented,  it  should  be  made  to  recede,  so 
that  the  head  might  be  brought  down.  This  method 
of  turning  fell  into  desuetude,  but  was  revived  by 
Flamant,  of  Strasburg  in  1795. 

It  is  only  warrantable — (1.)  When  the  head  is  not 
far  removed  from  the  brim.  This  is  pointed  out  by 
Van  Swieten  in  his  "  Comment.,"  vol.  xiv.  p.  14.  (2.) 
When  the  pelvis  is  roomy.  (3.)  When  the  foetus  is 
mobile;  that  is  to  say,  the  liquor  amnii  ishould  not 
have  escaped  long,  nor  the  uterus  have  begun  to  clasp 
the  foetus  firmly. 

This  mode,  under  favourable  conditions,  may  be 
adopted  in  a  shoulder  presentation. 

Method  of  Fer/orming  Cephalic  Version, — To  substi- 
tute the  head  for  the  shoidder,  we  must  push  up  the 
latter,  then  grasp  the  head,  and  bring  it  down  to  the 
brim    With  the  external  hand  the  uterus  is  to  be 
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steadied,  and,  by  means  of  it,  we  may  also  elevate  the 
pelvic  exti*emity  of  the  foetus  towards  the  middle  line. 
Dr  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  written  an  excellent 
paper  on  this  subject,  says  that  we  may  succeed  well 
by  applying  the  fingers  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders,  and 
the  thumb  to  the  axilla,  or  to  such  a  part  as  will  give 
us  lateral  force ;  and  then,  with  the  external  hand, 
pressure  is  made  so  as  to  dislodge  the  breech,  and  cause 
it  to  ascend  towards  the  middle  line.  The  head  is  thus, 
without  direct  force  being  applied  to  it,  brought  to  the 
brim.  In  all  cases,  we  must  ascertain  beforehand  the 
true  position  of  the  head. 

288.  Turning  by  External  Manipulation  Alone. — 
ToWigand  ("  Wigand  undGumfrecht's Hamburg  Mag.," 
1807),  is  due  the  credit  of  pointing  out  most  fully  the 
amount  that  may  be  achieved  by  external  manipidation 
alone;  that  is,  where  the  liquor  amnii  is  pi-esent. 
However,  it  was  chiefly  cephab'c  version  that  he  effected 
in  this  manner.  The  subject  has  been  handled  ably 
also  by  Martin,  of  Jena,  and  by  Dr  A.  Mattei ;  and 
nimierous  German  obstetricians  of  eminence,  such  as 
Scanzoni,  Naegel6,  Busch,  Kilian,  and  Ameth,  have 
written  in  approval  of  it.  Dr  Mattei  ("  Essai  sur 
FAccouchement  Physiologique,"  p.  185)  has  given  it  the 
most  strenuous  support,  and  pointed  out  that  it  is 
suitable  not  only  for  transverse,  but  likewise  for  breech 
cases.  He  says  that  the  breech  may  be  carried  up 
to  the  fundus,  and  the  head  brought  to  the  brim  by 
external  manipulation.  The  able  Corsican  is,  perhaps, 
like  his  fellow-countryman,  Gambetta,  of  a  ra^er  san- 
guine turn;  and,  in  his  zeal  for  an  operation  in  which 
he  himself  has  been  pretty  successful,  has  become 
blinded  to  some  of  its  difficulties  and  risks.  Of  course, 
the  operation  Is  done  in  such  cases  before  labour  has 
set  in ;  the  mal-presentation  being  made  out  by  auscul- 
tation, palpation,  and  the  vaginal  touch;  but  who 
can  tell  but  that  the  foetus  may  rectify  its  position,  if 
not  interfered  with,  as  undoubtedly  sometimd^t  happensi 
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Another  objection  to  it  is  the  risk  of  exciting  uterine 
action  prematorelT.  Thirdly,  we  object  to  altering 
a  breech  presentation,  because  it  xuraally  does  well 
Fourthly,  We  may  fidl  in  altering  the  presentation,  and 
mayhap,  by  manipulating  the  uterua^  set  up  metritis. 
Never,  therefore,  attempt  to  change  a  nates  presentation. 
The  recommendation  to  turn  during  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  and  before  labour  has  been  spontaneously 
initiated,  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  proceeding. 

289.  How  to  Turn  by  Ertemal  Xanipnlation.— 
The  female  is  placed  on  her  back,  and  then,  with  one 
hand,  continuous  pressure  downwards  is  made  on  that 
part  of  the  foetus  lying  nearest  the  os,  while,  with 
the  other  hand,  the  other  part  of  the  body  is  elevated. 
Then  gentle,  yet  steady,  force  is  begun  in  tiie  interval  of 
a j pain,  and  continueid  till  it  has  commenced;  but 
during  its  acme  the  uterus  is  supported  by  both  hands, 
and  aided  in  completing  the  version.  It  is  further 
recommended  that,  when  the  pain  is  going  on,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  on  the  side  corresponding  to 
that  part  which  we  wish  to  present.  A  cushion  may 
be  placed  between  the  hand  and  the  abdomen  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  uterus,  &c.  After  the  cessation  of  the 
pain,  the  woman  is  again  placed  on  her  back.  When 
we  have  got  the  part  down  which  we  desire  should  pre- 
sent, it  is  as  well  to  rupture  the  bag  of  waters,  and  tiius 
allow  the  uterus  to  grasp  the  foetus  better,  and  so  pre- 
vent it  from  returning  to  its  mal-position. 

290.  Dangers  to  the  Mother  from  the  operation  of 
Turning. — These  we  shall  detail,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
may  state  that  we  have  seen  very  little  in  the  way  of 
bad  result  in  our  own  practice.  If  great  care  be  taken, 
anaesthetising  the  woman  well,  and  not  forcing  the  hand 
recklessly  into  the  uterus  (or,  in  Hicks*  method,  not 
using  too  much  external  force),  seeing  also  that  the 
hands  are  clean,  and  the  nails  pared,  and  that  the 
rectum  and  bladder  are  evacuated,  we  may  lessen  the 
attendant  evils.    If  we  also  begin  the  operation  at  as 
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early  a  period  of  the  labour  as  possible,  it  will  conduce 
to  safety  and  success.  The  dangers  are— To  the  mother : 
(1.)  Bisk  of  lacerating  parts,  or  rupturing  uterus. 
(2.)  Inflammation  from  irritation,  &c.,  of  the  operation. 
(3.)  Puerperal  fever,  or  phlebitis,  from  the  same.  (4.) 
Serious,  if  not  fatal,  nervous  shock.  To  the  child  they 
are :  (1.)  Death  from  compression  of  the  cord  (that  is, 
in  podalic  version),  and  consequent  interruption  of  cir- 
culation. (2.)  Death  from  over-extension  of  the  neck. 
(3.)  Dislocation  of  spine  or  thighs.  (4.)  Laceration,  or 
even  separation  of  limbs  (see  a  case  reported  by  us  in 
"  Lancet,"  1870).    (5.)  Compression  of  the  head. 

We  have,  happily,  as  regards  the  mother,  seen  few 
of  those  evils  in  our  own  practice. 

After-Treatment, — If  the  case  have  been  a  pretty 
difficult  one,  the  woman  may  have  TT\^xxx.  liq.  Morph. 
Hyd,  She  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  if  abdominal  ten- 
derness or  pain  were  setting  in,  we  would  repeat  the 
opiate,  substituting  for  the  morphia  a  grain  of  Pu.  Opii. 
A  counter-irritant,  such  as  turpentine  over  the  abdo- 
men, or  hot  poultices,  ought  also  to  be  applied. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

INSTKUMENTS  EMPLOYED  IN  LABOUR. 

291.  (2.)  The  Vectis,  or  Lever. — This  instrument 
was  probably  invented  by  Eoonhuysen,  and  conmiuni- 
cated  by  hini  to  Dr  Chamberlen  the  elder.  It  is  a 
single  blade,  curved  and  fenestrated.  It  is  employed  as  a 
lever,  and  as  a  tractor.  As  a  tractor  we  will  get  very 
little  good  from  it,  for  when  we  begin  to  use  moderate 
force  it  invariably  slips.  It  can  never,  therefore,  com- 
pete with  the  forceps,  or  be  a  substitute  for  this  instru- 
ment. Asa  lever  we  cannot  make  much  use  of  it  either. 
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for,  as  we  have  to  make  a  fulcrum  of  the  maternal 
parts,  these  may  be  seriously  contused,  and  slou^  after- 
wards. There  are  some  mal-positions  of  the  hiead  that 
may  be  corrected  with  it,  such  as  when  the  occiput  is 
extended  backwards,  and  where  we  may  alter  it  to  a 
vertex  presentation.  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  were  it  left  entirely  out  of  the  obstetrii;  bag,  the 
practitioner  would  rarely,  if  ever,  have  cause  to  rue  it. 
In  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Institution,  under  the  skilled 
mastership  of  Dr  Collins,  the  vectus  was  used  only  three 
times  in  upwards  of  16,000  cases. 

(3.)  The  Fillet. — This  is  an  instrument  made  with 
ribbon  or  whalebone,  about  an  inch  wide,  and  12  inches 
long,  and  used  for  tractile  purposes.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed (1.)  where  there  is  much  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  ike  shoxdders,  the  instrument  being  placed  under  the 
axilla ;  (2.)  in  breech  cases  where  trsiction  is  needed. 
Here  we  make  it  encircle  the  groin. 

292.  (4.)  The  Blunt  Hook.— This  is  also  employed 
as  a  tractor,  and -often  with  considerable  benefit.  With 
it  we  may  aid  the  descent  of  the  breech  or  shoxdders, 
or,  in  some  cases,  the  knees.  It  may  be  also  fixed  in 
the  orbit,  or  foramen  magnum,  in  cases  of  craniotomy. 

Method  of  Employing  it. — "Warm  and  grease  iJie 
instrument ;  introduce  the  hand  to  the  part  of  the  foetus 
where  we  wish  to  apply  the  hook,  and  make  the  latter 
then  glide  cautiously  along  the  palm.  The  instrument 
may  be  withdrawn  if  necessary  when  the  part  is  at  the 
vulva. 

(5.)  The  Forceps.  —  Now  we  arrive  at  an  instru- 
ment which  it  is  impossible  to  laud  too  highly,  or  ade- 
quately to  estimate  the  good  which  it  has  achieved. 
Before  its  invention,  there  was  nothing  to  assist  the 
expulsive  uterine  force  in  the  way  of  traction,  save  by 
a  hook,  that  lacerated  and  injured  the  child,  and  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  an  incalculable  number  of 
infants  perished,  which  the  forceps,  had  they  been  in 
existence,  would  have  saved. 
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The  great  invention  is  due  to  Dr  Paul  Chamberlen, 
the  date  being  about  1647.  Since  that  period  count- 
less instruments  have  been  introduced, 
their  various  authors  believing  that 
they  had  achieved  improvements  on 
those  of  their  neighbours ;  but,  in  many 
cases,  judging  from  the  production,  the 
time  might  have  been  more  profitably 
occupied.  There  are  two  lands,  the 
long  and  short;  but  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sir  James  Simpson's,  (fig.  23,) 
one  pair  is  adapted  both  for  high  and 
low  operations.  This  may  be  termed 
either  the  long-short,  or  the  short-long, 
instrument.  It  is  a  useful  pair  of  for- 
ceps, but  somewhat  heavy. 

293.  Short  Forceps. — These  are  em- 
ployed only  when  the  head  is  well  down 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  or  on  the 
perineum.  Their  average  length  is 
about  12  inches,  8  of  which  go  to  the 
blade.  Some  have  a  second  curve 
added,  the  convexity  to  correspond  with  the  sacral 
cavity,  and  the  concavity  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  but 
this  Ls  only  of  advantage  in  long-forceps  cases,  where 
the  blades  traverse  the  axis  of  the  brim  as  well  as  of 
the  outlet.  Their  greatest  width,  when  locked,  is  about 
3  inches,  and  the  distance  between  the  extremities  of 
the  blades  is  about  an  inch.  The  opening,  or  fenestra, 
in  each  blade  is  about  3  inches  long,  and  1  wide,  and 
its  object  is  to  contribute  to  the  lightness  of  the 
instrument,  and  take  off*  some  pressure  from  the 
foetal  head.  It  also  adds  less*  to  the  size  of  the 
child's  head.  The  forceps  invented  by  the  late  Dr 
Ziegler  (a  gentleman  of  much  actimen  and  great 
obstetric  skill)  are  about  the  simplest  as  regards 
application  agoing.  My  friend,  Dr  Cappie,  originated 
a  pair,  where  the  handle  unscrews,  and  may  be  thus 
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shortened.  These  are  easily  applicable,  withoat  bring- 
ing the  woman  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  a  matter  a£ 
trouble  often. 

The  Long  Forceps, — ^This  instmment  is  an  inch  or 
two  longer  in  the  handle,  of  rather  greater  strength, 
and  possesses  more  lever  power.  It  ia  applicable  to 
those  cases  where  the  head  has  not  descended  below 
the  brim. 

294.  Statistics  of  Deliyery  by  Forceps. — ^Among 
British  practitioners  the  forceps  were  used  about  1  in 
249  cases,  according  to  Dr  Churchill. 

In  Germany,  1  in  106  caaes. 

In  France,  1  in  140  caaes. 

Mortality  to  mother.  British,  1  mother  died  in  21^. 

France  and  Germany,  1  in  34. 

Mortality  to  infant :  Great  Britain,  1  in  4f ;  Conti- 
nent, 1  in  5f . 

Different  results  are  obtained  when  we  take  an 
individual  practice,  or  a  particular  institution.  For 
example,  in  the  Edinb.  Maternity  Hospital  they  were 
employed  only  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  472 ;  and  there  was 
only  onematemal  death  in  1 34.  In  the  London  Maternity 
the  proportion  of  forceps-cases  was  about  the  same,  and 
the  deaths  even  fewer.  It  would  be  a  very  great  mis- 
take, indeed,  to  imagine  that  these  statistics  even 
approximate  to  a  correct  index  of  the  practice  and 
results  of  the  present  time,  either  in  this  country  or  on 
the  Continent  (at  least  in  Germany).  As  we  noticed, 
when  speaking  of  powerless  labour,  an  opinion  has  been 
developing  gradually  that  the  mortality,  both  maternal 
and  foetal,  characterising  the  past,  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  owing  to  the  habit  of  looking  on  the  forceps  as 
a  somewhat  unsafe  instrument,  and,  in  consequence, 
trusting  too  long  to  the  natural  powers.  This  growth 
of  wholesome  opinion  is  widespread ;  and  there  is  now 
a  large  school  who  advocate  the  earlier  assistance  of  the 
natural  powers,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  diminish 
greatly  the  mortality  of  mothers  and  children.  We 
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have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  if  proper  statistics 
could  be  had,  they  would  show  that  tie  forceps  are  a 
very  harmless  thing  in  experienced  hands.  We  know 
many  practitioners  who  have  employed  them  scores  of 
times  without  a  bad  result.  A  better  or  more  striking 
illustration  of  theii*  safety  could  hardly  be  given  than 
that  furnished  by  Dr  G.  Hamilton,  of  Falkirk.  He 
delivered  about  700  children  alive  successively  with 
the  forceps.  We  may  rest  assured,  then,  that  as  the 
plan  of  an  earlier  interiference  in  the  second  stage  waxes, 
so  will  mortality  wane. 

295.  Function,  Aims,  and  Advantages  of  the 
Forceps. — The  forceps  has  the  power  of  seizing  and 
compressing  the  foetal  head,  and  is  a  lever  and  extractor. 

It  is  used  to  supply  the  want  of  uterine  action,  or  to 
supplement  it,  and  to  avert  from  the  mother  the  dangers 
of  a  protracted  labour,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  necessity 
for  the  graver  operation  of  embryotomy.  Thus,  also, 
we  are  enabled  to  give  the  infant  a  chance  of  being 
saved.  No  other  instrument  can  rival  it  as  regards 
these  objects. 

Drawbacks  and  Risks  of  the  Forceps,  —  There  is 
frequently  a  difficulty  in  applying  them,  and  getting 
them  to  lock  (that  is,  in  the  high  operation),  owing  to 
the  want  of  room,  the  position  of  the  head,  or,  as  we 
have  seen  in  one  or  two  instances,  tight  bands  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  due  to  local  spasm.  "We 
may  lacerate  the  os,  or  even  the  body  of  the  uterus. 
If  the  head  be  jammed,  and  a  good  deal  of  force  is 
required,  they  may  lose  hold,  and  require  re-introduc- 
tion. The  compression  of  the  child's  head  may  destroy 
it,  or  if  not,  it  may  lay  the  seeds  of  cerebral  disorder^ 
leading  to  idiocy,  paralysis,  &c. 

296.  Conditions  Demanding  the  Use  of  fhe  Forceps. 
— It  is  very  important  to  appreciate  aright  the  circum- 
stances necessitating  the  employment  of  the  forceps. 
It  is  an  instrument  with  which  we  may  readily  inflict 
injury,  and  we  will  be  careful  not  to  employ  it  unless 
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we  are  flEorly  and  folly  warranted  in  doing  so.  Some 
authors,  by  way  of  warning  to  juniors,  pourtray  a  black 
list  of  forceps  evils — ^vesico-vaginal  fistula,  paralysis  of 
bladder,  constant  dribbling  of  urine,  recto-va^^nal  fistula, 
<fec.  Well,  undoubtedly  such  bad  results  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  forceps ;  but  they  are  more  frequently 
owing  to  the  want  of  them.  Nearly  all  these  cases  are 
imported  from  outlandish  districts,  where  women  have 
to  rely  on  women  unskilled — ^where  male  adepts  are 
with  difficulty  to  be  had — and  where,  in  consequence, 
the  labour  has  gone  on  for  days,  to  the  serious  contu- 
sion of  the  soft  parts.  With  the  forceps  timeously  and 
skilfully  applied,  we  need  rarely  have  a  slough  leading 
to  a  hole  from  the  vagina  to  the  bladder,  or  an  aperture 
into  the  former  from  the  rectum.  The  great  thing  is, 
then,  not  to  employ  the  forceps  when  they  are  not 
required,  and  not  to  delay  applying  them  when  they 
are  really  needed.  WTien  are  they  required  ?  When 
we  find  that  the  impediment  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  powers  of  nature,  the  uterine  contractions,  and  the 
voluntary  or  respiratory  efforts :  where  these  natural 
powers  are  awanting  or  feeble,  and  cannot  be  roused  by 
ergot,  &c.,  and  where,  of  course,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  head  can  be  brought  down  without  tremendous 
force,  calculated  to  bruise  seriously  the  maternal  parts, 
or  crush  injuriously  the  foetal  head.  Sometimes  we  get 
the  forceps  locked  in  cases  where  the  head  has  not 
cleared  the  pelvis,  and  find,  after  all,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  drag  it  through.  In  such  instances  the  head 
has  to  be  lessened.  There  are  other  instances,  too, 
where  the  forceps  ought  to  be  employed,  viz.,  where  the 
labour  goes  on  slowly  in  the  second  stage ;  makes  a  little 
progress,  but  tardy,  the  head  not  getting  jammed,  but 
the  female  becoming  exhausted,  as  we  have  before 
noticed. 

297.  Other  cases  demanding  the  forceps  (unless  we 
elect  version)  are  complications,  such  as  haemorrhage, 
hernia,  convulsions,  and  prolapse  of  the  funic.  We  will 
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not  judge  altogether  by  time  when  the  forceps  are  to  be 
used.  The  views  of  Denman,  Merriman,  and  others, 
that  the  forceps  should  not  be  applied  until  the  ear 
of  the  child  has  been  within  reach  of  the  operator's 
finger  for  at  least  six  hours,"  are  now  in  course  of  entire 
explosion.  If  we  were  to  wait  on  and  abide  by  this 
rule  always,  we  would  inflict  much  injury  in  many 
cases.  What  of  exhaustion  setting  in,  or  haemorrhage, 
or  convulsions]  The  recommendation  tha,t  an  ear  should 
first  be  felt  need  not  be  adhered  to  :  there  are  no  better 
guides  for  the  application  of  the  instrument  than  the 
sutures  and  fontanelles  of  the  cranium.  We  will  just 
enumerate  again  the  cases  suitable  for  the  forceps. 

Cases  suitable  for  Forces, 

1.  An  average-sized  pelvis,  with  the  head  of  the 

child  above  average  size. 

2.  Moderately-contracted  pelvis. 

3.  Uterine  inertia,  incapable  of  being  roused  by 

ergot,  by  stimulants,  or  galvanism,  <kc. 

4.  Complications,  such  as  exhaustion,  flooding,  con- 

vulsions, prolapse  of  funis,  hernia,  rupture  of 
the  uterus,  asphyxia,  <fec. 

5.  The  advent,  during  labour,  of  any  conditions, 

calculated  to  endanger  the  mother  or  child. 

6.  When  the  natural  powers  do  not  expel  the  child 

within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  fill  dilatation 
of  the  OS. 

In  several  of  these  cases  we  may  with  much 
success  elect  version  in  preference  to  the 
forceps. 

298.  Method  of  applying  the  Forceps,  Enles  to  be 
observed,  ftc. — ^When  we  have  decided  to  apply  the 
forceps,  we  should  mention  it  to  the  woman,  and  obtain 
her  consent.  The  instrument  should  not  be  surrep- 
titiously used.  Few  females  will  object  when  they  are 
made  aware,  in  a  kind,  but  firm  and  unhesitating 
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manner,  that  it  is  essential  to  their  own  safety  and 
that  of  the  child.  If  they  do  so,  we  must  be  firm^  and 
cany  out  our  purpose.  After  placing  the  blades  in  a 
vase  of  warm  water,  you  ansesthetise  the  woman^  and 
lay  her  across  the  bed,  the  nates  being  dose  to  the  edge, 
and  the  body  in  the  usual  left-lateral  position.  If  your 
forceps  has  the  upper  blade  shortened,  you  can  manage 
without  drawing  her  to  the  edge.  Draw  the  knees  up 
towards  the  abdomen,  and  make  the  nurse  elevate  the 
right  leg.  It  is  understood  that  the  rectum  and  bladder 
are  not  distended,  and,  above  all,  that  the  os  uteri  is 
well  dilated.  Gi«ase  the  blades  of  the  instrument  on 
removing  them  from  the  water,  carry  three  or  four 
fingers  gently  into  the  vagina,  and  guide  the  blade 
along  their  palmar  surfiEu;e  untU  it  enters  the  uterus. 
With  these  fingers  you  guide  it  so  that  it  does  not  get 
behind  the  os,  if  that  is  not  thoroughly  one  with  ^e 
vagina,  but  into  the  uterus.  Of  course,  where  the  head 
has  escaped  from  the  uterus,  there  is  little  fear  of  this. 
The  instrument  should  not  be  passed  during  a  pain ; 
and  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  pelvic  axes,  the  curve- 
passing  the  instrument  first  in  the  direction  of  the 
outlet,  then  in  that  of  the  brim.  As  regards  the  blade 
to  be  applied  first,  it  is  usually  the  lower  one,  or  that 
with  the  lock  looking  forward.  When  this  blade  has 
been  well  introduced,  and  its  shank  resting  against 
the  perineiim,  the  nurse  should  steady  it  until  the 
upper  blade  is  applied  precisely  opposite  the  first. 
When  this  is  done,  both  are  to  be  brought  together, 
and  locked.  Little  or  no  force  should  be  used  in 
locking  them — ^rather  remove  the  blades,  and  re-adjust 
them. 

299.  As  regards  the  direction  in  which  the  blades 
must  be  applied,  this  will  depend  on  the  position  of 
the  head.  They  must  always  be  in  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  foetal  head — that  is,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  oblique  diameters  of  the  pelvis.  In  using  curved 
instruments,  see  that  the  convexity  correspoids  with 
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the  concavity  of  the  sacrum.  If  care  is  not  exercised, 
we  may  pinch  the  vagina,  or  tear  the  perineum.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  tie  the  handles  of  the  forceps 
together,  the  better  to  prevent  them  from  slipping. 
In  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  tractile  force,  this 
will  depend  on  the  position  of  the  head.  When  it  lies 
high,  as  in  a  long  forceps  case,  we  pull  first  in  the 
directign  of  the  inlet,  or  downwards  and  backwards, 
then  downwards  and  forwards.  The  pull  should  not 
be  a  strong,  steady  one,  but  intermittent,  and  when  it 
can  be  done,  in  aid  of,  and  along  with,  the  natural 
efforts.  Move  the  combined  handles  in  a  circular 
direction,  and  not  either  purely  vertically  or  laterally. 
J£  we  meet  with  a  case  where  much  tractile  force  is 
necessary,  we  may  relieve  the  compression  of  the  head 
occasionally  by  separating  the  handles.  We  often 
derive  usefril  information  of  the  progress  the  head  is 
making  by  introducing  a  finger  or  two  of  the  leffc  hand, 
while  pulling  with  the  right.  In  this  manner  we  are 
enabled  to  regulate  better  the  amount  of  tractile  force 
required.  When  the  head  is  down  on  the  perineum, 
we  may  remove  the  blades  in  many  cases,  and  allow 
the  natural  efforts  to  complete  the  delivery,  thus  avert- 
ing any  chance  of  tearing  the  perineum  with  the  blades 
at  least.  But  in  a  case  of  inertia  or  exhaustion,  or 
indeed,  any  serious  complication,  this  would  be  a 
culpable  piece  of  delay.  In  removing  the  blades,  do  it 
cautiously,  drawing  the  lower  towards  the  left,  and  the 
upper  towards  the  right  thigh. 

300.  The  Long  Forceps— (Fig.  24.)— There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  position  in 
which  to  apply  this  instrument.  Its  application  is 
easiest  in  the  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis ;  but  in 
grasping  the  head  in  its  longitudinal  diameter,  we 
increase  to  some  extent  the  transverse,  and  thus  we 
may  have  diJBSlculty  in  delivering,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  which  corresponds  to  this  trans- 
verse of  the  foetal  head  (viz.,  the  antero-posterior), 
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which  is  contracted,  and,  in  fact,  compels  us  to  use  the 
long  instrument.  If  we  wish  to  compress  the  head  a 
good  deal,  we  will  succeed  best  by  applying  the  instru- 


Fig.  24. 


ment  antero-posteriorly.  The  late  Sir  James  Simpson 
strongly  urged  the  oblique  diameter  as  the  right  and 
best  position. 

Short  Forceps — (Fig.  25.) — These  may  be  applied 
in  any  of  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis,  but  the  oblique 
is  the  best.  If  we  cannot  apply  them  laterally,  as 
happens  in  some  cases,  the  upper  blade  may  be  intro- 
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duced  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  then  changed 
to  the  oblique  position. 


Fig.  25. 


After-management  of  Forceps  cases. — 
If  the  operation  has  demanded  a  good 
deal  of  force,  an  opiate  may  be  given. 
Sometimes  catheterism  is  required  for 
a  day  or  two.  We  look  after  the  soft 
parts,  and  judge  of  their  condition  by 
the  temperature  and  discharge.  If 
slightly  contused,  a  little  simple  oint- 
ment or  warm-water  injection  will  soothe.    If  inflam- 
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matoiy  symptoms  set  in,  they  must  be  met  as  before 
indicated. 

Sir  James  Simpson  invented  a  tractor,  consisting 
of  a  cup  of  vulcanised  india-rubber,  to  which  an  air- 
exhausting  syringe  is  attached.  The  cup  is  applied 
over  the  dbild's  head,  and  the  air  bein|^  then  exhausted, 
great  force  can  be  employed.  The  difficulty  is  in  get- 
ting it  applied  dose  enough  to  the  foetal  head.  We  fear 
it  is  not  a  very  practicable  instrument.    (See  fig.  26.) 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OBSTETRIC  OPERATIONS. — ^VI.  CRANIOTOMY,  EMBRTOTOMT, 
CEPHALOTOMY. 

301.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  operative  interfer- 
ence imdertaken  to  preserve  the  safety,  or  the  lives  of 
the  parent  and  child,  but  now  we  arrive  at  an  operation 
which  involves  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  It  is  a 
serious  proceeding,  and  one  not  lightly  to  be  under- 
taken— ^not,  in  fact,  to  be  thought  of  without  the  sanc- 
tion and  co-operation  of  the  best  professional  skill  that 
can  be  obtained.  The  operation  was  performed  in 
the  times  of  Hippocmtes.  The  procedure  consists  in 
making  an  opening  by  the  perforator  into  the  head  of 
the  child,  and  then  extracting  by  means  of  the  crotchet, 
by  the  blunt  hook,  or  the  cephalotribe. 

There  are  many  who  view  the*  operation  as  unjustifi- 
able, nay,  immoral,  when  the  child  is  living,  and  they 
maintain  that  we  ought  to  perform  Caesarian  section 
instead.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  this  important 
question  at  length,  but  refer  the  student  to  the  learned 
work  of  Churchill,  where  it  is  fully  and  ably  treated. 
Those  who  oppose  craniotomy  argue  plausibly  that 
human  life  is  not  at  the  disposal  of  any  but  Almighty 
God,  and  that  for  the  obstetrician  to  sacrifice  it  is  to 
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commit  the  sin  of  murder.  The  question  is  one  on 
which  our  own  mind  is  not  entirely  made  up;  although 
in  saying  this  we  are  condemning  ourselves,  for  we 
have  unfortunately  had  to  perform  the  operation  fre- 
quently. There  ai'e  other  alternatives  to  this  sad 
operation,  such  as  the  induction  of  premature  labour 
and  the  Caesarian  section.  The  former  we  believe 
most  firmly  it  is  our  duty  to  press  upon  the  mother 
whenever  we  have  discovered  that  her  pelvis  will  not 
permit  of  the  delivery  of  a  living  child  at  the  full 
time;  and  we  never  fail  to  impress  her  with  the  neces- 
sity of  her  being  prematurely  delivered  in  such  cases. 
The  other  operation  has  usually,  in  this  country  at 
least,  been  almost  universally  fatal  to  the  mother; 
and  though  we  might  save  the  child  by  its  performance 
in  some  cases,  we  are  almost  sure  to  sacrifice  the  more 
precious  life,  that  of  the  parent.  Some  who  adopt  the 
view  that  we  are  not  justified  in  killing  the  child, 
recommend  waiting  until  it  is  dead ;  but  in  addition 
to  its  being  difficult  to  tell  when  life  has  fled  in  many 
cases,  by  this  delay  we  are  compromising  the  woman's 
safety.  Denman  remarked  that,  in  adopting  this  opera- 
tion, we  were  only  following  the  plan  of  nature,  who 
in  these  cases  commonly  kills  tJie  child  before  the 
parent ;  that  is  to  say,  when  labour  is  allowed  to  go 
on  in  instances  of  distortion,  for  days  it  may  be,  the 
infant  succumbs  first. 

302.  Statistics. —  The  operation  is  performed  in 
Britain  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  every  360  cases ;  in 
Germany,  1  in  1400;  in  France  and  Itely,  1  in  560. 

Mortality  to  Mother, — In  371  cases  there  were  69 
deaths,  or  1  in  5f.  This  is  a  much  greater  mortality 
than  in  the  case  of  version  or  the  forceps,  and  must 
be  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  numerous  instances  the 
labour  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  long  time 
before  perforation  was  resorted  to.  There  are  indi- 
vidual practices  where  the  mortality  has  been  con- 
siderably less.    We  have  operated  eight  times,  and  all 
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such  as  the  cranio-clasp  (fig.  33),  and  the  osteotomist 
(Davis),  for  crushing  bone  (fig.  34). 

In  some  cases  the  head  "will  come  down  after  per- 
foration without  any  help  beyond  the  natural  powers, 
or  the  fingers  simply,    But  in  such  cases  there  could 


Fig.  81.  Fig.  82. 


be  no  extreme  distortion ;  and  probably,  in  some  of 
these,  the  dexterous  use  of  the  long  forceps  would  have 
succeeded. 

303.  When  is  Craniotomy  necessary? — Speaking 
generally,  we  say  that  this  melancholy  operation  is 
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necessary  when  it  is  found  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
living  child  to  be  expelled  naturally,  or  by  means  of 
version  or  the  forceps ;  -where  the  labour,  if  permitted 


Fig.  Si. 


to  go  on  unaided,  -would  terminate  in  the  death  of 
both  mother  and  child. 

The  diameter  rendering  the  operation  inevitable  has 
been  variously  fixed.  Baudelocque  thought  the  crotchet 
impracticable  with  a  brim  (antero-posterior)  of  1}  in. 
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Others,  such  as  Dr  Davis,  say  that  we  may  succeed 
even  with  an  inch.  Dr  Churchill  says  he  would  not 
have  recourse  to  it  unless  he  had  a  conjugate  of  fully 
2  inches.  We  think  the  doctor  is  right,  and  for  thiis 
reason  :  We  are  performing  the  operation  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  mother,  but  what  are  her  chances  with 
a  conjugate  of  only  an  inch  ?  What  dangers  does  she 
not  undergo  during  the  forcible  dragging  of  a  muti- 
lated child  through  such  a  contracted  pelvis !  What 
risks  of  contusion  and  laceration,  and  consequent  in- 
flammation— ^if  indeed  the  shock,  and  perhaps  loss  of 
blood,  does  not  carry  her  off  soon  after  the  delivery  is 
accomplished  In  not  a  few  of  those  extreme  cases 
death  took  place  a  few  hours  afterwards.  We  should 
-say,  then,  that  2  inches  is  little  enough,  and  that 
under  that  it  woidd  be  better  to  undertake  the 
Csesarian  operation,  with  its  prospect  of  a  living 
child,  and  also  (though,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very 
small  one)  of  a  living  mother. 

304.  Particular  Cases  in  whieh  the  Operation  may 
have  to  be  resorted  to. 

1.  If  we  were  aware  that  the  child  was  dead,  or 

hydrocephalic,  or  the  labour  very  tedious. 

2.  In  cases  of  ruptured  uterus,  or  convulsions,  if 

we  foimd  it  impracticable  to  deliver  by  the 
forceps  or  by  version. 

3.  After  turning,  and  yet  failing  by  a  warrantable 

amount  of  traction  to  get  the  head  through 
the  pelvis.  Sometimes  the  head  has  been 
severed  in  these  cases  by  the  strong  traction. 

4.  In  cases  where  flooding  is  profuse,  and  threatening 

to  destroy  the  woman,  yet  where,  either  from 
pelvic  distortion  or  an  unconquerable  rigidity 
of  the  OS  uteri,  neither  the  forceps  nor  turn- 
ing are  practicable. 

5.  In  malignant  disease  of  the  os  and  cervix, 

rendering  the  forceps  and  turning  impos- 
sible. 


where  vei-sion  is  iiiapplicab 
room. 

8.  In  cjuses  of  exhaustion,  wliether 

or  to  the  labour  having  b< 
want  of  proper  skill,  to  g( 
justifiable  period;  and  wh« 
being  impracticable,  the  woi 
the  shock  of  turning. 

9.  In  footling,  or  in  pelvic  prea 

the  head  has  become  severec 
during  traction.  Several  a 
are  reported.  (See  one  by  I 
occurred  in  the  practice  of 
ported  and  figured  in  the  "  1 
Obstet.  Soc.,"  1870.) 

305.  Method  of  Operating.— The 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  when  the 
applied,  but  the  hips  should  be  rather 
the  bed.  The  rectum  and  bladder  are 
if  necessary.  An  assistant  should  pla 
the  nteruR.  hfturincr  it  HnwTi  a  lifflp  i 
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perforator  carefully  along  the  palm,  the  fingers  shield- 
ing it  as  far  as  possible,  until  the  point  touches  the 

Fig.  36. 


cranium.  Press  the  perforator  then  firmly  against  the 
skull  with  a  semi-rotatory  motion,  when  it  will  soon 
be  found  to  enter.    At  the  time  we  are  pushing  in 
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the  pointy  the  asaLstant  should  steady  the  utems  and 
fcetus  carefully.  It  is  better  to  avoid  going  into  a 
suture,  as  the  bones  close  in  again  when  this  is  done. 
We  have  never  found  the  cranial  bones  offer  much 

Fig.  86. 


resistance.  When  the  perforator  has  entered  up  to 
the  studs,  the  handles  are  then  to  be  opened,  so  as  to 
extend  the  wound  Turn  the  instrument  half  round, 
without  withdrawing  it,  and  then  separate  the  blades 
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as  before,  so  as  to  make  a  crucial  opening.  We  xnuat^ 
while  this  is  being  done,  take  care  not  to  injure  the 
uterus,  or  even  the  contiguous  viscera,  the  rectum,  or 
bladder,  when  the  cutting  edges  are  directed  antero- 
posteriorly.  When  our  aperture  is  thus  made  large 
enough,  ^e  instrument  is  to  be  urged  cautiously  on 
to  the  cranial  base,  and  turned  round  and  round  so  as 
to  break  up  and  disorganize  the  brain.  A  free  move* 
ment  of  the  instrument,  especially  towards  the  base,  is 
necessary,  because  life  may  be  maintained  if  the  struc- 
tures here  are  not  well  broken  up.  In  some  instances, 
after  craniotomy  has  been  performed,  and  part  of  the 
brain  removed,  the  child  has  breathed  notwithstanding, 
and  even  cried,  after  delivery,  to  the  profound  regret 
and  horror  of  the  accoucheur.  A  case  is  reported  in 
the  "  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans.,"  voL  xii  p.  308,  where  a 
cliild  lived  46  hours,  cried  frequently,  and  passed  fbces 
and  urine,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cerebrum  was 
broken  down  and  2  oz.  of  brain  evacuated.  In  this 
case  it  was  found  that  the  cerebellum  and  medulla 
oblongata  were  uninjured. 

dOG.  Extraction  after  Perforation  and  Cerebral 
Evacuation. — ^Various  plans  may  be  adopted  to  effect 
delivery  after  perforation  and  the  evacuation  of  brain 
matter.  Sometimes  immense  collapse  of  the  bones 
takes  place,  and  the  uterine  pains  suffice  to  expel  the 
child,  aided,  perhaps,  or  not,  simply  with  one's  fingers; 
but  this  is  a  result  we  need  not  look  for  in  extreme 
contraction.  The  other  means  are  the  craniotomy  for- 
ceps, the  crotchet,  the  cephalotribe,  the  blunt  hook, 
the  osteotomist,  and  version.  As  regards  the  cephiJ^ 
tribe,  we  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  it  further  on. 
The  crotchet  is  a  very  effectual  instrument;  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  get  it  well  fixed,  and  that  during 
traction  it  does  not  slip  suddenly,  and  tear  the  mater- 
nal parts.  We  introduce  it  carefiilly,  and  fix  it  on  the 
internal  part  of  the  skull,  wherever  we  can  find  a  suf- 
ficiently firm  and  resistant  part.  Opposite  that  part  of 
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the  cranium  where  we  fix  it,  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
cranium,  we  place  a  finger  or  two;  and  thus,  if  the 
crotchet  should,  by  the  force  exerted  during  traction, 
cut  through  the  bone,  our  fingers  shield  it^  and  avert 
injury  to  maternal  parts.  Better  the  accoucheur  to 
sidOTer  a  little  than  the  poor  woman's  parts  be  lacerated. 
Let  the  tractile  force  be  slow,  cautious,  yet  steady,  and 
downwards  and  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  pelvic  brim  in  the  first  instance.  If  the  crotchet 
should  penetrate  the  bone,  or  lose  its  hold^  we  must 
seek  another  and  firmer  part,  and  pull  in  the  same 
steady  way,  without  any  jerking  motion.  There  is  a 
caution  to  be  kept  in  mind — ^viz.,  to  shield  the  cranial 
bones  with  the  scalp  during  extraction,  for  we  may 
seriously  lacerate  the  parts  if  any  spiculae  are  allowed 
to  protrude.  Injury  has  been  done  by  neglecting  this 
precaution. 

307.  K  the  head  cannot  be  brought  down  in  this 
way,  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  up  the  cranial  bones, 
and  pick  them  away  with  the  craniotomy  forceps. 
Some  use  these  forceps,  also,  as  a  tractile  power.  The 
late  Dr  Zeigler  invented  -an  excellent  pair  for  ex- 
tractive purposes,  the  blades  being  grooved  on  the 
inner  surface.  (See  fig.  30.)  They  were  employed 
in  the  same  way  as  t^e  forceps,  both  blades  being 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  cranium,  instead  of,  as 
in  the  other  case,  one  blade  inside,  and  the  other 
externally,  and  they  kept  a  good  hold  in  some  cases, 
and  answered  weU.  If  the  ingenious  doctor  had 
carried  his  invention  further,  the  laurels  appertain* 
ing  to  the  invention  of  the  cepbalotiibe  might  have 
been  his.  The  ordinary  craniotomy  forceps  (fig.  37) 
we  have  not  found  to  hold  so  well  as  the  crotchet. 
If  you  exert  only  moderate  extractive  force,  you 
simply  bring  away  a  bit  of  bone,  without  mak- 
ing ^e  rest  of  the  cranium  advance.  The  blunt 
hook  is  useful,  where  we  want  to  employ  strong 
tractile  force.     It  may  be  fixed  in  the  foramen 
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magnum,  or  in  one  of  the  orbits.  By  it  we  may 
obtain  a  hold  when  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  has 
been  picked  away.  It  is  useful,  also,  for  steadying  the 
head  in  those  unfortunate  cases  where  it  has  been  lefb 
behind  the  trunk,  in  addition  to  the  pressure  exerted 


Fig.  87. 


by  an  assistant  over  the  abdomen.  The  osteotomist 
is  adapted  for  breaking  up  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium  in  difficult  cases.  And  here  let  us  observe 
that  it  is  the  base  that  gives  us  the  greatest  trouble  in 
extreme  distortion,  and  renders  the  work  slow,  tedious^ 
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and  difficult.  That  embryotomy  has  often  been  a  tedi- 
ous and  difficult  task  in  the  past  is  well  known  and 
amply  attested.  Smellie  got  worn  out  and  stiff  of  limb 
at  it,  and  had  to  rest  and  resume  the  labour.  Dr 
Hamilton  has  spent  many  hours  at  it,  resting  a  bit^ 
and  beginning  again,  until  he  got  so  exhausted  that  he 
had  to  be  carried  home  in  his  sedan  chair.  Denman 
has  laboured  at  it  with  energy  for  hours,  conquering  its 
difficulties  only  when  he  himself  was  physically  over- 
come. And  that  experienced  veteran,  Dr  BobOTt  Lee, 
has  perspired  at  it  like  a  mariner  in  a  storm.  But 
although  craniotomy  in  the  past  has  thus  been  a  work 
of  great  difficulty  and  labour,  the  modem  operation 
need  not  be  so  operose.  One  reason  is,  that  we  have 
now  got  suitable  cephalotribes  for  crushing  the  base ; 
and  Qie  other,  that  a  very  effectual  plan  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Hicks,  whereby  the  broken  cranium 
may  be  more  easily  extracted. 

308.  Delivery  of  the  FoBtal  Head,  Face  Foremost, 
after  the  removal  of  the  Calvaria. — ^Professor  Bums, 
from  experiments  which  he  made,  pointed  out  long  ago 
that  the  base  of  the  skull,  after  the  removal  of  the  cal- 
varia, could  be  drawn  down  more  readily  with  the  face 
foremost  than  by  any  other  method.  Dr  Osbom 
thought  he  could  abolish  the  Csesarian  section  by  tilting 
the  base  sideways,  and  drawing  it  thus  down.  Dr 
Braxton  Hicks  agrees  with  the  experienced  Bums,  and 
suggests  that  in  bringing  down  the  face  the  chin  should 
be  made  to  point  out  anteriorly.  He  has  tested  his 
plan  in  practice,  and  found  it  to  answer  well.  His  de- 
ductions are  as  follow: — If  the  evacuation  of  the  brain 
and  the  collapse  of  the  calvaria  be  carried  to  a  great 
degree,  the  facial  presentation  is  the  easiest  method  of 
delivery,  provided  that  the  mento-bregmatic  diameter 
falls  beneath  the  bi-zygomatic.  And  if  the  whole  cal- 
varia be  removed,  and  the  base  only  left,  and  then 
we  induce  face  presentation,  taking  care  that  the  chin 
as  it  descends  points  anteriorly,  we  diminish  to  the 
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very  smallest  amount,  short  of  breaking  it  up,  the  op- 
position of  the  heady  leaving,  in  fact,  ordy  from  1  to  1^ 
in.  to  oppose  the  antero-posterior  of  the  brim.  Dr 
Hicks  recommends  that,  where  simple  perforation  fails 
to  lead  to  the  descent  of  the  head — say,  with  3  in.  of 
conjugate  diameter — ^then  we  are  to  bres^  up  carefully 
the  bones  of  the  calvaria,  and  remove  a  portion  of 
them;  then  (after  enveloping  the  rest  in  the  scalp)  to 
induce  face  presentation.  (2.)  When  the  conjugate 
diameter  is  under  3  in.,  we  are  to  remove  the  entire 
calvaria,  and  then  induce  face  presentation,  seeing  that 
the  chin  is  kept  forwards.  A  small  blunt  hook  fixed 
in  the  orbit  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  this  plan.  We 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  great  utility,  as  well 
as  the  practicable  nature,  of  this  method  of  Dr  BEicks 
(and  Bums),  and  believe  it  will  contribute  to  prevent 
modem  craniotomy  from  being  the  tedious  business 
that  it  was  in  days  gone  by,  when  the  unlucky  accou- 
cheur was  equally  exhausted  with  his  unfortunate 
patient.  For  otir  own  part,  however,  we  have  a  lean- 
ing towards  oephalotripsy,  but  shall  not  presume  yet 
to  say  that  it  is  preferable  to  the  plan  of  delivering  by 
the  face.  Dr  Barnes,  in  the  2nd  Ed.  of  lus  masterly 
work,  "Obstet.  Operations,*'  p.  300,  endorses  the 
method  of  Bums  and  BUcks,  and  deems  it  unjustifiable 
to  neglect  the  operation,  or  prefer  Ceesarian  section 
to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

OBSTETRIC  OPERATIOire. — ^VIL  CEPHALOTRIPST. 

CephalotfTbe,  or  ^ad-Cnuhor. — In  order  to^^^id 
the  delay,  leading  to  exhanstiony  and  the  risks  firom 
laceration  of  the  maternal  parte  by  the  crotchety  aoid  by 
unprotected  spiculs  of  bone,  another  instrument,  the 
cephalotribe,  was  invented.  A.  Baudelooque,  juxt,  has 
the  credit  of  the  invention,  although  it  is  alleged  that 
Assalini  originated  an  instrument  of  this  kmd,  and 
which  is  described  in  a  work  published  at  Milan  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  Baudelocque's  instru- 
ment (see  fig.  41)  was  unnecessarily  bulky  and  heavy, 
and  this,  doubtless,  led  to  its  being  viewed  with  dis- 
trust, and  the  operation  with  disfavour  at  first,  and  for 
a  considerable  time.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  lighter  ones,  and  yet  potent  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose; they  multiply,  as  did  the  forceps,  and  overspread 
the  land.  Among  those  which  we  deem  suitable  for 
the  purpose  (and  we  speak  from  having  both  used  and 
seen  employ^  one  or  other  of  them)  are  the  instru- 
ments of  Scanzoni,  Dr  Elidd,  of  Dublin,  Braun,  of 
Vienna,  Dr  Braxton  Hicks,  and  the  late  Sir  James 
Simpson.  We  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  a 
table  from  Dr  Kidd's  admirable  paper,  showing  the 
weight  and  measurements  of  these,  and  also  Baude- 
locque's,  by  way  of  contrast.  We  give  a  cut  of  Scan- 
zoni's,  Baudelocque's,  the  Edinburgh  light,  and  the 
heavy  French  instrument. 
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310.  The  only  point  in  connection  with  Baude- 
locque's  instrument  which  we  think  might  be  copied  is 
its  lengtL  Sir  James  Simpson's  we  have  seen  fail  to 
grasp  the  base  properly,  but  Dr  Kidd  and  Dr  Hicks 
have  made  their  instruments  rather  longer.  All  the 
instruments  have  the  inner  sur£EU>e  of  the  blades  grcx)yed 
or  indented,  in  order  to  secure  a  better  grasp.  Dr 
Kidd's  instrument  has  no  pelvic  cunra  He  thinks 
that^  in  antero-posterior  contraction,  where  it  is  dear- 
able  to  turn  the  shortened  diameter  of  the  head  into 
the  short  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  the  space  throng 
which  the  head  will  have  to  rotate,  when  turned  with 
a  straight  instrument,  will  be  considerably  less  than 
when  turned  with  a  curved  one.  He  makes  the  lock 
of  the  upper  blade,  instead  of  the  lower,  look  forward, 
which  he  thinks  facilitates  introduction.  In  this  wo 
agree  with  him ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  blades 
should  possess  a  moderate  curve. 

Advcmtagea  of  Cephalot/ripsy  over  the  Crotchet. — 
Several  years  ago,  we  read  a  paper  before  the  Obst. 
Society  of  Edinb.,  contrasting  the  cephalotribe  and  the 
crotchet,  and  we  alluded  to  l£e  former  in  the  following 
terms,  to  which  we  still  adhere : — 

The  principle  of  it  is  excellent ;  it  has  a  twofold  func- 
tion ;  it  both  crushes  and  extracts ;  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
forceps  and  blunt-hook  and  crotchet  in  ona  While  you 
are  crushing  you  are  also  seizing  a  bull-dog  hold  for 
the  purpose  of  extraction — a  hold  of  tenfold  security  as 
compared  with  the  craniotomy  forceps,  or  any  kind  of 
hook  under  the  sun.  The  advantage  here  is,  that  you 
may  require  only  one  introduction  and  one  withdrawal, 
and  thus  happily  and  mercifully  escape  the  weary  and 
painfid  seizing  and  losing  hol<^  pulling  and  picking, 
and  ceaseless  twisting  and  tearing,  until  the  exhaustion 
of  the  operator  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  hapless 
and  suffering  patient.  With  it  your  work  may  be  over, 
and  done  well  too,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  minutes 
— ^ten,  fifteen,  twenty.    Moreover,  its  cnishing  power 
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is  great,  and  herein  lies  one  of  its  most  favourable  fea- 
tures ;  for  it  breaks  down  swiftly  the  cranial  bones, 
including  also  the  base,  which  latter  is  reduced  with 
difficulty  by  the  other  instruments  even  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  and  skill  and  pains.  Indeed, 
if  you  survey  the  crushed  heads  in  the  obstetric 
museums,  you  will  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the  base  has 
escaped  all  the  assaults  of  the  craniotomist,  who,  may- 
hap, has  bestowed  hours  on  the  work  of  reducti6n. 

But  a  farther  advantage  is  that,  by  means  of  this 
instrument,  you  reduce  the  bones  without  much,  if 
any,  tearing  of  their  coverings.  The  spicula,  if  there 
are  any,  do  not  protrude,  but  are  encased  in  the  safe 
envelope  of  an  almost  unbroken  scalp.  Soft  parts  thus 
escape  the  chance  of  injury,  always  dreaded  under  the 
other  system  from  sharp  edges  of  bone  during  the 
descent  of  the  mangled  head.  Swiftness,  then,  cha- 
racterizes the  cephalotribe  in  contradistinction  to  the 
interminable  delay  of  the  crotchet — a  delay  the  evils 
of  which  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition — and 
greater  security  and  safety,  directly  and  indirectly,  so 
fieir  as  the  mother  is  concerned. 

311.  Cases  snitable  for  the  Operation. — These  are 
;dl  cases  of  distortion,  where  we  have  been  necessitated 
to  perforate,  and  also  instances  such  as  the  following : — 
(1.)  "Without  perforation,  when  the  inferior  extremities 
and  trunk  have  been  expelled,  and  the  forceps  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  head,  which  is  above  the  brim — ^the 
child  being  dead.  The  pelvis  shotdd  not  be  smaller 
than  the  extreme  craniotomy  size,  that  is,  from  1^  to 
2  in.  We  can  both  seize  it  firmly  with  this  instru- 
ment, reduce  it  a  little  in  volume,  and  deliver  without 
much  delay.  (2.)  We  may  employ  it  to  extract  the 
head  if  it  has  been  severed  from  the  trunk,  and  remains 
in  the  pelvis  (see  fig.  43,  Dr  Keiller's  and  Mr  Pridies' 
case,  "  Trans.  Ed.  Obstet.  Soc.,"  1870).  (3.)  To  extract 
the  breech  of  a  dead  child  when  it  is  obstructed  in  the 
pelvis.    (4.)  To  compress  and  deliver  the  shoulder  after 
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the  deliveiy  of  the  head,  when  other  plans  have  failed, 
and  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  diminish  the 

bulk  of  the  thorax.  Our 
Fig.  40.       only  other  altematiye 


here  would  be  sharp 
instruments,  with  which 
we  might  wound  the 
uterus.  (6.)  In  pre- 
sentation of  the  trunk, 
when  the  thorax  is  so 
placed  in  the  pelvis  that 
the  hand  cannot  be  in- 
troduced into  the  uterus 
to  perform  turning. 
The  chest  may  be  thus 
crushed,  and  a  way 
of  entrance  made. 

Method  of  Perform- 
ance of  the  Operation. 
— ^The  bladder  and 
rectum  must  be  cleared 
out,  and  the  os  as 
fully  dilated  as  possible. 
The  head  is  to  be  well 
fixed,  and  steadied  at 
the  brim.  Perforation 
is  the  necessary  pre- 
amble of  the  operation, 
as  with  the  crotchet.  It 
does  not  abolish  the 
perforator.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  say  this,  because 


scanioni'.cephaiotribo.  some  have  based  an 
objection  to  it  on  this 
ground  (taking  it  for  granted  that  the  cranium  was  not 
previously  opened),  that  though  we  diminished  the 
diameter  of  the  foetal  head  by  this  crushing  instrument 
in  one  direction,  we  increase  it  in  another,  and  ther^ 
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lion  of  the  axis  of  the  peMc  brim,  the  handles  being 
directed  back  towards  iSie  perineum.  When  the  blades 
are  locked,  we  screw  the  handles  together,  and  thus 


Fig.  48. 


crush  the  head  of  the  child.  Traction  should  then  be 
made,  and  if  the  head  does  not  come  down,  it  shonld 
be  rotated  so  as  to  bring  its  smallest  diameter  in  rela- 


after  perforation,  crushes  the  head 
and  crushes  again  two  or  three  time 
necessary,  he  repeats  tliese  ciiishin 
fourth  hour.    Tlie  uterine  contractic 
expel  the  head.    In  some  of  these 
shoulders  and  thorax  give  as  much  t 
are  also  to  be  crushed.    Pajot  says 
able  when  the  pelvis  is  not  more  th; 
or  1*06  English  inches.  He  reports 
contraction,  where,  after  crushing 
spontaneously,  save  one,  which  requi 
One  of  them  proved  fatal. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  approve  a 
method.  It  would  never  do  in  a  ca& 
had  gone  on  for  a  considerable  tii 
had  become  exhausted.  In  dela; 
crushing  and  stopping,  and  beginnii 
simply  be  sacrificing  tibe  woman's  lii 
labour  had  not  gone  on  long,  such  af 
the  distortion  only,  or  were  previou 
might  crush  two  or  three  times,  if  i 

313.  If  we  withdraw  the  instm 
the  natural  powers  to  do  the  rest,  v 
introduce  it  under  increased  dijficult 
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from  3  to  5  hours ;  but  with  this  instrument,  when  we 
use  it  as  a  tractor,  the  delivery  is  accomplished  in  15  or 
20  minutea  We  have  seen  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson 
do  it  in  15  minutes,  and  we  have  also  done  it  as  quicklj. 

We  may  state  here  that  Dr  Matthews  Duncan  has 
written  an  able  paper,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  Edin- 
burgh instrument  and  the  French  one,  or,  as  we  might 
say,  the  short-handled  and  light,  with  the  long-handled 
and  heavy  cephalotribe,  and  he  indicates  a  preference 
for  the  stronger  instrument.  Dr  Duncan  holds  that 
the  cephalotribe  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  crotchet ; 
its  primary  intention  is  to  crush.  The  lighter  instru- 
ments, he  holds,  are  not  powerftil  enough  to  crush  the 
base.  They  are  too  light,  too  flexible,  and  not  long 
enough  in  the  handles  to  give  the  requisite  compress- 
ing power.  Dr  D.  has  not  ventured  on  mere  asser- 
tion without  groimds.  He  instituted  experiments  on 
foetuses,  and  on  dogs  and  other  animals.  These,  of 
course,  demonstrated  the  greater  power  of  the  French 
tool ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  they  did  not  show  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  the  short-handled  Edinburgh  (or 
London  and  Edinburgh)  instrument. 

314.  Dr  Matthews  Duncan  is  eminently  entitled  to 
praise  as  a  ruthless  demolisher  of  all  flimsy  work ;  a 
most  painstaking  and  acute  sifter  of  evidence,  and  dis- 
coverer of  facts ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
viewing  the  lighter  tool  as  little  more  than  mere  forceps 
or  crotchet,  with  tractile  but  not  crushing  power.  Our 
reason  is  a  very  good  one,  viz.,  that  we  have  crushed  the 
base  with  it,  and  have  seen  others  do  the  same.  A  good 
many  other  accoucheurs  have  also  succeeded  with  it.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  heads 
differ  as  regards  hardness.  Some  are  pretty  soft,  others 
pretematurally  indurated,  as  has  been  seen  in  those 
cases  where  ihe  point  of  the  crotchet  would  hardly 
catch,  if  at  alL  In  these  cases  the  bigger  instrument 
would  do  more  potential  crushing  work,  and  therefore 
prove  more  usefuL    As  we  enlarge  these  instruments^ 
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however,  we  increase  the  difficulties  of  introduction. 
Dr  Duncan's  instrument  is  a  powerful  one,  and,  we  are 
persuaded,  would  not  Mi  to  crush  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  the  hardest  head  that  was  ever  produced  in  his 
own  native  county,  which  is  proverbial  alike  for  hard 
and  long  heads.  In  Germany  there  are  various  instm- 
ments  employed,  the  preference  being  given  to  one 
more  powerful  than  the  Edinborgh  tool,  and  less  bo 
than  the  French.  In  South  Germany,  Scanzoni's  is  a 
good  deal  employed.  In  the  Norths  Bosch's,  a  pretty 
powerful  instrument — stronger  than  the  Edinbni^ch 
one — ^is  used  by  many.  Professor  Braun's  is  a  li^t 
one.  In  America,  Dr  Hodge's,  a  somewhat  poweHol 
one,  is  generally  used. 

315.  Limits  of  Applioation  of  the  Cephalotribe. — 
There  will  be  great  difficulty,  even  with  the  utmost 
dexterity,  in  applying  this  instrument  with  a  conjugate 
of  1^  piches  only.  Pajot  thinks  that  it  may  be  used 
where  there  is  only  1*25'^  of  antero-posterior  diameter. 
Cred6  assigns  no  limits,  but  says  it  may  be  employed 
wherever  we  can  get  it  to  enter.  Dr  Braxton  Bioks 
has  used  it  where  there  was  only  If  in. ;  and  Dr  Barnes 
has  employed  it  successfully  in  a  conjugate  not  exceed- 
ing 1-50"  (see  "  Obstet.  Operations,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  302). 
He  has  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  operation  is  quite 
practicable  with  a  pelvis  measuring  an  inch  and  a-half 
of  antero-posterior  space.  In  an  extreme  case  like  this, 
we  woidd  require  a  very  strong  instrument,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  operation  would  be  greater  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  Barnes  Method  of  Emhryotomy. — ^Dr  R.  Barnes 
has  originated  a  new  method  of  embryotomy,  adapted 
to  the  most  extreme  cases  of  distorted  pelvis,  at  least 
in  the  learned  Doctor's  estimation.  It  is  by  means  of  a 
wire-€craseur.  He  first  perforates  the  head,  then  twists 
off  a  portion  of  the  parietal  bones  by  the  craniotomy 
forceps,  so  as  to  destroy  the  sphericity  of  the  head. 
(We  quote  from  the  2nd  ed.  oi      DociWa  work,  just 
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out.)  By  this  means  a  smaller  wire-loop  is  required, 
it  keeps  a  better  hold,  and  cuts  through  the  base  more 
readily.  The  crotchet  is  next  passed  into  the  hole  made 
by  the  perforator,  and  held  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to 
steady  the  head.  A  loop  of  strong  steel  wire  is  then 
formed,  large  enough  to  encircle  the  head.  The  elasticity 
of  the  wire  permits  of  the  loop  being  compressed  by  the 
fingers,  so  as  to  make  it  narrow  enough  to  slip  through 
the  cervix  uteri  and  the  chink  of  the  pelvic  brim.  The 
loop  is  thus  guided  over  the  crotchet  to  the  right  side 
of  the  uterus,  where  the  face  lies.  The  compression 
being  removed,  the  loop  springs  open,  to  form  its  original 
ring,  which  is  guided  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  head. 
The  screw  is  then  tightened  Instantly  the  wire  is 
buried  in  the  scalp ;  and  here  is  manifested  a  singular 
advantage  of  this  operation. 

316.  The  whole  force  of  the  necessary  manoeuvres  is 
expended  on  the  foetus.  In  the  ordinary  modes  of  per- 
forming embryotomy,  as  by  the  crotchet  especially,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  by  the  craniotomy  forceps  and  cepha* 
lotribe,  the  mother's  soft  parts  are  subjected  to  pressure 
and  contusion.  The  child's  head,  imperfectly  reduced 
in  bulk,  is  forcibly  dragged  down  upon  the  narrow- 
pelvis,  the  intervening  soft  parts  being  liable  to  be 
bruised,  crushed,  and  even  perforated.  And  this  danger 
obviously  rising  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  pelvic 
contraction,  together  with  the  bulk  of  the  instruments 
used,  deprive  the  mother,  in  all  cases,  of  extreme  con- 
traction, of  the  benefit  of  embryotomy,  leaving  her  only 
the  terrible  prospect  of  the  CsBsarian  section.  When 
the  anterior  or  posterior  segment  of  the  head  is  seized 
in  the  wire-loop,  a  steady  working  of  the  screw  cuts 
through  the  head  in  a  few  minutes.  The  loose  segment 
is  then  removed  by  the  craniotomy  forceps.  "  In 
extreme  cases  Dr  B.  removes  another  section  of  the 
head,  by  re-applying  the  loop  over  the  occipital  end  of 
it.  The  small  portion  of  the  head  remaining  after  tlx^b 
removal  of  the  second  section  offera  no  o\^\ax^^) 


axilla,  draws  it  do\\Ti,  and  with  stron 
tates  the  arm  at  the  shoulder.  This  pi 
repeated  on  tlio  other  arm.  Room  if 
deal  with  the  thorax.  This  is  perforat 
cut  through  in  two  directions;  and 
abdomen  are  evicerated. 

317.  This  operation  of  Dr  Barnes*, 
a  reduction  of  the  head  by  a  process  pi 
regards  the  mother,  and  in  a  way  calcuL 
its  bulk  (that  is,  after  more  than  one 
an  extent  fitted  to  render  descent  by  n 
more  easy  and  less  perilous.  It  posses 
ingenuity,  with  the  demerits  of  being 
and  difficult.  It  consumes  a  good  deal 
light  element  in  high  distortion  cases  u£ 
be  impracticable  in  contracted  outl< 
tuberosities  pretematurally  approxima 
OBteomalacian  pelvis.)  The  Doctor  1 
omitted  to  notice  its  drawbacks,  and 
in  an  author  which  we  admire.  It  i 
with  another  rare  feature,  vastly  desid 
publication  by  the  leading  men  of  thei 
urea.  A  long  succession  of  twins  of 
would  be  of  imspeakable  service  to  us. 
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owing  to  the  intensely  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
uterus  on  the  child,  the  latter  being  grasped  as  in  a 
vice ;  also  in  "  cross-births,"  where  there  is  no  room 
to  turn,  owing  to  distorted  pelvis.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  cliloroform  has  diminished  the  cases  of 
evisceration  considerably.  We  saw  a  case,  about  a 
year  ago,  with  Dr  Groves,  of  Trinity,  where  the  uterus 
was  in  a  state  of  tetanus,  and  had  been  so  for  hours, 
and  the  foetus  was  firmly  wedged  in  the  pelvis,  a 
shoulder  presenting.  We  thought,  after  a  trial  of 
version,  that  we  woiild  have  to  eviscerate ;  but  on 
placing  the  woman  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  we  gradually  reached  a  foot,  and  turned. 
We  saw  another  with  Dr  Cochrane,  of  this  city,  a  short 
time  ago,  where,  despite  the  strong  contraction  of  the 
uterus  and  dryness  of  parts,  wo  were  also  enabled  to 
turn,  with  safety  to  the  mother. 

The  operation  is  thus  performed.  Introduce  a  finger 
or  two  into  the  vagina,  and  up  to  the  ribs.  Carry  fiie 
perforator  along  their  palmar  surface,  until  it  reaches 
an  intercostal  space,  which  is  then  to  be  penetrated, 
the  arm  being  pulled  down  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
bring  the  chest  into  the  pelvis,  and  make  it  more  firm. 
(See  tig.  44.)  A  free  opening  should  be  made ;  and  to 
this  end  we  may  cut  through  several  of  the  ribs.  If 
wc  make  it  large  enough  to  admit  tlie  hand,  it  will 
quicken  matters.  When  the  thorax  is  pretty  well 
cleared  out,  we  may  pierce  the  diaphragm,  and  thus 
afford  a  door  of  escape  for  liver,  spleen,  gut,  <fec.  If 
after  this  the  uterus  does  not  manage  to  expel  the 
foetus  (doubled,  the  breech  coming  down  the  sacrum 
and  perineum),  we  will  have  to  employ  the  crotchet, 
which  may  be  fixed  within  the  ilium. 

319.  (9.)  Decapitation. — This  is  an  operation  some- 
times resorted  to  in  transverse  presentations,  where  ver- 
sion is  utterly  impracticable  owing  to  a  small  pelvis,  or 
whei*e  the  uterus  is  in  a  state  of  tetanic  spasm,  and 
closing  tightly  round  the  foetus.    Some  wait  until  the 

u 
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child  is  dead,  or  supposed  to  be  so.  As  we  said,  in 
speaking  of  evisceratioiiy  chloroform  (with  a  little 
antimony,  perhaps)  gives  ns  great  relaxation ;  and  we 
ought  certainly  to  give  version  a  cautious  trial  before 

Fig.  4^. 


severing  the  head,  unless  the  child  were  dead.  The 
usual  decapitator  is  a  hook  with  a  sharp  internal  edge. 
Dr  Bamsbotham's  sharp  hook  has  been  commonly  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  it  over  the 
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neck  in  those  tight  ca^es.  Something  more  flexible 
would  suit  better,  such  as,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone, curved,  and  with  an  eye  at  the  one  extremity 
carrying  wire  or  a  piece  of  strong  whip-cord. 


Fig.  45.  Fig.  46. 


How  to  Perform  the  Operation, — Pull  down  the  neck 
of  the  child  with  a  blunt  hook,  then  pass  the  tihBTp 
hook  (fig.  46)  up  and  over  the  neck,  and  commence  a 
sawing  movement.    At  the  same  time,  with  a  finger 
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or  two  of  the  left  hand,  be  ready  to  guard  the  point  of 
the  instrament.  With  a  little  traction  and  sawing 
motion,  the  head  will  soon  be  severed.  When  this  is 
done,  deliver  the  trunk  by  making  traction  on  the 
presenting  and  prolapsed  arm.  The  head  may  be 
afterwards  deliv^^  by  the  crotchet,  or  by  the  blunt 
hooky  £xed  in  the  mouth  or  foramen  magnum;  or 
better  still,  in  our  opinion,  by  means  of  the  cephalo-. 
tribe,  an  assistant  bearing  down  and  steadying  the 
head.  Dr  Barnes*  method  might  be  tried.  The  sharp 
hook  shoTild  not  be  straight,  but  somewhat  curved,  in 
order  the  better  to  get  it  applied.  This  would  be  an 
improvement  on  Bamsbotham's. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIl. 

OBSTETRIC  OPERATIONS. — X.  SPONDYLOTOMY. 

320.  In  cases  of  arm  or  thorax  presentation,  with  a 
small  pelvis  and  a  tetanic  uterus — a  uterus  that  will 
not  relax  under  antimony  and  chloroform,  and  where, 
in  consequence,  we  cannot  reach  a  foot,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  effect  version — this  operation  will  be  found  almost 
infinitely  prefemble  to  decapitation  or  evisceration. 
We  certainly  advise  a  careful  attempt  at  turning  in 
such  cases  (watera  long  drained  away,  parts  getting 
hot  and  dry,  and  womb  the  seat  of  tonic  spasm),  after 
endeavouring  to  relax  the  uterus ;  but  a  forcible 
entrance  of  that  organ  might  land  us  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity.  Besides,  it  happens  sometimes  that  the 
resistance  is  so  great  that  the  strongest  hand  is  unable 
to  force  (a  reckless)  ingi^ess.  Well,  when  the  shoulder, 
say,  is  jammed  against  the  pubis,  and  the  head  above 
the  brim,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
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Ramsbotham  hook  applied  for  the  purpose  of  decapita- 
tion. When  the  body  of  the  foetus  is  forced  down, 
and  fills  up  the  pelvis,  you  can  hardly  push  up  the 
hook  without  tearing  the  soft  parts  of  the  pelvis. 
Even  when  you  do  succeed  in  fixing  the  hook  and 
severing  the  head  from  the  body,  there  is  the  trouble 
in  getting  the  head  home,  often  very  great.  In  fact, 
some  gentlemen  have  been  as  long  in  hooking  and 
delivering  it  as  the  expert  angler  is  in  landing  a 
salmon.  However,  the  cephalotribe  has  proved  a 
great  boon  here ;  it  is  an  efficient  helpmate  in  decapita- 
tion. If  the  uterus  is  steadied  and  pressed  down,  you 
seize  a  more  certain  hold  than  with  the  crotchet,  and 
facilitate  descent  and  delivery  by  its  crushing  power. 
While  you  are  crushing,  you  are  also  securing  your 
tenacious  grasp  of  the  head — a  hold  that  can  very 
rarely,  if  at  all,  slip. 

Then,  in  evisceration,  how  prolonged  is  the  process 
in  many  cases.  Hours  have  been  consumed  in  its 
performance;  the  soft  parts  have  been  injured;  and 
then  there  is  the  version  afterwards. 

321.  In  spondylotomy  delivery  is  wonderfully  easy ; 
for,  after  cutting  through  the  spine,  first  one  part  and 
then  the  remainder  is  brought  down  with  great  facility. 
You  have  no  trouble  with  the  head,  having  an  arm  to 
make  traction  with ;  and  the  whole  afiair  may  be  com- 
pleted, after  severing  the  vertebr«e,  in  a  minute  or 
two.  Our  impression  is  that  spondylotomy  will,  or 
ought  to,  lead  to  the  abolition  both  of  decapitation  and, 
as  a  rule,  evisceration — ^the  one  more  difficult  on  the 
whole,  and  more  protracted,  and  the  other  no  less  tedious. 
Some  cases  have  been  reported  recently  in  the  "  Lancet," 
and  they  were  quite  successful.  There  is  one  by  Dr 
Tucker,  Feb.  18,  1871,  and  another  by  Dr  Orchard, 
of  Kingussie,  March  11,  1871.  Dr  Orchard  writes  to 
me  to  say  that  he  performed  this  operation  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1847.  The  following  is  the  doctor^s 
account  of  his  method  of  operating : — The  arm  pre 


1  aeteiTuinea  to  aeiivcr  uy  cutting  inst 
used  a  ])air  of  strong  scissors,  and  intr 
point  through  one  of  the  intercostal  sj>:ice.^ 
along  the  space  to  the  Rj)ine,  and  ^vith 
cut  through  the  spine.  I  then  seized  holt 
turned  the  child  with  the  greatest  ease,  a 
the  patient.  She  had  a  good  recovery, 
plan  much  superior  to  disembowelling  tl 
extracting  it  doubled,  or  tearing  out  piecei 
the  spine  was  cut,  it  seemed  to  act  like  a  '. 

Sir  James  Simpson  approved  of  the  op 
recommended  it  The  last  case  by  him  w 
with  a  patient  of  Professor  IngHs,  now 
(See  "EdMed.  Jouni.,"Feb.l86C.)  Pre 
in  reporting  this  operation  at  length,  sp 
ingly  of  it)  and  tenders  other  useful  sugge 

322.  Method  of  Operating.— With  a  p 
ourved  scissors,  one  of  the  blades  being  i 
(the  uterus  being  steadied,  and  the  w 
chloroform),  the  spine  is  to  be  cut  comple 
at  the  nearest  or  most  accessible  point  A 
to  reach  it  by  cutting  through  ^e  ribs,  < 
sternum,  in  some  cases,  but  that  is  nc 
matter.  As  far  as  possible,  we  should  dc 
in  order  to  reach  the  spine,  subcutaneoi 
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tionsy  must  just  be  shaped  to  meet  symptoms  that  may 
arise.  In  most  of  our  own  cases  the  treatment  has  been 
almost  nil;  only  sometimes  an  opiate.  The  patient 
should  have  complete  rest,  and  thei  soft  parts  and 
bladder  should  be  looked  after.  Watch  vigilantly  for 
abdominal  pain  of  a  steady  and  deepening  character, 
and  meet  it  by  opium. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OBSTETRIC  OPERATIONS. — XI.  THE  C-fiSABIAN  SECTION, 
OR  HY8TEK0T03IY. 

323.  Now  arrive  we  at  the  most  serious  of  all  the 
obstetric  operations,  because  the  most  fatal  to  the 
mother.  It  is  a  very  ancient  operation,  although  the 
Greeks  resorted  to  it  only  after  the  death  of  the 
mother;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  case  of  the  living 
mother,  the  operation  dates  no  further  back  than  the 
sixteenth  century.  Julius  Csesar  came  into  the  world 
through  the  abnormal  avenue  of  a  hole  in  his  mother's 
belly,  and  many  more  great  men,  including  Esculapius, 
are  said  to  have  been  thus  bom.  We  are  doubtfid 
whether  all  who  are  said  to  have  made  their  exit  in 
this  way  have  really  done  so,  because  invention  and 
fable,  credulity  and  superstition,  were  rife  in  those  far- 
back  times.  It  was  believed  in  those  days  that  all 
who  were  thus  bom  were  sure  to  attain  renown  j  so  it 
would  readily  come  about  that  not  a  few  heroes,  or  men 
of  repute,  would  have  their  glory  imputed  to  their  birth. 
He  is  great,  they  would  say,  because  he  was  bom  a 
"  C»sar,"  or  a  **  Caesone  j"  just  as  they  would  predicate 
of  one  actually  bom  through  the  abdomen  (as  Julius 
Osesar  was)  that  a  career  of  glory  was  in  store  for  him. 
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Dr  Churchill,  "with  his  usual  painstakixig,  has  inyeBti- 
gated  one  case,  that  of  Edward  YL  of  England,  and 
found  it  to  be  fklse.  Edward,  therefore,  though  gentle, 
promifflng,  and  true,  was  only  a  spurious  Cassar. 

The  operation  consists  of  an  incision  through  the 
abdominal  parietes  and  uterus,  and  the  removal  of  the 
foetus  through  the  opening  instead  of  by  the  natural 
channeL 

This  grave  proceeding,  usually  sacrificial  in  Britain, 
though  much  less,  and  unaccountably  so,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, has  given  rise  to  more  serious,  and  often 
acrimonious,  discussion  than  almost  any  other  one  in 
obstetrics  j  and  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
as  regards  the  cases  and  conditions  justifying  it.  One 
side  holds  (and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  majority 
of  British  practitioners),  that  craniotomy  is,  as  far  as 
really  possible — that  is  to  say,  wherever  we  can  succeed 
in  dragging  a  mutilated  foetus  through  the  pelvis — 
preferable  to  the  Caesarian  section;  while  the  other, 
largely  made  up  of  Continental  obstetricians,  maintains 
that  hysterotomy  is  to  be  preferred  to  embryotomy. 
The  grounds  of  contrariety  are  largely  based  on  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  refei'ence  to  the  value  of  the  lives 
of  mother  and  child.  In  Britain  the  mother's  life  is 
held  as  of  higher  value  than  the  infant's;  while  in 
France  especially,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
this  is  denied,  or  it  is,  at  least,  alleged  that  we  are 
incapable  of  judging  of  their  respective  worth.  The 
question  of  fiie  comparative  fatality  or  mortality  of 
flie  two  operations  has  also  weighed  with  many  practi- 
tioners, both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  moulded  their 
preferences  either  the  one  way  or  the  other. 

324.  Instead  of  giving  a  long  list  of  quotations  from 
authors  in  illustration  of  the  discrepancy  which  pre- 
vails, we  shall  simply  give  one  or  two  from  each 
side,  and  which  embody  pretty  well  the  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  held.  We  place  these  by  way  of 
stronger  contrast  in  opposing  columns : — 
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Dr  Osbom  says,— "The  va- 
loftble  life  of  the  mother  should 
never  be  exposed  to  absolute 
destruction  by  the  Geesarian 
operation  for  the  safety  of  the 
ctiild.  The  perforator  should 
be  had  recourse  to  without  re- 
ference to  the  life  of  the  child.** 

Smellie  remarks, — "  When  a 
woman  cannot  be  delivered  by 
any  of  the  (other)  methods  re- 
commended in  preternatural 
labours,  on  aocoimt  of  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  pelvis,  &c.,  in 
such  emergencies,  if  the  woman 
is  strong,  and  of  good  habit  of 
body,  uie  Caesarian  operation 
is  certainly  advisable,"  &c. 

BlundeU  says, — **  It  is  an 
axiom  in  British  Midwifery, 
that  we  are  never  to  deliver  by 
the  Csesarian  operation,  pro- 
vided we  can  in  any  way  de- 
liver by  the  natural  passages.'* 


Dr  Robert  Lee  recommends 
craniotomy  in  cases  of  extreme 
distortion,  "  whether  the  child 
be  alive  or  dead,"  in  preference 
to  the  Caesarian  section. 


Baudelocque  alleges,^"  To 
mutilate  a  living  child  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Caesarian  section, 
is  the  ofispring  of  ignorance  and 
inhumanity,'*  &c. 


Gardien  says, — "It  is  with 
good  reason  that  prudent  ac- 
coucheurs, in  view  of  the  fatal 
results  of  embryotomy,  prefer 
the  Caesarian  operation." 


Busch  remarks,  that  "the 
Caesarian  section  is  the  only 
practical  method  of  delivex^ 
when  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
(conjugate)  is  2^  in.  or  lees ;  and 
it  is  indicated  when  the  child 
is  alive,  and  the  same  diameter 
from  2|  to  under  8  inches.** 

Weidemann  recommends  "the 
Caesarian  operation  in  every 
case  where  a  living  child  cannot 
be  delivered  bv  other  means,*' 
and  he  strongly  condemns  em- 
bryotomy. 

Many  more  samples  might  be  given  to  show  how 
embryotomy  is  lauded  in  Britain,  and  the  abdominal 
incision  decried ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the  latter 
is  praised,  and  the  former  condemned,  on  the  Con- 
tinent :  but  there  is  not  space. 

325.  Statistics.  —  Much  valuable  information  has 
been  gleaned  in  regard  to  the  fatality  of  this  grave 
operation  in  relation  to  both  mother  and  child.  From 
Churchill  we  gather,  that  of  450  cases,  from  various 
sources,  where  this  operation  was  performed,  230 
mothers  were  saved,  and  210  lost  Of  315  children 
thus  delivered,  211  were  saved,  and  104  lost. 
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Were  we  to  judge  from  the  above  statistics,  we  would 
not  be  led  to  condude  that  the  operation  was  so  very 
fatal  after  all ;  but  unfortunately,  when  we  come  to 
look  at  the  records  of  British  practice,  we  have  a  dark 
cloud  lined  by  few  silvery  rays.  Thus,  in  British 
practice  Dr  West  places  the  mortality  at  about  83  per 
cent.  True  it  is,  and  equally  sad,  that  case  after  case 
has  proved  flEital  in  Britain ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  jdonerica.  One  would  almost  imagine  that  there  was 
some  peculiarity  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  or  in  the 
climate  of  these  islands  and  of  America,  inimical  to  its 
successful  performance.  It  cannot  be  that  our  practi- 
tioners operate  less  dexterously ;  neither  is  it  always 
owing  to  our  longer  delay;  for  some  of  the  cases  have 
been  performed  early,  and  under  favourable  auspices, 
and  yet  have  proved  fatal.  We  cannot  but  envy  our 
Continental  brethren,  such  as  Kilian,  who  performed 
it  four  times  on  the  same  woman;  and  Stolz,  who 
operated  twice,  also  on  the  same  woman ;  the  last  being 
also  successful  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  now, 
when  we  have  such  able  operators  on  the  abdomen 
amongst  us ;  who  cut  it  as  dexterously  as  Addison 
examined  it  skilfully;  men  like  Keith  and  Wells, 
Baker  Brown  and  Clay,  we  might  yet  come  to  rival 
the  luckier  men  across  the  Channel :  that  as  British 
ovariotomy  has  gone  up  so  brilliantly,  so  might  British 
hysterotomy  attain  to  equal  lustre.  We  cannot  see 
how  this  better  fortune  should  not  come  into  our  hands 
yet ;  we  have  as  good  material  to  cut — as  sound  and 
vigorous  constitutions  to  treat  as  they  have  elsewhere, 
if  not  better.  Unless  our  past  failures  have  been  due 
to  the  operation  having  always  been  too  long  delayed, 
and  Continental  success  have  been  owing  to  an  earlier 
interference,  the  melancholy  contrast  as  regards  results 
is  to  us  an  enigma  and  puzzle.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  British  fkilure  has  come  of  operating  during 
exhaustion,  and  where,  in  point  of  fact,  the  exhaustion 
itself,  apart  from  the  operation,  was  almost  enough  to 
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kill.  This  view  derives  support  from  recent  successful 
instances  in  this  country,  by  Baker  Brown,  Spencer 
Wells,  and  others.  Let  us  hope  that  future  annals 
will  be  brighter  than  the  past ;  and  that  this  operation 
may  more  rarely  than  hitherto  be  only,  as  regards  the 
mother,  a  sure  and  swift  journey  to  the  everlasting 
bourne. 

326.  Cases  Suitable  for  the  CsDsariaii  OperatioiL 

— ^This  operation  being  of  so  formidable  and  fatal  a  cha- 
racter, renders  it  highly  desirable,  nay  indispensable, 
to  know  when  it  is  warrantable,  as  viewed  through 
British  spectcusles,  and  not  from  a  Continental  stand- 
point. The  operation  is  justifiable,  then,  in  the  follow- 
ing circumstances : — 

1.  "When  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvic 

brim  is  under  l|  inches,  for  then  most  assuredly 
is  embryotomy  unsafe,  if  not  impracticable. 

2.  When  the  mother  dies  undelivered,  and  version  is 

impracticable.    But  it  is  often  practicable  here. 

3.  In  ruptured  uterus,  when  the  child  is  yet  alive, 

and  version  unsuitable. 

4.  In  some  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus, 

where  great  obstruction  is  occasioned,  and  where 
incision,  and  dilatation  do  not  give  us  space 
enough  to  bring  down  safely  the  reduced  head. 

5.  In  cases  of  obstruction  from  osseous  or  other 

tumours  of  the  pelvis,  where  embryotomy  can- 
not succeed. 

6.  In  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  where  the  life  of  the 

mother  is  threatened. 

7.  In  extensive  wounds  of  the  uterus  towards  the 

termination  of  pregnancy. 

We  have  said  that  this  formidable  operation  is  only 
to  be  imdertaken  when  the  conjugate  diameter  is  under 
Ij^  inches,  because  Dr  Barnes  and  others  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  a  reduced  head  down  safely,  where 
there  was  no  more  than  this  diameter ;  but  we  are  not 
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sure  but  that  the  Oerman  limits  2W  (see  Scanzoni's 
Lehrbuch  der Gebortshtilfe,"  1867)i8  the  more  pradent 
ona  Your  high  distortion  cases,  where  you  have  to 
drag  the  reduced  head  slowly  and  forcibly  down,  don% 
as  a  rule^  do  very  well ;  but,  then,  in  the  cases  recorded 
there  has  often  been  much  delay  before  operating ;  and 
it  were  impossible  almost  to  say  whether  the  fifttal  ter- 
mination were  due  to  the  operation,  or  the  procrastina- 
tion. Still,  we  cannot  share  Dr  Barnes'  belief,  that  a 
conjugate  of  1  '25*\  or  even  1,  may  be  met  with  much 
greater  safety  by  his  method  of  embryotomy,  or  any 
other,  than  by  the  abdominal  incision.  Embryotomy, 
however,  cannot  possibly  be  more  fifttal  than  British 
hysterotomy;  for,  as  before  observed,  its  annals  are  but 
a  record  of  almost  unbroken  fiulure,  so  far  as  the  mother 
is  concerned. 

327.  Is  Procreation  Justifiable  in  Cases  of  Distor- 
tion Necessitating  Hysterotomy? — In  addition  to  the 
difficult  question  of  the  warrantableness  of  this  opera- 
tion, under  any  circumstances,  there  is  another  no  less 
trying  and  insoluble  to  some  minds — ^viz.,  whether  the 
mother,  after  being  made  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
a  child,  even  in  a  mutilated  form,  being  dragged  through 
her  fearfully  narrowed  passages,  is  justified  in  putting 
herself  in  the  way  of  becoming  pregnant.  Denman,  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  remarked  as  follows : — "  It 
might  be  doubted,  in  morals,  whether  children  shoidd 
be  begotten  under  such  circumstances." 

Method  of  Operating,  Instruments,  &c. — The 
instruments  required  are,  a  sharp  bistour}^  and  one 
with  a  blunt  extremity;  a  director,  artery  forceps, 
ligatures ;  plenty  of  large  sponges,  and  smaU  ones  on 
the  end  of  sticks  (the  sponges  should  be  new  and  clean) ; 
silver  sutures,  lint,  plaster,  many-tailed  bandage,  ether, 
chloroform,  or  laughing-gas,  and  ice.  Three  or  four 
assistants  are  also  necessary. 

The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  and  the  bladder 
emptied  before  b^inning.    The  operation  should  be 
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commenced  early  in  labour  before  the  woman's  strength 
is  exhausted,  and  after  the  os  is  dilated  a  little.  In 
cases  where  it  has  been  resolved  on,  before  labour,  to 
incise,  it  is  as  well  to  excite  labour,  so  as  to  open  up 
the  OS  a  little  for  the  escape  of  uterine  discharge. 
This  may  be  done  by  a  sponge  tent.  The  patient  is 
placed  on  her  back,  on  a  table,  with  pelvis  a  good 
deal  raised,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  also  elevated. 
Chloroform,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  ether,  or  ether 
alone,  as  recommended  by  Dr  Keith,  in  ovariotomy, 
or,  as  some  prefer,  nitrous  oxide,  should  be  adminis- 
tered. The  ether  is  said  by  Dr  Keith  to  be  less  liable 
than  the  chloroform  to  occasion  vomiting,  and  this  is  a 
paramount  advantage.  The  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment should  not  be  less  than  76°  Fahrenheit. 

328.  An  incision  is  made  about  8  inches  long,  and 
in  the  linea^alba,  to  avoid  haemorrhage  and  the  dividing 
of  muscles,  stretching  from  the  \mibilicus  to  near  the 
pubis.  On  cutting  down  as  far  as  the  peritoneum,  this 
should  be  cautiously  divided  upon  a  director,  so  as  not 
to  wound  the  bowel.  The  uterus  is  now  observable, 
and  an  incision  should  be  made  into  it  4  or  5  inches 
long.  This  incision  should  not  go  completely  through 
at  once,  but  cautiously,  so  as  to  come  upon  the  mem- 
branes. These  are  to  be  opened  a  little,  and  the  liquor 
amnii  absorbed  with  sponge,  or  withdrawn  by  means 
of  a  S3rringe.  This  is  to  prevent  it  discharging  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  If  we  alight  on  the  placenta, 
we  must  push  it  to  one  side.  The  child  is  then  to  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible,  and  afterwards  the 
placenta  and  membranes.  Any  clots,  &c.,  should  be 
removed  from  the  peritoneum  and  the  wound,  and  we 
should  see  that  the  os  uteri  is  pervious,  so  as  to  admit 
of  discharge  passing  out.  Some  place  a  bit  of  ice  into 
the  uterus,  through  the  wound,  so  as  to  arrest  the 
hsemorrhage.  As  regards  the  uterine  wound,  some 
stitch  it,  others  do  not,  but  trust  to  the  uterine  con- 
traction closing  it.    We  believe  it  to  .be  better  to  close 
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it  with  silver  suture.  The  external  wound  is  also  to 
be  brought  together  by  a  dose  suture  of  silver  wire, 
the  stitches  also  passmg  through  the  peritoneum,  and 
closing  it.  Should  the  intestines  protrude  during  the 
operation,  the  assistants  restrain  them  gently  with 
warm  flannel  A  cold  water  dressing  is  placed  over 
the  wound,  and,  above  this,  warm  towels  and  flanneL 
An  opiate  is  given,  and  perfect  rest  enjoined. 

We  should  state  that  the  credit  of  having  first  sug- 
gested the  closure  of  the  wound  in  the  uterus  is  due 
to  the  distinguished  ovariotoimst)  Spencer  Wells.  He 
first  proposed  it  in  1863.  He  lays  stress  on  this,  and, 
undoubtedly,  with  good  reason,  as  the  uterine  secretions 
are  prevented  thereby  from  reaching  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Mr  Wells  allowed  one  end  of  the  suture  (silk) 
to  pass  through  and  hang  from  the  cervix  uteri,  whereby 
-drainage  was  maintained,  and  a  hold  got  for  removing 
the  li^ture,  when,  after  several  days,  it  is  wished  to 
do  so. 

Dangers  of  the  Operation,  Causes  of  Death,  fto. — 

These  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — HsBmorrhage,  shock, 
inflammation,  exhaustion,  strangulation  of  a  bit  of 
bowel  in  the  uterine  wound,  if  not  closed,  and  vomiting. 

329. — The  hsemorrhage  is  often  not  great,  unless  the 
placenta  has  been  implanted  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
uterus,  in  which  case  the  cut  will  have  traversed  an 
area  of  increased  vascularity.  The  stethescope  will  give 
us  an  idea  beforehand.  If  the  placenta  be  more  to  the 
side,  or,  better  still,  placed  posteriorly,  little  hsemorrhage 
may  be  looked  for.  The  inflammation  arises  partly 
from  the  wound,  partly  from  foreign  matter  getting 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Vomiting  sometimes  super- 
venes (but  not  so  frequently  with  ether),  and  injures 
by  loosening  the  sutures,  and  forcing  fluids  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  as  well  as  causing  exhaustion.  To 
avoid  this,  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  ether  spray, 
as  oriffn&ted  by  Dr  Bichardson,  or  to  give  the  nitrous 
oxide  as  an  aneesthetic.  «\iQck  to  the  nervous 
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system  is  often  very  great,  but  ansesthesia  has  diminished 
this  considerably.  Peritonitis  was  wont  to  be  viewed 
as  one  of  the  greatest  perils  in  connection  with  this 
operation;  but  after  the  grand  results  obtained  by 
Wells  and  Keith,  Brown  and  Clay,  we  can  no  longer 
so  seriously  apprehend  it,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  suture 
is  made  to  embrace  the  uterine  wound.  One  is  almost 
tempted,  keeping  in  view  the  glories  of  modem  ovari- 
otomy, to  conclude  that  the  peritoneum  of  the  present 
day  is  made  of  different  material ;  that  though  modem 
man  may  tolerate  less  in  the  way  of  phlebotomy,  his 
cotemporary,  woman,  can  stand  much  more  in  the  way 
of  abdominal  cutting.  But,  no,  this  is  not  the  explana- 
tion ;  the  brilliant  results  are  the  outcome  of  greater 
skill,  and  the  skill  is  in  great  part  the  offspring  of  more 
enlarged  experience.  Hippocrates  believ^  in  the  fatal 
character  of  a  peritoneal  wound ;  what  would  he  say 
now  were  he  to  arise  from  his  long  sleep  in  the  tomb  ? 

As  regards  the  chance  of  a  knuckle  of  bowel  getting 
strangulated,  this  cannot  readily  happen  if  the  wounds 
are  carefully  sutured.  In  numerous  cases  the  uterine 
wound  does  not  close,  but  remains  patulous  and  everted. 
In  the  case  reported  by  Dr  John  Taylor  ("  Lancet," 
Jan.  18,  1868)  it  was  unclosed  6  weeks  after,  at  which 
time  the  woman  died. 

Post-Mortem  Csssarian  Section. — There  are  numer- 
ous instances  where  the  living  child  has  been  cut  out 
after  the  mother's  death.  A  notable  case  is  that  of  the 
Princess  of  Schwartzenberg,  in  1810.  She  was  at  a 
ball  in  Paris,  given  by  her  brother,  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador, when  a  conflagration  occurred,  and  she  met 
her  death.  On  the  following  day  a  living  child  was 
removed  from  her  belly. 

Dr  Brotherston,  of  Alloa,  performed  it  in  1868  on 
a  woman  who  had  been  dead  20  minutes.  The  child 
survived. 

Drs  Tixier  and  Sallath,  Quebec,  extracted  a  lLvixi% 
child  from  the  abdomen  of  a  female  'wVio  -w^a  Va^^"^ 
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a  coal  cart  going  over  her  head  (in  1867.)  The  opera- 
tion was  done  about  30  minutes  after  her  death. 

There  was  also  a  suocessfal  case  performed  by  a  house- 
surgeon  in  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  Edinburgh,  a 
good  many  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OBSTETBIO  OPERATIONS. — ^XII.  STICPHYSEOTOMT. 

330.  Symphyseotomy ;  or  the  Sigaultian  Section.— 

This  operation  consists  in  making  a  section  of  the  pubic 
symphysis,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  pelvic  diameters,  and, 
if  possible,  avoid  the  abdominal  incision.  The  originator 
of  it  was  a  Frenchman,  named  Sigault,  who,  when  a 
student,  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  subject.  At  first  the 
novel  proposal  of  Sigault  was  treated  only  with  con- 
tempt, but  gradually  some  supporters  rallied  round 
him.  Among  the  latter  was  the  learned  Dutchman, 
Dr  Camper.  This  support,  small  at  first,  waxed  greatly 
when  Sigault,  assisted  by  Le  Roy,  performed  his  own 
operation  successfully.  This  was  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
named  Souchel,  who  had  previously  borne  4  dead 
children.  His  fame  spread  with  almost  electric  speed, 
and  many  declared  that  he  had  succeeded  in  banishing 
the  cruel  and  barbarous  operation  of  cutting  into  the 
belly.  The  enthusiasm  was  vast,  but  quite  dispropor- 
tionate; still,  we  cannot  blame  the  enthusiasts,  for 
there  is  always  any  amount  of  them  on  the  appearance 
of  any  novel  plan,  tool,  system,  or  medicine,  connected 
with  our  profession.  A  Sigaultian  fever  was  quite 
as  warrantable  as  a  sulphur  mania,  or  a  choral  rage,  if 
not  a  good  deal  more  so.  But  all  this  confidence  in 
the  operation,  all  this  acclamation,  was  destined  to 
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come  to  an  end,  and  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason 
that  it  was  not  worthy  of  it. 

The  object  of  the  section  of  the  83rmph3rsis  was  to 
increase  the  antei-o-posterior  diameter,  and  thus  permit 
of  the  passage  of  the  child  in  cases  where  it  could  not 
otherwise  p&ss,  and  thus  give  a  better  prospect  of  safety 
for  both  mother  and  child.  But,  imfortunately,  little 
increase  of  space  is  obtained,  and  what  is  obtained  is 
least  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  augmentation  of 
space  is  greatest  in  the  oblique  diameter ;  next  in  the 
transverse ;  and  least  in  the  conjugate,  where  it  is  most 
demanded.  In  this  latter,  |  an  inch  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  got  without  unwarrantable  force.  Besides, 
this  increase  is  not  to  be  had  without  danger  of  injuring 
the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses.  The  pubic  symphysis 
cannot  separate  \mless  the  others  also  yield.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  operation  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable in  anchylosis  of  these  (false)  joints,  a  condition 
obtaining  often  in  pelvic  distortion.  Another  argu- 
ment against  the  operation  is  its  fatality.  It  was  fatal 
to  the  mother  in  16  out  of  40  cases,  and  to  the  child  in 
11  out  of  30. 

The  operation,  then,  is  not  encouraged  in  this 
country,  and  few  even  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of 
Denman,  that  it  might  be  performed  in  a  case  where 
the  child  (being  alive)  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
nation.  The  mother,  in  such  a  case,  he  thinks,  might 
fEurly  be  allowed  to  take  the  risk. 

TJie  Dangers  arising  from  tlie  Sigavliian  Section, — 
These  are  inflammation ;  risk  of  injuring  soft  parts  of 
pelvis,  or  the  bladder ;  laceration  of  pelvic  ligaments, 
giving  rise  to  abscess ;  shock  of  the  operation. 

331.  Vaginal  Hysterotomy. — In  addition  to  hys- 
terotomy through  the  abdominal  parietes,  there  is 
another  operation  which  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to, 
viz.,  incising  the  os  through  the  vagina.  It  is  adapted 
to  disease  of  the  os  uteri,  or  congenital  closure  of 
the  same.    Cancer,  for  example,  may  so  indurate  the 
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OS  as  to  render  labour  impossible  by  the  natoral  "way, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  fibro-caitilaginous  hardening. 
Gases  of  retroversion  and  anteversion  are  named,  too, 
as  suitable  for  this  operation ;  that  is,  where  it  is  found 
impossible  to  correct  the  mal-position ;  but  we  should 
imagine  that  this  would  happen  rarely.  In  r^ard  to 
retroversion,  it  cannot  exist  in  the  gravid  state  beyond 
the  middle  term  of  pregnancy,  for  the  ascent  of  the 
womb  will  correct  it ;  or,  if  it  were  persisting,  it  could 
hardly  fidl  to  lead  to  abortion.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
is  no  room  in  the  pelvis  for  a  retroverted  gravid  uterus 
at  the  full  time.  The  manner  of  performing  this  ope- 
ration was  stated  under  rigid  os. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

INDUCTION  OF  PREMATURE  LABOUR. 

332.  Induction  of  Premature  Labour. — This  ope- 
ration is  now  an  established  one  in  obstetrics,  although 
the  morality  of  it  has  been  questioned  and  hotly  debat^. 
Denman  relates,  in  his  System  of  Midwifery,''  that  in 
1756  a  solemn  consultation  was  held  among  the  obste- 
tricians of  London  as  regards  its  utUity,  safety,  and 
morality,  and  this  does  not  excite  our  wonder;  for 
although  an  operation  of  vast  usefulness,  conserving 
lives,  and  averting  suffering,  as  it  does,  it  is  one  that 
may  be  much  prostituted  and  abused.  It  may  be  both 
a  moral  and  an  immoral  proceeding;  moral  when  under- 
taken to  conserve  life;  immoral  when  performed  to 
avert  reproach  and  shame  from  the  giiilty.  Only 
those  destitute  of  right  principle  would  tiius  criminally 
act. 

The  utility  of  the  operation  was  questioned,  among 
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others,  by  Baudelocque.  It  was  said  that  the  liquor 
amnii  being  evacuated,  the  uterus  would  contract  fiiicnly 
on  the  child,  and  as  the  os  would  only  dilate  slowly  (as 
it  does  in  these  premature  cases,  from  its  incompletely 
developed  state),  the  funis  would  be  compressed,  and 
the  child  would  be  sacrificed.  Then,  it  was  said,  and 
truly,  that  the  presentation  would  be  often  preter- 
natural, and  thus  the  delivery  would  be  difficult,  and 
attended  with  danger.  These  objections  will  have  no 
influence  with  us  now-a-days,  for  the  operation  has  been 
supremely  successful.  Indeed,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pages  in  midwifery.  There  are  few  busy 
obstetricians  who  have  not  obtained  cheering  results 
from  it,  sparing  poor  women  the  perils  of  embryotomy, 
and  saving  scores  of  children  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost  (and,  some  of  them,  at  least,  pickled  for  the 
obstetric  museums).  The  late  Prof.  Hamilton  (see 
"  Pract.  Observ.,"  p.  285)  saved  42  children  out  of  46; 
and  we  have  derived  much  comfort  from  the  operation, 
knowing  the  evils  prevented  by  it.  Our  list  extends  to 
15  cases.  Of  these  13  were  bom  alive,  but  5  of  them 
died  soon  after.  Still  there  are  8  children  spared  to  their 
friends  and  the  State,  that  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise saved.  We  have  had  no  fatal  results  as  regards 
the  mother.  In  reference  to  the  compression  of  the 
funis,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  do  not  need  to  evacuate 
the  liquor  amnii  at  all ;  and  as  regards  the  fact  of  pre- 
ternatural presentation,  it  matters  little,  as  we  perform 
version  in  such  cases  wherever  we  can. 

333.  Thei*e  is  another  objection  to  the  operation,  or 
difficulty  in  connection  with  it,  worthy  of  notice,  viz., 
that  we  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  or  misled  in  reference 
to  the  time  of  gestation  at  which  we  intend  to  operate. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  this,  for 
women  will  make  mistakes  even  in  regard  to  this  im- 
ix>rtant  matter;  and  if  they  have  conceived  during 
lactation,  or  in  the  absence  of  menstruation,  they  will 
be  less  qualified  to  calculate.  It  follows  from  this,  that 
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we  may  either  perform  the  operation  too  late,  ami  thus 
have  to  perforate  after  all,  or  too  early,  and  thus  bring 
a  child  into  the  world  incapable  of  living.  However, 
with  care  on  the  woman's  part^  and  our  own,  these 
untoward  results  may  not  come  to  pass.  We  have  only 
once  been  too  late ;  but  even  there  we  were  able  to 
drag  the  child  (dead)  through  a  narrow  pelvis,  after 
version,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  foroa  Dr  Bams- 
botham  was  only  misled  S  times  in  91  cases. 

Another  objection  still  may  h6  referred  to.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  cannot  always  easily  ascertain  the 
precise  dimensions  of  the  pelvic  diameters,  and,  there- 
fore, we  might  be  resorting  to  the  operation  in  some 
cases  where  it  was  unnecessary.  This  is  a  weak  one. 
In  pre-ansesthetic  days  it  might  have  had  more  force  ; 
but  under  anesthesia,  the  hand  forms  a  correct  and 
trustworthy  pelvimeter.  We  may  employ,  along  with 
it^  Dr  Greenhalgh's  flexible  metallic  ring.  Besides,  as 
Yelpeau  remarked :  "  If  the  pelvis  be  wider  than  we 
thought,  premature  delivery  (at  or  after  the  7th  month) 
is  done  without  risk.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  narrow- 
ing be  more  considerable,  the  foetus  will  certainly 
perish;  but,  then,  had  no  operation  been  attempt^ 
until  the  full  term,  the  foetus  would  equally  have 
been  lost,  and  the  mother  would  have  run  greater 
risk." 

But  however  much  truth  there  is  here,  it  will  not 
do  for  us  altogether  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fisu^t  that, 
unless  the  pelvis  has  been  carefully  gauged  with  a 
akiUed  hand^  the  patient  being  under  chloroform,  the 
operation  may  be  performed  when  it  is  not  required. 
Merriman  most  truly  observes,  "  that  the  use  of  the 
perforator  in  a  former  labour  is  not  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  justification  of  this  operation."  We 
endorse  this  without  the  slightest  dilution.  We  have 
seen  craniotomy  performed  more  than  once  in  cases 
where,  during  sulraequent  labours,  living  children  came 
easily  away.    Still,  we  shall  impeach  no  one  for  per- 
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forating  with  a  conjugate  of  3  iDches,  or  even  31 ;  for 
big  heads,  and  pretematurally  ossified  ones,  will  cast 
up  at  times,  and  compel  us  to  the  unwelcome  task. 

334.  Cases  suitable  for  the  Induction  of  Prema- 
ture Labour. — Denman  has  well  pointed  out  when  the 
operation  is  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage : — "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  under  circumstances,  and  in 
situations  preventing  the  successful  use  of  the  forceps, 
and  just  compelling  us  to  the  fatal  measure  of  lessen- 
ing the  head  of  the  child,  that  it  may  be  a  duty  to 
propose,  on  a  future  occasion,  the  bringing  on  of  pre- 
mature labour."  There  are  other  cases  where  the 
operation  is  called  for,  and  these  we  shall  enumerate. 
They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  In  cases  of  distortion  of  the  pelvis,  where  the 

conjugate  diameter  is  so  contracted  as  to  neces- 
sitate embryotomy. 

2.  In  fatty  placenta — that  is,  where  we  have  a  his- 

tory of  the  successive  delivery  of  dead  children 
due  to  this.  In  such  cases,  however,  we  would 
auscultate  often,  and  operate  only  if  we  found 
the  foetal  cardiac  sounds  indicative  of  approach- 
ing death. 

3.  In  cases  of  severe  vomiting,  amenable  to  no 

treatment,  and  threatening  to  compromise  the 
woman's  existence. 

4.  In  pelvic  tumours,  and  abdominal  ones  gravitat- 

ing into  the  pelvis,  and  leading  to  obstruction 
so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  reduction  of  the 
child. 

5.  In  dyspnoea,  arising  from  pulmonary  or  cardiac 

disease,  pleuritic  effusion,  or  aneurism,  and 
threatening  death  from  apnoea. 

6.  In  placenta  praevia,  where  the  flooding  is  so  pro- 

fuse as  to  threaten  destruction. 

7.  In  ursemic  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  some  cases 

of  uncontrollable  chorea. 
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8.  Where  there  is  an  irreparable  rigidity,  and  ex- 

treme contraction  of  the  vagina,  and  in  cases 
where  contraction  has  been  detected  only  after 
pregnancy  has  occurred.  It  is  deemed  better 
to  deliver  prematurely  than  to  undertake  during 
labour  any  operation  for  occluded  vagina. 

9.  In  instacnces  of  fibrous  tumours  of  &e  uterus, 

threatening  to  set  up  inflammation  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy.  Here  it  is  necessary, 
as  when  inflammation  happens  suppuration  is 
likely  to  follow,  and  sometimes,  in  consequence, 
death  after  labour. 

10.  It  might  be  necessary  in  a  case  of  strangulated 

hernia,  if  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  the  gut 
could  not  be  performed  without  it. 

11.  In  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus. 

Methods  of  indnoing  Premature  Labour : — 

1.  Agents  which  stimulate  the  uterus  by  being  ab- 

sorbed into  the  blood,  such  as  ergot,  borax, 
savin,  Indian  hemp,  by  acting  through  the  ex- 
cito-motory  or  reflex  system  of  nerves,  which 
includes  various  forms  of  peripheral  irritation 
embraced  below. 

2.  Dilatation  of  os  by  tents. 

3.  Separation  of  membranes  by  means  of  the  uterine 

sound,  the  catheter,  bougie,  or  finger. 

4.  Cupping-glasses,  or  suction  to  the  mammse  (Scan- 

zoni's  plan),  or  mustard  poultices  to  the  same. 

5.  Galvanism. 

5.  Distention  of  the  vagina  by  a  caoutchouc  bag 
filled  with  water  or  air,  as  recommended  by 
Braun,  of  Vienna. 

7.  Distension  of  os  by  air-bag. 

8.  Water-douche  —  that  is,  a  stream  of  warm  or 

cold  water  directed  against,  or,  more  preferable, 
within,  the  os  uteri,  for  ten  minutes  at  one 
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sitting,  and  then  repeated  in  four  hours 
(Kiwisch's  method). 
9.  Plan  of  Lazare witch — viz.,  injections  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  fundus  uteri. 

10.  Puncturing  the  membranes  with  a  stilette. 

11.  Introduction  of  a  flexible  bougie  (oiled)  high  up 

into  the  uterus  behind  the  membranes. 

12.  Abdominal  Mction. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  respective  merits  of  the 
above  methods  and  means.  The  articles,  such  as 
ergot,  acting  on  the  medulla  through  absorption  into 
the  vascular  system,  are  not  very  suitable  here.  Ergot 
was  a  favourite  with  the  late  Dr  Eamsbotham ;  but 
even  he  acknowledged  that  though  successful  as  re- 
gards the  excitement  of  uterine  contractions,  it  had  in 
such  cases  a  bad  effect  on  the  child.  He  found  it 
more  fatal  than  by  the  plan  of  puncturing  tlie  mem- 
branes. Let  the  student  bear  in  mind  that  in  these 
cases  a  great  deal  has  often  to  be  given  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  We  are  all  in  the  habit  of  giving  a 
little  ergot  when  necessary,  and  without  bad  results. 
It  is  only  when  it  is  given  often,  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties, that  fatal  issues  are  brought  about. 

335.  The  method  of  puncturing  the  membranes  is 
not  now  adopted.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  by  it 
we  evacuate  the  liquor  amnii,  and  thus  subject  the 
funis  and  placenta  to  a  pressure  likely  to  interrupt 
circulation,  unless  the  child  is  speedily  bom  there- 
after. And  it  is  not  as  a  rule  quickly  bom,  for  the 
OS  is  usually  slow  in  opening  up.  The  plan,  however, 
is  very  effectual  in  the  way  of  inducing  labour.  The 
dilatation  of  the  os  by  sponge  tents  is  an  excellent 
method,  and  one  worthy  of  adoption.  This  plan  was 
first  adopted  by  Kluge  and  Bmnninghausen,  and  is 
much  followed  on  the  Continent.  The  sponge  tent  is 
too  well  known  now  to  require  description.  It  is 
introduced  by  means  of  a  metallic  director,  bent  at 
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the  extremity.  TKub  director  is  fixed  in  the  aperture 
of  the  tent,  and  with  the  left  hand  we  introduce  it 
into  the  vagina,  and  up  to  the  os.  It  is  then  guided 
into  this  aperture  by  a  finger  or  two  of  the  right  hand, 
abeady  in  the  vagina.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
speculum,  although  when  first  employed  this  was 
viewed  as  necessary.  The  tent  swells  and  dilates 
the  os;  and  uterine  pcdns  are  set  up  at  a  period 
ranging  from  4  to  48  hours.  We  may  have  to  remove 
one  tent  and  introduce  a  larger  one  at  the  end  of  8  or 
10  hours.  The  first  tent  diould  be  as  large  as  the 
little  finger.  After  introducing  the  sponge,  we  inject 
a  little  warm  water  into  the  vagina  to  facilitate  its 
expansion,  the  woman  lying  on  her  back,  with  hips 
raised,  in  order  that  the  fluid  may  be  retained  for 
some  time.  One  drawback  to  the  tent  is  the  great 
irritation  and  pain  it  occasions  in  some  females.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson  for  the 
introduction  of  the  tents  into  this  country. 

336.  The  separation  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum 
from  the  interior  of  the  uterus  was  first  recommended 
by  the  late  Professor  Hamilton,  and  the  plan  was 
adopted  by  him  at  the  close  of  last  century.  It  may 
be  done  with  the  finger  (we  have  thus  done  it  several 
times),  in  which  case  we  may  have  to  bear  down  the 
uterus  well  with  the  left  hand  on  the  abdomen,  or 
insert  the  operating  hand  into  the  vagina.  Sometimes 
we  can  reach  high  enough  without  this.  If  we  cannot 
do  so,  we  may  use  a  catheter  or  bougie  (firm),  or,  as 
we  have  done,  a  thimble  of  gutta  percha  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  finger.  We  are  to  dilate  gently,  and 
gradually  separate  the  membranes  from  the  cervix  for 
about  2  inches.  The  pains  will  come  on  at  a  variable 
time.  We  have,  however,  by  continuing  to  dilate, 
induced  pains  in  a  short  time,  and  finished  the  labour 
before  leaving  the  house ;  say  4  to  6  hours. 

The  air-bags  of  Dr  Keiller  and  Dr  Barnes  are  very 
efiectual  also,  dilating  the  os  graduaUy,  and  exciting 
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pains.  We  know  that  Dr  Keiller  has  induced  labour 
very  quickly  in  this  way,  just  in  an  hour  or  two.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  air-bag,  as  weU  as  sponge-tents 
and  manual  dilatation,  is,  that  we  dilate  the  os  and 
separate  the  membranes,  as  well  as  originate  "  pains 
and  thus  no  obstacle  to  the  descent  of  the  child  exists, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  membranes  are  perforated,  or 
where  the  labour  is  induced  by  various  other  plans. 

The  application  of  a  child,  or  suction-bag  (Scanzoni's 
plan),  &c.,  to  the  nipple  is  not  always  successful.  Sir 
James  Simpson  said  he  had  never  seen  it  originate 
uterine  "  pains,"  although  quickening  and  intensifying 
them.  The  abdominal  manipulations  of  D'Outrepont 
and  others  are  not  very  effectual  either. 

337.  The  plan  recommended  by  Schceller  and  Braun, 
of  irritating  the  vagina  with  a  tampon,  or  a  caoutchouc 
bag,  or  of  dilating  it  by  those  means,  is  not  so  satis- 
factory as  by  the  tent.  In  many  cases,  however,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  now  well-known  reflex 
influence  exerted  by  the  vagina,  it  excites  labour. 
Kiwisch's  method,  by  injections  of  water,  if  properly 
done,  is  sure  to  induce  labour.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed by  the  professor,  as  figured  by  Scanzoni  in  his 
"  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshiilfe,"  vol.  iii.  p.  54,  consisted 
of  a  small  square  tin  reservoir,  fastened  to  the  wall  at 
a  height  of  about  ten  feet ;  and  from  the  bottom  of  it 
there  hung  down  a  tube  which  could  be  introduced 
into  the  vagina,  so  as  to  permit  a  continuous  and  pretty 
powerful  stream  of  water  to  flow.  This  douche  was 
i*ecommended  to  be  used  twice  a-day,  for  15  minutes 
at  a  time.  Labour  supervened  generally  in  from  3  to 
5  days.  The  late  Sir  James  Simpson  substituted  a 
Higginson's  syringe  for  Kiwisch*s  box  (see  "Obstet. 
Works,"  vol.  i.  p.  841),  and  it  answered  well.  Sir 
James  introduced  the  end  of  the  tube,  however,  through 
the  OS  uteri,  and  thus  directed  the  stream  of  water 
directly  into  the  uterus.  In  cases  where  the  os  uteri 
is  very  high  up,  or  retroverted,  a  bent  silver  catheter 


branes.  Kiwisch  STipiK)sed  that  liis  plan 
relaxing  the  soft  parts  ;  but  in  this  he  wi 
there  being  little  doubt  that  it  induces 
separation  of  the  membranes.  While  using 
the  woman  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
left  side.  A  vase  or  basin  is  placed  on  a  cl 
of  the  couch,  and  this  is  both  a  receptacle  i 
to  be  injected  and  that  which  returns, 
disadvantages  attach  to  the  douche  of  Ki^ 
may  by  the  force  of  the  current  alter  the  \ 
making  it  a  "cross"  one  perhaps;  but  i 
rectifiml  by  turning.  Still,  it  is  better  to  av 
a  mal-presentation.  2.  One  may  separate  i 
and  give  rise  to  flooding.  Sir  James  Sii 
ever,  said  that  he  had  never  seen  much 
occasioned. 

338.  Passing  up  the  bougie,  or  cathe 
inches  between  the  membranes  and  the 
uterus  is  a  proceeding  that  induces  prema 
most  effectually.  We  have  frequently  do 
way.  It  has  Uie  advantage  of  being  sim{ 
and  produces  little  pain  or  irritation ;  at  th( 
uterme  contractions  are  pretty  quickly  < 
labour  may  be  over  24  hours  aiter.    At  o 
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uterus,  he  attaches  a  long  tube  to  his  syringe,  and 
pushes  it  away  up  into  the  womb.  He  then  injects 
from  6  to  9  oz.  of  warm  water,  up  in  the  direction  of 
the  fundus ;  and  he  alleges  that  one  injection  is  fre- 
quently 8ufl5cient.  This  was  the  case  in  10  out  of  12 
instances  reported  by  him.  His  plan  was  successful  in 
inducing  labour  in  a  period  averaging  19  hours ;  and 
he  had  no  maternal  deaths,  and  only  one  of  the  chil- 
dren was  stillborn.  Despite  this  success  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, we  do  not  see  our  way  to  recommend  it,  and  for 
the  following  reasons : — (1.)  When  you  have  pushed 
your  tube  so  far  up  into  the  uterus,  you  have  done 
quite  enough  to  induce  premature  labour,  vdthout  add- 
ing the  injections.  These  latter  are  then  altogether 
superfluous ;  in  using  them,  you  are  doing  a  work  of 
supererogation.  What  need  is  there  for  "  painting 
the  lily,  throwing  a  perfume  on  the  violet gilding 
the  diamond,  or  setting  up  the  lime  light  to  aid  the 
light  of  the  \mclouded  sun?  None  whatever.  (2.) 
In  thus  pushing  up  the  tube,  you  cannot  easily 
avoid  detaching  a  portion  of  the  placenta  (your  tube 
being  more  powerful  than  the  little  flexible  catheter), 
and  you  may  readily  break  the  membranes.  (3.) 
Some  fatal  cases  have  been  reported  after  the  employ- 
ment of  these  injections  so  high  up,  probably  owing 
to  shock,  or  if  not,  to  the  entrance  of  air.  (4.)  The 
injections  themselves  may  produce  separation  of  the 
placenta,  and  thus  give  us  that  rather  serious  compli- 
cation, accidental  haemorrhage.  Such  are  the  chief 
objections  that  may  be  urged  against  the  method. 

339.  The  question  of  time  is  not  of  so  great  im- 
portance in  cases  of  distorted  pelvis,  that  is  to  say,  a 
day  or  two,  more  or  less,  does  not  matter  much ;  but 
in  convulsions,  or  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease,  with 
alarming  dyspnoea,  or  in  unconquerable  vomiting, 
with  critical  head  symptoms,  we  must  seek  the  speedy 
evacuation  of  the  uterus.  What,  then,  is  the  quickest 
(and  yet  safe)  method  ?   For  our  own  i^ax^^      ^ ox^l^ 
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lecommendy  what  we  have  now  done  on  several  ooca- 
sions,  that  separation  of  the  membranes  be  effected 
simply  by  the  finger  introduced  within  the  os  uterL 
If  your  finger  is  not  long  enough  to  effect  this  in  every 
case,  you  can  affix  a  nipple  of  gutta  percha  to  it,  or  use 
the  bougie,  as  Hamilton  did.  You  should  place  the 
woman  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  continue 
to  dilate  the  os  uteri  with  the  finger.  This  will  pro- 
mote the  uterine  contractions,  as  well  as  further  expan- 
sion of  the  OS.  We  have  finished  a  labour  in  this  way 
in  3  to  4  hours.  If  tlus  plan  does  not  succeed,  we 
should  employ  the  air-bag  of  Dr  Keiller.  The  doctor, 
as  before  said  (and  many  others),  has  effected  labour  early 
by  means  of  it.  The  plan  of  separation  by  the  finger, 
we  may  state,  has  the  sanctionof  Dr  John  Moir  of  this 
city  (see  "  Ed.  Med.  Joum.,"  April,  1864),  a  gentleman 
of  great  obstetrical  experience,  acumen,  and  judgment. 
Where  the  case  is  not  pressing,  as  before  remarked,  we 
need  not  hurry  the  labour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  give 
time  for  the  os  to  open  up,  &c. 

340.  Mode  of  Delivery  after  Inducing  Labour. — 
It  will  depend  a  good  desd  on  the  presentation  and  the 
progress  of  the  case,  &c.,  whether  we  shall  aid  the 
natural  powers  or  not,  after  exciting  premature  labour. 
If  it  be  an  urgent  case,  or  an  extremely  contracted 
pelvis,  we  must  proceed  to  version,  either  by  the  old 
method  or  that  of  Dr  Hicks.  The  forceps  had  better 
not  be  employed  in  such  cases  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
because  the  craniimi  is  soft,  and  thus  more  easily 
injured. 

Period  of  Pregruvncy  at  which  the  Operation  is  to  be 
Performed. — The  time  selected  for  operative  procedure 
depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  If  we  had  a  case 
of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  indurating  the  os  immensely, 
and  obstructing  the  passages,  we  might  have  to  induce 
labour  before  &e  period  of  viability;  say,  even  at  the 
5th  or  6th  month.  In  a  conjugate  under  2  inches  we 
could  hardly  expect  to  delay  much  longer.    We  have 
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now  had  not  a  few  cases  where  craniotomy  had  been 
previously  performed,  and  where  we  succeeded  in 
delivering  children  at  the  end  of  the  7th  month  alive, 
and  who  lived.  It  is  an  operation,  then,  by  which  we 
may  vastly  diminish  the  number  of  craniotomy  cases, 
and  give  children,  otherwise  doomed,  to  their  parents 
and  their  countiy — mayhap,  geniuses,  in  some  cases, 
whose  lot  it  may  be  even  to  mould  a  mighty  State's 
decrees,  and  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
FCETU8  IN  UTERO. 

341.  It  was  suggested,  many  years  ago,  that  in  those 
cases  of  moderate  pelvic  contraction  necessitating  cra- 
niotomy, or  the  alternative  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing, we  might  succeed  in  checking  the  growth  of  the 
foetus  by  giving  the  mother  a  somewhat  spare  and  non- 
nutritious  diet;  and  in  this  way  it  was  thought  we 
might  render  it  so  small  and  attenuated  as  to  be 
capable  of  transmission  (unreduced)  through  the  pelvi& 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  plausible  thing,  but  it  has 
not  succeeded.  You  may  keep  the  mother  on  poor 
fare;  you  may  half-starve  her,  in  fact;  but  yet  her 
in&nt  contrives  to  come  home  plump.  You  may 
attenuate  the  woman  down  almost  to  a  mere  bundle  of 
bones,  and  yet  the  child  arrives  rotund,  and  padded 
with  fat.  We  have  known  many  females — those  given 
to  vomiting  much — stint  themselves  greatly,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  gastric  pain  and  emesis  occasioned  after 
partaking  of  food;  still,  the  foetus  showed  no  evidence 
of  emaciation;  it  was  no  ape-&ced  thing,  suggesting  a 
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descent  from  an  African  baboon,  but  well  filled  up, 
contented,  and  lively.  Poor  feeding,  then,  won't  do; 
it  won't  give  ns  scraggy  children  wiiJi  doleful  pucker, 
lean,  soft-boned  foetuses,  warranted  to  glide  smoothly 
and  easily  through  the  contracted  pelvis.  We  have 
thought,  however,  that  a  diet  consisting  largely  of 
flEuinaceous  foods  has  rendered  the  cranium  more  com- 
pressible in  one  or  two  cases  that  have  been  under  our 
care;  and  we  would  suggest  that  a  diet  contributing  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  elements  which  go  to  form  bone 
should  be  given  where  the  woman  is  possessed  of  a  con- 
tracted pelvis. 

342.  But  if  we  cannot  hope  very  much  from  the 
diet  of  a  hermit  even,  in  such  cases,  is  it  not  possible 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of  limitation  of  growth  by 
means  of  medicines  ?  We  believe  that  it  is ;  that  this 
method  will  prove  more  successful  than  the  dietetic. 
M.  Del£rays86  gave  iodine  internally  for  the  last  two 
months  of  gestation,  and  found  it  succeed.  The  chil- 
dren when  bom  were  small  and  loose-skinned.  Doses 
of  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  with  liquor,  pot- 
assffi,  may  also  be  administered.  Begin  at  the  period 
of  quickening,  and  carry  it  on  daily  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  period.  If  pain  of  the  stomach  should  be 
occasioned,  give  liquor,  bismuthi,  and  the  iodine,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  in  some  infusion  of 
calumba.  If  diarrhoea  be  set  up  to  any  serious  extent, 
check  it  with  opiates.  These  will  also  contribute  to 
restriction  of  foetal  growth.  We  have  noticed  that 
the  children  of  opium-eating  women  are,  as  a  rule, 
lean,  though  not  unhealthy-looking. 

Does  Opium,  when  given  to  tlie  Mother^  cause  the 
Death  of  the  Child? — The  late  wondrously  classical 
Dr  Adams,  of  Banchory,  believed  (but  his  experience  in 
this  way  was  not  very  extensive)  that  opium  given 
largely  to  the  mother  tended  to  destroy  the  infant. 
Our  own  experience  does  not  coincide  with  thia  We 
have  one  or  two  opium-eaters — women — ^who  take  daily 
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5  to  10  grains  of  hydrochlor.  morph.,  and  who  yet  pro- 
duce healthy-looking  children.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  been  found  in  some  cases  that  a  large  dose  of  lauda- 
num given  during  labour  has  apparently  caused  the 
death  of  the  child. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

PARTURITION. — CLASS  II.  UNNATURAL  LABOUR.   ORDER  V. 
HAL-POSITIONS  AND  MAL-PRESENTATIONS. 

343.  Diagnosis  of  the  Different  Presentations. — 

Before  noticing  special  mal-positions  BJ^d  mal-presenta- 
tions,  it  will  be  as  well  to  miake  a  few  general  remarks 
on  their  diagnosis. 

Presentations  may  be  divided  into  longitudinal  and 
transverse,  the  former  including  all  those  where  the 
long  axis  of  the  child  corresponds  with  the  long  axis 
of  the  uterus,  such  as  the  head,  or  breech,  or  feet;  and 
the  latter,  those  where  the  long  axis  of  the  child  lies 
at  an  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus,  such  as  arm 
and  shoulder  presentations,  back,  side,  &c. 

Head, — The  head  may  be  made  out  by  its  roundness 
and  hardness,  its  fontanelles  and  sutures,  and  at  times 
by  the  hair. 

Fcux. — ^The  face,  by  its  irregularity  of  surface,  and 
by  the  nose,  which  crosses  the  os,  as  does  the  saggital 
suture  in  cranial  presentations;  also,  the  mouth,  eyes, 
and  orbital  ridges. 

Breech, — The  breech,  by  its  softness,  by  the  cleft 
between  the  buttocks,  by  the  coccyx  lying  behind  the 
anus,  into  which  one's  finger  can  be  introduced.  The 
scrotum,  or  vulva,  may  also  be  felt. 

Knee, — The  knee,  by  its  rounded  shape,  by  the 
condyles  of  the  femur. 
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Foot — The  foot,  by  its  lying  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
leg,  by  its  narrow  heel,  and  the  toes  being  of  more 
eqiial  length  than  the  fingers,  the  great  one  not  divari- 
cating like  the  thumb. 

EVbow, — ^The  elbow,  by  the  olecranon,  which  renders 
it  sharper  than  the  knee. 

Hand, — ^The  hand,  by  the  unequal  length  of  the 
,  fingers,  and  the  divarication  of  the  thumb,  and  being 
shorter  than  the  foot. 

344.  Canses  of  Kal-positioiui  and  Kal-presenta- 
tioiLS. — The  late  Sir  James  Simpson  discussed  this 
subject  very  fiilly  (see  "Obstet.  Works,"  voL  ii.,  p.  126). 
The  causes  are  mainly  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Prematnrity. — ^This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact 
before  noticed,  when  speaking  of  the  attitude,  &c.,  of 
the  foetus  in  uteroy  that  the  child  has  not  taken  up  its 
usual  and  common  position  with  the  head  lowermost. 

(2.)  Death  of  Fostns  in  Utero. — The  maintenance 
of  the  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero  is  an  excito-motary, 
and  consequently  vital  act.  When  it  dies,  this  vitality, 
indispensable  to  a  reflex  act,  is  lost,  and  with  it  the 
normalposition  of  the  foetus. 

(3.)  various  Morbid  conditions  of  the  Fostns,  such 
as  Ascites,  Hydrocephaliis,  and  Spina  Bifida,  altering 
its  form. — ^These  act  probably  by  modifying  or  restrain- 
ing the  adaptive  reflex  movements  of  the  foetus.  In 
cases  of  hydrocephalus,  moreover,  the  cause  may  be 
partly  also  mechanical,  for  the  enlarged  head  fits  the 
broadest  part  of  the  uterine  ovoid  better  than  the 
pelvic  extremity. 

(4.)  Causes  physically  displacing  the  Fostus,  such 
as  redundancy  of  liquor  amnii,  or  sudden  ruptiure  of 
the  membranes. 

(5.)  Plural  Births,  by  altering  the  shape  of  the 
uterus. 

(6.)  Spasmodic  Contraction  in  the  Walls  of  the 
Uterus. — ^When these  contractions  are  local  and  limited, 
they  alter  the  normal  shape  of  the  uterus.    Dr  Bigby 
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has  observed  ("System  of  Midwifery/'  p.  169)  that 
"  cross-births  "  are  frequently  preceded  by  severe  spas- 
modic pains  in  the  abdomen.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  spasmodic  contractions  may  be  a  residt  of  the 
transverse  position  of  the  foetus,  and  not  a  cause,  at 
least  in  some  cases. 

345.  (7.)  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Uterine  Parietes. 
— Fibrous  tumours,  which  do  not  always  prevent  pr^- 
nancy  (although  rather  unfavourable  to  it),  may  cause 
mal-position,  by  altering  the  normal  form  of  the  uterus. 

(8.)  Distortion  of  Pelvic  Brim. — Preternatural 
presentations  are  occasioned  by  pelvic  contraction, 
especially  at  the  brim.  How  is  this  1  It  is  believed 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  interference  with  the  expansion 
of  the  cervix  offered  by  the  narrow  brim.  In  mala^- 
costeon  and  rickets  (the  diseases  which  commonly 
produce  distortion),  the  trunk  is  generally  also  de- 
formed— ^the  ribs  approach  the  pelvis  more,  and  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  more  shallow.  Thus  there  is  less 
room  above  as  well  as  below  for  normal  uterine 
expansion.  Laterally,  however,  it  broadens  out ;  but 
this  is  a  shape  physically  adapted,  not  for  the  normal 
position  of  the  foetus,  but  for  a  transverse  ona  Hence 
"cross"  births  are  common  in  extremely  contracted 
brims,  and  in  rachitic  patients. 

Congenital  Change  in  the  Kormal  Config^iration 
of  the  trtems. — l^e  uterus  is  mis-shapen  in  some 
cases.  There  is  a  departure  from  the  ovoid  figure  :  it 
may  bulge  out  towards  the  sides,  and  have  its  longest 
diameter  in  that  direction,  instead  of  vertically.  Asa 
consequence,  when  the  foetus  endeavours  to  adapt  itself, 
the  long  axis  of  its  ovoid  mass  will  be  transverse,  and 
not  perpendicular. 

Double  TJtems. — Here  the  side  or  horn  containing 
the  foetus  is  sometimes  of  an  irregular  shape,  necessi- 
tating the  child  to  become  correspondingly  irregular. 

Accidental  Causation  of  Preternatural  Presenta- 
tion.— Falls,  jumping,  running,  carriage  exercise,  <&c., 

Y 
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are  believed  to  induoe  mal-position  in  some  instanoes. 
We  may  state  that  a  breech  case  we  had  lately  was 
one  where  the  lady  had  shortly  before  arrived  in  this 
country  from  the  East  Indies,  and  experienced  rough 
weather,  with  a  great  deal  of  rpcking  of  the  vessel  on 
the  way.    Her  previous  labours  were  natural. 

Placenta  Pravia. — ^Placental  presentation  is  another 
cause.  It  interferes  with  the  usual  ovoid  figure  of  the 
normally  expanded  uterus,  and  thus  the  foetus,  in  adapt- 
ing itself,  does  so  in  accordance  with  this  altered  form. 

On  the  Tendency  to  a  Becnrrence  of  Mai-presenta- 
tions in  the  same  Female. — Cases  are  reported  where 
women  have  had  numerous  mal-presentations  in  suc- 
cession, and  often  of  the  same  kind.  Madame  Benard 
published  Gazette  des  Hospitaux,"  April,  1849),  a 
case  where  a  patient  had  the  right  shoulder  presenting 
in  five  successive  pregnancies ;  the  pelvis  was  contracted. 
Walther  records  a  case  where  the  same  presentation 
occurred  six  times.  We  have  a  patient  who  has  had 
an  arm  presentation  three  times  running.  The  cause 
of  these  successive  mal-presentations  is  very  probably 
due  to  deformed  pelvis,  leading  to  an  alteration  in  the 
ovoid  figure  of  the  uterus,  of  a  similar  nature  each 


346.  Face  Presentations. — In  this  presentation  the 
head  gets  extended,  instead  of  being  flexed.  In  the 
fiirst  position  the  forehead  is  to  the  left  acetabulum ;  in 
the  second,  to  the  right;  in  the  third,  to  the  right 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  to  the  left. 
"We  may  thus  have  the  forehead  as  the  analogue  of  the 
four-vertex  presentations.  The  most  common  are  the 
first  and  second  positions;  the  others  seldom  occur. 
Face  presentations  happen  rarely.  Churchill  says,  once 
in  231}  cases.  At  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Obstet. 
Society  of  Edinb.  it  appeared  that  a  good  many  of  the 
more  experienced  Fellows  had  only  encounter^  one  or 
two  cases.  Hecker  says  the  proportion  is  one  in  every 
168.    We  shall  notice  this  discrepancy  presently. 
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CaiuatioiL — Dr  Kamsbotbam  thinks  that  face  pre- 
sentations are  originally  brow  ones,  and  that  the  change 
is  effected  by  the  uterine  contractions  acting  strongly 
on  the  foetaJ  body,  and  pressing  down  the  shoidders. 
The  occiput  remains  fixed,  or  hitches,  and  thus  the  chin 
is  gradually  separated  from  the  chest.  Dr  Hecker,  of 
Munich,  not  very  long  ago,  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  ("  Ueber  die  Schaedelform  bei  Gesichtslagen," 
Berlin,  1869),  wherein  he  showed  that  the  large  majo- 
rity of  children  bom,  in  this  way,  are  dolichooephalous; 
that  is  to  say,  the  skull  is  prominent  posteriorly,  its 
height  is  under  the  average,  and  the  parietal  bones  are 
narrow,  and  bulge  but  little.  The  occiput  also  projects, 
as  pointed  out  by  Matthews  Duncan  (see  paper,  "  Ed. 
Med.  Joum.,"  May,  1870,  and  omitted  by  Hecker).  Is 
this  dolichocephalous  condition,  then,  a  cause  of  this 
mal-presentation,  or  merely  a  consequence  of  iti 
Hecker  does  not  distinctly  say  that  it  is  a  cause, 
though  there  are  indications  that  he  believes  it  to  be 
an  important  factor.  Dr  Duncan  has  described  the 
mechanism  of  these  cases,  and  he  believes  that  this 
form  of  cranium  contributes  to  the  production  of  this 
mal-presentation ;  but  there  are  other  causes  operating, 
such  as  the  curvature  arising  in  many  instances  from 
the  right  lateral  obliquity  of  the  uterus.  This  curva- 
ture operates  at  the  brim,  where  it  is  believed  that  the 
mal  presentation  is  initiated.  The  mechanism,  then,  is : 
— ^The  child  is  forced  down  by  the  natural  powers,  but 
owing  to  the  increased  length  of  the  posterior  cranial 
lever-arm,  the  occiput  dips  less  than  it  does  in  normal 
cases,  or,  in  other  words,  it  advances  too  little,  and  the 
forehead  advances  too  mucL  This  abnormal  advance 
of  the  forehead  may  not  go  on  to  a  great  extent,  owing 
to  the  yet  greater  length  of  the  anterior  cranial  lever- 
arm;  but  if  the  usual  resistance  offered  by  the  soft  parts 
is  lessened  or  removed,  as  it  is  in  extreme  right  lateral 
obliquity,  then  the  forehead  will  dip  unnaturally,  and 
the  occiput  descend  too  little,  \mtil  complete  extension 


tlie  nial-presentation  there. 

347.  Mechanism  of  the  Ist  Position.— 
forehead  is,  as  before  .stated,  towards  the  lei 
lum,  and  the  chin  towards  the  right  sacro-iliac 
drodsy  the  bridge  of  the  nose  crossing  the  ( 
the  saggital  suture  in  a  tertex  case  (1st 
The  right  side  of  the  face  points  anterior 
more  depressed  than  the  other  in  entering 
On  making  an  examination,  the  finger  in 
the  right  eye  or  zygoma,  and  on  this  part  w 
primary  tumour.  If  it  advances  slowly  th 
pelvis,  we  will  have  the  tumefaction  on  tl 
half  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  (part  of 
cheek).  The  chin  makes  a  turn  when  in  th 
the  pelvis  from  right  to  left,  and  emerges 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  while  the  vi 
cranium  glides  over  the  perineum. 

Seeond  Position. — ^Here  the  forehead  p< 
right  acetabulum,  and  the  chin  to  the  left 
synchondrosis.  The  primary  tumour  is  on 
part  of  the  left  cheek,  and  the  secondary  (i 
been  gjresLt  resistance)  on  the  lower  part  o 
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mother,  in  160  cases,  3  died;  and  in  reference  to  the 
child,  1  in  7  were  lost. 

The  diagnosis  has  been  previously  alluded  to.  In 
examining  with  the  finger,  we  should  take  care  not  to 
injure  the  eye  of  the  child. 

Treatment — A  face  presentation  gives  us  a  tardy 
labour ;  it  may  drag  its  slow  length  along  in  the 


Fig.  47. 


second  stage  for  double  or  treble  the  ordinary  time. 
This  is  owing  to  the  incompressibility  of  the  bones, 
which  pass  first  through  the  pelvis,  and  no  moulding 
or  adaptation  can  take  place.  The  mother  naturally 
suffers  more.  The  child's  face  is  often  much  dis- 
figured by  the  compression.  If  the  case  were  to  go  on 
so  long  as  to  thr^ten  exhaustion,  we  would  have  to 
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apply  the  forceps.  XJsuallj,  however,  this  is  not  the 
case.  If  we  exercise  a  little  patience,  a  qualitj'often 
as  indispensable  to  the .  accoucheur  as  decision,  the 
natural  powers  will  accomplish  the  task  unaided  by 
artificial  means. 

Sometimes  the  tumefaction  of  the  child's  face  is  so 
great  that  a  little  evaporating  lotion  may  be  required, 
such  as  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  in  water^ 
with  a  little  spirit  added. 

348.  Brow  PresentatioiL— Brow  presentation  is  a 
middle  position  between  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
head,  or  between  a  vertex  and  a  face  presentation.  As 
before  remarked,  there  is  a  tendency  for  brow  cases  to 
become  face  presentations. 

The  brow  may  offer  itself^  in  any  of  the  directions 
common  to  the  vertex — that  is,  to  either  acetabulum 
or  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  Much  more  space  is  re- 
quired than  when  the  vertex  presents — nearly  an  inch 
more  in  the  longest  diameter. 

Brow  FresentcUion  with  the  Face  Forwards. — ^The 
anterior  fontanelle  may  present  with  the  face  looking 
forwards  to  one  acetabulum,  or  another.  This  is  less 
favourable  than  when  the  brow  looks  to  either  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  because  the  forehead  does  not 
mould  into  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

Diagnosis, — It  is  known  by  the  flatter  shape  of  the 
forehead,  which  does  not  fit  into  the  pubic  arch  so 
well  as  the  posterior  part  of  the  head.  Then  the 
larger  fontanelle  is  anterior,  and  the  smaller  posterior. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment, — In  some  cases  there  is 
only  a  little  longer  delay  than  in  vertex  presentations. 
In  others,  where  the  pelvis  is  rather  under  the  average, 
the  forceps  may  be  required.  Even  craniotomy  has 
had  to  be  resorted  to.  There  will  always  be  more 
delay  and  suffering,  because  more  room  is  required, 
but  the  natural  powers  frequently  prove  sufficient. 
Dr  Kamsbotham  says  that  we  may  succeed  at  times 
in  correcting  this  presentation.    Counter-pressure  may 
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be  tried,  during  a  pain,  on  one  side  of  the  brow,  just 
above  the  temple.  In  this  way  the  chin  may  be  pre- 
vented from  passing  downwards;  the  face  may  be 
forced  backwards,  and  the  vertex  enabled  to  descend. 

Brow  Presentdtion,  the  Face  Pointing  Diagonally 
BcKkwards. — Here  the  saggital  suture  can  be  traced 
running  from  the  anterior  fontanelle,  forwards  and 
upwards,  in  the  direction  of  either  acetabulum.  The 
delay  here  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Ear  Presentation. — This  is  about  as  rare  as  swallows 
with  us  in  winter.  We  can  easily  make  out  an  ear ; 
there  is  no  other  part  like  it.  The  helix  may  be  felt, 
and  behind  it  the  occiput. 

Treatment. — ^Wait  patiently,  and  if  nature  is  inade- 
quate to  the  task,  let  art  step  in. 

349.  Pelvic  Presentations — The  Breech. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  common  of  the  preternatural  (1)  cases. 
The  breech  may  present  itself  at  the  brim  in  various 
positions,  but  usually  the  dorsum  of  the  child  looks 
towards  the  back,  or  to  the  abdomen,  of  the  mother — 
abdomino-anterior  and  dorso-anterior.  In  these  posi- 
tions the  back  of  the  foetus  is  situated  neither  per- 
fectly anteriorly  nor  posteriorly,  but  somewhat  ob- 
liquely, one  hip. being  more  anterior  than  the  other. 
The  dorso-anterior  is  more  frequent  than  the  other  in 
the  ratio  of  3  to  1  (Na^el6). 

Statistics, — Breech  cases  occur  about  once  in  60. 
About  1  in  3J  children  are  lost. 

Mechanism. — In  the  1st  position  the  left  ischium 
corresponds  to  the  left  acetabulum,  and,  being  anterior, 
lies  lowest,  and  presents  at  the  os.  On  examining, 
our  finger  in  the  centre  of  the  os  touches  this  part. 
"  The  breech  descends  in  this  oblique  position,  and  it  is 
this  part  that  escapes  first  from  between  the  labia,  the 
other  ischium  gliding  over  the  perineum,  and  the  abdo- 
men of  the  child  being  towards  the  inner  surfkce  of 
the  right  thigh  of  the  mother.  As  the  breast  ap- 
proaches the  lower  outlet,  the  shoulders  pass  through 
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the  upper  pelvic  outlet  in  the  lefb  oblique  diameter. 
Sometimes  the  arms  are  pressed  close  to  the  breast 
and  side  of  the  child ;  but  at  other  times  one  or  both 
may  be  extended  above  the  head,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  down.  While  the  shoulders  aire  de- 
scending in  ^e  above-named  oblique  position,  the  head, 
which  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  labour  rests  with 
its  chin  upon  its  breast,  presses  into  the  superior  pelvic 
aperture,  in  the  direction  of  the  right  oblique  diiuneter 
(that  is,  with  the  forehead  pointing  to  the  right  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis),  and  then  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  a  direction  more 
approaching  the  conjugate  diameter.  After  this,  it 
presses  through  the  external  passage  and  the  labia  in 
such  a  way  that,  while  the  occiput  rests  against  the  os 
pubis,  the  point  of  the  chin,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  fkce,  sweeps  over  the  perineum  as  the  head  turns 
on  its  lateral  axis  from  below  upwards."  It  is  to 
Naegel6  that  we  owe  the  most  valuable  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  this  mechanism. 

In  the  2nd  position,  the  right  ischium  points  to  the 
right  acetabulum,  istumedforwardand  depressed,  passing 
obliquely  through  the  cavity  and  outlet  as  in  the  previous 
instance ;  but  with  its  anterior  surface  directed  towards 
the  lefb  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  lefb  thigh  of  the  mother, 
whilst  the  head  enters  in  the  left  oblique  diameter. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  breech  is  easily  made  out  by  the 
marks  given  before.  It  has  been  confounded  with  a 
fece  presentation.  In  the  latter  we  have  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  lying  obliquely  across  the  os.  The  mouth  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  rectum,  but  in  the  breech  case 
there  is  the  coccyx  joining  the  sacrum.  Another  point 
in  breech  cases  is  the  coming  away  of  meconium.  It 
is  sometimes  found  on  the  end  of  the  finger  after  exa- 
mination. We  have  meconium  coming  away  even  in 
some  cranial  cases,  but,  as  Collins  has  remarked,  in 
these  latter,  it  is  in  a  more  fluid  state,  being  diluted 
with  the  uterine  and  vaginal  discharges. 
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350.  Management. — Many  breech  cases  do  well 
enough,  the  labour  being  only  more  protracted.  K 
the  pelvis  were  a  little  contracted  the  case  might  go 
on  untU  the  symptoms  of  powerless  labour  set  in,  unless 
assistance  were  rendered.  In  a  presentation  of  this 
kind,  we  should,  especially  in  our  examination,  endea- 
vour to  avoid  rupturing  the  membranes.  The  breech 
does  not  dilate  the  parts  so  well  as  the  bag  of  mem- 
branes; therefore,  let  us  get  all  the  benefit  from  this 
that  we  can.  Some  of  ^e  older  authors  converted 
breech  cases  into  footling.  Dr  William  Hunter,  at 
one  time,  did  this  also.  This  was  a  blunder;  for 
although  we,  in  this  way,  secure  a  good  hold  and  can 
employ  traction,  imless  we  are  able  to  deliver  speedily, 
we  destroy  the  child  by  compression  of  the  funis.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  breech  dilates  the  passages  better 
than  when  the  legs  are  brought  down,  presenting  as  it 
does,  with  the  legs  up,  greater  diameters,  and  occupying 
more  time.  There  is  less  objection  to  drawing  down 
one  leg.  We  have  done  so  with  advantage,  instead 
of  using  the  blunt  hook.  The  plan,  then,  with  breech 
cases,  is  to  trust  to  the  natural  expulsive  efforts  until 
the  body  comes  down  as  far  as  the  navel,  protecting 
the  perineum,  however,  as  the  breech  makes  its  exit, 
and  helping  the  flexion  of  the  trunk.  We  may  then 
relieve  the  funis  a  little  by  puUing  it  gently  down. 
The  remainder  is  as  in  a  footling,  and  which  we  have 
described  at  length  under  version.  If  the  breech  does 
not  come  down  within  a  reasonable  and  safe  time,  we 
step  in  with  artificial  aid.  The  forceps  may  be  used, 
but  they  slip  readily  in  a  breech  case ;  consequently,  it 
is  common  to  use  the  blunt  hook,  placing  it  over  the 
groin,  or  a  handkerchief,  or  the  finger.  This  latter  is 
preferable  to  the  hook,  for  the  soft  fingers  will  not 
bruise  like  hard  steel.  We  have  never  had  to  use  the 
hook  in  a  breech  case.  The  moi-tality  to  the  children 
seems  very  high.  With  experienced  practitioners,  we 
are  certain  it  is  much  lower.    Of  course,  much  depends 


either  side  of  the  s«acral  promontory ;  ii 
hurrying  the  descent  of  the  shouklcrs  and 
as  the  cord  pulsates  pretty  strongly, — wi 
cautions,  our  foetal  mortality  will  be 
course,  if  the  funal  pulsation  ceases,  we 
the  delivery  of  the  shoulders  and  head.  Th 
more  certain,  then,  than  that  an  impatiei 
a  pelvic  presentation — ^the  tearing  it  aw; 
fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to  the  ch 

351.  Presentatioii  of  the  Inferior 
Footling  and  Eneo  Cases. — ^This  mal-pn 
been  divided  by  NaegeU  into  two  classe 
the  toes  directed  backwards.  (2.) 
directed  forwards.  The  first  is  the  n 
These  cases  have  a  mechanism  simila 
classes  of  breech  presentations  noticed 

StoHaUca. — Taking  British,  French, 
practice,  we  have,  according  to  Churchi 
(and  knee)  in  every  105  caaes.    As  rega 
mortality,  it  is  1  in  2|. 

2>ta^f»om. — ^Frequently  in  these  case 
amnii  is  evacuated  early;  and  on  examin 
the  round,  hard  head,  at  the  pelvic  brim, 
comes  down,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  b 
the  touch  and  handlinff.  Its  noints  of  cos 
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management  of  such  cases.  We  should  take  scrupulous 
care  not  to  hurry  the  labour,  imless  the  pulsation  of 
the  funis  becomes  very  feeble,  or  ceases.  We  must 
watch  it  (the  funis)  as  the  Germans  watch  the  Khine. 
If  it  pulsates  well,  we  don't  get  into  a  flurry;  if  it 
beats  feebly,  the  labour  we  rather  hurry.  But,  in 
doing  so,  we  must  keep  in  mind  all  those  hints  about 
pulling  in  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  curve,  referred  to 
when  speaking  of  version. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TRANSVERSE  PRESENTATIONS,  OR  CROSS-BIRTHS. 

352.  When  the  long  diameter  of  Ihe  foetus  lies  across 
the  uterus,  instead  of  in  cor)*espondence  with  its  long 
axis,  we  have  transverse  or  "  cross-births."  In  cranial 
and  pelvic  presentations,  the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  is 
parallel  with  that  of  the  uterus,  and  in  those  cases  the 
natural  efforts  are  usually  sufficient  to  effect  delivery ; 
but  in  transverse  presentations  imassisted  Nature  is 
rarely  equal  to  the  difficult  task.  It  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  tell,  before  the  commencement  of  labour,  whether 
the  foetus  lay  transversely  or  not-;  still,  we  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  deem  it  impossible.  To  those  who 
accustom  themselves  to  a  good  deal  of  external  abdo- 
minal manipulation  the  diagnosis  is  arrived  at  with 
less  difficulty.  In  a  thin  individual  we  can  grasp  and 
define  the  foetus  pretty  well ;  and  then  there  is  the 
alteration  in  the  figure  of  the  utenis,  the  long  axis 
being  horizontal,  instead  of  vertical.  At  the  same  time 
we  may  often  be  misled ;  for  a  hydramniotic  condition 
may  alter  the  shape  of  ^e  uterus,  as  also  irregular  de- 
velopment of  the  uterine  fibres,  and  plural  cases — 


353.  Presentation  of  the  Superior 
Shoulder  and  Arm.— Shoulder. — The  1 
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arm  cases,  depending  on  the  situation  of  the  foetal  head, 
which  may  either  be  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the 
mother.  In  tlie  dorso-anterior  position,  with  the  head 
on  the  left  side  of  the  mother,  the  right  shoulder  or 
arm  presents ;  while  if  the  head  be  towards  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  the  left  arm  or  shoulder  will  be  the  present- 
ing part.    In  the  abdomino-anterior  positions,  when 


Fig.  49. 


the  head  is  to  the  mother's  left,  it  is  the  left  arm  that 
presents ;  and  when  it  is  to  the  right,  it  is  the  right 
arm.  In  the  former,  or  dorso-anterior  positions,  the 
head  and  arm  are  right  and  left,  in  the  dorso-anterior 
they  are  right  and  right,  and  left  and  left ;  this  merely 
as  an  aid  to  memory. 

Suuiatics. — Eather  more  than  one-half  of  the  children 
are  lost  in  presentation  of  the  superior  extremities. 


and  with  the  moaern  uuijio  v.**xw 
cej)halotribe.  We  mention  this  latter 
is  not  always  j)ractical)le. 

Diagnosis. — Very  often  in  these  c; 
hand  prolapses,  we  ai*e  led  to  suspect 
finding  a  difficulty  in  reaching  the  prese 
after  fiie  continuance  for  a  considerabL 
pains.    By  bearing  down  the  uterus  wi 
while  we  examine  with  the  right,  a 
opened  up  a  good  deal,  we  will  come  u 
ing  part ;  but  if  the  membranes  are  to 
less  ease  the  nature  of  the  presentat' 
the  unbroken  bag  prolapses,  of  a  conic 
has  been  known,  where  very  firm,  to  b 
mistaken  for  a  limb  of  the  foetus.  Wh 
contractions  the  shoulder  is  forced  d 
into  the  pelvis,  we  may  get  a  finger 
the  shoulder  is  also,  as  previously  stat 
the  elbow,  and  lacks  the  condyles  of  th 
distinction  between  hand  and  foot  1 
pointed  out. 

354.  Management  of  Arm  Gasei 
breech  cases,  it  is  of  paramount  impoi 
the  "  bag  of  waters"  as  long  as  possi 
-mom  TAnnired  here,  because  versior 
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every  minute  after  this  tends  to  aggravate  the  pre- 
sentation, by  pressing  the  shoulder  deeper  into  the 
pelvis ;  at  the  same  time,  the  uterus  grasps  the  fcetus 
with  increasing  tightness  and  force.  Moreover,  the  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus  assume  a  tetanic  character ; 
there  are  no  intervals  between  the  pains ;  and  thus,  on 
examining,  we  find  the  child  encircled  and  clutched 
almost  as  in  a  vice.  We  could  not  think  of  attempting 
version  with  the  uterus  in  this  spasmodic  condition. 
First  give  half-a-grain  of  tartarated  antimony,  then  place 
the  female  under  chloroform.  This  may  relax  the 
uterine  spasm,  and  enable  us  to  turn.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  force  the  hand  recklessly  in.  If  we  meet 
with  great  resistance,  we  will  desist  from  the  attempt, 
although  with  profound  reluctance,  knowing  that  ^e 
other  alternative  is  embryotomy.  The  only  thing  that 
will  mitigate  our  grief  will  be  the  consideration  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  severe  uterine  spasm  has  already 
killed  the  infant  by  compression ;  and  thus  we  plunge 
the  perforator  not  into  the  living,  but  the  dead ! 

355.  Failing  to  turn,  then,  in  transverse  cases,  with 
the  liquor  amnii  long  drained  away,  and  the  womb  in 
a  state  of  tetanus,  we  must  have  recourse  to  spondy- 
lotomy or  decapitation,  both  of  which  operations  we 
have  already  described.  Some  of  the  older  authors 
managed  shoulder  cases,  with  the  arm  protruding,  in  a 
stupid  and  reckless  manner.  Modem  accoucheurs  do 
not  heed  the  arm,  they  pass  their  hand  up  by  the  side 
of  it,  and  do  not  dream  of  making  it  recede.  Our 
ancestors,  on  the  contrary,  either  r^uced  its  size  by 
incisions ;  twisted  it  off  altogether ;  or  pulled  strongly 
at  it,  in  hopes  of  thus  effecting  delivery.  Daventer 
pinched  it  and  pricked  it,  thinking  that  the  child  would 
in  consequence  withdraw  the  arm,  just  as 

•  **  The  snail,  whenever  its  horns  are  hit, 

Shrinks  backwards  in  its  shelly  cave  with  pain." 

Others  used  ice  with  the  same  view.  You  see^  the 
bright  star,  Naegel6,  had  not  anaexi  \^<esivV)s^ 
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mechanism  of  labour  was  little  understood.  Wlien 
you  pull  at  a  presenting  arm  with  considerable  force, 
the  result  is,  not  the  deliyeiy  of  the  child — certainly 
not — ^but  the  severance  of  the  arm,  and  (unless  he 
balances  himself  well)  the  prostration  of  the  stupid 
operator  on  the  floor,  with  the  bleeding  limb  in  his 
hapless  clutches.  We  reported  a  case  of  this  kind 
in  the  Lancet,"  1870.  The  practitioner  was  not,  of 
course,  one  of  the  modem  school. 

Dr  Churchill  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  extracting 
the  head  after  decapitation,  and  indicates  a  preference 
for  evisceration.  We  can  hardly  agree  with  l&e  learned 
Doctor ;  for,  now  that  we  have  suitable  cephalotribes, 
much  less  difficulty  is  experienced  in  8ei2dng  the  head, 
and  delivering  it.  (See  Dr  Keiller's  case,  reported  in  the 
«  Edinb.  Obstet.  Soc.  Trans.,"  1870.)  Spondylotomy, 
however,  facilitates  matters,  for  you  have  the  arm  leh 
to  pull  by,  after  cutting  through  the  spine. 

356.  Spontaneous  Expulsion. — Although  shoulder 
presentations  as  a  rule  demand  artificial  assistance, 
some  of  them  terminate  with  the  delivery  of  the  child 
spontaneously.  Such  a  result  implies  immense  uterine 
effort,  and  not  only  that,  but  a  tolerably  broad  pelvis, 
or  what  is  tantamoimt  to  that,  a  small  child.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  Denman  noticed  the  fact  of  unassisted  ex- 
pulsion in  these  cases.  He  imagined  that  during  an 
interval  of  uterine  relaxation,  the  shoulder  and  arm 
receded,  and  the  breech  came  down  into  the  pelvis ; 
and  therefore  he  called  it  "  spontaneous  evolution  of 
the  foetus."  This  was  correct,  so  far  as  some  cases  are 
concerned,  but  there  is  another  way,  and  which  is  more 
common,  viz.,  that  so  ably  described  by  the  late  Dr 
Douglas,  sixty  years  ago.  Dr  Douglas  first  showed 
that  the  superior  extremity  did  not  recede,  but  that 
the  clavicle  presses  against  the  pubis  externally,  with 
the  acromion  stretching  towards  the  mens  veneris.  The 
strong  uterine  contractions  force  the  pelvic  extremity 
of  the  child,  the  loins  and  nates,  down  into  the  pelvis^ 
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and  gradually  down  upon  the  perineum,  which  is  dis- 
tended exceedingly,  until  ultimately  the  foetus  is  ex- 
pelled doubled  (See  fig.  50.)  The  superior  extremity 
then  does  not  recede,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  shoulder 
becomes  pressed  up,  and  fixed  under  the  pubic  arch, 
this  latter  being  a  fulcrum  on  which  the  child  turns. 
As  before  said,  either  a  small  child,  or  a  large  pelvis, 
and  strong  uterine  action  are  indispensable  to  the 
Douglasian  expulsion ;  and  it  is  a  mode  of  delivery, 
therefore,  to  which  nature  must  in  many  cases  be  quite 


Fig.  50. 


inadequate.  The  moral  is,  that  we  are  never  to  delay 
operative  interference  in  expectation  of  so  unusual  a 
delivery.  Besides,  it  is  one  engirt  with  dangers. 
There  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  child  (which  early  version 
might  save) ;  there  is  risk  of  laceration  of  perineum, 
and  other  parts ;  and  even  the  uterus  itself  may  be  rup- 
tured by  the  tremendous  force  of  the  contractions, 
excited  by  the  difficulties — the  obstacles— of  the  case. 

z 


by  the  Doufjlassian  plan.  A  last  risk  ii 
on  the  use  of  cuttiiii;  instruments,  but, 
need  not  be  great. 

357.  Side  Presentation.— The  side 
may  present.  We  may  know  it  by  the 
of  course,  there  are  no  sutures  or  foi 
ribs  and  an  intercostal  space  being  felt 
mistake  it  for  the  head.  In  such  a  ca 
form  version. 

Back  Presentation. — It  is  very  ran 
presentation  of  this  kind.  We  may 
feeling  several  of  the  spinous  processes 
the  origins  of  the  ribs,  and  perhaps  the 
we  must  also  perform  version,  or,  if 
8ible,  spondylotomy. 

Presentation  of  Sternum.— This  is 
In  some  of  these  presentations  diffic 
such  as  this  one,  we  should  anaesthe 
and  introduce  the  left  hand  high  up 
make  out  more  clearly  the  tnie  nature 
happily,  also,  be  able  to  treat  it  at  th< 
as  by  version.  In  this  case  we  woul 
bones,  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  an 
spaces.    We  must  perform  turning. 
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cord.  We  must  turn,  or  cut  our  way  to  the  spine, 
and  sever  it. 

Gompoimd  PreseiLtations. — ^There  ai*e  various  com- 
pound presentations  met  with  occasionallj,  such  as  a 
hand  and  arm,  or  the  feet  and  hands,  or  the  funis,  feet, 
and  hands  together.  A  head,  a  foot,  and  a  hand  have 
also  been  met  with,  and  the  forearm  placed  across  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck  (nuchal  hitching  of  arm). 
Sir  James  Simpson  reported  one  of  this  latter  kind. 
He  first  brought  the  hand  downwards  and  forwards ; 
but  the  pains  becoming  weak,  he  had  to  seize  a  foot  and 
turn. 

Hands,  Foot,  and  Funis. — Here  we  would  grasp  a 
foot  and  bring  it  down,  endeavouring  by  counter-pres- 
sure on  the  head,  externally  or  internally,  to  make  it 
recede.  Unless  we  do  this,  the  evolution  of  the  foetus 
may  be  difficult. 

Head,  Foot,  and  Hand. — Here  we  must  grasp  the 
foot,  and  help  up  the  head  by  counter-pressure,  if 
necessary,  letting  the  hand  alone.  In  a  case  where 
the  hand  descended  along  with  the  head  (reported  by 
Dr  Gray,  in  the  "Ed.  MontL  Joum.,"  Jan.,  1851), 
the  hand  was  forced  through  the  vagina,  and  into  the 
rectum. 

There  are  two  consolatory  facts  connected  with  com- 
pound presentations,  viz.,  (1.)  They  are  pretty  rare; 
and,  (2.)  When  they  occur  the  pelvis  is  usually  found 
very  large  (this  amplitude,  in  fact,  permitting  the 
tumbling  down  of  parts  pell-mell),  and  thus  we  have 
more  space  for  operative  procedure. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

PARTURITION.  CLASS  II.  UNNATURAL  LABOUR.  

ORDER  YL  PLURAL  BIRTHS  AND  MONSTERS. 

358.  Gestation  in  the  human  female  is  usually  single, 
but  when  compound  or  plural,  the  number  is  rarely 
more  than  two.  Churchill  has  collected  an  immense 
number  of  cases,  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
he  finds  that  we  haYe  twins  once  in  83  cases,  and  triplets 
only  once  in  7443.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  plural 
cases  are  more  frequent  in  some  countries  than  in  others. 
In  Ireland  and  America  they  are  more  numerous  than 
in  England  or  the  Continent  of  Europe.  That  may  be 
fortunate  for  tlie  far  West,  where  many  hands  are 
wanted  to  develop  the  vast  resources  of  the  country ; 
but  it  is  the  opposite  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  where  there 
are  too  many  mouths  to  fill  already,  and  where  starva- 
tion is  only  averted  by  emigration,  with  its  sad  lace- 
ration of  the  dearest  ties.  Quadruplets  are  still  scarcer 
than  triplets ;  and  5  still  more  so.  Haller  correctly 
observed  :  "  Non  raro  femina  geminos  foetus  parit ; 
rarius  paulos  tres,  neque  unquam  supra  quinque." 

In  reference  to  the  causes  of  plural  pregnancy,  there 
has  been  no  little  speculation.  It  may  be  owing  to  a 
redundancy  of  reproductive  force  on  the  part  of  either 
parent.  Plural  births  run  in  families,  as  gout  and 
cancer  run  in  the  blood.  It  is  quite  common  to  confine 
the  same  female  successively  of  twins,  and  she  will  often 
tell  you  that  her  mother  and  grandmother  had  them 
also.    Excessive  fecundity,  therefore,  is  hereditary. 

Statistics,  Mortality. — A  good  many  children  are  lost 
in  plural  cases ;  Churchill  says,  1  in  4.  But,  then, 
this  is  not  the  result  of  the  labour,  because  many  had 
evidently  been  dead  before  it  set  in.    It  is  found  fire- 
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quently  that  one  child  develops  normally,  and  the  other 
not ;  its  growth  becomes  arrested,  and  it  may  then  be 
bom  dead,  or  a  feeble  and  puling  thing.  The  one,  as 
regards  development  and  growth,  is  independent  of  the 
other ;  and  this  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  some 
cases,  where  one  had  disease,  such  as  small  pox,  in  tUero, 
and  the  other  was  exempt. 

The  mortality,  as  regards  the  mother,  is  stated  to  be 
about  1  in  30. 

Twins  are  in  general  of  opposite  sexes ;  but  where 
they  are  the  same,  it  is  found  that  twin-males  preponde- 
rate. Males  are  more  liable  to  be  bom  dead  than 
females. 

359.  Symptoms  and  Signs  of  Plnral  Gestation, 
Twins,  &C. — It  is  said  that  we  cannot  diagnose  a  plural 
case  prior  to  labour ;  but  although  we  grant  this  to  be 
difficult,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  impossible.  As  we 
remarked  before  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  before  labour 
of  the  position  of  the  foetus,  careful  abdominal  manipu- 
lation, palpation  and  auscultation,  such  as  that  so 
skilfully  conducted  by  Braun,  Scanzoni,  and  others, 
will  help  us  greatly.  The  following  are  the  chief  diag- 
nostic signs  and  symptoms  of  multiple  pregnancy, 
although  it  is  not  of  much  importance  to  be  able  to  tell 
twins  before  labour : — 

1.  More  rapid  expansion  of  the  abdomen  of  the 

mother. 

2.  Obliquely  or  longitudinally  placed  furrow,  or  in- 

dented line  on  the  abdomen. 

3.  Perception  by  the  mother  of  two  separate  foetal 

movements  at  the  same  time  at  different  parts 
of  the  abdomen. 

4.  Along  with  the  longitudinal  sulcus,  increased 

lateral  measurement  of  the  uterus. 

5.  Two  distinct  foetal  cardiac  pulsations. 

6.  Aggravation  of  some  of  the  disorders  attending 

the  gravid  state,  such  as  irritable  stomach,  back- 
pain,  down-bearing,  oedema  of  l^s,  &c. 
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Position  of  Twins  in  XTtero. — ^The  most  frequent 
presentations  are,  the  one  cranial,  and  the  other  pelvic, 
or  footling.  This  position  of  the  twins  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  normal  ovoid  of  the  uterus.  Campbell 
and  Bamsbotham  say  that  cranial  presentation  is  most 
prevalent  with  both.  In  our  own  cases,  the  first  has 
generally  been  with  the  head,  and  the  other  one  by  the 
feet.  In  1615  cases  reported,  there  were  1084  cranial, 
498  pelvic,  and  33  transverse. 

360.  Management  of  Plnral  Birth. — Twins  are 
often  delivered  by  the  natural  powers  quite  unassisted. 
The  labour  may  be  more  tardy,  owing  to  the  greater 
distension  of  the  uterus,  and  its  being  less  able  to  con- 
tract upon  the  contained  bodies.  It  ia  quite  obvious 
that  it  cannot  expend  all  its  force  upon  one,  the 
other  intervening  and  preventing  this.  Usually,  then, 
the  first  child  is  expelled  naturally,  and  it  is  when 
we  apply  our  hand  to  the  abdomen  immediately  after 
this  that  we  become  aware,  and  without  doubt,  of  the 
presence  of  another  child.  We  have  seen  a  young 
practitioner  mistake  a  large  uterus  contracting  on  the 
placenta,  and  some  contained  clots  for  a  second  child. 
When  we  know  that  there  is  another  infant,  it  is  our 
duty  to  find  out  the  presentation  at  once,  because  it 
might  be  a  transverse  one,  in  which  case  we  would 
proceed  to  turn.  If  a  head,  or  footling,  or  breech,  we 
rupture  the  membranes  at  once,  so  as  to  expedite  the 
labour.  We  need  hardly  point  out  that  there  is  no  use 
here  in  preserving  the  bag  of  waters,  because  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  first  child  and  its  bag  have  done  the 
work  of  dilatation  already.  We  would  only  preserve 
it  if  it  were  a  "  cross  birth,"  imtil  we  got  the  hand  up 
for  the  purpose  of  version.  The  interval  between  the 
birth  of  the  first  and  second  twin  varies  a  little. 
Ten  to  twenty  minutes  is  a  common  period ;  but  some- 
times the  second  will  come  away  at  the  heels  of  the 
other,  just  by  a  pain  or  two.  A  day  or  two,  even,  may 
elapse,  or  weeks.    The  time,  as  a  rule,  just  depends  on 
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the  pains,  for  the  passaged  have  been  prepared  by  the 
previous  child  for  the  easy  descent  of  the  next.  Where 
delay  occurs,  such  as  an  hour  or  two,  it  is  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  pains,  the  uterus  taking  a  rest.  Of  course, 
if  the  second  child  were  unusually  bulky,  this  might 
cause  delay.  We  said  before  that  when  a  second  child 
is  discovered,  it  is  better  not  to  tell  the  mother,  but  to 
announce  the  fact  symbolically,  or  hieroglyphically,  to 
the  nurse  only.  If  the  woman  should  suspect  a  second 
child,  tell  her  that  it  will  come  easily  and  rapidly  away ; 
this  will  cheer  her  up  somewhat ;  she  will  be  inspirited 
for  the  fresh  effort ;  and  when  it  arrives  she  will  enjoy 
a  doubly  "  sweet  forgetfulness  of  pain  and  woe." 

3G1.  What  to  do  if  the  Second  Child  does  not 
come  away. — If  the  uterus  remains  lethargic  and 
quiescent  after  the  birth  of  the  first  twin,  and  does 
not  offer  to  resume  its  contractions,  what  is  to  be 
done  ]  Various  authors  have  given  diverse  answers 
to  this  question ;  indeed,  the  discrepancy  marking 
the  treatment  of  the  placental  stage  obtains  as  greatly 
here.  Going  back  more  than  100  years,  to  the  time 
of  Burton,  we  find  him  recommending  immediate 
delivery  of  the  second  child  by  the  feet,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  pains  (**  Midwifery,"  p.  134).  Den- 
man  advises  delay  for  4  hours,  if  there  be  no  cause 
for  delivery  sooner.  Dr  Bums  said  an  hour.  Our 
own  method  is  this  : — So  soon  as  the  first  child  is 
bom,  we  begin  to  make  gentle  pressure  on  the 
abdomen,  as  in  the  placental  stage,  at  the  same  time 
rupturing  the  membranes.  If,  in  the  course  of  from 
10  to  20  minutes,  no  uterine  action  is  set  up,  then  wo 
administer  Liquor  Ergot»;  continuing  at  intervals 
the  abdominal  kneading,  or  rather,  gentle  pressure. 
If  these  means  fail,  we  biing  down  the  feet  without 
further  delay,  trusting  to  uterine  contraction  following 
delivery ;  or  failing  that,  to  the  contraction  following 
the  distension  of  an  elastic  organ  like  the  utems, 
as  adequate  to  prevent  undue  bleeding.    Collins  has 


3G2.  Third  or  Placental  Stage  in 
Plural  Case. — Usually,  in  twin-pregnanc} 
has  its  own  inembrancs  aiul  placenta,  but 
two  placentie  communicate  by  an  inoscul 
vessels.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely  ind 
but  one  placenta  for  both,  and  Dr  Tyle 
supposed  that  in  such  cases  the  single  ov 
tained  two  yolks,  and  two  germinal  vesich 
sionally  noticed  in  birds.  If  we  had  been 
as  some  are,  of  placing  only  one  ligature 
in  single  births,  we  would  here  have  requi 
a  second;  for,  as  we  have  remarked,  there 
a  vascular  connection  between  the  two  p 
bleeding  would  result  were  the  placental 
funis  untied.  We  do  not  remove  the  pla 
first  child  after  it  is  bom ;  we  wait  unti 
comes  into  the  world ;  after  which  both  pi 
away,  or  if  need  be,  are  helped  away,  accc 
rules  previously  laid  down.  It  is  even  mc 
here  than  in  the  case  of  single  births  to  sec 
uterine  contraction,  because  with  the  t^ 
there  is  a  much  more  extensive  bleeding  suri 
To  this  end  we  should  use  gentle  pressu 
uterus ;  and  if  there  should  be  rather  m 
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are  the  toarniquet  of  Nature,  and  are  effectual  in  stem- 
ming the  bleeding. 

363.  Locked  Tvsiiui. — It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
part  of  both  children  presents  at  the  same  time.  It 
may  be  the  head  of  one  with  a  foot  of  the  other,  or  both 


Fig.  51. 


heads,  as  in  fig.  51,  where  the  one  is  a  footling,  and  the 
other  cranial.  In  this  figure  we  have  the  occiput  of  the 
second  child  projecting  below  the  chin  of  the  first,  and 
the  head  jammed  between  its  neck  and  the  back  part 
of  the  pelvis.  In  other  cases,  the  chin  of  one  is  placed 
beneath  the  chin  of  the  other.  The  state  of  matters 
represented  in  the  cut  is  very  awkward  indeed.  You 


iieacuess  Icetus  in  our  tniculent  grasj 
this  we  condeum  ri'spected  brethren,  m 
Bettor  go  under  tlie  tiil)le  in  tlie  old 
than  in  this  ruthless  way.    What  n( 
pulling  with  such  force  ?    None  whate 
you  find,  in  a  footling  case,  that  the  h 
down  with  a  moderate  amount  of  tract 
fact,  insufficient  to  injure  the  soft  pai 
the  child — jon  must  desist,  and  adop 
less  hurtful  to  the  mother.    But  first 
the  cause  of  the  fixture.    Place  the 
chloroform,  introduce  the  left  hand,  am 
tion.    If  it  is  a  contracted  pelvis,  redut 
it  is  a  case  of  "  locked  twins,"  operate 
of  the  ways  we  are  about  to  notice.  We 
the  head  must  be  reduced,  if  it  wiU  not  c 
a  fair  amount  of  traction,  and  our  reason 
is  this :  Your  strong  pulling,  while  w 
mother,  is  sure  to  destroy  the  life  of 
may  lead  to  decapitation.    Better  than 
the  diminution  of  the  cranium — 1st,  Be 
save  contusion  of  the  soft  parts ;  and,  : 
child  with  a  perforated  head — the  scalp 
neatly  over  the  opening — will  not  hon 
like  the  sDe«tarl<»  r^f  o»»     — ^ 
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heads  have  become  locked  in  the  maimer  shown  in  the 
cut.  You  must,  first  of  all,  endeavour  to  unlock  the 
heads.  Place  the  woman  deeply  under  chloroform, 
and  give  a  little  tartarated  antimony,  too,  if  there  is 
much  tonic  spasm  of  the  uterus.  Elevate  the  pelvis 
and  depress  the  shoulders  of  the  patient.  Then  insert 
the  left  hand  (its  back  being  well  greased),  and  endea- 
*  vour  to  push  back  the  head  of  the  second  child.  While 
you  are  doing  this,  let  an  assistant  seize  hold  of  the 
body  of  the  first  child,  and  push  it  also  back.  Steady 
and  by  no  means  weak  pressure  upwards  must  be  made 
by  the  left  hand  on  the  head  of  the  second;  and  if  we 
succeed  in  setting  it  free  above  the  brim,  we  must  hold 
it  there  until  the  assistant  reverses  his  pressure — until, 
in  fact,  by  downward  traction  he  brings  the  head  of 
the  first  child  into  the  pelvis.  When  we  have  managed 
this  we  are  at  the  goal ;  no  further  difficulty  is  likely 
to  be  experienced.  K  we  fail,  what  are  we  to  try 
next  1  There  is  nothing  but  the  sad  work  of  a  sever- 
ance of  one  of  the  children's  heads.  The  first  child  is 
selected  for  cutting,  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  it  is 
more  exposed  to  danger,  and  more  likely  than  the 
other  to  perish.  Its  neck  has  been  pressed  upon,  but 
that  is  not  a  great  matter;  its  funis,  however,  is  also 
liable  to  compression,  and  that,  of  course,  will  rapidly 
kill  it.  We  find  out  its  condition  by  grasping  the 
cord.  How  are  we  to  operate?  Make  the  assistant 
draw  the  child  well  forward,  so  as  to  bring  the  neck  as 
near  to  you  as  possible;  then,  with  scissors  or  a  blunt- 
pointed  knife,  cut  through  the  neck.  You  will  find  it, 
as  a  rule,  easier  of  accomplishment  in  this  way  than 
with  the  decapitating  hook.  The  trunk  of  the  child 
comes  home  at  once  after  this.  As  regards  its  head, 
you  should  push  it  up  with  your  left  hand,  if  neces- 
sary, and  thus  let  the  second  child  down.  If  the 
\  natural  powers  are  insufficient  to  propel  and  deliver 
I  the  latter,  we  may  employ  either  the  forceps  or  tum- 
■  ing.    The  head  of  the  second  child,  which  is  last  to 

i 


juclgment,  and  skill,  dealt  successfi 
of  this  kind  in  this  manner.  (See  " 
18G0.) 

3G5.  Alleged  Sterility  of  the  I 
Birtilis  of  McQes  and  Females. — It 
females  (human)  bom  co-twin  with  n 
terized  by  infecundity;  but  the  late  S 
investigated  the  subject,  and  found 
neons.  His  conclusions  were  ("  Edii 
Jonm.,"  No.  158)  <1.)  "  That  in  t 
females  bom  co-twin  with  males  are, 
likely  to  have  childi'en  as  any  other  i 
to  the  general  community.  (2.)  Th 
married  and  become  mothers,  they ; 
the  number  of  their  children,  as  pre 
females.  (3.)  That  the  same  law  o1 
female  in  opposite -sexed  twins  seei 
among  all  other  uniparous  domestic 
exception  of  the  cow  alone." 

Dr  Matthews  Duncan's  Conolui 
Twin -Gestation. — Dr  Duncan,  fro 
made  on  this  subject,  has  deduced  th< 

"  (1.)  The  largest  number  of  twins  is  pr< 
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of  a  mass  of  wives  (not  mothers),  which  diminishes  as  their  age 
increases.  It  accords,  however,  with  the  law  of  intensity  of  fer- 
tility of  fertile  women.  (5.)  Newly-married  women  are  more 
likely  to  have  twins  the  older  they  are.  (6.)  While  the  fecundity 
of  the  average  individual  increases  with  age  till  twenty-five  is 
reached,  and  then  gradually  diminishes,  there  is  some  probability 
that  the  opposite  is  true,  so  far  as  regards  twins  alone ;  fertility 
in  twins  being  greatest  when  fecundity  is  least,  and  vice  vend, 
(7. )  The  actosd  number  of  twins,  bom  of  a  mass  of  women  in 
different  pregnancies,  decreases  as  the  number  of  the  pregnancy 
increases.  (8.)  The  number  of  twins,  relatively  to  the  number 
of  children  bom  in  different  pregnancies,  increases  with  the 
number  of  the  pregnancy.  In  other  words,  a  woman  is  more 
likely  to  have  twins  in  each  succeeding  pregnancy  than  in  the 
former  pregnancy.  The  first  pregnancy  forms  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  (9.)  In  an  individusd,  twin-bearing  is  of  course  a  sign 
of  high  fertility  at  the  time.  It  also,  in  a  mass  of  women,  shows 
a  high  amount  of  fertility,  at  least  till  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  twins.  (10.)  It  is  probable,  though  not  proved,  that  twin- 
bearing  women  have  larger  families  than  women  uniformly  uni- 
parous.'* — (See  his  able  work,  "Fecundity,  Fertility,"  &c.,  before 
alluded  to.) 

Are  Plural  Births  an  Abnormality  1 — Dr  Arthur 
Mitchell,  whose  recent  "Morisonian"  lectures  on  in- 
sanity awakened  so  much  interest,  has  arrived  at  the 
following  somewhat  startling  conclusions  on  this  ques- 
tion : — 

**  1.  Among  imbeciles  and  idiots,  a  much  larger  proportion  is 
actually  found  to  be  twin -bom  than  among  the  general  com- 
munity. (2.)  Among  the  relatives  of  imbeciles  and  idiots  twin- 
ning is  also  found  to  be  very  frequent.  (3.)  In  families  where 
twinning  is  frequent,  bodily  defects  likewise  occur  with  fre- 
quency. (4.)  The  whole  history  of  twin-births  is  exceptional, 
indicates  imperfect  development  and  feeble  organization  in  the 
product,  and  loads  us  to  reg^ard  twinning  in  the  human  species 
as  a  departure  from  the  physiological  rule,  and,  therefore,  inju- 
rious to  all  concerned.  (5.)  When  we  pass  from  twins  to  triplets 
and  quadruplets,  everything  we  know  regarding  these  latter  gives 
support  to  the  general  conclusions  in  question. " — (See  **  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,"  Nov.  16,  1862.) 

366.  Monsters. — Now  come  we  to  the  misshapen 
children — "  monsters,  with  miscreated  front,"  some  of 
them  "dreadful  and  deformed."    We  have  not  space 
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to  enter  largely  into  the  subject  of  monstrolf  ty,  but 
must  be  content  witb  a  very  brief  reference  to  it.  It 
is  usual  to  divide  them,  as  Buffon  did,  into  four  varieties : 
(1.)  Those  with  a  deficiency  of  parts.  (2.)  Those  with 
a  nsdundancy.  (3.)  Those  with  misshapen  parts.  (4.) 
Those  with  misplaoed  parts. 

(1.)  Dejunency  of  Parts, — ^This  variety  is  the  most 
common,  and  includes  such  cases  as  hare-lips,  split 
palate,  and  spina  bifida.  The  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
above  the  pubis,  are  sometimes  deficient,  exposing  the 
bladder.  The  bladder,  itself,  too,  is  found  defective, 
its  mucous  membrane  being  continuous  at  its  circum- 
ference with  the  skin,  and  forming  a  red  and  very 
sensitive  tumour.  The  pubic  bones  are  separated  by  a 
fissure,  and  the  recti  muscles  are  split.  The  muscles 
and  skin  around  the  navel  are  frequently  defective. 
Then  we  have  legless  and  armless  children,  &c.  In 
regard  to  these  intra-uterine  amputations,  it  is  singular 
that  the  deficiency  is  usually  on  the  left  side.  The 
most  common  variety  is  that  of  amputation  of  the  left 
arm,  perhaps  a  little  below  the  elbow,  with  one  or  two 
rudimentary  fingers  on  the  stump.  Such  cases  are  by 
no  means  rare.  Sir  James  Simpson  thought  that  the 
fact  of  the  embryo  usually  Ijdng  on  the  left  side 
might  account  for  the  defect  being  commonly  on  that 
side. 

Anenrcephalous  Children, — In  these,  which  are  pretty 
frequently  met  with,  there  is  a  "total  want  of  the  bones 
at  the  side  and  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  as  well  as 
of  the  brain  and  the  membranes  covering  it.  The 
basis  cranii  is  mis-shaped,  and  covered  by  a  membrane 
continuous  with  the  integuments.  There  is  no  fore- 
head, and  the  skull  runs  backwards  from  the  super- 
ciliary ridge.  Sometimes,  imder  the  toembrane  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  there  is  a  quantity  of  soft  pulpy 
matter,  but  oftener  the  medulla  commences  abruptly." 
These  children  are  fully  developed  otherwise — indeed, 
bulkier  than  the  averagia — ^orwrn^,  ^  \\aa  been 
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pointed  wt  hj  different  authors,  that  the  brain  is  not 
indispensable  to  intra-uterine  growth.  We  have  seen 
a  number  of  these  cases,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
rare.  Rudolphi,  of  Berlin,  pointed  out  that  this  form 
of  deficiency — the  anencephaloid  monster — was  the 
result  of  intra-uterine  hydrocephalus. 

367.  (2.)  Redundancy  of  Parts. — Under  this  variety 
we  have  supernumerary  toes  and  fingers,  bi-headed  chil- 
dren, infants  joined  together,  like  the  Siamese  twins, 
and  others.*  There  are  some  children  bom,  too,  with 
the  parts  of  other  foetuses  attached  to  them.  • 

(3.)  Children  with  Misshapen  Farts. — ^In  this  variety 
are  embraced  cases  of  club-foot,  imperforate  rectum, 
urethra,  oesophagus,  &c. 

(4.)  Cases  of  Misplacement. — This  is  the  rarest 
variety.  The  older  authors  retailed  curious  stories  of 
arms  growing  from  the  sacrum,  and  legs  sprouting 
from  the  sternum,  but  they  drew  not  a  little  on  the 
fancy.  The  viscera  have  frequently  been  mal-placed, 
sometimes  abdominal  organs  being  in  the  thorax,  and 
thoracic  parts  below  the  diaphragm.  The  heart  has 
been  found  on  the  right  side. 

Monstrosities  of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  hereditary; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  twins,  if  one 
has  a  deficiency,  whether  of  redundancy  or  the  opposite, 
the  other  is  pretty  sure  to  have  the  same.  Twins  have 
been  bom,  both  having  spina  bifida,  others  with  super- 
numerary toes  or  fingers  each,  or  an  enlarged  clitoris, 
<fec.,  &c.  Women  bring  forth  monsters  successively. 
Dr  Menzies,  as  previously  noticed,  delivered  the  same 
lady  three  times  successively  of  children  marked  by  the 
defect  of  spina  bifida. 

368.  Causes  of  Monstrosity. — In  cases  such  as  the 
Siamese  twins  it  is  supposed  that  union  takes  place 
after  the  foetuses  have  grown  a  little.  The  membranes 
may  have  been  imperfect,  and  the  bodies  of  the  chil- 
dren have  then  come  into  close  contact,  and  unit/^  Vrj 
their  cuticular  surfaces.    There  ia  a  ioTioss^a:^^ 


Fig.  68. 


A.  Vandal  lont,  nonnal  lito  of  plMtnte,  ud 

to  wpantton  before  laboor. 
K  MMttMUdflOiM,  dto  of  Utenl  plAoenta,  aa 

■Im  not  Uabla^to  pravlqiii  Mpantton.  ] 
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Dr  Charles  Olaj  also  adopted  the  plan,  and  met  with 
much  success. 

393.  Total  Cervical  Detachment  of  Placenta,  or 
Plan  of  Barnes. — Dr  Barnes  originated  a  novel  method, 
that  of  partial  separation  of  the  placenta.  (See  his 
"Lettsomian  Lectures  on  Midwifery,"  for  the  year 
1857.)    There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ingenuity  of 


Fig.  59. 


Fig.  60  shows  progress  of  detachment  of  pUoenta.  It  is  cast  off  in 
zones  or  rings  if  a  case  of  central  insertion,  and  in  segments  of 
rings  if  one  of  oerrioo-oxiflcial  placenta.  At  ▲  ▲  the  dilatation 
of  the  oe  involTes  no  further  detachment  of  placenta. 

his  views,  but  there  may  be  some  at  leajst  as  r^;ards 
the  practice  based  on  those  views.  The  doctor  divides 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  into  three  zones.  The 
upper  is  called  the  fundal  zone  (fig.  68,  a),  the  lower 
the  cervical  (fig.  58,  c)  ;  and  between  them,  and  larger 
than  either,  is  the  meridional  zone  (fig.  58,  b).  The 
placenta  may  be  situated  in  any  of  those  regions ;  but 
while  it  is  safe  in  the  upper  or  fundal  zone  (not  liable 
to  separation),  and  also  in  the  middlib  ox  m^snSc^i^ 


 ^i^*c*xxi<*i,Liuu.    JJr  iJarnes  i: 

when  the  placenta  Ls  placed  over  tl 
contractions  cast  it  otF  in  concentric  i 
from  Ijclow  iij awards,  until  the  sepai 
high  enough  to  permit  of  the  passa 
head.    The  haemorrhage  then  ceases, 
cient  amount  of  placenta  may  remain  a 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  A 
has  arrived  when  the  recurrent  coni 
womb  do  not  entail  anj  further  floo 
view  waa,  that  in  cases  of  cervical  ; 
flooding  was  bound  to  go  on  with  ever] 
traction ;  but  bore  the  doctor  points  c 
is  reached  when  the  haemorrhage  ceases. 

394.  In  placenta  lateralis,  too,  cases 
with  where,  after  the  spontaneous  detac 
a  portion  of  the  placenta,  and  withou 
the  bleeding  has  ceased.  There  is  a  lii 
spending  to  the  expansion  of  the  os,  suffic 
the  passage  of  the  foetal  head,  above  wh 
safe,  and  under  which  separation  and  bL 
avoidable. 

Upon  this  theory  Dr  Barnes  advocate 
separation  of  the  placenta  up  to  this  lii 
tion  between  the  perilous  and  thn  an^'» 
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the  detacliment  is  more  slowly  effected  hj  the  natural 
powers. 

Method  of  'Performance. — ^When  the  os  uteri  is  a 
little  opened  up,  a  finger  or  two  is  to  be  introduced 
within  the  uterus,  the  membranes  ruptured,  and  the 
fingers  made  to  sweep  round  between  the  placenta  and 
uterus  on  the  side  to  which  the  main  bulk  of  it  adheres, 
thus  separating  it. 

395.  Merits  and  Demerits  of  the  Ba/mes^  Operation. — 
Artificial  partial  cervical  detachment  presents  a  better 
prospect  for  the  child  than  the  entire  method  of  separa- 
tion, but  we  regret  to  say  that  we  are  unable  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  better  prospect  for  the  mother  than  by 
version.  We  believe  that  bleeding  takes  place  from 
the  detached  portion  of  the  placenta,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  also  to  a  large  extent  from  the  valveless  veins  of 
the  uterus ;  and  we  think  that  the  reciirrence  of  the 
uterine  contractions  tends  to  keep  up  the  haemorrhage 
from  the  uterine  vessels  until  some  part  of  the  child 
descends  and  compresses  these.  We  do  not  doubt  but 
that  there  is  a  physiological  limit  to  the  extent  of 
placenta  liable  to  detachment  during  the  expansion  of 
the  womb ;  but  we  question  whether,  when  you  have 
attained  that  line,  when  separation  has  been  effected 
up  to  that  limit,  haemorrhage  is  likely  to  cease,  that  is, 
as  a  pure  result  of  the  detachment.  We  hold  the  view 
of  Cred6,  Zeitfuchs,  Radford,  and  others,  that  when  it 
does  stop  after  this,  the  cause  is  compression  by  some 
part  of  tJie  foetus ;  that  a  plug  is  given  to  us  by  foetal 
descent.  We  have  seen  bleeding  to  a  considerable 
extent  after  this  separation,  and  have  heard  of  other 
cases  where  it  occurred.  My  Mend,  Dr  Bum,  who 
has  had  a  large  experience  of  these  cases,  has  also  tried 
the  method,  and  does  not  think  it  equal  te  other  plans. 
The  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  hsemorrhage  after 
detachment  (a  haemorrhage,  be  it  observed,  springing 
from  the  uterus  below  the  line  of  Barnes,  and  partly 
from  the  placenta),  we  will  ende&yoviGC  \x)  ^^K:^^^asisi« 


uterus  is  very  closely  connected  ext 
middle  muscular  coat,  between  it  and 
part  invested  by  peiitoneuni,  and  bet 
and  bladder  in  the  part  not  covered, 
loose  connective  tissue.    2nd,  In  the  c 
coat,  as  shown  by  M.  Jobert,  consists 
mosoolar  fibres,  which  decussate  withoi 
arrangement  is  circular  mostly,  and  h 
preponderating  over  the  muscular  ti 
amount  of  elastic  fibrous  tissue.  3i 
membrane  is  marked  by  multitudinoi 
secondary  plicae  or  folds,  which  are  dou 
ing  immense  capacity  of  distension,  in  \ 
senting  broad  ground  for  the  mucous  ci 
396.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  part  s{ 
for  expansion — endowed  with  the  pow< 
to  a  great  extent.    Having  pointed  out 
and  capacity  of  the  cervix,  we  have  nc 
we  agree  with  those  who  hold,  contra 
Michaelifl,  Bigby,  and  others,  that  di; 
pain,  the  cervix  is  not  in  a  state  of  con 
expansion  and  dilatation.    Wigand's  ^ 
traction  b^ins  at  the  cervix,  is  now  deni 
tingoished  obstetricians,  such  as  Scanzo: 
der  O«bnw^ov?niu  w  _  ^  ^^^^ 
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forcing  down  of  the  contained  body  or  the  bag  of 
waters  produces  this,  and  not  the  longitudinal  fibres 
alluded  to.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  beneficial  arrange- 
ment ;  for  were  the  cervix  not  thus  passive,  did  it,  as 
represented  by  Dr  Barnes,  contract  actively,  see  what 
an  obstacle  it  would  present  to  delivery.  Doubtless 
the  powerful  contraction  of  the  upper  zones  would  over- 
come it;  but,  then,  what  function  can  cervical  contrac- 
tion subserve  at  this  time?  But,  in  addition  to  passive 
expansion,  we  have,  as  pointed  out  by  Tyler  Smith,  an 
active  dilatation.  We  may  state  also  that  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Sir  Charles  Bell  held  this  same  view  in 
regard  to  the  os. 

397.  If  these  views,  then,  which  we  have  stated  be 
correct,  it  follows  that,  imtil  a  part  of  the  foetal  body 
comes  down  and  compresses  the  cervical  vessels  (and 
placenta),  we  are  in  danger  of  flooding,  unless,  indeed, 
clots  gather  at  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  and  prevent 
it.  When,  by  the  descent  of  the  contained  body,  too, 
the  cervix  is  greatly  distended,  its  vessels  are  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  compressed  by  the  mere  stretching,  and 
thus  bleeding  is  checked.  Uterine  contraction,  then, 
being  fundal,  and  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  not 
in  the  cervical  zone,  we  obtain  no  haemostatic  benefit 
from  it  here  per  se ;  it  only  contributes  to  the  arrest- 
ment of  the  flooding  in  proportion  as  it  propels  the 
child,  and  thus  causes  compression  of  the  vessels,  and 
extreme  distension  of  the  cervix.  Holding  these  views, 
we  cannot  share  the  confidence  felt  by  Dr  Barnes  in 
the  superior  advantages  of  his  operation;  at  the  same 
time,  we  can  believe  that  it  has  often  succeeded  well, 
especially  when  followed  by  active  and  vigorous  con- 
traction of  the  upper  zones,  and  the  steady  advance  of 
labour. 

398.  Cehen'B  Plan  of  Partial  Cervical  Detach- 
ment.— Dr  Cohen,  of  Hamburg,  in  the  Monatschrift 
fur  Geburtskimde,"  1855,  gives  an  account  of  a  method 
of  his  own,  which  he  says  has  been  ex^miSl^  ?50s»mr 


the  membi-anes  during  a  pain,  tear 
from  the  edge  of  the  phicenta,  and  t 
the  finger  round,  detaches  the  phwient 
that  side  of  the  uterus  to  which  the  j 
adherent.  We  should  state  that  pre 
out  by  the  toucher  on  which  side  the 
adherent,  then,  as  stated,  he  separates 
which  is  carried,  as  the  os  dilates,  t 
most  of  the  placenta  is  attached. 
that  this  mediod  of  Cohen  has,  as  allc 
saccessful  in  many  instances,  but,  as 
cases,  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  t 
86  was  the  cause  of  the  success,  or  w] 
due  to  more  vigorous  and  frequent  ut< 
setting  in  after  the  rupture  of  the 
forcing  down  the  foetus.  We  believe 
thus  obtained  was  greatly  owing  to 
ostial  and  cervical  dilatation,  and  co 
descent.  In  this  way,  too,  fewer  ut 
opened  up.  The  facilitation  of  ostis 
great  matter  in  these  cases,  for  it  pern 
foetal  expulsion.  When  you  have  a 
centralis,  you  have  the  os  and  cervb 
expanding  freely,  and  thus  foetal  descc 
TftmnAn  or  Plnir  A  a  r-om* 
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of  operative  procediire.  We  say,  carefiillj  applied, 
because  we  remember  most  vividly  an  instance  of  this 
complication,  where  the  plug  was  expelled  by  pent-up 
blood  in  the  doctor's  absence,  and  with  it,  and  behind 
it,  an  immense  discharge  of  clots  and  fluid  blood.  The 
plug  was  carefully  and  well  applied,  too,  in  this  in- 
stance. We  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  the  plug 
here ;  indeed  we  were  in  the  habit  of  decrying  it,  shar- 
ing as  we  did  the  views  of  Merriman,  Gurdien,  and 
Hamilton;  but  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  have 
resiled  somewhat  Irom  that  position,  and  now  think  we 
may  on  some  occasions  gain  advantage  from  it.  The 
objections  to  the  tampon  were  these.  It  was  supposed 
that  though  preventing  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
vagina,  externally,  it  would  not  avert  internal  bleed- 
ing, and  that  this  might  go  on  unseen  by  us  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  This,  however,  can  hardly  happen.  The 
blood  can  only  flow  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  cer- 
vical zone  and  the  vagina,  and  if  this  latter  is  closed  by 
padding  it  cannot  escape,  but  is  likely  to  become  co- 
agulated above  it.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are  not 
to  lay  great  store  by  the  plug,  knowing  that  it  is  but 
a  temporary  thing.  It  does  not  carry  us  out  of  the 
region  of  anxiety;  our  goal  is  the  complete  evacuation 
of  the  uterus,  and  to  that  end  we  hasten  with  all  safe 
and  justifiable  speed.  When  that  is  accomplished,  or 
what  is  next  best,  if  we  get  the  length  of  securing  a 
leg,  then  are  we  translated  into  a  region  of  composure, 
and  perturbation  is  at  an  end.  What  makes  us  less 
zealous,  indeed,  almost  indiflerent,  as  regards  the  plug, 
is  this,  that,  like  Dr  Bamsbotham  and  others,  we  have 
never  had  much  difficulty  in  dilating  the  os,  unless 
in  very  premature  cases.  In  dilating,  as  before  said,  we 
must  not  be  rough.  Here  the  caution  is  doubly  requi- 
site, because,  from  the  increased  vascularity  of  the  cer- 
vix, it  is  more  easily  lacerated. 

400.  What  18  the  Beat  Plug  ^— The  common  method 
has  been  to  insert  sponge  into  the  va^na,  or  low^^i^xv^ 


T  ttgmai  j)iuggmg,  nowever,  is  not 
factory.  It  may  remain  in,  in  sor 
others,  such  as  the  case  we  have  refer 
tion  with  this  subject,  it  falls  out,  or  i 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  exci 
contractile  and  propulsive  action.  0 
traded,  being  compressed  by  the  yagi 
the  blood  r^dily  passes  it  and  escapes 

Plugging  the  Cervix, — This  we  ha 
abortion,  where  it  is  often  of  great  ut 

401.  (7.)  Temporizing  Plan  by  mc 
HSBmoitatlOB. —  This  is  recommende 
blood  has  come  away,  yet  where  laboi 
The  woman  may  not  have  gone  to  the 
the  08  may  perhaps  be  closed.  The  p 
rest  quietly  on  a  hard  bed,  in  a  cool  u 
a  cooling  regimen  and  astringent  mc 
gallic  acid,  or  the  liquor,  ferri  pemit. 
paration  is  both  tonic  and  astringeni 
dace  sooner  to  the  making  of  new  blo< 
in  &your  of  a  temporising  plan  aftei 
being  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  de 
Blood  ooming  away  is  with  us  the  signs 
the  tocsin  summoned  the  Frenchman  t 
this  flooding  to  arouse  the  obstetrician 
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pressive  illustration  of  this,  had  we  space.  To  find  a 
pregnant  woman  bleeding  from  the  uterus,  then,  and 
to  go  away  and  leave  her  after  prescribing  a  little  gallic 
acid,  &c.,  by  the  mouth,  would  not,  in  our  humble 
estimation,  be  a  warrantable  step,  because  an  uncertain 
one.  It  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  ignore  a  small  fire 
in  a  building,  and  delay  sending  for  the  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing it  until  roof  and  rafters  were  tumbling 
down  pell-mell  amid  the  roar  of  an  \mquenchable  con- 
flagration. 

402.  (8.)Induction  of  Labonr  on  fhefirst  appearance 
of  HsDmorrhage. — ^The  mortality  of  placenttd  presenta- 
tion is  largely  due  to  the  loss  of  blood,  or  the  effects  of 
that  loss.  The  other  death-factors,  such  as  metritis 
and  phlebitis  (tetanus  is  so  rare  that  we  need  hardly 
name  it  here),  work  smaller  evil  in  this  grave  compli- 
cation. This  haemorrhage  may  not  be  so  great,  as  a 
rule,  in  cases  where  the  placenta  is  not  adherent  all 
round  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  but  sometimes  even  in 
these  it  is  alarmingly  profuse.  Dr  Kobert  Lee,  a  gentle- 
man of  vast  obstetric  experience,  and  who  dealt  with 
many  instances  of  this  complication,  acknowledges  this. 
(See  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,"  p.  372.)  He 
adds  also,  that  though  the  first  flooding,  which  usually 
takes  place  in  the  7th  or  8th  month  of  gestation,  is 
rarely  fatal,  yet  sometimes  it  is  so,  and  he  cites  cases 
in  proof.  Blood,  blood,  blood,  then — ^the  loss  of  it — 
is  ^e  great  thing  to  be  dreaded  in  placental  presenta- 
tion, and  the  question  is  how  to  avert  that  drain  of  the 
vital  fluid  in  the  cheapest  way  for  the  poor  woman,  in 
the  manner  least  likely  to  inflict  other  evils  upon  her. 
We  have  noticed  several  of  these  methods  already, 
many  of  them  of  utility,  but  marked  also  by  an  amount 
of  uncertainty  as  regards  results  which  impels  us  to 
seek  for,  if  possible,  other  more  favourable  plans.  The 
one  we  have  to  suggest  (with,  we  trust,  a  full  sense  of 
the  responsibility  inseparable  from  rule-giving  in  a 
complication  so  grave)  is  this,  that  labour  \£k&»5:»^ 


adepts) ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  equal 
In  craniotomy  it  is  pcrliaps  done  gi'« 
of  preserving  fa?tal  life,  hut  parti}? 
maternal  evils  of  the  opei-ation;  t 
least,  the  majority  of  obstetricians 
life  to  be  the  most  valuable,  and  s 
according  to  this  doctrine. 

403.  What  Method  of  Induction 
we  adopt  in  PrsDvial  HsDmorrhage?- 
seen  that  there  are  numerous  plans 
some  of  them  very  efficient,  others 
obvious  that  several  of  these  are  quite 
For  example,  were  we  to  adopt  the  n 
we  would  be  certain  to  separate  the  pi 
serious  hsemorrhage;  and  the  same 
plans,  which  consist  of  an  invasion  o: 
line  of  proceeding  we  recommend  is 
handy  on  a  consideration  of  the  r< 
between  the  vaginal  excitor- nerves 
nerves  of  the  uterus ;  and,  on  the  o1 
ence  of  purely  centric  spinal  action, 
clearly  or  forcibly  pointed  out  these  t 
and  the  chapter  in  his  work  devoi 
motor  functions  of  the  uterus  will  wel 
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intervals  the  uterus  is  to  be  gently  pressed  on  through 
the  abdomen,  over  the  insertion  of  tiie  oviducts,  hy  the 
nurse,  and  a  brisk  cathartic  of  aloes  and  camboge  is  to 
be  given.  These  meajis  alone  will  generally  prove  suffi- 
cient in  this  complication,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  bleeding  is  itself  a  factor,  and  not  seldom 
induces  premature  labour.  As  labour  advances,  we 
must  endeavour  to  turn,  as  before  noticed.  A  foot  may 
be  more  readily  got  hold  of  in  some  of  these  cases,  for 
at  this  earlier  period  of  utero-gestation  it  is  frequently 
nearer  the  os. 

We  had  written  the  foregoing  chapter  before  recol- 
lecting that  Dr  GreenhaJgh,  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, had  proposed  a  somewhat  similar  line  of  treatment 
several  years  ago.  We  were  looking  over  some  num- 
bers of  the  "  limcet,"  when  we  alighted  upon  it ;  and 
though,  very  probably,  we  may  have  perused  the  doc- 
tor's excellent  paper,  we  certamly  adopted  this  plan  in 
entire  obliviousness  of  it.  It  is  an  idea,  moreover,  that 
might  strike  any  accoucheur  who  had  seen  some  practice. 
However,  we  cheerfully  concede  priority  to  Dr  G.,  and 
beg  to  state  that  we  have  frequently  benefited  by  his 
suggestions,  not  only  in  this^  but  also  on  other  obstetric 
subjects.  Let  the  student  note,  however,  that  our 
method  differs  in  some  essential  points  from  that  of  Dr 
Greenhalgh.  He  uses  an  air-ball,  covered  with  spongio- 
piline,  as  a  tampon  and  excitor,  and  that  is  all  right 
enough,  but  he  further  prescribes  oxytoxics,  such  as 
ergot,  borax,  <&c.  Well,  these  remedies  may  be  indis- 
pensable in  some  cases,  but  if  we  can  induce  labour 
without  them  (with  the  vaginal  excitor,  plug,  abdo- 
minal Mction,  and  a  brisk  cathartic),  it  is  much  better. 
The  reasons  are  : — ^When  you  give  an  oxy toxic  such  as 
ergot,  and  especially  in  these  premature  cases,  you  are 
very  apt  to  induce  tetanus  of  the  womb.  If  you  do 
not,  you  are  at  least  likely  to  excite  rapidly  recurring 
contraction ;  and  in  either  case  you  are  much  impeded 
if  you  have  to  perform  version.  MoxeoiVQt)  "jovjl  t>mi 


heeniorrliage  does  not  begin  till  aft 
tion  of  lahoiir  hero,  just  as  in  distc 
the  chance  of  saving  the  infi\nt,  v> 
are  fully  persuaded,  to  cliiuinish  va 
the  mothers. 


CHAPTER  X 

POST-PABTUM  H^MORR 

404.  We  have  seen,  under  natu 
sanguineous  discharge  takes  place  l 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  witl 
results ;  but  sometimes  this  is  so  pre 
lutelj  alarming  and  dangerous.  Tli 
either  be  the  uterine  vessels,  exposed 
of  the  placenta,  or  some  little  rupture 
uteri  Themostconmioncauseof  itif 
and  vigorous  uterine  contraction — a 
When  we  find  the  uterus  firmly  cont 
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allude  to  are  those  where,  during  labour,  the  pains  have 
been  weak,  somewhat  irregular,  and  of  short  duration, 
impelling  the  child  on  (in  the  second  stage)  a  bit^  but 
permitting  of  its  retro-cession  immediately  again,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance  back.  Often  in  such  drcum- 
stances  we  have  witnessed  post-partum  flooding ;  but 
now  we  give  a  liberal  dose  of  ergot  at  the  end  of  the 
second  stage,  and  with  excellent  results. 

M<xy  Ih&re  he  Flooding  in  presence  of  a  Coni/racting 
Uterus  f — ^Dr  Eamsbotham  pointed  out  that  heemorr- 
hage  occurred  sometimes,  notwithstanding  strong  after- 
pains,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  unexpelled 
clots.  These  we  ought  to  remove  by  the  hand.  We 
cannot  as  a  rule  have  flooding  co-existent  with  strong 
contraction,  for  this  is  our  great  natural  haemostatic, 
as  before  seen. 

•  1  405.  Secondary  EsDmorrliage,  Post-Partnm. — ^Flood- 
ing sometimes  occurs  after  the  subsidence  of  the  usual 
discharge  attending  labour.  It  may  happen  at  any  time, 
from  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child  on  to  a 
week,  or  even  a  month.  Sometimes,  just  after  your 
arrival  home  from,  it  may  be,  a  happy  labour,  one 
where  everything  has  gone  well,  and  where  you  have 
left  the  mother  with  an  excellent  pulse,  &c.,  you  are 
summoned  back  with  all  possible  speed,  owing  to  a 
grave  hsemorrhage  having  set  in.  Some  authors  pour- 
tray  in  graphic  and  impressive  phrases  the  lying-in- 
room  which  is  the  scene  of  a  dangerous  flooding ;  and 
really  it  is  hardly  possible  to  magnify  the  gravity,  or 
over-rate  the  duties  and  responsibilities,  of  such  an 
occasion.  After  everything  proceeding  felicitously 
during  labour,  it  may  be,  you  have  the  life's-blood 
suddenly  gushing  away,  and  the  vessels  whence  it  so 
profusely  drains  necessarily  defy  acupressure,  or  torsion, 
or  the  ligature,  any  of  those  means,  in  shorty  with 
which  the  surgeon  binds  the  largest  vessels  in  the  body. 
It  does  behove  the  accoucheur,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  know  his  peculiar  work  well,  and  also 


ccious,  ana  u  yo 
may  lose  a  life,  the  loss  being  all 
patient  had  got  happily  through  lu 
however,  more  to  the  ha3niorrha« 

Causes  of  Secondary  Flooding 
clots ;  portions  of  the  placenta ;  re 
developed  placenta  (spuria  or  suc< 
tion  of  uterine  contraction  from 
orders.    Relaxation  of  the  uteruj 
and  the  same  is  true  of  retained  cL 
brane.     Other  causes  are  inven 
polypi ;  ulceration  of  the  cervix ;  : 
bus  of  the  cervix ;  malignant  disea^ 

406.  Treatment  of  Post-Partn 
In  the  treatment  of  flooding  we  h 
resources,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
according  to  the  nature  and  extei 
If  it  arises  from  uterine  inertia, 
sistent  relaxation,  ergot  should  be 
made  by  the  hand  firmly  over  the  ui 
the  uterus  firmly,  we  can  compel  it  t 
we  thereby  effect  artificial  contra 
may  be  poured  over  the  uterus,  app 
or  injected  into  the  vagina.  Of  coi 
tain  that  no  clots  are  retain^H  •  ^ 

SCOnrui/'   — ^ 
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uterus.  Half-an-ounce  at  a  time  is  enough.  Previously 
to  this  he  recommends  us  to  try  the  application  of  this 
solution  by  means  of  a  bit  of  sponge  on  a  whalebone 
stem ;  but  often  it  is  difficult  of  introduction.  Kiwisch 
and  Outrepont  have  also  recommended  it.  It  is  a 
powerful  haemostatic  here,  as  we  can  testify,  and,  contrary 
to  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  has  not  led  to  bad 
after-effects.  We  have  used  with  success  a  powerful 
solution  of  tannin,  gr.  xx.  to  the  oz.  of  water.  If  the 
bleeding  have  occurred  before  the  removal  of  the  placenta, 
we  should  endeavour  to  get  the  third  stage  completed. 
We  are  astonished  to  find  so  intelligent  an  author  as 
Dr  Gunning  Bedford,  of  America,  almost  ridiculing  this 
proceeding.  ("  Princip.  and  Pract.  of  Obstet.,"  4th  ed., 
p.  392.)  He  says  "  it  is  not  a  bleeding  surface and 
certainly  this  is  correct  enough,  when  it  is  lying  de- 
tached in  the  uterus ;  but  to  conclude,  as  he  does,  that 
therefore,  it  cannot  conduce  to  flooding  is,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  a  perfect  delusion."  Rely  upon  it,  that 
the  uterus  cannot  close,  by  contraction,  its  open  vessels 
so  thoroughly  when  the  placenta  is  within  it  as  when 
it  is  deKvered.  True,  the  afterbirth  may,  to  some 
extent,  mechanically  hinder  the  flow ;  but  that  it  does 
not  prevent  it,  nay,  that  it  favours  it,  is  shown  by 
experience.  It  may  be  almost  laid  down  as  a  law,  that 
there  is  always  more  blood  lost  the  longer  the  afterbirth 
is  in  being  expelled.  Further,  you  may  meet  with 
cases  where  a  part  is  attached,  and  the  remainder  not, 
and  thus  flooding  could  not  fail  to  occur. 

There  is  another  efficient  method  that  may  be  adopted 
in  dangerous  cases — a  method  practised  by  Qooch. 
You  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  make 
pressui'e  with  the  fingers  on  the  utero-placental  vessels, 
at  the  same  time  making  counter-pressure  externally 
with  the  other  hand.  This  is  combined  manu-pressure, 
and  very  efficient  it  is. 

The  application  of  the  child  to  the  nipple  has  a  good 
effect  in  some  cases.    It  is  suitable  wber^  \&  ^ 


beset  anteriorly  with  fat,  it  could 
There  is  one  thing  the  operator  wo 
— viz.,  pressure  on  the  vena  cava,  ^ 
matters  would  be  made  worse.  Cc 
but  not  the  vein,  if  you  your  o 
Besides  direct,  there  is  indirect  an 
this  proceeding,  for  that  renowned  { 
S^uard  has  pointed  out  that  ute: 
remarkably  promoted  by  arterial  pi 
Tampon, — ^The  tampon  is  only 
condemned.   Granted  that  it  is  use! 
is  full,  as  in  prsevial  flooding;  the 
here,  and  for  the  readily  perceived 
you  can  do  nothing  whatever  to  resi 
ing.  You  may  secure  that  it  does  na 
but  what  does  that  signify,  when  all 
may  be  filling  its  cavity  with  blood? 
may  bleed  to  death,  and  you  not  sec 
Wore  you  in  such  circumstances — se 
ing  away — ^to  conclude  that  the  fe 
would  be  committing  the  consum 
OBtrich  that  thinks,  as  it  hides  its 
and  thus  sees  not  its  pursuer,  it 
dutches  of  its  foe.    It  is  to  be  engi 
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408.  Treatment  of  the  Gonstitiitional  Kesnlts  of 
HsDinorrhage. — ^You  may  have  succeeded  by  one  or 
more  of  the  aforesaid  methods  in  arresting  post-partum 
flooding,  and  yet  found  your  patient  left  so  deplorably 
weak  as  to  be  ready  to  succumb  to  a  mere  breath. 
She  may  have  been  left  with  scarce  sufficient  blood 
to  maintain  the  indispensable  acts  of  circulation  and 
respiration.  She  may  require  transfusion  (of  which 
we  shall  treat  immediately),  or,  if  not,  she  will  need 
the  materials  that  can  be  elaborated  most  readily  and 
speedily  into  blood,  and  that  without  delay.  Fluid 
meat,  generous  port,  pulverized  raw  meat,  mUk 
j)unch,  <fec. ;  small  quantities,  but  oft-repeated.  Some 
actually  say  laudanum.  We  loudly  protest  against 
it.  Granted  that  you  got  a  little  stimulation  with 
a  moderate  dose,  it  is  sure  to  damage  any  little 
appetite  your  patient  may  have,  and  may  give  her 
after-headache,  and  greater  prostration.  Why  take 
the  worst  of  all  stimulants  here]  She  must  be  made 
to  lie  strictly  recumbent,  kept  very  quiet,,  and  be  fed 
by  the  bottle,  or  the  nursing  cup,  as  she  lies.  Were 
she  to  sit  up,  a  mortal  syncope  might  seize  her. 

It  has  been  proposed  also  in  those  cases  of  profound 
exhaustion  to  make  pressure  on  the  principal  arteries 
of  the  extremities  by  means  of  the  tourniquet,  thus 
maintaining  more  blood  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and 
brain.  It  is  a  kind  of  robbing  of  Peter  to  reward 
Paul,  but  justified  by  utility. 
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409.  The  system  is  often  so  im 
by  haemorrhage  as  to  be  utterly  tu 
the  nutriment  conveyed  by  the  st 
oaaes  where  the  female  is  blanched 
and  muscular  power,  where  the  puh 
wrist,  and  there  is  great  jactitation 
seems  incapable  of  performing  its 
assimilatiye  processes  are  inoperat 
fusion  may  come  in,  and  prove  of  f 
often  fails  to  restore,  but  that  is  a  cl 
truthfully  brought  against  many  mor 
and  means.    Dr  Harwood,  about  a 
the  first  to  recommend  it  in  woi 
Blundell  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
in  puerperal  cases.    It  was  not  wi 
too  (recalling  the    starry  Galileo  anc 
he  inaugurated  the  bold  work,  but  i 
wages  (xf  the  innovator.    Dr  Blund 
mente  on  various  animals,  and  concli 
necessary  to  employ  the*  blood  of  th 
animal  if  success  was  to  be  attain 
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animal,  being  sufficientlj  rich  in  carbonic  acid  to  be 
ahnost  black,  cannot  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  a 
warm-blooded  animal  without  occasioning  the  pheno- 
mena of  asphyxia,  and  generally  death,  after  violent 
convulsions,  provided  that  the  quantity  of  injected 
blood  be  not  below  l-500th  of  the  weight  of  the  animal, 
and  also  that  the  injection  be  not  made  too  slowly. 

Brown-S6quard  attributes  the  non-success  of  Bischoff, 
Blundell,  &c.y  with  blood  of  a  different  species  of  animal 
to  four  causes — (1.)  The  blood  used  was  not  fresh. 
(2.)  Too  much  was  employed.  (3.)  It  was  injected  too 
quickly.  (4.)  That  it  was  too  rich  in  carbonic  acid, 
and  too  poor  in  oxygen ;  the  chief  cause  of  failure  being 
the  last  one,  and  next  to  it  the  quantity  of  blood. 

Dr  Brown-S^uard  concludes  also  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  employing  the  blood  of  cats,  dogs,  and  various 
other  mammals  for  transfusion  into  the  human  species. 
This  is  a  most  important  discovery,  for  it  might  happen 
that  no  other  blood  could  be  obtained.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  of  Dieffenbach  also,  that  defibrinated  blood 
answers  as  well  as  that  containing  fibrin. 

The  quantity  Brown-S^quard  deems  sufficient  is 
from  4  to  6  ounces — ^that  is,  for  an  adult.  It  is  per- 
haps as  well  to  warm  the  blood,  but  not  indispensable. 
The  blood  is  to  be  received  into  a  large  open  vase,  and 
speedily  whipped,  then  passed  through  a  thick  cloth, 
and  injected  immediately.  The  injection  shoiQd  be 
slowly  performed;  and  if,  after  2  or  3  ounces  are 
transfused,  there  shotdd  be  great  increase  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  the  operation  should  be  sus- 
pended for  about  10  minutes.  The  middle  basilic  vein 
is  commonly  chosen.  It  is  laid  bare  for  about  an  inch, 
and  isolated  from  the  surrounding  parts.  A  small 
opening  is  made  on  its  anterior  wall,  and  the  end  of 
the  syringe  cautiously  inserted.  Various  instruments 
are  used,  but  a  brass  syringe,  air-tight,  will  answer. 
Dr  Hamilton,  of  Ayr,  and  Dr  Graily  Hewitt,  have 
constructed  syringes  which  lessen  tbd  c^V^^c:^^ 


,.^^^v  wiin  the  blood,  in  order  t 
Professor  Eduard  Martin,  of  Bt 
of  his  able  monographs  to  tlds  su'i 
instructive,  and  we  shall  transcrib 
He  differs  from  Brown-Sequard  in 
of  blood  to  be  used.    He  thinki 
only  should  be  employed.    He  is 
risks  have  been  overrated,  and  that 
from  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  v( 
as  has  been  supposed.    His  deduct 
the  histories  of  58  cases  of  exsangu 
women,  in  a  hopeless  condition,  46  < 
The  following  is  his  manner  of  oper 
a  robust  and  healthy  man,  or,  failing 
less  stark  und  gesund^  and,  aided  by 
tants,  begins  the  operation.    The  n 
it  be  too  much  collapsed,  as  it  is  1 
exsanguined  condition),  or  the  cep] 
laid  bare  by  a  bistoury,  by  means  ol 
siou  about  an  inch  in  length,  then 
inserted  half-an-inch  into  the  vein  i 
the  heart    An  assistant  performn 
arm  of  ih«  ru»w'»- 
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no  coagula  in  the  canula  or  syringe.  The  latter  should 
be  washed  with  warm  water  immediately  after.  We 
judge  by  the  pulse  whether  good  is  being  got.  If  it 
becomes  slower  and  more  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  if 
the  features  brighten  a  little,  and  if  the  breathing  is 
less  hurried,  benefit  has  been  conferred. 

In  connection  with  this  supplying  of  blood  from  the 
strong  to  the  almost  lifeless  female,  authors  have  pro- 
perly pointed  out  that  our  work  will  be  superfluous  if 
there  exists  a  non-contracting  uterus.  What  matters 
it  though  we  pour  blood  in  driblets  in,  if  it  is  ebbing 
out  in  a  flood  1  "  What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make 
defence,  if  at  another  we  let  in  the  foe  ]"  We  will 
spare  no  resource,  then,  in  order  to  secure  uterine  con- 
traction. With  it,  and  careful  and  skilled  transfusion, 
there  is  reason  to  be  hopeful,  even  with  the  shadows 
of  the  unseen  land  hovering  around  the  patient.  Pro- 
fessor Martin's  collection  of  cases  is  fitted  to  inspire 
hope,  and  to  incite  to  the  adoption  of  the  operation  in 
those  cases  of  terrible  flooding  where  the  patient  is 
brought  to  the  very  gates  of  death. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

PARTURITION. — CLASS  III.  COMPLEX  LABOUR. — ORDER  IV. 
CONVULSIONS. 

412.  Another  sombre  cloud  in  the  lying-in  room,  a 
terrible  complication  of  labour,  claims  our  notice — viz., 
convulsions.  These  may  happen  during  pregnancy,  or 
during  labour,  or  after  delivery. 

(1.)  Hysterical  GonynlsioiLB. — This  form  happens 
commonly  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  and  may 
arise  £rom  sleeplessness,  indigestioii,  fai\i!^<&^ 


no  insensibility,  no  gi-eat  contortion  ol  tli 
is  the  breathing  stertorous. 

Treatment. — Hokl  cold  water  freely  at  he: 
it  well  on  the  face,  and,  if  necessary,  admin 
other  of  the  anti-spasmodic  trio,  valerian, 
and  ammonia  Clear  the  bowels  well  out, 
mend  those  admirable  tonics,  exercise  in  tl 
and  quinine.  Let  the  woman  also  have  s( 
mental  occupation,  on  which  she  may  cc 
fickle  mind,  prone  to  dwell  on  the  coming 
to  conjure  up  no  end  of  calamities. 

Apoplectio  GonynlsionB. — This  form  us 
towcurds  the  close  of  labour,  and  frequently 
labour,  where  much  voluntary  work  has 
added  to  the  involuntary  of  the  second  i 
naturally  leads  to  cerebral  congestion.  Tl 
usually  ushered  in  by  head-pain. 

The  symptoma  are  injection  of  the  eyes, 
countenance,  stertorous  breathing,  slow  an 
insensible  pupil,  coma.  If  there  be  conge 
brain  merely,  some  little  hope  may  be  left 
the  grim  Beaper  will  be  gratified,  and  1 
Mends,  like  the  doctor,  enveloped  in 
gloom. 

ni^r,4^t^*  l>naV)  nn  \\\t\  A-ntinhlocdfiti 
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a  woman  wiih  vessels  o'erflowing  full,  and  ready  to 
burst  (and,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  type  now 
acknowledged,  and  due  mayhap  to  advanced  civilisa- 
tion, so  called,  there  are  still  a  few  such),  you  will  not 
be  deterred  from  reducing  the  redundancy  by  any  ful- 
minations  on  this  side  of  Jordan.  No,  you  will  with- 
draw a  goodly  pint,  and  probably  with  good  issua 
At  the  same  time,  you  may  profitably  apply  ooimter- 
irritants  to  the  lower  parts,  and  ice  to  the  h^ul.  Ene- 
mata  of  turpentine  also  helps.  If  the  woman  stands 
out,  vesicants  to  the  head  come  usefully  in. 

By  all  means  empty  the  uterus  without  delay  (if  the 
apoplexy  has  developed  during  labour),  either  by  ver- 
sion or  the  forceps. 

413.  Epileptic  GonynlBions. — Now  we  come  to  the 
most  prevalent  variety  of  convulsions  occurring  in  the 
puerperal  state,  and  which  calls  for  more  extended 
and  careful  consideration. 

Statistica, — This  form  occurs  about  once  in  600  cases, 
and  formerly  killed  1  in  4J  of  the  mothers.  We  say 
formerly,  because  we  cannot  believe  that,  in  the  days 
of  chloroform  and  chloral,  the  rate  can  be  so  high. 
This  impression  is  shared,  we  know,  by  many  of  our 
brethren.  Frimiparse  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked. 
Dr  Collins  found  that,  of  30  cases  which  he  had,  29 
were  first  labours ;  and  of  Dr  Merriman*s  36  cases,  28 
were  also  first.  Women  with  short  thick  necks,  and 
of  a  coarse  make,''  are  most  liable,  according  to  Collins ; 
as  for  ourselves,  we  have  seen  convulsions  in  women 
differing  widely  in  these  respects. 

Causation. — The  etiology  of  convulsions  received  a 
flood  of  light  from  the  investigations  of  Mourens  and 
Marshall  Hall.  Flourens  showed  that  no  direct  irri- 
tation of  the  cerebrum  or  the  cerebral  nerves  coiQd 
occasion  muscular  action,  and  that  the  spinal  cord 
(including  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons,  crura,  and  tuber* 
cula  quadrigemina),  that  is,  the  irritation  of  it  is  the 
producing  cause.    A  step  further  was  made  by  Mar^ 


eccentric,  as  hits  been  aoiie  ny  lyier  oni 
work. 

Centric  Canses. — Tlicse  may  1)0  intra- 
jis  mter-vei*tebral,  because,  as  before  stat 
true  spinal  system  has  an  intra-cranial  1 
cranial  causes  are,  cerebral  congestion, 
serum  or  of  blood,  or  any  brain  disea* 
occasion  compression.  By  this  pressur 
<fea,  is  affected  indirectly.  The  inter-v- 
may  arise  from  disease  of  the  coixl  or  of 
hypersemia,  or  anaemia  of  the  same.  I 
dition  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  ves 
is  another  cause.  This  includes  the  diffe 
a  most  important  one  being  connects 
nuria.  Of  this  we  must  speak  at  len| 
Disorders  of  the  liver  also  lead  to  bl 
sufficient  to  provoke  eclampsia.  Whi 
are  produced  by  these  physical  causes, 
p83rchical  ones  to  be  noticed, — emoti 
kinds,  whether  of  intense  fear  or  plee 
ment^  grief,  or  shame.  We  remembei 
first  case  was  an  emotional  one,  caused 
into  the  lying-in-room  of  a  stranger.  ' 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  to  be  met 
nrovftd  herself,  since  that  occasion,  to  b 
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incident  nerves.  These  are  (following  Dr  Tyler  Smith 
largely)  :— 

1.  Irritation  of  spinal  excitor  nerves  of  the  uterus 

and  passages. 

2.  Irritation  of  incident  nerves  within  the  cranium. 

3.  Irritation  of  incident  spinal  nerves  of  rectum. 

4.  Irritation  of  incident  spinal  nerves  of  ovaries. 

5.  Irritation  of  gastric  and  intestinal  branches  of 

the  pneumo-gastric  nerves. 

6.  Irritation  of  incident  spinal  nerves  of  bladder. 

7.  Irritation  of  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  mamma,  and 

of  the  hepatic  and  renal  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. 

(1.)  Irritation  of  the  Uterus  and  Vagina. — This  may 
occur  during  the  period  of  gestation,  during  labour,  and 
after  it.  When  convulsions  occur  during  pregnancy, 
the  most  common  time  is  between  the  7th  and  9th 
month.  Dr  Tyler  Smith  lays  greater  stress  on  irritation 
of  the  vagina  than  of  the  uterus,  the  former  exciting 
much  more  extensive  reflex  muscular  actions  than  the 
latter.  The  pressing  of  the  head  on  the  os  and  vagina 
is  the  occasion  of  the  irritation,  and  this  is  usiially 
greatest  in  jwdmipara ;  thus  accounting  for  their  greater 
frequency  in  the  latter.  More  cases  occur,  too,  with 
head  presentations  than  with  any  other.  While  the 
pressure  of  the  head  is  thus  a  chief  cause,  it  has  to  be 
remarked  that  the  simple  presence  of  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus  is  sometimes  enough.  The  irritation  of  a  dead 
foetus  is  also  sufficient  in  some  instances.  When  once 
the  fits  have  been  initiated,  they  are  liable  to  be  re- 
excited  by  very  slight  causes.  We  shall  relate  an 
instance  that  we  met  with  some  years  ago  in  illustra- 
tion. We  were  called  by  Dr  Sheriff,  now  of  Hatho, 
to  see  a  primipara,  who  had  been  seized  with  convul- 
sions towards  the  close  of  the  second  stage.  On  our 
arrival  we  found  that  the  child  had  been  expelled,  but 
the  placenta  was  still  within  the  uterus.  Otl 


we  not  only  abstain  Irom  toucnmg  ne 
l)ut  remain  in  a  separate  apartment  unti 
of  the  second  stage. 

(2.)  Irritation  of  Incident  hdra-Cro 
This  is  another  eccentric  cause.  The 
be  due  to  meningeal  inflammation,  to  oc 
or  to  clots  pressing  on  the  membranes. 

(3.)  Irritation  of  Excitor  Nerves  of  Eec 
indurated  faeces,  drastic  cathartics,  fiss 
have  caused  epileptic  fits,  and  are  all  i 
to  do  so  when  gestation  or  parturition  c 

(4.)  Ovcman  Causes .  —  Morbid  cor 
ovaries  may  irritate  the  spinal  system 
sufficient  strength  to  produce  convulsio; 

•(5.)  Stomach  and  Intestines, — Varioi 
of  an  indigestible  kind  may  produce  < 
irritating  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ; 

The  irritation  produced  in  the  intes 
from  worms,  improperly  digested  fcx 
secretions. 

(6.)  Bladder, — Calculus,  retention  of  x 
may  give  rise  to  sufficient  irritation. 

(7.^  Mamma, — Cracked  or  chappe 
occasionally  given  rise  to  so  much  pai 
as  to  produce  convulsions.    The  liver  a 
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Treatment. — ^The  remedies  to  be  employed  differ,  as 
do  the  causes  and  sources  of  the  irritation.  If  an 
overloaded  stomach  be  the  cause,  unburden  it  by  the 
speediest  of  emetics,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
mustard.  If  the  bladder  is  at  fieiult,  treat  it  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  After  clearing  it  out^ 
soothe  it  by  morphia  injections.  This  will  not  be  ab- 
sorbed so  as  to  do  harm.  K  it  is  a  cracked  nipple,  get 
it  soothed  and  healed.  If  they  arise  during  pregnancy, 
whether  from  a  dead  child  or  not,  unless  other  means 
cure  quickly,  we  ought  to  induce  labour. 

Bleeding,  —What  about  bleeding  here  1  It  has  been 
common  to  bleed  largely  in  such  circumstances,  but 
this  treatment  is  now  much  more  rarely  pursued. 
Modem  pathology  is  rather  against  it,  as  we  shall  see. 
We  may  run  briefly  over  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
caution  in  this  way.  We  shall  see  immediately  that 
uraemia  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  majo- 
rity of  these  cases;  but  let  us  first  listen  to  ^e 
pathologists. 

We  may  begin  with  our  countryman,  Dr  0.  B. 
Kadcliffe.  He  wrote  in  the  Lancet,''  some  time  ago, 
that  "  the  clinical  history  of  disease  is  opposed  to  the 
theory  that  would  ascribe  convulsions  to  congestion  of 
the  cerebral  veins.  In  pertussis  and  pulmonary  con- 
gestion these  veins  are  greatly  engorged  with  black 
blood;  yet  the  consequences  are  tlreamy  sleepiness, 
stupor,  perhaps  coma,  rarely  convulsions.  When  ex- 
treme venous  congestion  is  brought  about  by  straining, 
&c.,  the  result  is  the  same — coma,  apoplexy,  paralysis, 
not  epilepsy."  Kussmaul  and  Jenner  proved  by  ex- 
periments that  convulsion  was  occasioned  rather  by  an 
ansemic  than  a  plethoric  state  of  the  brain.  Shrceder 
van  der  Kolk  deems  the  primary  cause  a  molecular 
change  of  the  reflex  nervous  centres,  not  necessarily 
induced  by  congestion.  Trousseau,  Niemeyer,  and 
others,  found  that  congestion  was  more  an  effect  of 
the  conviilsion  than  &e  cause.    There  is,  then^  & 


the  lancet,  and  only  to  employ  it  whc 
and  a  full  and  corded  pnlse,  etc.,  testif 
and  luirtful  pletliora.  We  say,  a  luin 
in  some  case  it  may  lielp  to  prolong  th 
it  do  not  originate  them.  Passive 
the  lower  section  of  the  cord  has  be 
pathologist  in  some  of  the  cases  whi 
Even  ih&t,  however,  may  have  been  f 
a  cause,  and  we  are  not  to  be  blint 
mortem  changes.  If  an3rthing  should 
in  this  respect,  it  would  be  the  jx)st-m( 
common  to  some  parts  of  the  body,  sucl 
the  stomach.  From  phlebotomy,  then 
ral  to  refrain  in  puerperal  eclami)sia,  I 
congestive  theory  stands  on  a  feeble  p 
not  been  overthrown. 

Opium, — ^What  of  this  drug  herel 
indeed,  it  is  very  unsafe  in  plethoric 
wish  to  induce  congestion  of  the  ne 
an  efTectual  plan  is  to  give  opium, 
it  may  not  prove  so  directly  hurtful ;  b 
it  is  detrimental,  by  aggravating  del 
the  depurative  organs,  and  undermini 

In  convulsions  it  is  good  to  have 
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convulsions.  With  chloroform  we  dimim'sh  the  fre- 
quency and  force  of  the  fits,  and  in  some  cases  ap- 
parently banish  them. 

417.  But  another  remedy  now  demands  notice,  as 
of  very  great  utility  in  this  serious  complication — we 
I'efer  to  the  hydi-ate  of  chloral.  We  believe  that  we 
reported,  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(1870),  the  first  case  of  puerperal  convulsions  treated 
by  chloral  in  Scotland.  At  least,  Sir  James  Simpson, 
who  was  present,  said  that,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  it 
was  the  first.  (This  meeting  possessed  a  profoundly 
melancholy  interest,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  last 
graced  by  the  presence  of  Simpson,  whose  attendance 
always  imparted  greater  interest,  animation,  and  im- 
portance to  the  proceedings.)  This  case,  which  was 
due  to  emotion  (a  fright),  and  therefore  less  amenable 
to  treatment,  proved  eminently  successful.  The  chloral 
arrested  the  convulsions  at  once,  and  induced  a  pro- 
found repose,  from  which  the  lady  awoke  refreshed,  and 
free  from  any  evil  after-efiects.  To  the  same  Society 
my  friend,  Dr  Furley,  of  this  city,  conmiunicated  other 
cases  (1871),  where  great  good  was  also  done.  There 
is  now  a  long  list  of  equally  favourable  examples  scat- 
tered through  the  various  journals.  As  regards  the 
dose,  we  think  40  grains  enough  to  give  at  once ;  if 
that  does  not  induce  sleep,  it  may  be  repeated.  But 
we  must  take  care  not  to  give  too  much,  140  grains 
being  viewed  as  a  poisonous  dose. 

If  the  convulsions  have  occurred  before  the  close  of 
labour,  it  is  usual  to  expedite  delivery,  on  the  ground 
that  the  peripheral  irritation  arising  from  the  pressure 
of  the  foetus,  either  on  the  cervix,  os,  or  passages,  is 
producing  the  fits.  If  the  head  is  well  down,  the 
forceps  will  be  suitable;  if  higher  up,  version  will 
likely  answer  us  better.  Before  the  days  of  anaesthesia, 
the  violent  contortions  of  the  woman  impeded  operative 
procedure  very  much,  but  now  she  is  lulled  into  an  un- 
resisting repose.    The  emptying  of  the  uterus  doe&  ijkft^ 


Moderate  bleeding,  wliei*e  there  is  conf 
chloroform  inhalation,  or  chloral;  wi 
and  spine,  and  counter-iiritation  at  ti 


CHAPTER  XLII 

URifiHIC  CONVULSIONS 

418.  There  is  an  albuminuria  of 
which,  if  not  absolutely  harmless,  : 
attended  hj  evil  consequences  fitted 
We  refer  to  that  due  to  pressure  on 
ccmimon  to  primipane  especially,  and 
men  is  of  limited  amount.  There 
graver  toxaemia,  where  the  quantity 
and  the  results  much  more  serious,  an( 
now  refer.    The  connection  between 
paeiperal  eclampsia  was  first  called  atl 
James  Simpson  and  Dr  Lever,  nearly 
and  since  that  time  it  has  not  faile< 
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noria,  or  uraemia,  generally  occur  during  labour.  The 
blood  is  rendered  imperfect  by  losing  albumen,  and  im- 
pure by  retaining  urea.  How  does  the  toxaemia  ope- 
rate 1  Sir  James  Simpson's  view  was  this : — He  "  be- 
lieved that  the  impure  blood  produced  a  preternatural 
excess  of  irritability  or  polarity  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  spinal  system  of  nerves, 
and  in  this  way  a  morbid  predisposition  to  convulsions, 
from  irritation  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  <fec.,  that  would 
be  incapable  of  producing  this  convulsive  effect,  were 
not  the  polarity  of  the  spinal  system  for  the  time  being 
highly  exaggerated." 

One  keenly  canvassed  point  is  this,  viz.,  whether  the 
urea  is  the  poison  that  does  the  mischief,  or  whether 
this  is  not  rather  changed  by  a  fermentative  process 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ike  latter,  then,  being  the 
immediate  cause. 

419.  The  reason  that  leads  some  to  doubt  the  urea 
lies  here — it  is  found  to  exist  in  many  cases  without 
leading  to  convulsions.  The  view  of  Frerichs  was, 
that  the  convulsions  were  caused  by  imperfect  excretion 
of  urea,  and  that  the  urea  accumulating  in  the  blood 
become  decomposed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  good 
many  opposed  this  doctrine,  their  opposition  being  based» 
like  Frerichs'  opinions,  on  experiments.  It  was  found 
that  in  animals  from  whom  the  kidneys  had  been  re- 
moved, while  urea  in  excess  was  found  in  the  blood, 
yet  no  ammonia  was  discovered.  Then  Oppler  found 
that  the  convulsions  produced  by  injecting  carbonate  of 
ammonia  into  the  blood  were  diiSerent  in  their  charac- 
ter from  those  of  a  uraemic  toxaemia.  This  scepticism 
in  regard  to  the  ammonia  doctrine  waxed  strong,  and 
Dohm,  a  year  or  two  ago,  almost  went  the  length  of  a 
total  repudiation  of  it.  In  a  recent  part  of  the 
"  Archives  of  Gynaecology,"  Spiegelberg  has  come 
strongly  to  the  rescue  of  Frerichs.  He  reports  a  case 
of  puerperal  convulsions,  where  venesection  was  per- 
formed, and  the  newly-drawn  blood  subjected  tft 
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ful  analysis  by  C^e^heidlen.  An  excess  of  ammonia 
was  found  to  be  present,  and  there  was  also  a  great 
increase  of  urea.  The  urine  was  extremely  albuminous^ 
and  awanting  in  urea.  Spiegelberg,  along  with  Hei- 
denhain,  injected  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  dogs  and  rabbits,  and  found,  contrary  to 
Oppler,  that  ursemic  phenomena  were  set  up.  There 
waj9  first  restlessness,  then  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions; 
afterwards,  and  finally,  profound  coma.  The  quantity 
of  ammon.  carb.  employed  by  Spiegelberg  was  1^ 
grains,  four  times  repeated.  The  6  grains  were  thrown 
into  a  large  branch  of  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  weigh- 
ing about  7  lbs.,  and  about  15  seconds  after  the  last 
instalment  was  injected  general  convidsions  were  pro- 
duced, clonic  spasms  alternating  with  tetanic  spasms, 
these  giving  way  to  profound  coma.  These  experi- 
ments of  Spiegelberg,  one  in  every  respect  competent 
to  imdertake  them,  certainly  tend  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  those  who  cling  to  the  ammonia  theory.  It 
may  be  added,  also,  that  Brown-S6quard  has  produced 
convulsions  by  injecting  ammon.  carb.;  and  Bernard  has 
detected  ammonia  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  ani- 
mals after  removal  of  the  kidneys. 

420.  Causes  of  Albuminuria. — We  have  already 
alluded  to  renal  compression  as  a  cause  of  albuminuria. 
Dr  Eose  Cormack  (so  lately  doing  noble  and  self- 
denying  work  in  the  beleaguered  capital  of  France), 
was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  this ;  and  Dr  Brown- 
Sequard  satisfied  himself  of  the  tnith  of  it  by  experi- 
ment. He  placed  a  lady,  who  sufiered  from  albuminuria 
in  tlie  ninth  month,  in  a  position  in.  which  the  pressure 
of  the  gravid  uteinis  was  removed,  and  the  albumen 
gradually  passed  away  from  the  urine.  On  resuming 
the  ordinaiy  position  it  re-appeaml. 

Condition  of  Kidney. — The  kidney  is  altered  to  a 
condition  resembling  somewhat  that  common  to  an 
iicute  attack  of  Bright's  disease.  This  must  be  only  a 
tem])orary  transf ormatVoii,  \\ovrever^  for  within  a  few 
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days  after  labour  the  urine  improves,  and  in  a  week  or 
two  the  albumen  vanishes. 

Bobin  thought  it  due  to  imperfect  oxygenation  of 
the  albumen. 

Dr  C.  J.  B.  Williams  was  of  opinion  that  congested 
kidney  simply  was  the  cause. 

The  symptoms  of  uraemia  were  produced  by  Mar- 
chand  by  placing  a  ligature  on  the  renal  nerves ;  and 
Kramer  found  that  albuminuria  resulted  from  a  divi- 
sion of  the  S3nnpathetic  nerve  in  the  neck.  Claud 
Bernard  produced  it  by  puncturing  the  medulla 
oblongata ;  and  Budge,  by  puncturing  the  cerebellum. 

Frerichs,  Meyer,  and  others  discovered  that  it  could 
be  produced  by  ligaturing  the  renal  veins. 

Blot("De  r  Albuminuric  chezles  Femmes  Enceintes," 
Th^se,  JParis,  1849)  opposes  the  view  of  a  structural 
disease  of  the  kidney.  He  found  women  dying  of  it, 
and  yet  showing  none  of  the  pathological  changes  of 
Bright*s  disease,  and  also  that  the  other  characters  of 
the  urine  were  different. 

One  important  point,  enabling  us  to  diagnose  with 
greater  accuracy,  is  this  : — In  Bright's  disease  there  is 
often  a  certain  degree  of  amblyopia,  and  sometimes 
amaurosis,  as  we  have  seen;  while  in  albuminuria^ 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  womb  and  its 
contents,  the  retina  is  unimpaired. 

421.  Belation  of  Albuminuria  to  XTrsdmia. — ^While 
there  has  been  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  albuminuria,  there  has  been  no  less 
in  regard  to  the  relation  between  albumen  and  urea. 
Bayer,  ChristLson,  and  others  believed  that,  as  the 
albumen  increased  in  the  urine,  the  urea  diminished  in 
it,  and  increased  in  the  blood,  but  subsequent  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Bobin,  Franz  Simon,  Brown-S^quard,  Bernard,  and  a 
host  of  other  authors,  have  now  shown  that  albuminuria 
exists  in  connection  with  many  diseases  (such  as  erysi- 
pelas, fevers,  measles,  hepatic  disease,  izcJ]  witWo^ 


iiuL  a  row  dark  and  doubtful  j)oints 
etiology  and  patlioloiry  of  uiwinic 
that,  Isfj  Tlio  cause;  of  tlio  allnmion 
2n(Iy  The  connection  between  the  albu 
is  not  a  little  shrouded  in  mystery ;  a 
relation  of  the  ui-ea  to  the  eclampsia 
in  some  doubt.    There  is  thus  a  ve 
still  open  for  the  exploration  of  the  c. 
gist,  and  which  may  yield  in  the  1 
harvest  of  practical  good. 

But  while  there  is  no  certainty  in 
points,  let  us  repeat  that  there  is  a  stro 

Ist,  That  the  albiunen  is  due  to  c 
kidneys. 

2nd,  That  there  is  a  close  relation  su 
the  albuminuria  and  the  ursemic  toxsei 

Srd,  That  the  unemic  convulsio: 
eclampsia,  we  would  now  term  it,  £ 
experiments  of  Spiegelberg)  are  probi 
decomposition  of  the  urea  into  carbona 

422.  Consequences  of  Albnminnr 
torient  Female. — Sir  James  Simpson  h 
opinions  on  this  subject : — 

(1.)  ''Albuminuria,  when  present 
periods  of  preflmaTi^^v  o^*!  i-^ — 
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(4.)  "  When  this  oedema  exists,  we  ought  to  suspect 
albuminuria;  and  if  we 'find  it  on  testing  the  urine, 
we  should  endeavour,  by  antiphlogistic  treatment,  to 
avert  the  convulsions. 

(5.)  "  Albuminuria  and  its  effects  are  far  more  com- 
mon in  primiparse  than  in  later  labours. 

(6.)  "Albuminuria,  with  convulsions  occurring  in 
any  labour  later  than  the  first,  generally  results  from 
fixed  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  and  does  not  dis- 
appear after  delivery." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  this  disorder, 
we  may  mention  that  Dr  Carl  Braun,  of  Vienna,  has 
written  very  ably  on  the  subject.  (See  the  translation 
of  his  work,  "  Ursemic  Convulsions  of  Pregnancy, 
Parturition,  and  Childbed,"  by  Matthews  Duncan.) 
Dr  Braun  calls  it  eclampsia  puerperalis,  and  deems  it 
"an  acute  affection  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  (an  acute  neurosis  of  motility),  marked  by 
insensibility,  tonic  and  clonic  spasms."  He  says  that 
"  it  occurs  only  as  an  accessory  phenomenon  of  another 
disease,  generally  of  Bright's  disease  in  an  acute  form, 
which,  imder  certain  circumstances,  spreading  its 
toxsemic  effects  on  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  whole 
nervous  system,  produces  those  fearftd  accidents." 
Braun  Ls  therefore  of  opinion  that  puerperal  eclampsia 
is  the  effect  of  Bright's  disease,  but  there  are  obstacles 
to  our  subscription  to  this  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen. 
To  repeat  them  shortly : — (1.)  Albuminuria  exists 
often  without  structural  renal  disease.  (2.)  Bright's 
disease  has  existed  without  albumen  being  detected  in 
the  urine.  (3.)  Acute  Bright's  disease  does  not  always 
go  on  to  ursemic  eclampsia.  (4.)  Fatal  cases  of  this 
form  of  convulsions  have  been  seen  where  no  granular 
renal  disease  was  detected. 

There  is  only  another  thing  we  shall  notice  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  viz.,  that  in  the  blood  of  the 
children  who  die  (and  they  often  die  in  this  eclampsia) 
carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  discovered.  Dr  B\»n»s^ 
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thinks  that  they  are  killed  by  the  ammonia^  and  that 
where  the  movers  perish  they  are  poisoned  by  the 
same  substance.  Some  children  bom  alive  have  died 
subsequently  of  urssmic  convulsions. 

423.  Treatment — If  the  eclampsia  occurs  before 
labour,  we  may  endeavour  to  cure  the  uraemia  by  the 
internal  use  of  colchicum  and  other  diuretics,  such  as 
the  acetate  of  potass,  and  juniper,  &c  The  inhalation 
of  the  oil  of  juniper  has  often  a  surprising  effect  in  the 
way  of  reducing  the  oedema.  We  have  employed,  also, 
spongio-piline,  steeped  in  infusion  of  digitalis,  and 
spirit  of  juniper,  over  the  abdomen,  with  good  results. 
Colchicum,  we  all  know,  is  unrivalled  in  the  way  of 
promoting  an  increase  of  the  urea  in  the  urine.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  treat  the  convulsions  when 
they  occur  either  with  chloroform  inhalation  or  chloraL 
The  former  was  thought  by  Sir  James  Simpson  to  be 
curative  as  well  as  palliative,  and  that  its  beneficial 
effect  was  due  to  its  parting  with  sugar  in  the  blood, 
the  sugar  then  preventing  the  fermentation  of  the  urea 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  temporary  diabetes 
mellitus  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  anaesthetic.  Aa 
regards  the  chloral,  we  are  now  employing  it  sucess- 
fully  in  this  form  of  eclampsia,  as  well  as  in  others. 
A  good  dose  of  it  (40  to  60  grains)  should  be  given  at 
once.  Only,  where  wo  wish  to  deliver  as  speedily  as 
possible,  we  will  not  find  the  chloral  so  useful  as  the 
chloroform.  Frerichs  thought  that  the  administration 
of  benzoic  acid  (lO-grain  doses)  helped  to  noutmlise 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Citric  acid  and  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  should,  we  think,  bo  given ;  and  why 
not  largo  quantities  of  sugar  1  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  freely  opened  by  hydragogue  catarthics,  such  as 
the  compound  jalap  powder,  or  scammony,  or  camboge. 
Catheterism  may  be  required  if  the  bladder  is  not  act- 
ing properly.  The  head  is  to  be  kept  cool  by  the  ice- 
bag,  and  the  nape  of  the  neck  may  be  vesicated. 
Counter-irritants  over  the  loins  are  also  beneficial 
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Bleeding, — Bleeding  is  much  more  rarely  resorted 
to,  and  it  would  only  be  justifiable  to  .abstract  a 
moderate  amount  where  there  was  unusual  plethora, 
and  fchat  just  at  the  outset  of  the  eclampsia. 

424.  Qjiestion  of  Delivery, — When  the  convulsions 
occur  during  labour  (or  even  before  it,  when  they 
resist  treatment  obstinately),  the  uterus  is  to  be  emptied 
by  the  method  least  productive  of  peripheral  irritation. 
If  the  OS  is  not  open,  and  the  head  is  high,  we  might 
try  the  combined  method  of  turning.  If  we  feil  in 
this,  we  must  dilate  the  os,  either  with  warm-water 
injections  or  with  a  Keiller's  air-bag,  the  patient,  of 
course,  being  under  chloroform.  Then  perform  ver- 
sion by  the  ordinary  plan.  When  the  head  is  lower 
down,  we  may  succeed  easily  with  the  forceps.  Dr 
Braun  recommends  the  introduction  of  a  gutta-percha 
bag  into  the  vagina  j  after  which  it  is  distended  with 
warm  water,  as  a  means  of  effecting  the  distension  of 
the  OS.  We  may  state,  that  even  in  puerperal 
eclampsia  we  have  not  hesitated  to  perform  manual 
dilatation  of  the  os.  We  did  this  a  month  or  two  ago  in 
a  case  which  we  saw  with  Dr  Furley,  and  it  was  quite 
successful.  When  the  woman  is  thoroughly  ansBsthe- 
tised,  the  irritation  does  not  excite  convulsions.  We 
fully  agree  with  those  who  avoid  embryotomy  until 
absolutely  impelled  to  it. 

Sometimes  mania  has  set  in  after  these  convulsions, 
especially  if  they  have  gone  on  long  unmitigated.  If 
this  should  happen,  the  patient  must  be  kept  very 
quiet,  and  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassiimi  given. 
Chloral  comes  well  in  here  also,  securing  as  it  does 
the  much  desiderated  sleep.  Counter-irritation  may 
be  required  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  nutritious 
diet,  if  the  woman  is  weak. 

Induction  of  PremcUwre  Labour  in  Albuminuria, — 
This  was  proposed  by  Sir  James  Simpson  and  others, 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  avert  ursemic  convulsions,  and 
thus  also  save  the  child. 
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PARTURITION.  CLASS  III.  COMPL?:X 

LACERATIONS. 

425.  anptnre  of  TJtems.— Of 

tions  to  which  the  parturient  fen 
equal  in  seriousness — nay,  fatality- 
itself.  It  is,  of  course,  most  liabk 
labour,  but  may  take  place  prior 
accident,  or  disease,  or  interstitial  p 

StcUistics. — ^The  accident  occurs  t 
cases.  PrimiparsB  are  less  liable  to 
The  great  majority  prove  fatal,  and 

Causation, — ^When  rupture  occu 
the  cause  may  be  excessive  uterine  ac 
and  body  may  contract  violently,  an 
refuse,  from  preternatural  rigidity,  t 
a  case  it  has  happened  that  the  cei 
away.  Operative  procediu^,  such  f 
senoe  of  a  tetanically  contracting  u 
and  incautious  use  of  instruments,  i 
fiion  rupture.  La  Motte  and  Levrei 
excessive  tossing  about,  or  convulsi 
the  foetus,  might  cause  it.    If  the  r 
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owing  to  pressure  of  it  between  the  head  and  the  pelvic 
brim.  Obliquity  of  the  uterus  has  been  deemed  a 
cause,  the  force  of  the  child's  head  being  thereby 
directed  mostly  against  the  side  of  the  cervix.  Dr 
Thomas  Keith  (now  of  justly  great  ovarian  repute) 
discovered,  when  collecting  materials  for  his  thesis,  in 
1848,  that  women  pregnant  with  hydrocephalic  children 
were  very  liable  to  a  giving  way  of  the  uterine  parietes 
during  parturition.  Of  74  cases,  16  had  laceration 
of  the  womb.  Irregular  action  of  the  uterus  has 
produced  it  during  gestation,  there  being  no  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  In  such  cases  some  part  of 
the  parietes  must  have  been  either  greatly  thinned  or 
softened. 

426.  Sometimes  it  is  found  that  a  premature  degene- 
ration of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  has  led  to 
it — ^an  earlier  granular  transformation  of  the  fibre 
cells.  Dr  Barnes  is  of  opinion  that  death  of  the  foetus 
in  utero  is  occasionally  a  cause,  owing  to  its  losing  its 
natural  resiliency  and  aptitude  for  being  propeUed 
through  the  pelvis. 

An  instructive  case  is  reported  in  the  "Lancet," 
July,  1866,  by  Dr  Dalton,  where  the  labour  was  ob- 
structed by  tie  nature  of  the  presentation — viz.,  a 
head  and  foot.  On  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  was 
found  that  the  laceration  was  posterior  and  longi- 
tudinal, extending  from  the  cervix  to  the  body.  In 
this  case  the  uterine  parieties  had  become  thinned  and 
aoftened,  probably  owing  to  her  having  stumbled  while 
crossing  a  railway,  10  weeks  before.  At  least,  a  pain 
over  the  uterus  was  set  up  at  that  time,  and  continued 
till  labour.  There  was  scarcely  any  external  bleeding 
in  this  case.  Some  authors  have  suggested  that  too 
large  doses  of  ergot,  given  when  the  os  is  rigid,  may 
conduce  to  rupture.  Denman  says  that,  independ- 
■ently  of  disease,  the  uterus  may  be  worn  through  mecha- 
nically in  long  and  severe  Lebbours,  by  pressure  and 
attrition  between  the  head  of  the  child  and 
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jecting  bones  of  a  distorted  pelvis,  especially  if  there 
exists  a  sharp  edge. 

The  duration  of  the  labour  was  supposed  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  lesion,  but  Dr  Trask  has 
shown,  in  his  admirable  essay,  that  many  cases  occoned 
where  the  labour  had  not  exceeded  12  hours. 

Seat  of  Ruptfwre, — It  was  at  one  time  thought  thai 
the  cervix  was  the  most  common  seat,  but  that  Dr 
Trask  has  found  that,  of  about  120  occurring  daring 
labour,  one  half  were  of  the  body  and  fundus,  and  the 
other  part  of  the  body  and  cervix,  including,  in  some 
cases,  the  vagina.  Sometimes  the  peritoneum  is  lace^ 
rated  as  wpU  as  the  uterus ;  at  other  times  the  former 
has  been  found  torn  without  any  laceration  of  the 
womb. 

427.  Symptomfl. — ^These  vary  a  little  according  to 
the  seat  and  extent  of  the  rupture ;  but  there  is,  gene- 
rally,  iutensely  acute  pain  set  up  immediately,  and 
con£ned  to  a  particular  spot.  The  pain  is  of  an  in* 
tolerable  and  agonising  character,  dwarfing  even  the 
throes  of  parturition.  The  uterine  contiuctions  are 
commonly  arrestcki,  and  the  head,  or  presenting  part, 
is  found  to  recede,  owing  to  the  entrance  of  part  of  the 
foetus  within  the  peritoneal  cavity.  There  may  be 
hsemorrhage  externally,  but  often  there  is  not ;  bleed- 
ing, however,  taking  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum. The  pulse  becomes  weak,  rapid,  and  fluttering, 
and  the  respiration  hurried.  Yomiting  occurs,  at  first 
of  the  stomachic  contents,  then  material  of  a  dark-brown 
colour.  The  countenance  betrays  the  great  sufiering  by 
pallor,  puckering,  and  pinched  features;  and  collapse 
sets  in  rapidly.  This  collapse  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
internal  hsemorrhage ;  but  probably  is  more  owing  to 
the  pain,  the  nervous  shods:,  and  the  advent  of  the 
foetus  into  its  novel  and  abnormal  locality.  When  the 
foetus  has  thus  migrated  from  its  natural  habitat  into- 
the  fearfully  abnormal  peritoneal  location,  its  various 
parts  nmj  be  made  out  more  distinctly  by  the  hand 
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through  die  abdominal  parietes.  Some  abdominal 
emphysema,  with  crepitation,  may  be  detected  at 
times.  Soon  after  this,  if  the  patient  does  not  succumb 
to  the  collapse,  a  reaction  sets  in,  but  it  la  just  the  ini- 
tiation of  inflammation^  There  is  an  enhancement  of 
the  pain ;  the  abdomen  gets  tympanitic,  and  extremely 
tender ;  the  patient  lies  on  the  back,  with  the  knees 
drawn  up ;  the  pulse  gets  still  more  feeble  and  rapid, 
the  respiration  more  hurried  and  painful ;  vomiting  per- 
sists, alternated  with  hiccough ;  the  extremities  become 
cold  ;  a  clammy  perspiration  breaks  out,  and  the  patient 
gradually  sinks  and  perishes. 

428.  Treatment.— Speedy  delivery  is  demanded,  and 
in  the  manner  least  likely  to  aggravate  the  terrible 
shock  of  the  rupture.  Version  should  be  performed,  if 
practicable;  and  if  the  foetus  has  got  out  of  the  uterus  and 
into  the  abdomen,  we  must  introduce  the  hand  carefully 
through  the  rent,  and,  seizing  a  leg,  draw  it  cautiously 
down.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  drag  down  or  bruise 
any  portion  of  gut,  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  should 
be  prolapsed.  If  the  head  has  not  receded  much,  and 
lies  low  enough  to  be  grasped,  the  forceps  may  be  more 
suitable  than  turning.  After  extraction,  large  doses  of 
opium  (gr.  1  every  hour)  must  be  given ;  it  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  here.  K  it  is  under  ban  in  eclampsia,  in  this 
melancholy  complication  it  is  our  chief  mainstay  and 
hope.  If  the  woman  is  saved  it  is  through  opiimL  If, 
owing  to  pelvic  distortion,  or  rigidity  of  oe,  or  tetanus 
of  the  uterus  itself,  we  are  unable  to  turn,  or  to  deliver 
with  the  forceps,  the  only  other  alternatives  are  cranio- 
tomy and  gastrotomy.  The  forceps  is  often  inappli- 
cable, and  embryotomy  is  often  practised ;  but  unless 
the  head  be  down,  and  well  steadied,  much  difficulty 
will  attach  to  the  operation.  Tiy  and  turn  always, 
if  at  all  practicable.  Under  chloroform  there  are, 
now-a-days,  fewer  cases  of  unconquerable  rigidity  met 
with,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  we  have  a  better  chance 
of  overcoming  the  rigidity.    Some  authors^  ixvcl^i^ax^ 
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W.  Hunter  and  Denman,  actually  recommended  theee 
cases  to  be  left  to  nature.  Never  was  a  more  hopeles 
task  entrusted  to  her  wondrous  power.  It  was  thought 
that  the  child  might  ultimately  be  discharged  by 
abscess,  through  the  abdominal  walls,  as  happens  in 
extra-uterine  pregnancy  at  times;  but  no  one  now 
thinks  of  folding  his  arms  and  waiting  for  so  doubtful 
a  contingency. 

429.  The  performance  of  gastrotomy,  though  a  danger- 
ous proceeding,  may  have  to  be  undertaken ;  that  is, 
where  the  lighter  altematiyes  of  version,  the  forceps,  and 
cephalotripsy  are  quite  impracticable;  but  how  cheerless 
the  prospect  if  the  woman  is  in  a  state  of  collapse.  If  the 
female  were  not  so  very  much  weakened,  and  all  other 
operative  procedure  necessarily  debarred,  then  it  might 
be  performed ;  but  we  question,  were  she  in  a  state  of 
profound  collapse,  whether  we  ought  not  to  wait  and  see 
whether  or  not,  by  means  of  stimuli,  some  little  return 
of  strength  might  not  be  secured.  Only,  there  is  this 
again,  the  certainty  of  peritonitis  setting  in.  Delay- 
ing delivery  is  now  generally  condemned,  for  the  re- 
searches of  Dr  Trask  have  shown  that  if  there  is  hope 
at  all  (and,  indeed,  that  is  little  in  any  case),  it  lies 
more  on  the  side  of  early  extraction.  The  treatment 
of  the  collapse  consists  in  the  administration  of  mode- 
rate quantities  of  stimulants,  ammonia,  and  wine, 
taking  care  not  to  aggravate  reaction  by  immoderate 
supplies.  Warm  bottles  should  ])e  plac^  at  the  ex- 
tremities. When  inflammation  begins,  2  or  3  dozen 
leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  the 
opium  continued  every  hour.  Hot  poultices  over  the 
abdomen  are  also  useful. 

An  interesting  case  is  reported  by  Dr  Crighton,  of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith,  in  the  "  Edinb.  Med.  Journal,"  Aug. 
1864.  The  doctor  performed  gastrotomy,  and  the  patient 
recovered  slowly.  Fourteen  hours  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  rupture  and  that  of  the  performance  of  the 
operation.    This  woman  had  a  contracted  pelvic  brim. 
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Another  case  is  given  by  Dr  John  Moir,  of  this  city, 
in  the  same  Journal  for  October  1865.  This  was  a 
traumatic  one,  the  woman  having  been  struck  on  the 
right  side  of  the  uterus  by  the  shaft  of  a  cart.  On 
receiving  the  injury  she  almost  fednted,  and  was  carried 
home,  profuse  haemorrhage  appearing  externally.  An 
opiate  was  given  by  the  doctor  who  first  saw  her,  and 
hot  fomentations  enjoined.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued for  fiilly  24  hours,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  30 
hours  had  elapsed  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  that 
Dr  Moir  was  summoned.  After  consultation  with  Dr 
Keiller,  and  Dr  Alexander  Simpson,  Dr  Black  (now  of 
Charing  Cross  Medical  School)  being  also  present,  Dr 
Moir  performed  gastrotomy.  On  opening  the  abdomen, 
a  large  tin  basonful  of  clots  and  bloody  serum  escaped. 
The  child  was  seized  by  the  thighs  and  removed,  the 
abdomen  carefully  sponged,  and  the  wound  closed  with 
wire  sutures.  She  died  30  hours  after  the  operation, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis.  There  was  no 
post-mortem  permitted  by  the  friends. 

Dr  Moir  thinks  (and  we  quite  agree  with  him)  that 
this  woman  might  have  had  a  better  chance  had  the 
operation  been  undertaken  earlier ;  but  the  Doctor,  of 
course,  could  not  perform  it  until  he  was  sent  for,  which 
was,  as  stated,  more  than  24  hours  after  the  injury 
occurred.  There  was  no  time  lost  on  his  part  Not  a 
few  men  of  experience  are  rather  in  favour  of  gastro- 
tomy in  these  cases,  as  a  rule.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  it  offers  a  better  chance,  on  the  whole,  than  turning, 
because  we  are  enabled  to  adjust  the  uterine  wound 
properly,  and  not  only  that,  but  we  clear  out  the  clots 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  thus  avoid  an  almost 
certain  cause  of  fatal  inflammation. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

PARTURITION. — CLASS  III.  COMPLEX  LABOUR. — ORDER  YL 
INVERSION  OP  THE  UTERUS. 

430.  This  is  a  rare  axx;ident  or  complication  (oat  of 
100,000  deliveries  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital, 
there  was  only  a  single  case  of  acute  inversion,  aooord- 
ing  to  Dr  Denham,  Dublin  Quart.  Joum.  Me<L 
Science/'  1866),  and  fortunate  is  it  that  it  does  not 
occur  often,  for  it  is  a  very  critical  one.  It  involves 
a  turning  of  the  uterus  inside  out  like  a  pocket,  the 
internal  surface  becoming  external.  The  fundus  tra- 
verses the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  just  as  the  head  of  the 
foetus  would  do,  descending  also  through  the  os,  and 
forming  a  cavity  lined,  by  peritoneum,  open  towards  the 
abdomen.  Thus  the  mucous  coat  of  the  uterus  is 
external,  while  its  external  or  peritoneal  coat  becomes 
internal.  The  inversion  may  take  place  to  a  greater 
or  smaller  extent.  There  may  simply  be  a  little  de- 
pression of  the  fundus  (in  which  case  there  will  be  a 
great  chance  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  forcing  it  further 
down),  or  partial  inversion,  or  complete.  In  partial 
cases  the  fundus  is  brought  down  into  tlie  vagina, 
forming  a  hemispherical  tumour  closely  invested  by  the 
OS.  The  depression  of  the  fundus  may  be  felt  through 
the  abdominal  wall.  When  the  inversion  is  complete, 
the  uterus  descends  beyond  the  vagina,  and  may  be  felt 
protruding.  In  this  latter  case  the  os  may  be  detected 
as  a  thickened  circular  band  at  the  apex  of  the  tumour; 
and  we  fail,  of  course,  to  detect  the  uterus  through  the 
abdominal  parietes. 

431.  Time  of  its  Occnrrence. — Some  authors  believe 
that  inversion  may  occur  in  the  virgin  uterus,  even 
when  that  is  innocent  of  any  tumour  or  other  contained 
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body;  but,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  such 
cases  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  that  it  usually  happens 
to  the  parturient  uterus,  or  where  this  organ  is  the 
seat  of  polypus  or  other  tumour.  Cases  are  recorded 
where  it  has  occurred  during  abortion,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  have  taken  place  immediately  after 
delivery.  It  occurs  sometimes  after  the  death  of  the 
female,  owing  to  posthumous  contraction  of  the  uterus. 
It  has  happened  many  hours  after  labour,  from  the 
violence  of  the  after-pains.  There  la  a  case  reported 
by  Dr  James  Sidney,  of  this  city  ("  Ed.  Med.  Joum.," 
Sept.  1866),  where  it  occurred  at  the  fifth  month. 
There  was  also  a  fibrous  tumour  (intra-uterine). 

Method  of  Production. — ^There  is  no  great  unanimity* 
of  opinion  respecting  the  method  of  production  of  this 
accident.  A  very  prevalent  view  is,  that  it  is  occasioned 
byareckless  management  of  the  third  or  placental  stage; 
by  hauling  at  the  funis,  like  a  sailor  at  cable;  and  that, 
too,  when  the  uterus  is  not  assisting,  and  consequently 
relaxed.  Now,  while  this  may  be  true,  so  far  as  some 
instances  are  concerned,  we  know  quite  well  that  it  has 
often  occurred  without  this  form  of  mechanical  traction, 
or,  indeed,  any  other.  Its  spontaneous  production  must 
be  fully  conceded.  A  short  cord  has  sometimes  caused 
traction  sufficient  to  induce  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  weight  of  the  child,  when  it  has  been  bom  while . 
the  mother  was  in  the  upright  position.  Some  cases 
are  reported  -^here,  when  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur 
has  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  an  ad- 
herent placenta  from  the  fimdus,  the  uterus  has  been 
excited  to  such  intense  action  that  inversion  has  been 
produced. 

432.  Dr  Tyler  Smith  believes  that  inversion  cannot 
take  place  when  the  uterus  is  passive ;  there  must  be 
an  active  condition  of  that  organ.  This  we  believe  to 
be  a  sound  view,  and  one  supported  by  experience. 
The  following  is  his  description  of  the  process  of  inver- 
sion— the  steps  by  which  it  is  effected     M.M\v\ft»l  ^ 


The  annular  contiuction  of  the 
grasps  the  intro-cedcnt  fundus  as  it 
and  caiTies  it  downwiird  for  exj)Ui 
the  OS  itself  being  at  this  time  eithe: 
or  actively  dilated,  just  as  at  the  en 
of  labour.  A  fter  tiie  inverted  uteru 
the  dilated  08,  this  part  of  the  organ 
prerenting  re-inversion  (reponec 
place.    There  is,  first,  then,  deprei 
with  anTnilar  or  honr-glass  contn 
of  the  uterus  and  dilatation  of  th 
is  intus-BUSoeption  of  the  fundus  1 
womb.    Lastly,  complete  inversioi 
of  the  08  upon  the  inverted  organ." 
theory,  the  uterus  itself  is  the  chie 
mispkoement ;  and  its  inversion  cs 
laid  to  the  door  of  the  foolhardy  aoc 
433.  Matthews  Duncan  has  de 
masterly  papers  to  this  question,  a 
following  original  theory : — Conced 
plioatton  is  meet  prevalent  in  hand 
lierai  that  mechanical  interference 
at  the  funis,  when  the  uterus  is  in 
relaxation,  may  inaugurate  the  thii 
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by  uterine  activity  of  another  part  of  the  uterus,  that 
is  to  say,  we  have  one  part  paralysed,  inert,  and  in- 
capable of  action,  and  another  sound  and  active.  We 
have  an  example  in  hour-glass  or  annular  contraction. 
Here  the  narrow  or  constricted  part  is  active,  while 
above  this  there  is  inertia.  When  the  upper  part  is 
paralysed,  and  the  lower  active,  and  the  former  gravi- 
tates a  littie,  or  is  made  to  descend  a  littie  by  down- 
bearing  (or  owing  to  the  state  of  the  retentive  power 
of  the  abdomen),  then  we  have  the  conditions  leading 
to  inversion  (spontaneous  active).  The  paralysed  and 
inert  part  is  seized  by  the  contiguous  contracting  seg- 
ments, and  borne  down  through  the*  os,  and  beyond 
the  vagina.  Bokitansky,  Hegar,  Desormeaux  and 
others,  have  pointed  out  this  lo<^  inertia  as  productive 
of  hour-glass  contraction,  but  none  of  them  indicated 
that  it  might  be  concerned  in  the  causation  of  inversion. 

Diagnosis. — One  could  hardly  mistake  a  complete 
case  of  inversion,  but  the  more  limited  variety  might 
not  be  so  readily  detected.  It  might  be  mistsJcen  for 
polypus.  Dr  M*Clintock  published  a  case  ("Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal,"  Feb.  1859),  where  there  was  some 
difficulty  at  first  in  making  it  out  The  tumour  had 
no  rough  surface  (that  of  inversion  usually  has) ;  but 
at  no  part  could  a  bougie  be  passed  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus.  Then,  when  the  tumour  was  drawn  down, 
all  appearance  of  cervix  and  os  was  obliterated.  In 
these  incomplete  cases,  then,  on  inserting  the  finger 
within  the  os,  we  feel  a  rough  and  bleeding  surfiace, 
and  the  tumour  (fundus)  would  be  sensible.  On 
manipulating  over  the  abdomen,  we  might  detect  the 
cup-like  depression.  A  case  of  complete  inversion 
resembles  uterine  procidentia  a  little,  but  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  it.  In  inversion  there  is  hsemorrhage^ 
and  the  os  is  absent  inferiorly. 

434.  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  an  acute  case 
(for  the  uterus  \a  sometimes  not  returned^  and  then  it 
becomes  chronic)  are,  great  exhaustion  aetdxu^ 


XHVC17J1UU  IS  complete,  the  bleeding  is 
tight  girdle  of  the  os  above.  The 
receives  a  .sevor(>  shock,  for  death  he 
pened  shortly  after  the  accident,  ac 
haBmorrhage.    There  is  a  case  reports 
Med.  Jour."  for  Septr.  1866,  where 
an  hour  after  the  occurrence  of  invi 
lost  a  good  deal  of  blood  before  Dr  Ma: 
ness)  arrival,  but  little  after  he  detacl 
which  was  attached  to  the  fundus, 
midwife,  who  was  in  attendance,  ack 
Manford  that  she  had  made  pretty  st 
the  funis.  We  should  think  that  this  fc 
from  flooding  and  partly  from  the  seve: 
is  an  instructive  case  reported  by  Dr 
"  Dublin  Quart  Joum.  Med.  Scienct 
part  of  1866.    Little  traction  was  ms 
but  the  uterus  was  expelled  from  the 
placenta  attached,  as  usually  happens, 
countenance,  the  feeble  and  rapid  pu] 
aspect,  the  pain,  and  the  sense  of  sin] 
marked.    The  placenta  was  readily  se] 
hemorrhage,  and  the  uterus  qiiicklj 
patient  doing  well. 

We  have  enconriforo/'        ^  -'j-' 
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the  abdominal  parietes,  the  uterus  was  soon  replaced. 
The  strangulation  of  the  womb  hj  its  own  os  and  cervix 
is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

Other  signs  of  inversion  are  the  detention  of  the 
elastic  tumour ;  i-ough,  and  with  a  bleeding  surface, 
with  its  upper  part  tightly  engirdled  In  many  cases 
the  placenta  is  still  attached. 

435.  Symptoms  of  Chronic  Inversion.  —  Chronic 
cases  may  result  from  non-rectified  acute  ones,  or  be 
the  consequence  of  a  gradual  displacement,  as  happens 
sometimes  where  there  are  uterine  growths,  such  as 
polypi.  Chronic  inversion  has  lasted  in  some  instances 
for  from  10  to  20,  or  even  30  years.  There  is  com- 
monly recurring  hsemorrhages,  alternated  with  dis- 
charges of  mucus.  The  blood  may  be  seen  flowing 
from  the  roughened  surface  every  month.  Dragging 
pains  are  experienced,  and  a  feeling  of  much  discomfort. 
The  patient  usually  becomes  ansemic,  and  often  oede- 
matous  about  the  lower  extremities ;  and  she  finds  it 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  walk.  Some  have  died 
from  distension  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  others 
from  sloughing,  and  even  gangrene  of  the  uterus.  Inver- 
sion of  the  uterus  has  been  mistaken  for  polypus,  and 
there  are  various  resemblances  between  them ;  but  in 
invei-sion  you  cannot  pass  the  finger  or  the  sound 
beyond  the  pedicle  of  the  tumour,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  a  polypus  you  may  pass  the  sound  up  and  within 
the  womb.  A  combined  examination  with  the  finger 
into  the  rectum,  and  the  sound  into  the  bladder 
(Arnott),  enables  us  to  find  out  whether  the  uterus  be 
in  its  normal  site  or  not,  and  thus  to  confirm,  or  other- 
wise, our  suspicion  of  inversion.  The  tumour  (of  in- 
version), as  before  said,  is  usually  sensible,  and  rougher 
on  its  surface  than  that  of  polypua  The  uterus  has 
been  removed  by  incision,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
polypoid  timiour.  In  chronic  cases  the  tumour  has 
been  often  found  to  shrink  considerably,  and  it  loses 
its  red  colour,  becoming  dark-broNm. 


necessary,  may  bo  evacuated.    No  t 
because  the  contraction  of  the  os  ute 
the  enlargement  of  tlic  tumour,  by  a 
lation.    If  the  placentii  still  adlieres, 
iingers.    The  uterus  is  then  to  be  gn 
rednoed  as  much  as  practicable  by  pret 
"WB  make  steady  upward  force  on  it  u 
After  it  is  pushed  up  some  way  th] 
Qtemfl  assists  our  efforts,  and  it  is  frc 
reponed  with  a  jerk,  accompanied  I 
ahoold  mention  tibat  (contrary  to  the 
some  recommend  reduction  without  i 
detachment  This  we  think  objectional 
that  the  more  we  reduce  the  bulk  of 
better  chance  will  we  have  of  speedy  re] 
reoonmiend  the  hand  to  be  left  in  uU 
after  replacement  of  the  tumour;  bi 
afraid  of  exdting  violent,  and,  it  mij 
uterine  oontraotum  by  such  a  course,  tl 
being  a  recurrence      the  complicatio 
shoidd  not  keep  it  very  long  in,  unless 


sedLouUT  constricted  by  the  cervix,  it  h 
to  divide  the  drcular  muscular  band 
If  we  fonTi*i  i+.  X- 
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Dr  Tyler  Smith's  case  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
(see  "  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans./'  vol.  xlii.,  p.  183.)  This 
one  was  of  12  years'  duration.  Dr  Smith  operated  in 
the  following  manner: — He  compressed  the  tumour 
with  the  fingers  for  10  minutes,  morning  and  evening. 
After  several  days*  manipulation,  the  cervix,  which 
before  the  operative  procedure  began  was  extremely 
tight,  soon  relaxed  a  little,  and  the  tumour  could  be 
forced  slightly  into  the  os.  After  each  operation  a  large 
India-rubber  air-pessary  was  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
and  distended  as  fai>  as  the  patient  could  bear.  This 
pessary  was,  as  a  rule,  worn  day  and  night.  "  After 
more  than  a  week  of  these  proceedings,  the  patient  felt 
a  good  deal  of  pain  throughout  the  whole  of  one  night, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  when  an  examination 
was  made,  it  was  found  that  complete  reinversion  had 
taken  place." 

Dr  Worster,  of  New  York  (see  "  American  Joum. 
Med.  Sc.,"  Oct.,  1867),  reduced  one  of  four  years'  stand- 
ing. The  doctor,  after  placing  the  woman  under  chlo- 
roform, made  firm  compression  on  the  tumour  with  the 
greased  hand,  and  strong  pressure  upwards  in  the  pro- 
per axis.  At  the  same  time,  firm  counter-pressure  was 
made  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
through  the  abdominal  walls  from  above  and  behind 
the  pubis,  downwards  into  the  centre  of  the  depressed 
fundus  and  cervix,  which  soon  began  to  yieli  The 
second  finger  of  the  right  hand,  most  successfully  ope- 
i*ating  as  a  wedge,  dilated  the  cervix,  until  the  finger  in 
the  centre  of  its  circular  ring  met  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  within  the  vagina,  using  the  thumb  at  times  to 
reinvert  the  comu,  after  the  manner  of  Noeggerath. 
This  manipulation  was  continued  for  30  minutes,  and, 
although  pretty  severe,  was  followed  by  no  bad  results 
beyond  a  little  tenderness.  The  proceeding  was  re- 
sumed five  days  after,  and  carried  on  for  1^  hours 
with  partial  success,  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  being 
forced  beyond  the  cervical  ring.  AB%xiDL^^a\dXAT^^ 


-   ^  ^  _ 

crowned  with  perfect  success.  This  '^ 
nate  case,  and  was  not  overcome  with 
compression  and  force  which  one  wov 
almost  to  lead  to  serious  results. 

437.  Mr  White,  of  Buffalo,  has  rec 
ful  case  of  15  years'  duration.  (See 
▼enion  of  Utenis^"  hj  Dr  Quackenbos 
Soc,  State  of  New  York,"  1859,  p.  17 

Jir  Marion  Sims  has  proposed,  in  ol 
make  a  Terdcal  incision  through  the 
litems,  on  each  side,  at  the  part  com 
oa;  he  thinks  this  would  facilitate  redi 

Br  Fh>iheroe  Smith  reduced  an  invei 
old,  hj  means  of  compression  made  by 
wood  on  a  handle,  and  then  by  upwc 
several  hours. 

Many  more  cases  might  be  noticed  di 
There  is  no  doubt  that  ansesthesia  I 
much  to  the  success  that -has  attende 
methods  of  reduction.  The  chief  elem< 
in  addition  to  this,  are  a  careful  m< 
nteniB  (which  even  in  chronic  cases 
plaatic),  and  a  steady  upward  pressun 
aided  oy  air  pessaries.    Sudden  force 

firmw   •  *■  ' 
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the  ooncomitants  of  inversioD,  such  as  ulceration, 
muco-purulent  discharge,  the  d^^agging  down,  the  de- 
bility, the  inability  to  locomote,  &c  The  operation 
has  been  done  frequently,  with  varying  success.  Dr 
M'Clintock  has  had  one  or  two  successful  cases;  and 
Blundell,  Teale,  Hamilton,  Davis,  and  others.  Going 
further  back,  we  find  Par6,  Petit,  Dessault,  «fec.,  also 
successful.  The  operation  is  contra-indicated  if  the 
uterus  be  affected  with  malignant  disease. 

Method  of  Operating, — Before  the  introduction  of 
the  ecraaeur,  a  ligature  was  placed  around  the  highest 
part,  and  gradually  tightened  until  strangulation  took 
place,  and  the  tumour  separated.  Some,  after  ligatur- 
ing, incised  at  once  below  the  constricted  part.  At  the 
present  time  the  ecraseur  is  employed,  after  drawing 
the  tumour  well  down,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look  out, 
so  as  not  to  include  contiguous  parts.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  we  may  state  that  our  Mend,  Pro- 
fessor Inglis,  of  Aberdeen,  reported  some  singular  cases 
which  he  met  with  in  his  practice  in  the  Ed.  Med. 
Joum."  for  July,  1867. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

LACERATION  OF  THE  PERINEUM. 

438.  This  is  an  accident  that  will  happen  under  the 
ablest  auspices  at  times.  It  is  most  common  in  primi- 
para.  Wlien  of  limited  extent,  it  is  of  little  concern, 
but,  if  extensive,  it  may  cause  much  future  annoyance, 
by  giving  rise  to  cicatrices  which  may  impair  its  elastic 
character,  and  thus  impede  labour.  Besides,  if  exten- 
sive, and  not  again  properly  united,  it  may  &vour  pro- 
lapsus uterL  This,  we  may  state  in  passing,  is  denied 
by  some  authors,  but  we  believe  ihaA»  it  S&  ^  ^ 


 <u\^v^uxilg)  wo  Jl 

vocating  the  opposite  view,  maim 
the  perineum  as  at  least  an  indirec 
though  not  one  of  its  chief  support 
to  hear  at  length  what  may  be  adv 
will  find  Dr  Duncan's  paper  in  the 
for  Febmaiy,  1871,  and  the  aul 
jonmal  for  tiikt  year. 

Bat  we  mnst  apologise  for  this  di 
a  part  almost  invariably  torn,  and  y 
neoiD,  YULy  the  mucous  membran< 
vaginal  walL  Being  loosely  connec 
lying  structure,  it  gets  everted,  an* 
torn. 

Varietiea  qf  Ruptured  Perineum, 
vvL : — 

1.  Where  the  perineum  is  torn  fi 

to  the  sphincter  ani. 

2.  Where  the  laceration  takes  p 

constrictor  va^;insB  and  sph 
muscles  not  bemg  involved. 

3.  Rupture  extending  the  whole  1 

neum,  dividing  the  sphinct€ 
vaginal  septum. 

4.  Entire  lenirth         "w-  ^  ^ 
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outlet  (2.)  Preternatural  force  of  uterine  contrac- 
tions, causing  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  before  it  can 
be  adapted  to  the  pelvic  curve.  (3.)  Undue  acuteness 
of  the  pubic  arch,  preventing  the  presenting  portion 
from  being  received  within  the  gap,  and  thus  leading 
to  immense  distension  of  the  perineuoL  (4.)  Bigidity 
of  perineum,  whether  from  undue  tenseness  of  fibre  or 
cicatricial  tissue.  (5.)  Unusual  breadth  of  perineum. 
Here  the  head  rests  and  presses  more  on  it,  instead  of 
being  carried  forwards.  (6.)  Mal-positions  and  mal- 
presentations.  A  hand  coming  down  with  the  head 
has  caused  it.  A  foot  has  sometimes  been  forced 
through  it.  The  breech  does  not  receive  the  proper 
forward  direction  so  well  as  the  head.  (7.)  Exostosis 
of  the  pelvis  may  impel  the  presenting  part  down  upon 
it.  (8.)  Unruptured  and  very  tough  hymen.  The 
latter  has  been  known  to  resist  longer  than  the  peri- 
neum. (9.)  Too  strong  voluntary  eflTort  on  the  part  of 
the  woman.  (10.)  Reckless  use  of  instruments.  (11.) 
Preternatural  enlargement  of  foetal  head,  as  in  hydro- 
cephalus. (12.)  Awkward  manipulation  in  supporting 
the  perineum. 

Mr  Baker  Brown,  in  his  excellent  work,  "  Surgical 
Diseases  of  Women,"  says  that  31  cases  out  of  81  of 
ruptured  perineum  which  came  under  his  care  were 
probably  due  to  the  use  of  instruments.  In  some  cases 
the  forceps  excited  such  violent  pains  that  forceps  and 
child  together  were  rapidly  expelled.  Surely  no  chloro- 
form had  been  employed. 

Consequences. — These  depend  on  its  extent  When 
slight,  there  may  be  no  inconvenience ;  but  when  the 
sphincter  ani  and  recto-vaginal  septum  are  torn  through, 
there  will  be  distressing  results.  The  faeces  may  for  a 
time  invade  the  vagina,  causing  irritation  and  an  offen- 
sive odour.  When  the  faeces  are  hardened,  this  is  not 
so  likely  to  happen.  Dragging  pains  are  experienced, 
and  the  woman  will  have  difficulty  in  going  up  or  down 
a  stair  or  incline.    Troublesome  leucorrhoea  may  be 


^  *^xvi  wittuuer  j  ana  i 
nectcd  with  the  uterus,  they  tend  t 
them.    We  are  bound  to  add,  h( 
women  have  gone  al>out  with  an 
without  suffering  much  incoiivenier 
of  resources ;  the  parts  become  hype] 
when  the  sphincter  ani  is  not  hei 
retained.    In  some  cases,  where  fsec 
ever,  offensiye  gas  travds,  and  thi 
woman  exhales  a  forbidding  odoi 
retaucementii 

440.  Treatment,— The  treatment 
is  thwarted  by  numerous  obstacle 
follow:  —  (1.^  Irritation  of  lochial 
Tendency  to  inflammation  and  sloug 
stitations.  ^3.)  Retraction  of  the  pa 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  (4. 
tion  of  parts  by  movements  of  fema 
tendency  to  growth  of  mucous  membi 
ing  by  first  intention  or  by  granula 
ierence  with  healing  process  by  re 
evacuation.  (7.)  In  some  cases,  lap» 
to  hypertrophy  and  induration  of  par 

Sodi  are  the  chief  impediments  to 
neal  raptora  By  manv  nmetM^rmt^i^ 
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the  thighs.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  early,  and 
then  closed  for  a  week.  An  opiate  will  do  thia  The 
water  may  be  drawn  off  with  the  catheter.  The  more 
extensive  rupture  can  hardly  be  expected  thus  easily 
to  unite,  therefore  various  operations  are  resorted  to. 

Dieffenbach,  some  forty  years  ago,  after  investigating 
the  subject,  laid  down  the  following  rules  in  connection 
therewith  : — (1.)  Prior  to  the  operation,  the  bowels 
should  be  well  evacuated.  (2.)  Operation  to  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident,  as  suppu- 
ration and  sloughing  are  more  likely  if  it  is  delayed. 
(3.)  No  rupture,  however  slight,  should  be  left  to 
nature,  for  the  healing  would  be  superficial,  and  the 
vulva  enlarged  proportionably  to  the  extent  of  the 
laceration,  by  the  retraction  of  the  labia  towards  the 
anus,  the  support  of  the  pelvic  viscera  being  thereby 
also  diminished.  (4.)  That  three  to  five  sutures  are 
necessary,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  tear,  the 
insertion  beginning  at  the  anus,  and,  where  the 
sphincter  is  torn,  lie  first  being  applied  at  its  angle. 
(5.)  That  in  lax  perineum  the  twisted  or  the  inter- 
rupted suture  may  be  used ;  and  when  the  vagina  ia 
implicated,  its  fissure  should  be  first  brought  together; 
also,  that  where  the  perineum  is  rigid,  an  elliptic  inci 
sion  should  be  made  on  either  side  of  the  median  line, 
and  equidistant  from  it.  (6,)  Where  there  has  been 
much  loss  of  substance,  transplantation  of  adjoining 
integument  may  be  had  recourse  to.  (7.)  In  old-stand- 
ing cases  the  edges  of  the  wound  must  be  pared.  After 
operation,  the  bowels  must  be  constipated  by  opium. 

441.  These  are  excellent  rules,  many  of  them,  and 
have  contributed  much  to  success.  Many  other  opera- 
tions have  been  suggested  by  German  and  French 
surgeons.  The  Germans  employ  the  interrupted  suture, 
and  the  twisted  suture  as  an  adjuvant,  to  prevent 
inversion  or  eversion,  and  thus  maintain  apposition  of 
parts.  Some  employ  long  curved  needles  3  to  4  inches 
long,  transfixing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lips  of  the 


lion  01  a  flap  intended  to  form,  i 
the  anterior  side  of  the  triangula 
two  canals,  the  vagina  and  rectu 
as  the  base.  (3.)  Paring  of  the  e( 
(4.)  Insertion  of  sutures.  (5.) 
lunar  incisions  to  relieve  tension. 

The  patient  rests  after  the  o 
cushion,  and  the  part  is  dressed 
in  water. 

Mr  Baker  Brown  has  been  a  ver 
and  we  shall  conclude  by  noticing 

When  the  laceration  extends  to 
Mr  Brown  believes  that  rest,  clea 
the  legs  close  is  sufficient.  In  tha 
a  perforation,  that  is,  where  anter 
the  parts  are  unruptured,  it  is  ne( 
anterior  band  at  the  fourchette,  ; 
edges  together  by  quill  and  interru 
has  existed  for  some  time,  the  edgi 

In  the  form  extending  to,  but 
sphincter  ani,  he  believes  operative 
sary ;  for  although  the  functions  o1 
interfered  with,  yet  the  vulva  rei 
large  in  many  instances,  dragging 
occasioned  ?  omA  —  
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442.  When  is  Operative  Interference  Contrapindi- 
catedl — Mr  Brown  says  that  we  are  not  to  operate  if 
the  woman  is  pregnant  and  has  gone  on  to  the  4th 
month,  and  inflammation  and  suppuration  are  present. 
He  waits,  in  the  case  of  suppuration,  until  after  de- 
livery, and  in  the  case  of  inflammation,  until  this 
subsides.  He  does  not  share  the  fears  of  those  who 
think  that  operating  will  induce  abortion.  He  thinks, 
on  the  contrary,  that  wounds  in  this  region  heal  more 
rapidly  during  pregnancy  than  at  any  other  time. 
Leucorrhcea  is  not  a  bar  to  operating,  but  the  mens- 
trual discharge  is.  We  must  wait  until  the  flow  has 
ceased  for  a  day  or  two.  CJough  interferes  much,  and 
ought  to  be  cured  flrst,  if  practicable.  Anaemia  and 
general  debility,  or  other  morbid  states  impairing  health, 
are  unfavoTirable,  and  ought  flrst  to  be  amended.  As  in 
ansemia  and  tuberculosis,  we  flnd  the  operation  for  flstula. 
in  ano  often  unsuccessful,  so  here  union  maybe  thwarted. 

Time  of  Operating, — The  operation  should  be  per- 
formed immediately  after  the  completion  of  labour. 
The  surfaces  of  the  wound  are  then  in  a  condition 
more  favourable  to  union  by  the  first  intention,  and 
paring  is  thus  not  needed.  If  this  most  £Etvourable 
time  is  allowed  to  slip  away,  then  vivisection  of  the 
edges  will  be  required. 

Method  of  Operating  (Brown). — Place  patient  on 
back,  with  knees  well  bent  back  on  abdomen,  and 
shave  off"  any  hair  that  may  be  in  the  way.  The  sides 
of  the  Assure  being  held  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  make 
them  tense,  a  clean  incision  is  then  made  about  ^  an 
inch  external  to  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  of  equal 
length  to  it,  and  sufficiently  deep  to  reflect  inwards 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  to  completely  bare  the 
surface  as  far  as  another  incision  carried  along  the 
inner  margin.  The  denudation  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rent  or  laceration  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  the  mucous  membrane,  from  any  intermediate  por- 
tion of  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  is  to  \^  \as^ 


wiuivugniy  tnan  the  scissors. 

443.  Division  of  tlie  SphincUr  - 
lays  much  stress  on  this,  his  owu 
the  stage  of  denudation  and  paring 
divides  the  sphincter  on  both  sides,  a 
in  firont  of  its  attachment  to  the  of 
incudon  carried  outwards  and  bacln 
pointed  straight  bistoury  is  introdi 
mazgin  of  the  anus,  guided  by  the  fan 
hand;  it  is  then  earned  quickly  and 
the  ddn  and  sub-cutaneous  areolar  tist 
of  an  inch,  or  even  two,  external  to 
throngh  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  mus 
diately  sonound  the  anal  orifice,  ba 
more  deeply  seated  within  it  untouche 

InmHon  qf  the  Quill  Sutures, — A 
the  sphincter,  the  thighs  are  to  be  bi 
and  the  quill  sutures  introduced.  Tl 
Bwpt/Mf  and  the  tissues  external  to 
grasped  between  the  forefinger  and 
kft  hand,  a  strong  needle,  carrying  a 
18  plunged  with  the  right  hand  throu 
salgaoeot  tissue,  an  inc£  external  to  tl 
&oe,  and  thrust  downwards  and  inw 
until  its  Doint  rwrnnoow. 
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pieces  of  bougie  which  are  often  employed),  around 
which  they  loop  on  one  side,  and  are  tied  over  by  their 
free  ends  on  the  other.  Mr  Brown  prefers  stout  twine, 
well  waxed,  for  the  quill  sutures. 

444.  The  Interrupted  StUttres, — When  the  quill 
sutures  are  firmly  secured,  the  sides  of  the  laceration 
are  thereby  approximated — ^the  denuded  surfaces  in 
apposition.  Then,  to  bring  together  the  outer  margins 
along  the  line  of  the  skin,  three  or  four  interrupted 
sutures — of  silver  wire — are  passed.  This  is  better 
than  the  twisted  suture.  Previously  to  bringing  the 
operation  to  a  close,  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
should  be  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  that  of  the  left 
into  the  rectum,  so  as  to  find  out  whether  the  parts 
are  in  complete  apposition. 

When  the  parts  have  been  well  cleansed  by  spong- 
ing with  cold  water,  a  piece  of  lint  steeped  in  cold 
water  is  applied,  and  over  it  a  napkin  kept  in  position 
by  a  T  bandage. 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  cover  the  wound  with 
some  carbolic  plaster  and  gauze. 

After-Treatment. — Place  the  patient  on  her  left 
side  on  a  water-cushion,  after  the  operation,  with  the 
thighs  and  knees  close  together,  and  flexed  on  the 
abdomen.  Perfect  quiet  is  maintained.  A  little  ice 
by  the  mouth  allays  nausea  and  tendency  to  fever. 
One  grain  of  opium  is  given  at  once,  and  repeated 
every  6  hours  for  the  first  24  hours,  and  afterwards 
one  grain  night  and  morning.  Diet  at  first,  beef-tea 
and  farinaceous  articles.  A  little  port  wine  may  be 
given  the  following  day  if  the  woman  is  feeble. 
After  the  third  day,  a  generous  and  restorative  diet  is 
allowed,  provided  there  be  no  febrile  symptoma  The 
urine  should  be  drawn  off  by  a  catheter  3  times  in  the 
24  hours.  On  using  the  catheter,  take  care  to  prevent 
dribbling  of  mine  on  the  wound.  After  8  days,  the 
woman  may,  as  a  rule,  be  allowed  to  pass  water,  resting 
on  the  hands  and  knees. 


sutures  may  be  removed.    When  tin 
removed,  care  Ls  takeu  not  to  sepan 
it  is  necessary  to  keej)  uj)  tlieir  ap] 
time.    If  there  is  much  bleeding,  ic 
Under  the  Listerian  system,  ofiensi 
now  less  likely,  so  the  disinfectant  Ic 
vogue  are  superseded.    When  union 
should  be  taken  not  to  open  the  be 
tonian  way.    Grentle  laxatives,  such  ; 
castor  oil,  with  enemata  of  warm 
During  the  first  evacuation,  the  per 
supported.    If  sinuses  exist,  caustic 
acetum  cantharidis  may  be  applied. 
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the  vainna  wnA  '  '    '  ' 
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ment  of  this  operation  by  our  American  cousins  is  one 
of  the  surgical  glories  of  the  young  country,  and,  with 
many  others,  such  as  the  application  of  other,  &c., 
reminds  us  that  while  they  are  keen  rivals  in  commerce, 
they  emulate,  and  frequently  eclipse,  us  in  discoveries 
calculated  to  relieve  suffering  humanity. 

Causes. — (1.)  Prolonged  labour — second  stage — with 
impaction  of  the  child  in  the  pelvis.  This  leads  to 
inflammation,  ulceration,  and  sloughing.  In  a  female 
ward  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  on  making  inquiry  some 
winters  ago,  we  found  that  in  every  case  that  year  the 
women  who  suffered  from  the  accident  had  been 
upwards  of  24  hours  in  labour,  and  some  of  them  two 
or  three  days.  They  were  chiefly  firom  the  country, 
and  had  been  attended  by  midwives.  (2.)  Employment 
of  instruments  recklessly,  and  without  previous  evacua- 
tion of  the  bladder.  The  great  importance  of  emptying 
the  bladder  before  delivery,  by  means  of  the  forceps, 
cannot  be  too  often  or  strongly  impressed  on  the  junior. 
(3.)  The  fistula  has  been  caused  by  criminal  attempts 
to  induce  abortion.  (4.)  A  calculus  in  the  bladder 
during  delivery,  leading  to  crushing  of  the  parts 
between  the  foetal  head  and  the  stone,  has  been  known 
to  occasion  it.  (5.)  Long  retention  of  a  hard  pessary 
in  the  vagina.  (6.)  Malignant  disease  of  the  uterus 
and  vagina  sometimes  eats  its  way  through,  and  the 
same  with  corroding  ulcer.  (7.)  Sir  James  Simpson 
("Obstet.  Works,"  p.  232)  published  cases  where  a 
pelvic  abscess  occasioned  it  by  opening  into  the 
bladder. 

By  far  the  most  common  cause  is  the  delay  in  labour. 
Next,  perhaps,  the  use  of  the  forceps  with  an  impacted 
rectum,  and  bladder  o'erflowing  full. 

446.  Symptoms. — Involuntary  dribbling  away  of 
the  urine  by  the  vagina,  with  excoriation  of  the  latter, 
and  of  the  external  parts  and  thighs.  Sometimes 
crystals  form  around  the  fistulous  aperture.  There  is 
a  disagreeable  urinary  odour,  and,  of  couxw^^IVsl^^^^o^sksl 


may  oe  connnncd  by  an  examin 
probe  or  catheter  into  the  bladdei 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand  into  t 
be  an  opening,  by  thus  manipula 
come  in  contact  with  the  probe, 
placed  on  her  hands  and  knees,  c 
TBgina  separated  by  a  retractor  or  t 
the  fistulous  opening  may  be  seei 
this  position,  too,  fiie  vaginal  ca 
droudy  when  the  entrance  of  air  is 
Sims  first  pointed  out  the  value  < 
the  opening  cannot  in  either  of  the 
being  situated  perhaps  between  the 
canaly  then  a  little  tinct  cochine 
into  the  bladder,  when  it  will  be  nc 
the  uterus. 

Treatment — ^There  are  some  case 
even  for  the  most  skilful  treatme 
the  openings  its  character,  and  sit 
little  to  do  with  success,  or  the  rev 
is  much  loss  of  substance,  there  is  1 
oesB.  Sometimes  there  is  not  mal 
If  fiff  back,  and  imperfectly  reachec 
We  have  known  women  operated  oi 
without  a  dosnve  bfti«»  oflRr»^'»-J 
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(2.)  The  Actual  CoAUery, — This  has  cured  in  some 
cases  where  the  opening  was  small.  Dupuytren,  who 
first  suggested  this  method,  succeeded  in  several  in- 
stances. Delpech  had  favourable  results,  too,  and  Dr 
Kennedy  and  others.  In  a  single  case,  we  obtained  a 
cure  by  this  means. 

(3.)  PUm  of  Deaaavlt — This  consists  in  plugging  the 
vagina^  and  keeping  a  catheter  in  the  bladder,  so  as 
thereby  to  prevent  the  urine  from  coming  by  the 
abnormal  channel  of  the  vagina.  Some  cases  have  been 
thus  cured.  There  is  a  better  prospect  of  a  good  result 
if  the  aperture  is  small,  and  not  situated  too  far  back. 
The  Dessaultian  method  is  certainly  based  on  a  sound 
principle.  What  Ls  it  that  mainly  hinders  a  closing  of 
the  opening  ?  The  urine  is  the  great  bar.  Well,  keep 
it  away  from  this  opening,  favour  its  exit  by  the  natural 
passage,  and  you  attain  half  the  cure.  Nature — 
exceedingly  potent — when  the  obstacle  of  acrid  urine 
is  not  thrown  in  her  way,  repains  wondrously.  If 
complete  union  does  not  take  place,  there  is  sometimes 
a  thickening  of  the  edges  and  mechanical  closure. 
Complete  organic  junction,  however,  has  rarely  been 
secured  in  this  way.  There  is  one  drawback  to  this 
method,  viz.,  intolerance  of  the  catheter  in  some  caaes. 
This  we  have  witnessed  frequently.  You  will  find 
some  females  who  will  tolerate  this  foreign  body  in 
their  urethra  uncommonly  well.  Others  again  (and 
the  same  is  true  of  males)  are  extremely  irritated,  and 
experience  rigors  or  febrile  symptoms  by  its  presence. 

Incision. — Some  cases  have  done  well  after  being 
laid  open,  as  in  a  rectal  fistula.  It  is  only  slight  ones 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  that  will  answer  thus. 
Blundell  laid  one  (at  the  neck  of  the  bladder)  open  into 
the  urethra,  and  it  did  welL  We  cannot  look  for 
many  cures  by  this  method. 

448.  (4).  The  Sutural  Method, — Koonhuysen  was  the 
first  to  practise  this  plan,  and  it  was  also  carried  out 
by  numerous  other  surgeons.    The  original  method, 

2g 


I 


wiAxitij.  was,  perhaps,  o' 

fact  that  he  did  not  "  piisli"  the  u 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that  even  a 
useful  invention  often  re(|uires  muc 
tion  to  ensure  its  adoption,  so  conse 
fessional  mind.  A  little  caution  is  8 
oause  frequently  all  that  glitters  is  no 

"  Wat  glanzt  istfUr  den  Augenbli 

The  lustre,  then  (Mr  Gossett's  metal 
adopted)  of  metallic  sutures  belongs 
It  was  Marion  Sims  who  wafted  the 
to  pole.  Dr  Sims,  in  fact,  by  his  sj 
other  appliances  for  this  accident,  mad 
worthy  reputation.  Dr  Bozeman,  of 
entitled  to  renown  in  connection  with 
introduced  many  improvements  of  va 
Baker  Brown  and  Sir  James  Simp 
added  to  the  means  whereby  the  op 
performed  with  less  difficulty,  and 
sncoesa 

449.  Sims^  Invention. — This  was 
(annealed)  sutures.    The  wire  is  ve: 


The  fpcesX  advantac^  of      oi*Nrr»«  i- —  - 
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means  of  a  clamp,  on  each  side  of  the  united  edges,  and 
by  split-shot  fjMtened  on  each  ligature.  Dr  Sims  now 
discards  the  clamps,  and  simply  twists  the  ends  of  the 
suture  together. 

Dr  BozemarCs  Invention, — Dr  Bozeman  invented  the 
button  shield,  an  oval  plate  of  silver,  of  form  and  di- 
mension adapted  to  the  fistulous  aperture,  and  about 
the  thickness  of  card-board.  It  is  perforated  along  the 
centre  with  a  row  of  holes  to  admit  of  the  sutures,  the 
two  ends  of  the  ligatures  going  through  one  hole. 
When  the  sutures  are  inserted,  this  shield  is  pressed 
down  to  the  fistula,  and  the  wires  are  then  drawn 
tight,  and  retained  by  split-shot,  or  other  means.  His 
bent  knives,  forceps,  <kc.,  are  also  very  ingenious.  The 
button-shield  seemed  to  answer  well,  many  complete 
cures  being  effected  by  it,  both  by  the  inventor  and 
others. 

Sir  James  Simpson  discarded  this,  and  latterly  em- 
ployed the  silver  or  iron  wire  by  itself,  twisting  the 
ends  by  the  little  instrument  now  so  well  known.  His 
long,  curved,  hollow  needle,  through  which  the  wire 
passes  so  as  to  be  introduced,  is  not  more  ingenious 
than  useful. 

Method  of  Operatiiig. — Some  preliminaries  are 
neceasary  in  many  cases.  If  there  are  cicatrices  in  the 
vagina,  they  should  be  divided  first.  A  straight  bis- 
toury is  used,  and  the  cuts  are  to  be  made  towards  the 
sides  of  the  vagina.  Arrest  the  bleeding  by  ice,  or 
strips  of  lint  dipped  in  oil.  After  the  removal  of  this, 
in  48  hours,  a  tent  of  compressed  sponge  is  placed  in 
the  vagina  so  as  to  dilate  it.  When  the  incisions  are 
healed,  and  the  whole  vagina]  surface  covered  by 
mucous  membrane  again,  the  operation  is  to  be  begun. 
In  many  cases  this  previous  treatment  is  not  reqxmred. 
Any  salts  from  the  urine,  hanging  like  little  needles 
around  the  fistulous  aperture,  are  to  be  flooded  away 
by  injections.  The  operation  should  not  be  performed 
during  lactation  or  menstruation.    A  week  after  this 


TOmy  position,  or  in  tJbat  suggested  I 
the  semi-prone  posture.    Dr  Bozem 
the  hands  and  knees,  and  this  is  bes 
giving  a  better  view  of  the  lesion; 
tlie  1186  of  chloroform.    An  assistaj 
'vagina  -with  Sims'  speculum,  or  wii 
the  BOigeon,  on  getting  a  view  (if  po 
ing,  fleises  hold  of  the  vaginal  septum 
This  IB  given  to  an  assistant  to  hold; 
maps  oat  by  incision  the  extent  of 
fanme  around  the  opening  which  he  i 
making  his  cat  (as  in  cancer  of  th< 
lower  side  first,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
ing  and  obscuring  the  aperture.  ] 
kmfe  this  ring  of  mucous  membrane  i 
sometinieB  in  a  single  piece.  Son 
moooos  membrane  by  means  of  self 
we  will  make  the  septum  tight,  and 
of  resistance  when  cutting,  by  intnx 
oord  throogh  the  bladder,  and  bring 
opening  then  having  the  assistant 
When  the  edges  are  pared,  the  sutux 
h^  the  long  {^orated  needle.  This 
diflfarant  carves  to  suit  different  ca£ 
or  6  aiiturflw  mnv  Vm  rAnniro/l  or\A 
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A  mild  laxative  may  be  given  the  9th  day,  with  an 
enema  of  warm  water. 

451.  In  cases  where  the  fistula  embraces  the  uterus 
also,  and  the  os  forms  one  side  of  the  opening,  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  latter  must  also  be  denuded,  and  the  sutures 
passed  through  it,  so  as  to  \mite  it  with  the  wall  of 
the  bladder.  .  For  this  purpose  the  womb  is  prolapsed 
a  little  by  means  of  the  vulsellum. 

When  the  opening  is  in  some  part  of  the  cervix,  and 
not  far  above  the  os,  this  latter  is  slit  up  to  the  aper- 
ture. Then  the  cut  edges  are  bound  by  suture  to  the 
bladder,  as  before. 

When  the  fistula  is  still  higher,  and  this  method 
cannot  be  practised,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  oc- 
clude the  OS,  and  let  the  menses  go  vid  the  bladder. 
Better  have  bloody  urine  (the  hsematuria,  mark,  neither 
renal  nor  vesical)  once  armonth,  than  a  continuous  or 
oft-repeated  flow  of  irritating  urine  by  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  keeping  the  hapless  female  in  isolation,  discom- 
fort, and  miseiy. 

Plaatic  Plan, — ^When  there  has  been  great  loss  of 
substance,  a  portion  of  integument  has  been  trans- 
planted to  the  fissure.  Velpeau  suggested  this  plan, 
but  here  the  plastic  operation  has  not  been  attended 
with  success. 

Causes  of  Non-Success, — ^In  numerous  cases,  even 
after  the  operation  has  been  carefully  performed,  a 
complete  closure  is  not  achieved.  One  cause  of  failure 
is,  the  leaving  of  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane 
during  the  paring  of  the  part  around  the  fissure. 
Another  may  be  the  not  takmg  a  deep  enough  hold  of 
the  tissues  in  passing  the  needles.  Failure  may  also 
arise  from  a  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  edge  of  the 
wound,  from  debility  of  the  patient,  or  from  neglecting 
to  attend  to  the  bladder,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  con- 
stipation for  some  time. 
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452.  A  falling  down  of  the  worn 
rare  accident.    It  may  occur  soon  al 
unoonneoted  with  parturition.  W 
dtHrrearyf  it  is  usually  in  a  few  days,  a 
to  the  woman  sitting  up  too  soon, 
into  the  complete  and  the  incom 
embrBcmg  those  cases  where  the  u 
externally  (in  which  case  it  has  also 
dentia)  ;  the  latter  those  where,  thou| 
somewhat,  it  remains  within  the  va 
enter  fttlangth,  in  a  work  of  this  kinc 
of  the  interesting  subject  of  causation 
oorselYeB  with  almost  a  simple  en 
causes.  They  are  divided  into  the  pr 

1.  Predupasing  Cauaea. — ^These  are 
fau:ge  pelyis,  witiii  deeply  concave  a 
of  retroversion  of  the  uterua  (2.)  '. 
uterine  ligaments,  more  especially 
(S.)  Bimture  of  the  perineum.  (' 
vigina  from  lencorrhoea,  &c.    (6.)  P 
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The  vagina  also  supports  it  considerably,  the  womb  rest- 
ing on  it  as  on  a  finn  though  elastic  pedestal.  When  the 
former  is  relaxed  and  enlarged,  it  is  no  longer  so  effectual 
a  prop,  but  permits  of  uterine  descent.  Another  thing 
which  paves  the  way  to  prolapse  is  a  retroversion  of 
the  uterus.  In  its  normal  position  its  axis  does  not 
correspond  to  that  of  the  vagina ;  but  if  it  falls  a  little, 
it  rests  on  the  posterior  vaginal  walL  When  it  is 
retroverted,  however,  its  axis  is  made  to  correspond 
more  with  that  of  the  vaginal  canal,  and  it  may  then 
glide  out,  or  be  forced  out,  much  more  readily,  unless 
buttressed  well  by  iinimpaired  ligaments  above,  in  front 
and  behind.  We  have  discussed  the  subject  of  retro- 
version at  length  in  the  "  Edin.  Med.  Joum.,*'  Mar.  1869, 
and  beg  to  refer  the  student  who  wishes  a  fldler  account 
to  that  paper.  This  relation  of  ruptured  perineum  to 
prolapse  is  similarly  explained.  Bupture  destroys  the 
curvature  of  the  vaginal  canal,  shortens  it,  and  brings 
its  axis  into  correspondence  with  that  of  the  long  axis 
of  the  uterus,  thus  favouring  the  gravitation  or  descent 
of  the  womb  when  the  other  conspiring  causes  of  pro- 
lapsus— weakened  ligaments — are  present.  We  have 
treated  at  length  of  this  connexion  between  lacerated 
perineum  and  prolapsus  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
"  Ed.  Med.  Journ.,"  1871. 

Though  prolapsus  is  most  common  among  parturient 
females  and  elderly  women  whose  pelvic  and  labial 
fat  has  been  absorbed,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet 
^vith  it  among  vii^gins.  We  are  not,  however,  to  be 
surprised  at  this,  for  the  uterine  supports  may  be 
weakened  during  menstruation ;  and  even  ih6ugh  the 
vagina  be  pretty  tense,  if  retroversion  were  present, 
it  would  not  offer  so  great  an  obstacle  to  descent.  We 
believe  that  in  virgins  it  will  be  found  that  retroversion 
has  usually  preceded  prolapse.  The  most  recent  case 
that  came  under  our  care  was  of  this  nature.  An 
unrelaxed,  a  close  and  strong  vagina,  is  a  useful  uterine 
prop ;  but  it  is  not  contended  that  it  offers  mvBi:^AS!fis^^ 


lAciibm  wua  uix;amonea  oy  a  cnromc  c( 

Hypertrophic  Elongation  of  Cerv 
viewed  elongation  of  the  cervix  as 
elongation  is  not  prolapsus  any  more 
of  the  uYuIa  is. 

454.  SjfmpUnns, — ^P^in  in  the  ba« 
aeiUMition^  leuoorrhoea,  and  sometin 
Diffionlt  defiBcation  and  micturition ; 
tioiL  The  stomach  sympathiNes  gene 
be  irritable  or  dyspeptic.  Pains  ii 
distension  of  the  abdomen  occur ;  the 
depressed  in  spirits,  and  very  miserabl 
locomotion  is  much  interfered  with. 

Iraatiiiaiit— If  it  occurs  soon  aftei 
be  returned,  and  the  patient  made 
reoumbent  posture,  with  the  legs  f 
Daring  the  lochia  no  pessaries  can  be  i 
in  the  way  of  astringents,  to  the  vagix) 
ever,  sodh  as  iron  and  quinine,  may 
generous  diet,  in  order  to  strengthen, 
nuz  vomica  also  as  a  strengthener  of 
menis.  Its  power  in  this  way  is  not 
which  it  exerts  in  cases  of  intestinal  a 

In  elongated  oervix  it  is  as  well  to  i 
bv  means  of  the  tonuwiir  or  Irm'fA  ix 
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a  tolerably  sombre  catalogue.  By  reticenoe  as  regards 
errors — by  throwing  a  mantle  over  blunders — some  of 
our  greatest  men  have  much  retarded  the  progress  of 
science.  The  details  of  success  are  much  enhanced  by 
the  details  of  failure.    But  we  digress. 

Means  forSv/jyporting  the  Uterus, — ^These  are  pessaries 
of  various  kinds,  and  operations  for  constricting  the 
vagina. 

Pessaries. — Formerly  the  globular  wooden  pessary 
was  much  employed,  but  it  dilated  the  vagina  consider- 
ably, and  thus  rendered  this  pedestal  of  the  uterus  less 
capable  of  rendering  support.  Various  shapes  of  air- 
ball  pessaries  have  been  employed  with  varying  success. 
The  best  is  the  disc-shaped,  or  oval,  flat-pessary,  made 
of  gutta-percha.  Dr  Meigs'  ring-pessary  is  a  useful  one. 
It  is  constructed  of  watch-spring,  encased  in  thread, 
and  then  coated  with  gutta-percha. 

455.  Dr  ChaHes  BeWa  Uterine  Support. — Dr  Charles 
Bell,  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society, 
invented  a  uterine  support  a  good  many  years  ago, 
which  we  consider  of  great  utility.  A  full  description 
of  this  instrument  will  be  found  in  the  "  Ed.  Med. 
Joum."  for  May  1865,  but  we  may  state  the  principle 
of  it  in  a  word  or  two.  There  is  an  external  pjurt, 
consisting  of  a  steel  band  an  inch  broad,  and  covered 
with  leather.  This  encircles  the  pelvic  part  of  the 
trunk.  To  this,  which  gives  support  to  the  back,  the 
pessary  is  attached.  This  latter  is  wooden,  and  globe- 
shaped,  and  being  only  of  the  diameter  of  the  cervix, 
does  not  dilate  the  vagina.  This  is  most  important. 
The  pessary  is  appended  or  fixed  to  the  external  shield 
by  means  of  a  narrow  piece  of  German  silver,  9  inches 
long.  This  piece  of  wlver  is  arranged  so  that  it  can 
be  shortened  or  elongated  at  pleasure.  It  is  also  easily 
bent,  and  thus  readily  adapted  to  the  axis  of  the  upper 
strait  While  thus  flexible,  it  is  yet  firm  enough  to 
afibrd  adequate  support,  and  it  is  easy  of  introduction. 
It  is  not  meant  to  be  employed  in  very  <sbSK&. 


than  valuable,  introduced,  some  tim 
of  sponge-pessary  for  the  purpose 
uterus.  It  is  made  of  gutta-percha, 
tags  of  not  becoming  fetid  like  ordii 
also  firm,  and  being  well  retained  b^ 
excellent  support  to  the  uterus. 

456.  OperuUoru  for  Constricting 
Vagina, — ^Mr  Baker  BroWn  introd 
finr  oonstrictiiig  the  vaginal  apertun 
horoo  shoe-shaped  piece  of  mucons  in 
yaginai  dose  to  &e  posterior  comi 
brought  the  denuded  surfiekces  toge 
intemipted  sutures.  This  diminished 
oooaidenkbly. 

ConttrieUon  of  the  Vaginal  CanoL- 
rowing  of  the  vaginal  aperture  and 
canal  are  inadequate,  the  constriction 
tion  has  been  carried  out.  There  arc 
of  doing  it.  Dr  Marion  Sims  res 
portioii  of  mucous  membrance  from 
the  iqpez  of  the  V  being  near  the  ure 
arms  reaehing  near  to  tiiie  side  of  the 
then  bringB  the  pared  surfaces  into  app 
These  he  retains  from  10  days  to  a  f( 

rux.  
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tense  hj  means  of  a  strong  solution  of  tannin  (10  grains 
to  the  ounce),  or  alum,  or  sulphate  of  zinc.  As  before 
said,  the  internal  use  of  iron  and  nux  vomica  helps 
exceedingly. 

Failure  often  results  even  from  the  operations  for 
vaginal  constriction.  When  such  is  the  case,  we  believe 
it  to  be  greatlj  owing,  in  many  cases,  to  retroversion 
(without  flexion).  When  the  womb  is  retroverted,  and 
the  ligaments  (especially  the  utero-sacral)  are  relaxed, 
it  will  gravitate  much  despite  this  narrowing  of  the 
vaginal  canal  and  oriflce.  Mechanical  support,  then, 
will  alone  maintain  it. 

If  the  procidentia  has  been  of  pretty  long  standing, 
and  the  vagina  has  become  indurated  and  thickened, 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  effecting  replacement. 
But  we  must  seize  and  compress  the  uterus  with  the 
greased  hands,  and  make  steady  upward  pressure ;  the 
patient  being  on  her  back,  and  with  the  pelvis  ele- 
vated. Thus  may  this  plastic  organ  be  compressed  and 
moulded,  and  reponement  rendered  more  practicable. 

458.  Vaginal  Beotocele. — This  consists  of  the  pro- 
trusion of  a  portion  of  vagina  and  rectum  through  the 
vulva.  It  was  termed  Rectocele  by  Malgaigne,  who 
described  it  in  1838.  (See  M6moire  sur  un  Prolapsus 
Rectocele  Vaginal,"  <fec.,  Paris,  1838.)  Other  observers 
knew  it  well  enough  before,  such  as  Sabatier ;  and  Sir 
C.  Clark  pourtrayed  it  accurately  under  the  term  pro- 
cidentia vaginae.  It  is  singular,  however,  that,  while 
Clarke  termed  a  prolapsus  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall 
with  bladder,  procidentia  vesicae,  he  should  have  ignored 
the  rectum  in  the  prolapse  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall. 
Simple  prolapse  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  (without 
rectum)  is  very  rare.  The  same  is  true  of  the  anterior 
wall,  the  bladder  usually  depending  also. 

Causes. — A  rectocele  is  usually  of  gradual  formation, 
although  it  may  be  suddenly  occasioned  by  lifting 
weights,  or  stumbling,  or  filing.  The  common  cause 
of  Uie  gradual  production  of  Uie  tumour  i&  «i 


-__  ^^.^^y^yjf  a,iiu  tms  naving 
support,  a  pouch  is  gradually  pro< 
(like  the  miser's)  has  no  tondoncy 
the  contrary,  increases,  for  the  mu, 
rectum  become  enfeebled  by  stretch 
to  expel  its  contents.  At  tJie  same 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscl 
coming  the  sphincter,  just  helps  stil 
the  pouch.    Thus  a  prolapse  is  pi 
aeen  an  enormous  collection  of  f)Bc< 
cases.   The  student  must  keep  in 
terior  surface  of  the  rectum  is  not  p 
tains  its  normal  connections. 

459.  A  posterior  vaginal  prolap 
raiely  simple,  may  yet  be  laden  wi 
than  rectum.  Intestine  may  des 
vagina  and  rectum,  pushing  the  re 
peritoneam  before  it  Ovaries  and 
also  gravitate  here. 

Diagnoiis. — ^You  may  see  or  ha 
TheOy  on  making  the  patient  strai 
sixe.   By  placing  the  finger  into  tl 
find  that  there  is  a  dilatation  of 
pouched. 

Sjfmpiomi, — Persistent  constiimfiir 
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away  portions  of  mucous  membrane  to  constrict  the 
vagina  contribute  to  success,  but  it  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  construct  a  firm  perineum.  Mr  Baker  Brown 
recommended  suture  of  the  perineum  for  the  afifection, 
and  was  encouraged  with  success.  Mr  James  B.  Lane 
has  described  in  the  "  Lancet,"  Feb.  3,  1866,  an  opera- 
tion of  his  own  for  this  afifection,  and  it  has  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  His  excellent  paper  is  well  worthy 
of  a  penisal,  and  his  operation  of  adoption. 

460.  Vaginal  Cystocele,  or  Prolapsus  VesicsB. — 
This  consists  of  a  prolapse  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  together  with  the  bladder.  The  tumour  is 
of  a  soft  and  fluctuating  character.  Sometimes  the 
tumour  is  small,  at  other  times  it  may  gravitate  so  far 
as  to  hang  between  the  thighs. 

Causes. — It  is  rare  in  virgins ;  therefore,  the  patho- 
logical changes  induced  by  pregnancy  and  parturition 
must  predisi>ose  to  it.  Its  production  is  commonly 
graduaL  The  vagina  becomes  flabby,  and  oflers 
diminished  support  to  the  bladder.  The  pressure  of 
the  urine,  especially  if  it  be  long  retained,  establishes 
a  pouch.  As  the  ureters  and  the  whole  of  the  trigone 
are  included  in  that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is 
attached  to  the  vagina,  there  is  never  any  long  time 
allowed  to  elapse  without  fluid  pressure  on  this  part. 
The  very  first  secreted  drops  bear  on  the  pouch.  The 
latter  increases  more  and  more,  until  a  large  globular 
tumour  is  produced,  or  it  may  be  a  smaller  one 
with  a  long  pedicle.  The  attempts  to  pass  water — 
the  straining  which  is  required — still  further  aggravate 
the  prolapse.  Violent  exertion,  in  presence  of  a  full 
bladder,  will  also  enlarge  the  pouch. 

Diagnosis, — From  rectocele. — In  cystocele  we  can- 
not push  the  finger  in  front  of  the  tumour,  while  in 
rectocele  we  are  able  to  do.  this.  Then  we  may  insert 
a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  detect  its  point  in  this 
tumour.  In  inversion  of  the  uterus,  we  cannot  get  the 
finger  into  the  vagina;  here  we  can  push  it  far  u.^ 


461.  Symptoms. — Frequent  deair 
wliich  is  also  done  with  pain  and 
bladder  becomes  irritable,  or  even  ii 
mucus  and  foetid  mine  are  discha 
owing  to  its  decomposition  in  the  1 
imabk  to  evacuate  the  whole.  The 
weight  and  down-dragging,  and  dist 
Women  are  obliged  to  press  up  the  tv 
in  order  to  promote  micturition ;  or  t 
hands  and  knees  for  this  purpose, 
is  inoontinenoe  of  urine.    The  uterv 
dragged  down  along  with  it;  but,  if 
lip  of  the  OB  is  elongated  by  the  tnu 
trophied.  Yirchow  and  other  patholo§ 
out  that  renal  disease— dilatation  c 
the  kidney,  and  atrophy  of  the  org 
as  a  result  of  this  displacement 
to  the  ureters  being  dragged  upon, 
dxminiahed  by  this,  and  by  being  coi 
tamour.    When  the  accident  is  chrc 
membrane  becomes  transformed  into  a 

Xreatmant. — ^If  the  prolapse  is  but  p 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  increasii 
tenseness  of  the  vaginal  walL  The 
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consists,  as  in  other  instances  which  we  have  noticed,  of 
the  remoYol  of  more  or  less  of  mucous  membrane,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  canal  of  the  vagina.  The  actual  cautery 
is  employed  by  some  for  this  purpose ;  others  dissect 
it  o£f  with  the  knife.  A  longitudinal  piece,  1^  inches 
long,  f  inches  broad,  is  removed  just  within  the  labia, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  pared  portion  being  on  a  level 
with  the  meatus  urinarius. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

UTEBINE  MISPLACEMENTS  AND  FLEXIONS. 

462.  These,  though  now  frequently  detected  in  the 
ntdliparous  womb,  since  Osiander,  Schweighauser,  and 
particularly  Sir  James  Simpson  called  attention  to 
them,  are  yet  more  prone  to  occur  in  connection  with 
the  parturient  female.  The  misplacements  may  be  in 
different  directions,  and  these  we  shall  notice,  though 
only  very  briefly. 

Retroversion. — In  this  form  the  fundus  has  fallen 
back  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  os  and 
cervix  point  anteriorly.  Dr  William  Hunter  was  the 
first  to  give  a  clear  description  and  accurate  illustration 
of  it  as  it  occurred  in  the  gravid  state.  The  causes  are 
divided  into  the  predisposing  and  exciting. 

1.  Predisposing  Causes. — ^These  are — (1.)  A  large 
pelvis,  with  a  deeply  concave  sacrum.  (2.)  Kelaxation 
of  the  uterine  ligaments,  particularly  the  round.  (3.) 
Enlargement  and  increased  weight  of  fundus,  rendering 
the  uterus  top-heavy. 

2.  Exdiing  Causes, — Forces  acting  on  the  uterus, 
such  as — (1.)  A  distended  bladder.  (2.)  Action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles. 


evacuatea,  ana  becomes  exceedingly  c 
also  tilt  its  neighlx)uv  over,  though 
the  bladder  is  often  a  result  more  thi 
believe.  Another  view  was  this,  th 
making  its  ascent  out  of  the  pelvis 
Bacral  promontory,  and  thus  capsized, 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles :  w< 
elsewhere  in  our  paper  on  this  deviati 
state  as  follows : — The  female  may  ha 
hoKvj  weight,  or  stumbled  while  walki 
endeavoured  to  avert  a  fall.  She  may 
ing,  or  oooghing  violently,  or  strainii 
the  operation  of  a  cathartic,  or  some  i 
ofiheboweL  These  are,  no  doubt,  cau£ 
bat  they  would  be  nowhere  as  fisuctors 
ezistenoe  of  others.  They  only  serve 
already  inchoated  deviation,  or  to  x 
preeenoe  and  with  the  aid  of  the  prec 
Were  it  not  so,  we  should  have  rei 
otftener,  for  these  exciting  causes  are 
to  speak,  every  day.  The  mass  of  our 
of  imxl  and  (hrawers  of  water,"  who  dc 
incident  to  their  humble  lot^  could  hi 
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Edward  Martin,  of  Berlin,  in  his  admirable  monograph 
(*'  Die  Neigungen  und  Beugungen  der  Crebarmutter 
nach  vom  und  hinten,*'  Berlin,  1866),  attributes  it 
to  "  defective  contraction  of  the  round  ligaments  and 
excessive  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles."  We  shall 
conclude  what  we  have  to  say  under  causation  by  tran- 
scribing another  sentence  from  our  paper  previously 
referred  to.  Given  a  top-heavy  uterus,  not  much 
exceeding  the  fourth  month,  lax  ligaments,  broad  and 
round,  a  flaccid  vagina,  a  flabby  perineum,  and  a 
deeply-excavated  sacrum, — and  you  have  the  complete 
complement  of  prerequisites  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
womb,  vidthout  assaults  from  the  abdomen  or  bladder. 
The  cases  I  have  recorded  support  this  teaching — up- 
hold these  views ;  for  their  origin  could  not  be  traced 
to,  or  connected  with,  any  unusual  or  violent  physical 
effort  or  force  on  the  part  of  the  patients;  neither 
was  the  bladder  primarily  culpable.  We  observe  with 
pleasure  that  our  views  have  been  adopted  by  Dr 
Alfred  Meadows  in  his  obstetric  work,  second  edition, 
pp.  109-110. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  finger  passed  into  the  vagina  detects 
a  tumour  lying  behind  the  posterior  wall;  transferred 
to  the  rectum,  the  same  tumour  is  felt  more  or  less 
blocking  it  up.  The  os  is  found  upwards,  looking 
towards  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  if  one  can  trace 
the  uterus  from  cervix  to  fundus,  suspicion  will  be 
strengthened  and  confirmed.  It  is  known  from  retro- 
flexion by  the  canal  not  being  bent,  and  by  there  being 
no  fissure  between  the  cervix  and  the  tumour.  Then 
the  uterine  sound  in  a  nulliparous  case  will  aid  us. 
Introducing  the  catheter,  too,  will  help  in  cases  where 
there  is  great  distension  of  the  bladder,  for  the  dis- 
placement has  been  often  readily  rectified  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  bladder. 

Betroflexion. — In  this  condition  the  uterus  is  bent, 
retort-like,  upon  itself.  The  fundus  is  thrown  back, 
but  the  cervix,  owing  to  this  bend,  doei^  tlcAi  ^^yl^  ^ 


mical  cause,  viz.,  that  wiuie  tne  cervix 
attached  with  the  j)Osterior  and  infer 
bladder,  tlie  ])ody  of  the  uterus  is  u 
mobile.  If  pressure  or  force  is  exert< 
mobile  and  less  restmined  i)art,  it  topp 
overthrown,  while  the  cervix  remai 
When  atrophy  exists  at  the  point  of 
effect  of  it.  The  muscular  substance, 
by  Virchow,  wastes,  until  a  little  flab 
cellular  tissue  only  remains. 

464.  Anteyersion. — Here  the  fun 
forwards  against  the  symphysis  pubLs,  a 
there  be  much  flexion,  points  towai 
This  is  said  to  be  more  common  than  i 
we  have  not  found  it  so.  There  mi 
numerous  cases  of  moderate  antever 
few,  if  any,  troublesome  efiects  or  sym 
we  may  not  be  consulted  in  regard  to" 
also  a  physiological  curvature,  which 
reckoned  by  those  authors;  and  ant< 
viewed  as  an  increase  of  this  inclinati( 

Causes, — ^An  engorged  condition  of  i 
of  the  fundus,  due  to  chronic  metritis, 
course,  leading  to  retroversion  of  the  < 
rk4-.Tiai<  innlATif.  oxftrcise.  increase 
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and  pressing  on  it.  A  hard,  smooth,  and  rounded 
tumour  is  felt  through  the  anterior  vaginal  wall.  The 
use  of  the  uterine  sound  enables  us  to  tell  whether  this 
be  uterus  or  not  An  anteversion  has  led  to  the  im- 
pression that  stone  existed,  and  lithotomy  has  been 
needlessly  performed. 

465.  Symptoms  of  Versions  and  Flexions. 

Retroversion, — This  deviation  in  the  gravid  state 
produces  distressing  symptoms  soon,  the  uterus  being 
enlarged.  We  should  have  remarked  that  it  can  hardly 
occur  after  the  4th  month.  The  os  presses  on  the 
bladder,  and  the  fundus  does  the  same  on  the  rectum. 
Defsecation  and  micturition  are  thus  impeded.  In  the 
cases  which  we  have  met  with  during  the  earlier  months 
of  pregnancy,  and  where  there  was  no  flexion,  the 
bladder  symptoms  were  the  chief.  There  was  inconti- 
nence as  well  as  pain.  As  regards  the  symptoms  in 
the  unimpregnated  uterus,  there  has  been  much  earnest, 
if  not  acrimonious,  discussion.  Some  have  deemed 
them  mythical,  like  Ossian ;  others  have  pourtrayed 
them  as  gi-ave  and  distressing.  Doubtless,  they  are  not 
uniform.  In  some  cases,  the  deviation  kindles  symp- 
toms ;  in  others,  it  is  the  consequences  of  the  displace- 
ment that  originate  these  symptoms.  Many  complain 
of  back  pain,  of  dragging  in  the  loins  and  groins, 
costiveness,  tenesmus,  painful  micturition,  abdominal 
pain,  vomiting,  and  irritable  stomacL  When  there  is 
flexion,  the  internal  os  is  mechanically  contracted,  and 
also,  after  a  time,  pathologically,  for  although  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  uterus  attenuates  and  wastes,  the 
mucous  one  thickens,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  Another  result  of  flexion, 
when  it  is  continued  for  some  time,  is  congestion  of  the 
fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus.  From  this  condition 
again  spring  monorrhagia  and  hypertrophy  in  not  a 
few  cases.  We  believe  that  the  congestion  resulting 
from  the  misplacement  and  the  flexion  is  often  th^ 
cause  of  much  distress,  and  it  is  \ss5st^ 


constriction  by  the  thickening  of  the 
Sterility  is  also  a  common  consequen 

46 G.  In  Anieversioii  there  is  press 
part  of  the  bladder,  and  interference  ^ 
and  volume.  Thus  more  frequent  i 
polled.  Pain  arises  from  the  pressure 
is  not  80  frequently  caused,  for  it  is 
cases  that  an  anteversion  compresses 
bladder.  There  is  a  weight  over  t 
were,  and  the  woman  feels  it  mor 
stooping.  Uneasiness  may  be  felt  al 
the  OS  presses  much  upon  it,  or  \ 
defisBcation.  The  cervix,  however, 
rectal  evacuation  so  effectually  as 
retroverted  fundus. 

Treatment  of  Betroversion  and 
In  retroversion,  during  pregnancy, 
position  is  almost  enough  to  ensure  r 
common  obstetric  position  is  good, 
knees  with  the  nates  elevated  is  bet 
tages  of  this  posture  were  pointed 

IMlArion  Sims,  an  A-KIa  anrl  \»  nW-li  \r  rkKe 
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the  same  time,  if  need  be,  bearing  down  the  cervix 
sacrum-wards.  This  duplex  movement — bascvlaUion — 
will  rarely  be  found  to  fail.  When  the  uterus  is 
replaced,  the  next  indication  is  to  maintain  it  there 
until  it  goes  safely  above  the  brim;  for  up  to  the 
period  when  its  increased  bulk  renders  return  impos- 
sible, there  is  a  proneness  to  a  renewal  of  the  deviation 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

For  this  purpose — ^that  of  maintaining  normal  posi- 
tion— posture  again  will  sometimes  be  enough.  Lying 
on  the  belly  is  lauded  by  many,  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
the  most  favourable  posture;  but  as,  in  this  world, 
"nothing  is  constant  but  inconstant  change,"  your 
patient  will  soon  tire  of  lying  with  her  back  to  the  sky, 
and  go  to  one  or  other  side.  Not  much  matter,  for  this 
is  next  in  value  to  abdominal  recumbency.  It  is  as 
well,  in  addition,  and  indispensably  necessary  among 
those  prevented  from  lying  by  the  call  of  inexorable 
necessity,  to  plug  the  vagina  carefully  and  well.  Any 
soft  pessary  will  prove  an  effectual  prop — ^tow,  or  cotton, 
or  linen,  a  handkerchief,  or  a  neck-tie  in  a  push.  Soft, 
we  say,  because  it  is  ungainsayable  that  a  hard  article 
in  this  canal  only  conduces  to  the  relaxation  and 
enfeeblement  of  it ;  bad  practice,  because  undermining 
one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  organ  we  desire  to  prop. 
If  our  pessary  is  steeped  in  an  astringent  solution,  such 
as  of  tannin,  gr.  x.  to  the  oz.,  so  much  the  better,  for 
this  will  impart  tenseness  to  the  vaginal  walls,  and 
increase  the  vigour  of  this  inferior  support.  Tlds  firm- 
ness, however,  is  somewhat  temporary,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  more  permanent  tone.  The  latter 
is  best,  if  not  only  obtained  by  internal  remedies. 
And  how  vastly  important  is  it  to  attend  to  these,  if 
our  view  of  the  displacement  be  the  right  one  !  K  an 
over-distended  bladder,  resulting  from  carelessness,  or 
mental  absorption,  or  diffidence,  be  the  paramount 
cause,  then  physic  may  be  thrown  to  the  bats ;  but  if 
lax  supports  (coupled  with  a  large  '^Vna'^Xsi^  ^dq^ 


forms  of  pessaries,  and  interaal  anc 
reduce  the  size  of  the  uterus,  and  o 
its  induration.    If  the  displacemei 
iiig,  the  fundus  may  contract  adh< 
vaginal  pouch,  which  it  would  be  in 
to  break  up,  and  thus  treatment 
uterine  sound  tells  us  the  feasible  ai 
cases.    K  we  pass  it  into  the  utenu 
backwards),  and  then  cautiously  t^ 
axis,  so  that  its  concavity  is  then  ti 
ascertain  the  amenability  of  the  ca 
fiur.    K  it  is  easily  twisted  round, 
same  time  disappearing  from  the 
the  vagina,  the  case  looks  hopeful ; 
less  so;  if  not  at  all,  then  we  n 
impracticable. 

As  in  this  displacement  in  the  g 
recent  case  in  the  non-impregnated 
will  help  much.  The  sound  may  be 
2  or  3  days  to  straighten  a  little,  if 
reponement.  If  there  is  congestion 
it  is  better  to  dissrorcrft  and  snff^r 
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of  infusion  of  calumba — ^mix,  and  a  tablespoonful  twioe 
a-day.  Nothing  will  overcome  induration,  or  reduce 
hypertrophy,  better  than  iodine  and  bromine.  They 
will  make  any  one,  in  time,  a  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon,"  so  efficient  are  their  deobstruent  properties. 

468.  Leeching  the  womb  is  also  had  recourse  to. 
After  enlargement  has  been  reduced  and  induration 
overcome,  replacement  is  attempted.  There  are  some 
instruments  for  the  purpose,  but  none  so  useful  or  safe 
as  the  finger.  You  insert  it  into  the  rectum  or  vagina 
— ^the  former  being  best — and  bear  steadily  on  the 
fundus ;  at  the  same  time,  if  need  be,  retroverting  the 
cervix  with  a  finger  of  the  right  hand,  or  by  means  of 
the  soimd.  We  have  met  with  cases  where  the  os  was 
so  contracted  that  the  sound  would  not  enter ;  but  we 
succeeded  by  means  of  a  probe,  cautiously  introduced. 
The  bowels  and  bladder,  we  need  hardly  repeat,  demand 
previous  evacuation ;  and,  as  before  said,  the  best 
position  for  the  woman  ia  that  on  her  knees.  When 
we  have  dislodged  the  fundus  from  its  unnatural  bed, 
we  ought  to  enjoin  rest  on  the  belly  until  the  proper 
means  for  maintaining  it  in  its  new,  but  normal  and 
natural,  position  are  obtained.  When  the  congested 
condition  of  the  uterus  has  been  cured,  we  ought  to 
remark  that,  in  some  cases,  spontaneous  replacement 
has  come  about :  the  uterus  lightened,  has  been  reponed 
by  its  own  supports. 

We  have  now  to  observe,  that  many  cases  are  met 
with  where  the  womb  has  been  bent  on  itself  so  long 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  it  to  its  natural 
(long)  axis  before  attempting  to  replace  it.  And, 
indeed,  just  as  after  reduction  of  hypertrophy — the 
curing  of  inflammatory  conditions  —  the  organ  has 
become  normally  reinstated  by  its  own  attachments, 
so,  after  restoring  the  natural  curve  of  the  canal  of  the 
uterus,  a  spontaneous  restoration  results  in  some  cases. 

469.  How  to  Overoome  Flexion. — We  overcome 
flexion  by  means  of  tents,  bougjie^,  «3dA  VJ^a  >aX«cvsia 


first.  We  have  adopted  the  same 
It  is  preferable  to  trying  to  straigl: 
straight  boufjie  or  the  sound.  Th 
uterus  cannot  be  unbent  aiigenhli 
must  be  gradual.  Tents  of  tangle, 
Sloan,  of  Ayr,  are  now  much  er 
nection  with  the  use  of  tents, 
that  some  females  betray  an  ex 
of  them,  just  as  certain  males  tol 
badly.  We  think  that  this  is  ofU 
those  who  suffer  from  congestion  an 
the  uterus. 

Appliances  for  Maintaining  the 
These  are  almost  as  numerous  as  tl 
in  autumn  time.  What  is  the  me 
fusenessi  Partly  a  panting  after 
more  so,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
are  some  wombs  that  will  not  pre 
rained  buildings ;  with  them  all  kin( 
a  failure.  The  fundus  will  go  to  t 
whatever  treatment  one  may  follow 
as  bad  a  plight,  upon  the  bladdpr  if.  -a 
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beinache  todrgeboren.  (Is  this  evidence  of  ultrarcon- 
servatism  or  praiseworthy  caution?) 

470.  But  to  return:  Sir  James  Simpson  laid  stress 
on  maintenance  by  mechanical  means  after  reposition, 
and  he  at  one  time  employed  this  stem  pessary  largely. 
To  him  also  is  justly  due  the  credit  of  calling  particular 
attention  to  these  misplacements;  of  assigning  due 
importance  to  deviations  which  had  been  either  much 
overlooked  or  greatly  underrated.  We  shall  not 
minutely  describe  his  pessaries,  for  the  student  may 
see  them  at  pleasure  in  the  shops ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  chief  and  novel  feature  was  the  intra-uterine  stem. 
He  straightened  first  with  the  sound,  &c.,  and  then 
introduced  his  pessaiy.  Now,  was  this  method  of 
maintaining  position  useful  and  efficient  ?  There  are 
conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject.  Some  praise,  others 
denounce.  We  believe  the  truth  to  be  this,  that  in 
many  cases  much  good  was  done  by  means  of  them ; 
but  in  others,  no  libtle  evil.  It  maintained  the  uterus 
in  its  normal  site,  and,  after  withdrawal,  it  remained 
normal  in  many  cases ;  but  in  others,  back  it  came 
into  the  wretched  old  position.  But  could  it  not  have 
been  kept  permanently  in  ?  Scarcely.  There  are  some 
females  who  wear  it  uncomplainingly,  and  with  benefit, 
for  a  long  time ;  but  there  are  others  who  (like  Brunei 
with  the  half-sovereign  in  his  larjnix)  are  never  well 
until  the  foreign  article  is  out  again.  They  sufier  a 
deal  of  uterine  pain;  and  leucorrhoea  and  menorrhagia 
are  occasioned  also.  But  graver  results  than  these  have 
been  brought  about  by  it,  viz.,  metritis  and  peritonitis, 
ending  in  death.  At  other  times,  perforation  of  the 
womb,  with  a  similar  result,  has  happened.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  James  did  not  give  us 
his  experience  of  the  dangers  of  the  intra-uterine 
pessary. 

471.  Professor  Scanzoni  says,  in  a  note  attached  to 
Kiwisch's  work,  the  posthumous  edition  of  which  he 
edited,    that  the  observation  of  54  caaoa  ^^Tksi\. 


ment  of  any  chronic  uterine  affecti 
tion  of  caustic  to  any  ulceration  of 
with  the  endeavour  to  remove  the 
which  are  seldom  absent,  I  have 
satisGed  with  the  results  of  my  in 
at  the  time  when  I  allowed  myself 
the  application  of  a  variety  of  mecha 
This  18  well  worth  giving  earnest  h( 
does  from  one  of  8uch  enlarged  exp 

The  evils  springing  from  the  use 
pessary  were  often  due,  doubtless,  t 
to  ramain  too  long  in,  and  to  its 
inflammatory  conditions  existed, 
pennitted  to  remain  above  a  few  he 
removed  and  reapplied  for  a  little  Ic 
is  seen  how  the  patient  tolerates  it 
not  remain  in  during  the  menses. 

Dr  Hodge's  pessary  is  a  very  effic 
oases^  and  we  have  found  it  keep  u] 
It  is  composed  of  a  bar  of  metal,  b 
ahape  and  coated.  One  part  prea 
cervix,  and  the  rest  is  retained  h\ 
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the  troubles  of  introduction,  and  provided  it  did  not 
enkindle  the  intra-uterine  pessary  evils.  The  student 
will  find  it  described  and  figured  in  his  able  work  on 
"  Diseases  of  Women,"  p.  454,  2nd  edit. 

472.  The  following  are  the  cases  of  retroversion  in 
the  gravid  state  previously  referred  to : — 

Cases.— Case  I.,  8th  Feb.,  1864.— Called  to  see  Mrs 
S.,  Jordan  Lane,  Momingside,  said  to  be  suffering  from 
diificulty  and  pain  in  making  water.  On  arrival,  found 
that  she  had  suffered  more  or  less  for  several  days,  and 
had  failed  to  be  benefited  by  some  of  the  simple  and 
popular  diuretics,  such  as  the  acid  tartrate  of  potass 
and  spirits  of  nitre,  which  she  had  tried  of  her  own 
accord.  At  first  she  could  make  a  moderate  amount, 
but  now  not  more  than  a  few  drops  could  be  passed, 
and  that  with  effort  and  straining.  She  was  not  aware 
of  having  strained  in  any  way,  being  imaccustomed  to 
rough  work,  and  she  was  free  from  cough,  and  regular 
in  the  bowels.  Was  certain  that  her  symptoms — her 
difficulty  of  passing  urine — came  on  gradually,  and 
steadily  deepened.  She  thought  her  trouble  just  due 
to  her  being  "  in  the  family  way,"  for  on  former  occa- 
sions, about  the  same  period,  she  was  similarly  affected, 
though  not  to  so  serious  an  extent.  On  examination 
per  vaginam,  I  found  the  canal  somewhat  obstructed 
by  a  tumour,  which  was  also  easily  felt  per  rectum. 
Guiding  the  finger  up  towards  the  pubis,  the  os  was 
easily  recognised  lying  a  little  above  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  I  then  traced  the  uterus  along  the  cervix 
and  body,  and  of  course  deemed  the  case  quite  clear. 
Introduced  a  small  flexible  catheter  into  the  bladder, 
and  drew  off  a  very  large  quantity  of  urine,  much  to 
the  relief  of  patient.  The  uterus  did  not  "  bolt  up  " 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  but  the  merest  show 
of  pressure  on  the  fundus  reponed  it,  the  os  coming 
down  as  the  former  went  up.  Ordered  her  to  lie  in  bed. 

On  calling  the  following  day,  I  found  renewed  com- 
plaints of  difficulty  and  pain  in  passin^g  ^^^t^x^ 


,^JL^^M  v.a.xaa,i  Yvitu  iiucii,  a  couple  c 
being  required.    Enjoined  rest  for  a  d 

There  was  no  renewal  of  the  deviat 
went  to  the  full  time,  and  had  a  vei 
on  the  10th  of  July  (18G4). 

I  may  mention  that  Mrs  8.  is  one  o: 
patients  who  have  remarkably  speec 
children,  owing  to  superabundance  < 
coming  home  idmost  before  one,  howei 
may  hasten,  can  arrive  on  the  scene. 

Case  IL,  12th  July,  1865.— Called 
pregnant  for  the  fourth  time.  Wob 
pelvis,  of  pale  complexion  and  flabby 
suffered  for  a  day  or  two  from  pain 
.  bladder ;  urine  only  dribbled  away, 
but  without  any  relief, — ^nay,  apparen 
vation  of  the  distress.    Inquired  if 
exerting  in  any  way,  lifting  heavy  w< 
she  could  not  recollect  of  such.    .Aji  e: 
mediately  revealed  retroversion.  Th 
pressing  on  the  rectum,  and  the  os,  s 
rated,  bearing  on  the  bladder,  though 
flexion  existing  to  some  extent.  0 
catheter,  which  entered  easily,  a  good 
came  away,  but  not  so  mnoh  ««»  T  o^r^ 
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tlie  latter  was  not  carried  out.  There  was,  however, 
no  return.  Patient  went  to  full  time  without  further 
trouble,  and  was  delivered  on  4th  January,  1866,  the 
labour  being  easy  and  short  I  had  anticipated  this, 
and,  although  early  on  the  ground,  had  only  to  super- 
intend the  third  stage. 

473.  Sepa/ration  of  the  Recti  Muscles  of  the  Abdomen. 
— In  women  who  have  given  birth  to  a  number  of 
children,  with  lax  habit  and  deficient  muscular  tone, 
a  division  takes  place  between  the  edges  of  the  recti 
muscles  in  some  part  of  the  linea  alba,  owing  to 
mechanical  distension  during  pregnancy,  and  also  the 
straining — voluntary  efforts  of  labour.  It  is  usually 
detected  after  labour,  although  it  may  have  existed 
before  this  and  not  been  observed,  owing  to  the  enlarged 
uterus  filling  up  the  opening.  If  it  is  pretty  extensive, 
a  piece  of  gut  may  be  admitted  into  it,  and  give  rise 
to  a  gurgling  tumour  of  a  longitudinal  shape.  Some- 
times this  tumour  will  reach  from  the  pubis  to  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  being  at  the  same  time  several 
inches  wide  and  deep.  There  seems  to  be  little  pain 
attendant  on  this  separation,  only  some  uneasinesa 
The  edges  do  not  unite  again,  and  successive  preg- 
nancies may  serve  to  aggravate  it.  The  abdomen  must 
be  supported  by  a  properly-adjusted  bandage. 


CHAPTER  L. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MAMMA  :  MILK  FEYEB.  ' 

474.  This  is  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  after  de- 
livery. A  common  time  for  it  to  happen  is  from  a 
week  to  a  month  after  labour.  The  tubular  structure 
of  the  breast  is  iisually  attacked  before  the  areolar  tex- 
ture.   The  inflammation  may  or  may  not  oti.\a^^<^^ 


J  AAAj^i/ vr.ui.o.  —  j.vij^ui«,  suiiiu  tunes  S( 
the  uflection  ;  then  considerable  fever, 
ing  pain  in  the  breast,  increa^sed  on 
the  woman  is  slow  to  bear.  The 
through  to  the  back,  and  sometimes  to  1 
pulse  is  full,  hard,  and  quickened.  ' 
be  observed,  is  greatest  (and,  indeed,  ( 
severe)  when  the  glandular  structure  : 
inflammation.    When  it  begins  in,  c 
the  oeUular  texture,  it  is  less  acute, 
almost  absent.    In  this  latter  it  mor 
to  pus.    On  manipulating  the  breast, 
matous,  hard,  and,  it  may  be,  knotted; 
painful  enlargement  may  be  felt.  A 
may  not  be  discoloured,  but  by-and-by 
bluish-red  hue.    When  pus  forms,  th< 
bation  of  the  symptoms ;  the  breast 
fever  (milk)  increases. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  in  some 
there  being  rigors,  high  fever,  cephalal| 
the  limbs,  as  well  as  the  breast,  prev 
sleep.  The  woman  will  sometimes  <3 
condition  is  worse  than  that  of  labour  ii 
may  form  in  different  parts  of  the  b 
bad  cases,  where  the  woman  has  bepn  i 
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for  fear  of  the  pain  and  annoyance  it  causes,  especially 
if  the  nipple  be  excoriated.  A  sore  nipple  may  be 
often  justly  impeached  with  it,  for  this  reason-— even 
when  she  does  apply  the  child,  the  pain  is  sometimes  so 
severe  as  to  prevent  a  due  emptying  of  the  breast. 
The  congestion  often  attendant  on  the  secretion  of  the 
milk  may  also  help  to  obstruct  the  ducts.  Other 
causes  named  are  injuries,  mental  emotion,  and  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  the  nipple. 

Treatmenit. — Leeches  applied  early  check  the  in- 
flammation. On  removing  them,  promote  bleeding  by 
fomentations.  The  following  purgative  should  be  given 
also  early : — One-foui-th  of  a  grain  of  tartarated  anti- 
mony, and  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  6  or  8 
oz.  of  lukewarm  water.  Some  give  nauseating  doses  of 
antimony — one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  every  hour,  stop- 
ping short  of  emesis.  We  have  seen  a  case  fairly 
checked  by  one  emetic  dose  of  antimony.  The  milk 
should  be  extracted  from  the  breast  from  time  to  time, 
either  by  the  mouth  or  a  tube.  Poultices  of  flour 
bread,  with  a  little  palm  oil,  are  useful.  The  saline 
purgative,  with  antimony,  will  sometimes  check  the 
inflammation,  aided,  perhaps,  by  fomentation  with 
warm  vinegar,  or  a  warm  acetate  of  lead  lotion. 
When  pus  is  likely  to  form,  we  m\ist  encourage  it  by 
frequent  poultices.  A  useful  one  is  made  of  pulv.  lini, 
with  a  little  resinous  ointment  on  the  surface.  When 
pus  has  formed,  it  should  be  opened  early,  in  order  to 
avert  the  chance  of  burrowing,  and  production  of 
numerous  troublesome  sinuses.  If  the  abscess  be  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  breast,  siiperficial,  and  not  ex- 
citing mucJi  .pain,  there  need  not,  according  to  the  high 
advice  of  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  be  any  hurry  in 
incising.  Artificial  opening  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
better  than  spontaneous.  The  woman  is  often  so  worn 
out  and  irritable  with  the  pain,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
give  her  chloroform  before  using  the  abscess  knife. 
Occasionally  we  will  have  to  give  a  dxawi^u^  Qilm<;sr^^t^^ 


flammatory  stage.    A  broad  strip 
brought  from  the  axilla  downwarc 
inamma,  then  upwards  on  the  other 
clavicle.    Sinuses  must  be  o])ened. 
restorative  diet,  with  change  of  air,  i 
case  has  been  severe  and  protracted. 

476.  Excoriated  ITipples.— Whe: 
chapped,  peeled,  or  excoriated,  there 
pain.  It  may  only  be  a  very  small  c 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  female,  in 
applying  the  child.  Engorgement 
follows, .  and,  as  we  have  seen,  infla 
puration.  Truly,  here  a  small  spa 
kindled  a  great  fire  indirectly.  The  < 
begins  the  first  week. 

Causes. — Dryness  of  the  nipple,  a: 
the  child  in  sucking.  This  di^yness 
deficient  sebaceous  secretion,  or  to  it; 
by  the  child's  mouth.  It  is  supposed 
condition  of  the  infant's  mouth  may 
ailment,  but  we  suspect  that  the  aphi 
the  result  of  the  sore. 

Sometimes  there  are  numerous  < 
and  the  surrounding  skin  becomes  n 
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same  time)  wifch  an  ointment  made  as  follows: — 
Tannin^  gr.  xii;  borax,  gr.  xxx;  camphor  oint.,  an 
ounce.  We  prefer  that  to  spirits  and  water.  Too 
often  the  female  neglects  the  prophylactic  treatment, 
so  interwoven  with  the  human  character  is  the  pro- 
crastinating spirit.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  existing 
agony  alleviated;  but  to  anticipate  it,  and  provide 
against  it,  if  possible,  belongs  to  few.  The  injunction, 
"take  no  thought  for  to-morrow,"  is,  in  relation  to 
this,  extremely  well  obeyed. 

477.  For  the  sore — ^the  cracks  and  excoriation — 
many  applications  have  been  suggested.  We  shall 
detail  a  few  useful  ones — 1.  Extract  of  rhatany,  12 
grains;  cocoa  butter,  2  drachms;  mix.  2.  Argenti 
nitras,  8  grains;  aqua  rosse,  an  ounce;  mix.  Apply 
the  lotion  with  lint  or  a  brush  three  times  a-day.  3. 
Application  for  a  night  of  collodion  to  the  nipple. 

4.  Application  of  fine  gum  acacia  powder  all  over  the 
nipple  every  time  after  the  child  leaves*  it.  It  is 
applied  with  a  brush,  and  is  a  very  successful  plan. 

5.  Tannin,  4  grains;  borax,  30  grains;  glycerine,  an 
ounce.  6.  Wearing  of  leaden  or  boxwood  shields  for 
a  time.  A  nipple  ddeld,  with  a  soft,  clean  teat,  is  very 
useful.  The  child  may  suck  it,  and  thus  the  nipple  is 
protected,  and  gets  time  to  heal.  We  have  seen  them 
heal  in  a  few  days  when  thus  protected,  after  all  kinds 
of  lotions  had  failed.  The  gum  acacia  is  an  excellent  ap- 
plication, and  was  suggested  by  Dr  H.  M'Cormac,  of  Bel- 
fast, who  has  written  an  admirable  paper  on  mammary 
inflammation.  There  is  another  preparation  we  have 
used  successfully,  viz.,  the  following  ointment : — ^Tan- 
nin, 30  grains;  gum  acacia,  and  powder  of  borax,  of 
each,  40  grains;  camphor  oint.,  an  ounce;  mix.  Apply 
a  little  to  the  nipple  every  time  after  the  child  has  been 
at  it;  then  wash  l^e  nipple  with  warm  water  and  glyce- 
rine soap,  just  before  the  re-application  of  the  infant. 

The  student  should  master  the  therapeutics  of  exco- 
riated nipples  well,  for  he  will  esi»Qraai\/bT  ^ts^t 


comes  of  tight-Jacing — tight-lacing 
condemned,  were  tliere  space.  W 
draw  out  the  nipple  again  by  met 
or  gutta-percha  sucker.  Tliis  mi 
if  we  delay  the  secretion  of  milk 
distension,  and  increased  retraci 
Sometimes  a  child  of  6  or  9  mo 
the  view  of  drawing  it  out ;  at  o 
In  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Lorn 
are  nipple-women,  like  the  sch( 
whose  chief,  if  not  sole,  occupatio: 
nipples ;  that  is,  to  suck  them  oui 
place  at  the  bottom  of  a  fossa,  s 
reliefs — promontories  which  the 
grasp  and  hold  by.  Occasionally 
perhaps,  to  the  nipple  being  coi 
deficient.  K  a  decent  and  seizab 
duced  in  a  day  or  two,  let  nursing 
penievere  might  only  be  product] 
and,  mayhap,  afterwards  pus,  I 
the  milk,  and  yet  not  relieving  1 
desist  would  avoid  this,  for  seldoi 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

LABOUR  COMPLICATED  WITH  CABDIAC  DISEASE  AND 
EMBOLISM. 

479.  We  have  now  seen  several  cases  of  dyspnoea 
coming  on  during  labour,  and  preventing  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  second  stage,  and  yet  where  there  was 
no  suspicion  of  pre-existing  disease  of  the  heart,  or  of 
the  arterial  system.  In  one  case,  the  woman  became 
intensely  cyanotic,  and  the  dyspnoea  was  so  threatening 
that  we  had  to  deliver  at  once  by  version.  The  woman 
recovered  slowly.  We  were  called  to  see  a  somewhat 
similar  case  by  Dr  Messer,  of  Penicuick.  Here  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  effort  during  the  second 
stage.  Dyspnoea  set  in  before  the  termination  of  labour, 
and  the  woman  succumbed  10  hours  after,  also  from 
apnoea.  In  this  case  a  post-mortem  examination  showed 
disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  causing  some  constriction. 
The  left  auricle,  pulmonary  veins,  and  lungs  were  gorged 
with  blood.  Yet  in  this  instance,  the  woman  jogged 
on  well  enough  during  pregnancy,  and  complained  of 
no  breathlessness  of  an  unusual  kind.  It  was  only 
after  making  strong  respiratory  efforts  during  the  second 
stage  that  the  intense  dyspnoea  set  in,  continuing  until 
death.  We  have  met  with  just  another  instance,  where 
breathlessness  and  cyanosis  came  on  during  labour  to 
rather  an  alarming  extent,  but  passed  off  gradually  after 
delivery.  We  have  thought  that  this  might  have  been 
a  case  of  embolism— deposit  of  fibrine  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  perhaps,  or  coagula  in  the  heart.  It  is  now 
believed  that  these  deposits  may  be  disintegrated  and 
removed.  We  do  not  think  any  other  explanation  of 
this  latter  case  is  feasible,  or  that  otherwise  one  cowV^ 
account  for  the  intense  oppressloii  «Xk>\i\>>^<^  Osvc^'Oc^Ki 


is  to  expedite  delivery.  Tliis  mai 
version  or  the  forceps.  If  we  have  < 
ease,  valvular  incompetency,  &c., 
we  ought  to  lay  an  embargo  on 
Yoluntary  e£fort---during  labour.  I 
should  abbreviate  the  second  stage  I 
operative  procedure. 

480.  Syncope  during  Labour. — 
wliioh  occurs  during  the  earlier  pa 
gestation,  and  which  rarely  event 
seriouB,  if  the  heart  is  sound,  but,  < 
readily  amenable  to  moderate  stimidi 
that  h^pens  sometimes  during  pat 
independent  of  flooding,  or  any  injui 
CKgans ;  and  this  is  equally  remedia 
when  the  heart  is  free  from  oiganic  * 
oachectio,  nervous,  and  hysterical  feo 
mon  and  ready  subjects  of  it,  and  it 
under  antispasmodics  and  stimuli 
whisky,  or  brandy,  with  cold  water  f 

481.  Sndden  Dioath.— In  additio 
remediable  syncope,  we  have  one  nnU 
occssunuJly  meet  with  such  cases, 
liaye  progressed  naturallv  and  termii 
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in  some  of  these  cases  of  sudden  death,  nothing  to 
account  for  the  fatal  result  has  been  detected  on  making 
an  examination  of  the  body.  Extreme  flacddity  of  the 
heart,  and  emptiness  of  its  cavities,  are  the  only  con- 
ditions usually  discovered.  As  many  of  these  cases, 
then,  happen  without  our  being  able  to  detect  any 
cardiac  disease,  it  is  common  to  obJI  them  examples  of 
cardiac  paralysis.  Professor  Christison  has  described 
something  similar,  where  the  patient  faints,  and  expires 
either  immediately  or  not  long  aftei-wards.  He  calls  it 
"  idiopathic  asphyxia." 

Some  of  these  instances  of  alarmingly  sudden 
death  in  child-bed  are,  however,  due  simply  to  fatty 
heart.  My  friend,  Dr  William  Ziegler,  has  given  a 
graphic  description  of  one  of  these  in  the  "  Ed.  Med. 
Joum."  for  April  1864.  He  was  attending  a  lady  in 
her  9th  labour,  when,  "  during  a  pain,  accompanied  by 
strong  voluntary  effort,  she  fell  back  unconscious  on 
the  pillow,  and  suddenly  expired."  In  this  case  exten- 
sive fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  was  found. 

Sir  James  Simpson  believed,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
correctly,  that  not  a  few  of  these  sudden  deaths  were 
due  to  embolism.  A  fibrinous  plug  from  one  of  the 
larger  uterine  veins  is  borne  along  by  the  current  of 
the  circulation  till  it  becomes  arrested  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  thus  leads  to  a  fatal  result.  There  is  no 
other  explanation  of  those  cases  where  no  cardiac  disease 
exists,  and  where  there  has  been  no  flooding,  savitig  the 
other  one  to  which  we  have  referred,  viz.,  paralysis  of 
the  heart. 

Another  theory  of  the  cause  of  death  may  be  briefly 
noticed ;  it  was  broached  by  Legallois,  about  40  years 
ago.  He  thought  that  sudden  death  was  sometimes 
produced  by  the  admission  of  air  into  the  current 
of  blood  by  the  uterine  veins  and  vena  cava.  Dr 
Rose  Cormack  ("  London  Joum.  of  Med.,"  voL  iL,  p. 
941)  took  up  the  subject,  and  gathered  some  cases  where 
air-bubbles  were  found  in  the  veYDR  wcA\i^T\». 


uiiutuess  comes  on  after  labour,  ai 
yet  where  the  result  is  not  so  sudde: 
for  remedies.  The  pulse  flags,  tli 
there  is  a  cadaverous  aspect,  restless 
woman  answers  only  by  moans.  By 
strikes  her  across  the  chest,  and  she  s 

482.  Numerous  examples  are  oi 
death  has  resulted  from  organic  di 
or  from  fibrinous  coagula.  Dr  Mei^ 
and  that  where  there  was  a  good  de 
remainder  was  more  likely  to  I 
This,  we  may  remark,  is  also  favc 
cardiac  action,  and  a  high  temperati 

Treatment. — Of  course,  when  dea 
nothing  can  be  done;  but  in  those  c 
Dr  Ramsbotham,  time  is  given  for  si 
should  be  lost  in  administering  amm 
champagne,  <fec.,  cold  affusion,  galvai 
inferior  extaremities,  mustard  over  the 
The  recumbent  position,  with  the  h 
maintained.  If  we  suspect-ed  orgai 
heart,  or  were  aware  of  it  prior  to  labo 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

483.  We  now  approach  a  subject  which  can,  perhaps, 
be  rivalled  by  no  other  in  obstetrics  in  regsurd  to  the 
discrepancy  of  opinion  which  it  has  engendered — ^viz., 
puerperal  fever.  It  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  disastrous  of  puerperal  maladies, 
often  sweeping  off  women  in  herds,  and  baffling  all 
the  means  and  remedies  of  the  -physician.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  disorder  (as  well  as  a  fatal  one),  having  been 
described  both  by  Hippocrates  and  Avicenna.  It  is 
a  hydra-headed  disease  also,  not  always  presenting 
the  same  phases ;  sometimes  appearing  sporadically,  at 
other  times  prevailing  as  an  epidemic ;  at  one  time 
mild,  at  another  virulent ;  now  sthenic,  again  adynamic. 
This  diverse  character,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  differing 
post-mortem  changes  having  been  observed,  has  led  to 
its  being  baptized  by  various  names,  such  as  puerperal 
fever,  peritoneal  fever,  peritonitis,  metro-peritonitis, 
metritis  puerperalis,  child-bed  fever,  morbus  puerpe- 
rarum,  and  uterine  phlebitis.  When  it  appears  epide- 
mically it  is  usually  fearfully  fatal,  few,  indeed, 
escaping  its  poisoned  darts.  There  have  been  epidemics 
of  it  (for  instance,  in  Paris,  1746),  where  aJmost  all 
who  were  seized  perished.    In    our  o^nv  TOXciaKQk&sr 


 ,  w..»|rjLv/j  v*^  lAj  cure  1116 

recent  tim(*s,  it  lias  decimated  our 
its  ten'ific  ravages  into  private  pra< 
insr  on  tlie  causes  of  tliis  nialad^ 
bearing  on  these,  its  strong  prec 
hospitals,  or  rather,  we  should  say. 
it  has  to  develop  in  these  institu 
first.    M.  Husson  says,  in  regar 
which  is  placed  in  an  airy  situat 
lated,  and  scrupulously  managed, 
all  lihe  combined  efforts  of  the  ad 
the  chiefs  of  the  sanitary  service,  1 
the  scourge  of  puerperal  contagion, 
tive  is  the  instant  evacuation  of  th« 
484.  Trousseau  remarks,  in  reg 
hospital  of  improved  construction, 
a  rate  of  mortality  so  enormous  i 
type  for  the  whole  coimtry,  out  of  t 
taking  place  annually,  there  would 
and  fVuice  would  be  a  desert  in  le 
tiuy."    Dr  Hardy  states  that,  in  tl 
instance  of  version  practised  in  tl 
Louis  was  followed  bv  fo+oi  *v>^* — 
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tality  has  always  been  greater  than  that  of  private 
practice,  and  many  of  them  have  had  to  be  closed  from 
time  to  time. 

Dr  Matthews  Duncan  has  recently  published  a  work 
("  Mortality  of  Child-bed  and  Maternity  Hospitals," 
1870),  wherein  he  comes  to  the  rescue  of  maternity 
institutions,  which  he  thinks  have  been  unfairly 
attacked  and  misrepresented.  Dr  E.  Kennedy  had 
previously  published  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  generation  of  puerperal 
metria  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  aggregation  of 
lying-in  women.  The  Doctor  made  his  deductions 
from  tables  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital.  Singu- 
larly, Dr  Duncan  deduces  from  the  same  tables  diar 
metrically  opposite  conclusions.  "  He  says  that  the 
mortality  of  that  hospital  does  not  increase  with  the 
increased  number  of  the  inmates — does  not  rise  with 
the  aggregation.  The  mortality  is  neither  in  the 
direct  nor  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  aggregation," 
When  two  gentlemen  look  at  the  same  picture,  and 
one  of  them  calls  it  black,  and  the  other  white,  there 
must  be  a  visual  film  somewhere  ;  or,  further,  this 
deducing  of  antipodean  conclusions  from  the  precise 
same  tables  preaches  a  certain  doctrine  —  viz.,  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  statistics,  or,  if  not  that,  their 
thoroughly  plastic  character.  Dr  Duncan,  in  our 
humble  estimation,  has  done  a  good  turn  in  this  work, 
in  showing  that  maternity  hospitals  are  not  so  black 
as  they  have  been  painted,  that  is,  those  of  them  which 
have  been  fairly  managed ;  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
not  do  to  deny  that  puerperal  metria  increases  with 
the  aggregation  of  labour  cases. 

485.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  maternity 
hospitals  in  all  countries  have,  from  time  to  time,  had 
their  door-key  turned :  evacuation  has  been  the  only 
preventive  of  decimation;  indeed,  it  has  sometimes 
only  followed  in  its  appalling  wake.  This  clearing 
out  of  the  maternities,  too,  has  been  o&xxs.  "^s^m^sss^iSiiM^ 


 .xc*»c  mipeiied  us  to  a  sub; 

ment  of  the  doctrine.    It  cannot 
versally  conceded — that  the  lying- 
susceptible  to  the  invasion  of  bloo 
in  hospital,  the  chances  of  being  i 
much  greater  than  those  in  priA 
unless  a  maternity  be  conducted  i 
tioe,  with  numerous  well  ventilat* 
single  patient  in  each.    We  thin 
to  enable  one  to  arrive  at  a  satu 
to  take  a  large  domiciliary  practia 
managed  by  men  of  a  fair  knowl 
ment,  and  one  or  more  matemit 
ministered  in  a  fair  way  as  regard 
ventilation,  &c.    A  quarter  of  a  c< 
an  hospital  of  this  kind,  and  of  a  L 
enable  us  to  make  deductions  on 
Several  striking  facts  in  this  conno 
had  we  space.    Here  is  one.  Di 
Dublin,  conducted  a  large  obsteti 
wards  of  forty  years,  attending  dui 
4000  cases ;  yet  he  had  not  half-a-< 
the  wholft  TTT... . 
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enteric  fever  cases  after  death,  we  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  meet  with  tolerably  uniform  appearances — ^we  will 
have  the  ulceration  of  the  glanduUB  offmincUaSj  &c, ;  but 
here  it  is  sometimes  metritis,  and  at  other  times  peri< 
tonitis,  now  phlebitis,  and,  again  simply  an  offensive 
effusion  into  the  serous  cavities.  This  want  of  a  uni- 
form character  of  the  morbid  appearances  has  led  to 
a  different  way  of  designating  it  by  different  authors ; 
nay,  has  led  some  to  view  it  more  as  a  local  disease,  in 
the  first  instance,  than  as  a  constitutional  malady.  It 
has  been  viewed  by  different  authors,  as  follows : — 

1.  Uterine  inflammation  of  an  erysipelatous  nature. 

2.  Erysipelatous  peritonitis. 

3.  Peritonitis. 

4.  Fever  of  a  peculiar  nature. 

5.  Disorder  of  a  putrid  character. 

6.  Abdominal  inflammation. 

7.  Omental  inflammation. 

487  Dr  Robert  Lee,  who  has  written  ably  on  this 
subject,  and  pubUshed  numerous  tables  of  the  morbid 
appearances,  <&c.,  does  not  deem  this  disorder  a  specific 
fever,  but  has  been  led,  from  his  own  dissections  and 
those  of  M'Intosh  and  Campbell,  of  this  city  (the  latter 
of  whom  published  an  account  of  the  Edinburgh  epi- 
demic of  1821-22),  and  others,  to  view  it  as  uterine 
inflammation.  That  is  an  opinion  also  sanctioned  by 
other  great  names,  and,  certainly,  it  does  not  want  the 
character  of  plausibility.  Extensive  local  lesions  are 
usually  found,  but,  then,  these  may  be  effects,  and  not 
causes.  They  are  all  the  more  likely  to  be  so,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  seeing  that  the  disease  has  often  arisen 
when  the  labour  has  been  natural  and  easy,  and  no 
injury  could  have  been  inflicted  on  the  uterus  or  its 
appendages.  Another  argument  against  this  view,  and 
in  favour  of  its  specific  and  idiopathic  character,  is 
this,  that  the  malady  is  extremely  contagious.  Few 
who  have  dealt  with  it  will  deny  this.  Aocics^V^ss^a^ 


 .M.y — xxxiiuiiiuiauon  ot  t 

l)endages, — then  what  of  the  otl 
remote  paiis  of  the  body  pointei 
logists,  the  alterations  in  the  1: 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  joints, 
these  are  secondary,  may  not  the 
Further,  it  is  believed  ^lat  this  f 
exposure  to  typhus  fever,  or  eve 
proper  way  to  view  this  disease,  tl 
look  upon  it  as  a  zymotic  influence,  < 
prone  to  invade  the  puerperal  sta 
andy  as  a  rule,  inflammation  of  th 
neum,  or  some  of  the  neighbouring 
varies  in  its  character  in  different 
being  Bpasmodic,  at  other  times  epi 
it  is  highly  inflammatory,  at  anoth 
nature.    The  season  of  the  year 
prevalent  and  virulent  in  this  cit} 
and  district^  was  the  end  of  winter 
of  spring ;  and  this  is  true  of  the 
Oontiiient  also. 

488.  Scanzoni  believes  the  main 
to  be  an  altPtrpA  o«*i  ^^^^^  ^ 
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prey  to  zymotic  influences.  Her  blood  is  altered — it 
is  viewed  by  many  as  inflammatory — and  pregnancy 
itself  has  been  deemed  a  cachexy.  Thus  the  woman, 
when  seized,  rarely  recovers.  Witness  an  attack  of 
scarlatina.  The  puerperal  blood  then  seems  not  only 
a  welcome  soil  to  the  zymotic  poisons,  but  one  ofiering 
feeble  resistance  to  their  virulence. 

A  very  good  division  of  the  causes  of  puerperal  fever 
has  been  made  by  Dr  Barnes  Lancet,"  Feb.  11, 
1865),  and  with  that  we  shall  conclude  this  part  of 
our  deeply  interesting  subject.  He  divides  them  as 
follows  : — 

1.  External  causes,  or  those  agencies  which,  taking 
their  rise  in  conditions  foreign  to  the  patient  hei-self, 
have  to  be  brought  to  her  while  she  is  in  a  state  of 
susceptibility  to  their  influence,  in  order  that  puerperal 
fever  may  be  produced.    These  are  heterogenetic. 

2.  Internal  causes,  or  those  which  take  their  rise  in 
conditions  proper  to  the  patient  herself,  there  being  no 
contamination  from  without.  The  poison,  which  fer^ 
ments  into  fever,  is  generated  within  die  patient.  These 
are  autogenetic. 

Dr  Barnes  views  the  disorder  as  arising  from  a 
specific  poison,  you  see,  which  may  be  engendered 
within  the  woman,  or  carried  to  her  from  another 
infected  source. 

489.  There  is  a  very  valuable  paper  in  connection 
with  this  subject  by  my  friend,  Dr  Hicks,  in  the  12th 
volume  of  the  "  London  Obstetrical  Society  Transac- 
tions" for  1870.  Dr  Hicks  rejects  the  old  classifica- 
tion, which  was  according  to  the  symptoms,  and 
substitutes  that  of  the  causes,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
discovered.  He  deals  with  89  cases,  and  divides  these 
into  two  groups,  as  follows : — Group  I.,  having  an  ascer- 
tained or  probable  cause.  Group  II.,  cause  uncertain. 
Then  group  I.  is  divided  into  the  following  classes: —  . 
Class  1,  Scarlatina,  37 ;  (A.)  with  the  usual  rash,  20  ; 
(B.)  without  rash,  17,  15  of  whom  bsA  ^ri^sf^ji^s^i;:^ 


cause  uncertain — total,  21.  (A. 
before  or  during  labour,  4  ;  (B.) 
about  the  third  or  fifth  day,  17. 

This  paper  tells  a  very  strikin* 
It  shows  how  important  a  factor  h 
and  that  no  form  of  it  works  d 
scarlatina.    Erysipelas  plays  a  pa 
in  a  much  smaller  number  of  casi 
is,  however,  in  our  estimation,  a  i 
of  this  fever  than  would  appear 
Dr  Hicks.    The  continued  fevers 
limited  extent  here.    Above  all, . 
fest  how  much  more  prevalent  a 
than  the  autogenetic  or  subject 
malady. 

490.  Connection  between  Fu 
Bearlatina,  Erysipelas,  and  Ty; 

few  authors  have  contended  for  1 
maladies ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
a  common  influence,  or  zymotic  poi 
tinal,  or  the  erysipelatous  virus,  i 
which  we  are  considering.  Ther 
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by  infection,  carried  from  a  patient  afflicted  with  erysipe- 
las, and  from  others  labouring  under  typhus  fever.  We 
are  always  careful  to  clean  and  disinfect  our  hands,  kc., 
after  attending  a  patient  with  this  latter  disease  before 
we  visit  our  puerperal  women.  In  regard  to  typhus, 
the  following  has  frequently  been  observed.  A  doctor 
attends  a  case  of  typhus,  and  afterwards  visits  his 
lying-in  patients.  Well,  all  these  latter  have  been 
known  to  become  thereafter  seized  with  puerperal 
fever,  though  living  in  different  and  remote  parts  of 
the  same  town,  and  when  the  patients  of  other  prac- 
titioners were  exempt.  These  are  striking  facts,  and 
speak  volumes  in  favour  of  a  similar  specific,  zymotic 
poison.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  autogenetic  cases,  mostly  traumatic,  some 
injury  to  the  uterus  or  other  parts  having  enkindled 
inflammation  and  fever. 

HelcUion  to  Surgical  Fever.  —  Sir  James  Simpson 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  close  analogy  between 
certain  varieties  of  this  fever  and  that  occurring  at 
times  after  surgical  operations.  Some  of  the  lesions 
found  in  pyaemia  are  similar. 

491.  Symptoms  of  the  Malignant — ^Adynamic— 
•Form  of  Puerperal  Fever. — As  the  parts  secondarily 
affected  in  this  disorder  differ,  so  do  the  symptoms.  In 
this  variety,  which  has  often  appeared  epidemically,  the 
effects  are  frequently  intensely  virulent.  Sometimes  it 
has  attacked  the  lying-in  woman  during  gestation,  at 
other  times  during  labour,  or  more  commonly  from  seve- 
ral hours  to  two  or  three  days  after  delivery.  In  bad 
cases  the  pulse  soon  becomes  extremely  feeble,  and  very 
rapid  (130  or  more),  and  delirium  sets  in  early.  There 
is  often  little  pain,  but  great  depression,  anxiety,  de- 
spondency, and  apathy;  sickness  and  vomiting  of  dark 
coffee-ground  material.  The  countenance  is  of  a  pallid 
or  dusky  hue,  and  sunken,  and  there  is  a  dark  circle 
around  the  eyes.  A  clammy,  offensive  perspiration 
covers  the  skin,  and  sometimes,  but  Tkot  ^^^s^^^^c^ 


%viLii  wnere  the  initiatory  sign  is  ; 

ning,  perhaps,  on  the  second  or  tl 

increased  t€m})erature  of  the  skin 

Sweating  is  profuse,  but  tliere  is 

weakness.    The  tongue  is  dry  anc 

unquenchable  thirst.    The  pulse 

so  feeble,  and  the  breath  has  tl 

odour.    It  may  be  remarked  that 

times  clean.    There  is  occasionall; 

lochial  discharge,  but  not  always. 

and  diarrhoea.    The  abdominal 

constant,  but  recurring,  and  gra 

Sweating  is  a  common  characteiisti 

very  profuse,  but  does  not  redu( 

abdominal  swelling,  due  to  the  sec 

lining  membrane,  is  often  immense 

full  pregnancy,  and  distressing  the 

same  time  impeding  respiration  s 

Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  are  com 

The  exhaustion  may  deepen,  and  cs 

preceded,  perhaps,  by  low  delirium 

sometimes  hastened  by  pleuritic  or 
Tin  
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peritoneal  cavity,  and  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  Oan- 
grene  of  the  lungs,  and  a  friable  condition  of  the  uterus, 
ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  have  also  been 
seen.  In  reference  to  the  chemical  changes  of  the  blood, 
Yogel  says  that  it  contains  some  carbonate  and  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  lactic  acid,  and  that  the  glo< 
bules  do  not  redden  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Respira- 
tion is  thus  iuiperfect.  The  globules  are  partly  decom- 
posed and  dissolved  in  the  serum. 

492.  Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  low  puerperal 
fever  is  not  an  assuring  page  in  the  annals  of  obstetrics; 
still,  good  is  done  by  remedies  at  times.  There  is  a 
great  sinking  and  deprivation  of  vital  energy,  and 
what  will  best  maintain  the  flagging  powers  is  best. 
The  bleeding  recommended  by  Gordon  and  Campbell, 
and  others  of  half-a-century  ago  (men  who,  doubtless, 
took  their  cue  from  the  worthies  of  olden  and  later  times, 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  Sydenham  and  Cullen,&c.,  &c.), 
will  not  answer  here.  We  believe  with  Dr  John 
Clarke  that  it  will  hasten  death.  Salvation  can  come 
only  of  careful  stimulation.  There  is  no  better  drug 
in  this  line  than  the  aromatic  spiiits  of  ammonia.  It 
should  be  given  every  hour  in  15-minim  doses ;  mode- 
rate quantities  of  wine,  and  extract  of  meat.  Is  opium 
admissible?  Small  and  stimulating  doses  of  opium, 
along  with  wine,  especially  if  there  is  much  abdominal 
pain,  are  useful.  If  there  is  no  peritonitis,  there  is  no 
need  for  it.  When  it  is  indicated,  it  should  be  given 
in  ^-grain  doses  every  hour.  Injections  of  castor-oil 
and  turpentine  are  highly  recommended.  Over  the 
abdomen  some  have  painted  iodine,  others  have  blis- 
tered, or  applied  turpentine,  or  hot  fomentations. 
Large,  broad,  but  not  very  heavy  poultices,  often 
renewed,  have  relieved  a  little.  If  there  is  diarrhoea, 
it  is  not  to  be  arrested.  Quinine  is  viewed  as  of  vast 
benefit  by  some;  they  push  it  on  to  large  doses,  believ- 
ing that  good  is  done  when  its  physiological  effects  are 
developed  Mercury — calomel,  that  \a  \»  wj^  «si^^ 


proviiilod  so  often,  tli:il  is  to  say,  les 
iKfuui  liavi*  lu'cu  witiM'ssotl  so  fViMjiu': 
with  it,  tliat  many  l>eli<*v'e(l  ilw  disvM' 
In  addition  to  zymotic  inlliK'nor,  i 
Rudden  chills,  or  a  scv<>ro  labour,  or 
uterine  disease.  Tn  many  cas(^s,  as  I 
has  set  in  after  the  easiest  and  most 
The  seizure  may  begin  before  deliver 
after  this,  at  a  ix)iio<l  ninging  fron 
Rigors  and  a  rapid  incroase  of  the 
pain,  are  the  initiatory  features.  ' 
up  rapidly  to  130,  or  even  150;  tl 
tiret  a  little  soreness  over  the  lowe: 
men,  then  extending  its  area,  and  bee 
belly  enlarges,  and  excruciating  paii 
the  slightest  pimsure  over  it.  T 
nausea^  loaded  tongue,  thirst.  The 
it  is  often  dry  and  I'ed  in  the  ccntn 
edge.  The  countenance  is  pallid,  the 
and  there  is  a  dark  circle  around  tl 
peraturo  of  the  skin  incmises  at  fi 
what  subsides.  The  breathing  is  hu 
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variety,  however.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  abdo- 
miual  pain  is  so  agonizing  that  the  weight  of  a  feather 
can  scarcelj  be  borne.  Now  the  female  lies  on  her 
back,  with  the  knees  drawn  np,  to  avoid  the  tension  of 
the  parietes,  and  increase  of  the  pain. 

494.  The  uterus  may  now  be  detected  through  the 
abdominal  wall  as  enlarged,  and  somewhat  above  the 
brim.  The  abdomen  expands  immensely  from  flatus, 
and  later  from  effusion.  The  milk  is  oftener  suppressed 
than  the  lochial  discharge.  Vomiting  may  persist  a 
good  deal,  at  first  of  the  stomachic  juices,  then  of  bile, 
lastly,  coffee-ground  mixture.  Diarrhoea  sets  in  some- 
times, and  would  seem  to  be  beneficial  in  some  in- 
stances, and  the  reverse  in  others.  The  stools  are 
dark  and  offensive.  The  urine,  which  is  scanty,  soon 
deposits  a  brown  sediment.  Delirium  is  not  often 
present,  and  the  patient  retains  consciousness  and  sen- 
sibility to  the  last,  as  a  rule.  When  death  threatens, 
a  cold  and  clammy  perspiration  breaks  forth  (different 
from  the  gentle  diaphoresis  marking  the  crisis  some- 
times), and  there  is  a  hectic  flush  on  the  cheeks.  The 
breathing  gets  more  and  more  hurried,  and  there  is 
increased  action  of  the  heart.  The  extremities  become 
cold,  the  pulse  disappears  from  the  wnst,  and  death, 
ends  the  painful  scene.  Death  usually  occurs  from  the 
4th  to  the  10th  day.  The  5th  is  a  common  time. 
Those  who  wish  to  go  more  largely  into  this  subject, 
would  do  well  to  look  into  Dr  W.  Campbell's  book 
and  the  little  treatise  of  Dr  Alex.  Gordon,  of  Aber- 
deen; lastly,  but  not  least,  the  work  of  Dr  Robert  Lee. 

Morbid  Appearances. — If  we  examine  the  tables  of 
Dr  Robert  Lee,  and  the  cases  recorded  by  Drs  W. 
Campbell  and  A.  Gordon,  we  will  find  considerable  dif- 
ferences, as  regards  post-mortem  appearances,  in  diffe- 
rent instances.  Sometimes  the  uterus  exhibits  the 
results  of  severe  inflammation,  at  other  times  it  is  the 
peritoneum.  Lymph  is  extensively  thrown  out,  and 
pus,  and  dark-coloured  serum  is  found  in  the  ^t:\^T^<^ 


 *wv.j-iv;v4.  aim  iriiiuj 

or  even  gangi-enous.    Pus  is  four 
lections  of  pus  have  been  found  : 
a  case  litis  proved  speedily  fatal, 
lynipli  coats  the  various  organs  ii 
prolonged,  there  is  usually  more  \ 
remote  parts  suffer.    The  intestin 
terribly  distended  with  gas;  and 
covered  with  lymph.  Sometimes 
sive  glueing  together  of  the  abdoi 
intestines,  uterus,  and  omentum. 

495.  Diagnosis. — The  student, 
obstetric  practice  (as  we  have  often  « 
to  think  he  has  met  with  a  case  of  ] 
patient  is  only  suffering  from  after-] 
and  in  some  cases  this  is  not  to  be 
differentiating  marks  may,  therefor 

PiRITONinS. 

1.  Pain  begins  in  a  day  or  1.  Be 
two— 2nd  OP  Srd  day  is  a  com-  very,  a 
mon  time — that  is,  the  time  day  or  t 
when  the  after-pains  are  sub- 
dued or  oeasiDg. 

2.  Uterine  contractions  nro  on. 
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Weid,  or  ephemeral  fever,  may  mislead  at  times.  Here 
the  rigors  are  much  more  intense,  and  a  profuse  per- 
spiration following  causes  an  abatement  of  the  symp- 
toms. This  fever  is  of  shorter  duration,  too,  and  the 
breasts  do  not  become  flaccid. 

From  metritis  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more  acute 
pain  on  pressure;  that  is  to  say,  in  peritonitis  the 
pressure  of  the  bed-clothes,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot 
be  borne,  whereas  in  the  other  disorder  pressure  can  be 
tolerated  until  we  go  deep  enough  to  touch  the  uterus. 

496.  Treatment  —  The  ti-eatment  of  this  malady 
must  not  be  of  a  routine  character;  it  ought  to  be 
shaped  or  adapted  to  the  particular  type.  We  may 
have  one  remedy  for  intermittent  fever  (viz.,  quinine), 
and  one  for  gout  (viz.,  colchicum) ;  but  alas  !  for  this 
grave  disorder  there  is  no  such  reliable  specific.  When 
we  look  back  fifty  years  to  the  epidemics  which  pre- 
vailed in  different  parts  of  this  country,  we  find  that 
the  treatment  consisted  mainly  of  two  remedies,  viz., 
profuse  bleeding,  and  no  less  liberal  purgation ;  it  was 
nothing  if  not  freely  antiphlogistic.  Thus  it  was  com- 
bated by  the  Gordons  and  the  Campbells,  the  Arm- 
strongs and  the  Heys.  24  or  40  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  patient  was 
sent  to  stool  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  a  Hamil- 
ton of  strong  cathartic  memory.  Now,  we  shall  not 
condemn  these  gentlemen  for  so  doing,  for  they  appear 
to  have  saved  many  patients  by  this  method  of  treat- 
ment ;  and,  besides,  the  fever  they  had  to  deal  with 
was  of  a  highly  inflammatory  character,  there  being  a 
full,  a  firm,  corded  pulse  as  a  rule.  We  do  certainly 
believe  that  these  worthies,  who  toiled  away  in  the 
middle  of  epidemics  of  this  disease  in  the  early  quarter 
of  this  century,  did  right  by  thus  bleeding ;  and  that 
had  a  Bennett  arrived  amongst  them  it  would  have 
been  a  positive  misfortune.  We  say  this  without  detract- 
ing from  this  eminent  author,  who  has  done  a  useful 
work.    A  hot  fire  raged  ;  by  pble\K>Uyai^  ^iJck'e^  tOsJ^sr^ 


 ^  *•  |rciicuiiitiii  unmistakably. 

houra  elapse,  the  time  for  bleedin, 
ilraw  the  blood  1  Twelve  to  sixi 
the  lancet,  and  three  or  four  c 
abdomen.  When  these  tumble  < 
fomentations  are  to  be  applied, 
not  very  strong,  the  lancet  might 
leeches  only  applied ;  but  these  ai 
We  believe  that  now-ardays  we 
abstaining  from  bleedings  too  often 

Our  worthy  sires  bled  ratht 
And  now  we  let  the  lancet 
But  if  to  one  extreme  they 
Have  we  not  to  the  other  g 

Mayhap  we  have,  and  thereby  not 
digger  so  often  as  we  might  have  d 
497.  While  moderate  bleeding 
tably  curative  here,  it  is  widely  ag 
gativea  are  also  an  important  ren 
others  had  much  faith  in  them.  Ai 
of  recovery  (in  addition  to  a  slo 
relief  of  the  pain,  subsidence  of  abd< 
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Opium, — If  camphor  was  made  for  women,  opium 
was  surely  manufactured  for  peritonitis.  Distinguished 
names  endorse  its  magical  power  here.  It  should  be 
given  early,  and  in  large  doses,  one  grain  every  hour. 
There  is  a  dispute  whether  mercury— calomel,  that  is 
to  say — or  opium  does  the  most  good.  They  were  often 
given  together,  and  then,  of  course,  one  could  not  say 
what  credit  was  due  to  the  one  and  what  to  the  other. 
We  have  used  opium  by  itself,  and  found  much  good 
result  in  peritonitis,  showing  that  it  can  achieve  much 
siugle-handed.  We  would  place  it  above  the  calomel. 
The  latter,  however,  has  also  its  fit  place.  It  will  not 
give  the  bowel  repose,  nor  therefore  the  peritoneum, 
like  opium ;  neither  will  it  palliate  the  agonizing  pain ; 
but  it  helps  to  arrest  inflammatory  effusion.  We 
would  give  4  grains  three  times  a-day,  watching  its 
effects  (physiological),  and  combining  it  with  a  little 
opium,  just  to  prevent  it  draining  away  by  the  bowels. 
When  the  strength  of  the  disease  has  concentrated 
itself  on  the  liver,  emetics  have  been  of  some  service. 
Good  is  done  by  syringing  the  vagina  and  uterus  with 
warm  water  two  or  three  times  a-day.  We  would  add 
to  the  water  some  laudanum,  and  a  little  permanganate 
of  potass  or  carbolic  acid.  When  there  is  much  gastric 
irritation,  mace  tea,  ice,  and  draughts  of  citrate  of 
magnesia  are  serviceable.  The  thirst  may  be  allayed 
somewhat  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  water.  Tur- 
pentine was  tried  in  4  to  6  drachm  doses  by  the  mouth, 
but  it  has  not  many  advocates  now.  As  a  counter- 
irritant  enema,  it  is  of  some  service.  Peppermint,  nut- 
meg, anise,  dill,  and  assafoetida  help  the  tympanites. 
They  may  be  given  both  by  the  mouth  and.  rectum. 
We  should  say  that  we  have  used  opium  pessaries  by 
the  vagina,  and  morphia  suppositories  by  the  bowel, 
with  advantage. 

498.  Proj^ylactio  Heasnret.  —  Hatemity  Hos- 
pitals, &0. — If  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know 
how  to  combat  this  fatal  malady  when  we  lEkfiAt^^^SN*^ 


notice  the  mefins  peculiarly  a})pli 
genetic  fii-st. 

Anto-Genetic  Cases. — These  ari; 
decomposition  and  absorption  of 
the  material  from  sloughing  woundt 
your  disinfectants — your  careful  iny 
potas&y  and  acid,  carbolic,  and  wa( 
of  tenaz  on  the  vulva  (don't  pack  th- 
andy  above  all,  secure  vigorous  uteri 
is  your  flabby,  relaxing  uterus  t] 
mischief;  see  and  get  it  to  contract 
sary.  Have  the  uterus  and  soft  p 
during  labour?  If  so,  secure  rest, 
applications  and  injections,  and,  ag: 
to  contract  well.  If  there  should 
pain  only,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  wil 
beyond  a  moderate  dose ;  for  it  is 
to  soothe  the  uneasiness  arising  froi 
the  parts  than  to  command  vigorous  i 
which  the  opium  largely  given  woul 

499.  Hetero-Oenetic  Cases.— Th 
are  due  to  external  infection,  to  influe 
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to  acknowledge  this ;  many  have  lived  to  lament  and 
deplore  it.  Dr  Hamilton  says  that  he  had  known  the 
matron  of  the  maternity  convey  it  to  patients  in  town 
by  whom  she  had  been  employed.  Dr  A.  Gordon,  of 
Aberdeen,  says  (p.  37  of  his  treatise  on  puerperal  fever), 
"  that  it  is  a  disagreeable  declaration  to  make,  but  I 
myself  was  the  means  of  carrying  the  infection  to  a 
great  number  of  women."  He  gives  a  number  of 
striking  instances  of  its  infectious  nature.  Here  is 
one : — *  *  The  servant  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart. ,  carried 
the  infection  from  his  sister  in  Aberdeen  to  his  wife  in 
"Fintray  parish,  a  distance  of  six  miles."  Again,  "  The 
infection  was  carried  by  accoucheurs  from  Aberdeen  to 
Gilcomston  and  the  Hardgate,  villages  in  the  suburbs : 
while  women  in  the  adjacent  country,  delivered  by 
midwives  residing  on  the  spot,  escaped."  Other  im- 
pressive facts  are  given,  such  as  the  immunity  of  the 
Old  Town  of  Aberdeen,  where  all  the  cases  were  treated 
by  a  midwife,  who  had  not  visited  any  metria  cases. 
Many  more  illustrations  might  be  adduced,  and  from 
materials  nearer  home,  but  suffice  it  that  we  say  that 
we  know  not  a  few  medical  men  who  have  been  con- 
vinced of  having  carried  the  infection,  and  who  went 
into  quarantine  for  several  weeks. 

500.  The  deduction  from  these  facts,  then,  briefly  is, 
that  whenever  we  meet  with  a  case  in  private  practice, 
we  ought  either  to  retire  for  a  period,  or  get  thoroughly 
disinfected.  The  former  is  more  than  what  many  can 
manage,  but  the  latter  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Clothing  should  be  changed,  the  hands  washed  and 
disinfected,  and  if  lying-in  cases  are  to  be  seen  after 
the  fever  one,  hours  spent  in  the  fresh  air  should 
elapse  before  visiting  them. 

Further,  what  is  true  of  this  fever ;  the  precautions 
demanded  in  connection  with  it,  are  no  less  indispen- 
sable as  regards  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  and  typhus.  We 
have  noticed  the  close  though  somewhat  occult  rela- 
tionship subsisting  between  these  and  puer^r«iiAN^ — 


xiieir  lymg-in  wuiuuii  inot,  jvum  wic 
wards ;  ay,  who  \vavc  their  erysipe 
Til  charity,  let  iis  conchide  that  w. 
for  all  of  us  is  a  iinivei*sal  custor 
involve  more  toil ;  but  it  will  chea 
spoil.  And,  what  is  more,  we  shall 
the  doing  of  a  wrong  thing.  Nay, 
shall  have  the  imperishable  fee  oi 
having  done  the  right  thing,  and  ^ 
alike  by  justice  and  humanity.  Tl 
to  this. 

There  are  other  preventive  meas 
a  sentence  or  two.  It  is  a  most  te 
brevity  is  inevitable  with  us.  We 
who  is  carrying  out  practical  ai 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  obstetr 
session.  It  is  tacitly  understood  ti 
it  is  feared  that  it  is  occasionally 
ta^n  comes  off  the  dead  as  well  a; 

Further,  let  us  remark  that  th 
least  the  painstaking  disinfection,  < 
by  the  diseased  is  absolutely  necesc 
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also  highly  curative,  they  thought  it  would  be  also 
highly  preventive ;  but  though  they  bolused,  they  did 
not  bleed,  and  for  this,  to  us,  unsatisfactory  reason, 
that  should  the  phlebotomized  woman  be  afterwards 
seized  (see  "  Gordon's  Treatise,"  p.  57),  then  the  fit  and 
effectual  remedy  (bleeding),  could  not  be  employed. 
We  say  unsatisfactory,  for  this  reason.  The  bleeding 
was  believed  by  these  gentlemen  to  be  preventive  as  well 
as  curative ;  well,  if  it  was  not  successfully  prophylactic, 
it  showed  that  it  was  too  sparingly  done.  From  this 
it  logically  follows  that  more  bleeding  could  have  been 
safely  resorted  to.  The  fact  is,  however,  this,  that  we 
would  never  sanction  the  lancet  as  a  prophylactic ;  we 
would  never  dare  to  bleed  a  puerperal  woman,  simply 
because  puerperal  fever  was  going  about  in  grim  and 
ghastly  guise,  and  she  might  possibly  be  smitten  with  it. 

502.  Maternity  Hospitals. — These  have  been  viewed 
by  many  distinguished  authors  as  prone  to  foster,  nay, 
generate,  puerperal  fever.  Doubtless  the  malady  has 
at  times  been  brought  to  them,  but  oftener,  we  fear,  it 
has  been  engendered  within  them.  When  it  does 
appear  in  such  institutions,  it  maintains  a  tenacious 
hold,  and  is  unwilling  to  depart  until  decimation  is 
effected.  Frequently  has  it  cleared  out  the  building, 
and  compelled  to  the  turning  of  the  door-key.  But 
though  this  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  things  need 
not,  in  our  estimation,  be  so  black  in  the  future. 
These  houses  may  be  improved ;  they  need  not  be  swept 
out  of  existence.  How  improve  them?  Our  own 
humble  idea  is  this,  that  it  can  only  be  thoroughly  done 
by  engrafting  upon  them  as  much  of  the  home  arrange- 
ments as  is  possible  and  practicable.  Place  your 
building  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  park,  by  all  means, 
and  let  it  be  fanned  by  every  bracing  and  purifying 
breeze  that  blows ;  let  the  rooms  be  ample,  well  lighted, 
and  ventilated,  and  let  every  article  of  clothing,  furni- 
ture, &c.y  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  All  that  is 
requisite,  nay,  indispensable  ;  but  yet  it 


occasional  houses  " —  gelcgenJteits 
mended  by  such  authorities  as  Lano 
llokitansky,  Oppolzer,  Skoda,  and 
Virchow.    These  substitute  lious 
the  Gebarhaus  should  also,  like  th( 
one  woman  into  each  apartment,  ai 
to  the  reception  of  cases  of  puer 
might  arise  in  the  maternity.  We 
stress  on  the  one  room  for  every 
pecuniary  considerations  debarred  i 
better  to  shut  up — to  turn  the  ( 
The  transcendent  value  of  the  sing' 
As  we  have  noticed,  the  gimt  aut 
occasional  houses  for  purposes  of  ii 
case  breaks  out.  Well,  if  it  breaks 
where  there  are  six  or  a  dozen  mor\ 
prevent  the  subtle  poison  from  invi 
these  before  you  get  the  stricken  o 
remove  her  early,  you  say.    So  fa 
zymotic  poison  not  a  fast  traveller  1 
its  malignant  flight  with  the  swifln 
503.  We  observe  some  excellent 
Matthews  Duncan,  in  his  chapter  c 
of  a  maternity  hospital  (p.  166  o 
"  Mortalitv  of  HhiUW  "  Xr^  \  tp 
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infirmary,  the  remaining  women  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
sort  of  quarantine  till  their  recovery,  and  the  ward  is 
to  be  entirely  cleansed."  The-one  room  plan  we  have 
suggested  would  save  this  necessity  for  quarantine. 
(4.)  "  When  an  epidemic  appears  in  the  maternity,  no 
new  lying-in  woman  shall  be  admitted ;  and  the  institu- 
tion is  to  be  evacuated.  The  confined  must  not  be 
shifted  to  other  lying-in  institutions.  After  evacuation, 
the  building  is  to  be  carefully  cleansed  and  disinfected, 
and  not  opened  until  the  lapse  of  a  month."  There  is 
another  thing  in  connection  with  these  institutions  of 
paramount  concern.  They  should  not  be  near  a  general 
hospital,  nor  even  close  to  a  gynsekological  ward  or 
infirmary. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

PUERPERAL  METRITIS  OR  HYSTERITIS. 

504.  This  form  of  puei'peral  disease — inflammation 
of  the  uterus — ^is  not  so  common  as  the  preceding 
malady.  It  is  often  a  part  of  metria,  and,  indeed,  is 
occasionally  the  chief  thing  found  in  the  way  of  lesion 
in  connection  with  it.  It  is  not  often  found  uncom- 
plicated, however. 

Canses. — Portion  of  placenta  retained,  and  decom- 
posing. Injury  to  uterus,  from  child  in  cases  of 
distortion,  or  from  forceps  or  other  operative  procedure. 
Cold,  or  injection  of  astringent^  may  excite  it. 
Cruveilhier  met  with  a  gangrenous  case  thus  induced. 
Atmospheric  constitution.  We  lay  much  stress  on  this 
latter,  although  we  would  not  join  those  who  laugh  at 
the  repulsion  and  suppression  of  the  lochia  by  cold  as 
a  cause.  The  lochia  is  necessary,  or  it  is  not.  If  not, 
why  is  it  there  so  often  ?    If  it  is,  why  then,  the  sup- 
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pression  of  it  must  be  injurious.  We  hare  no  doubt^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  its  suppression  may  in  some  cases 
be  an  effect  of  incipient  metritis,  instead  of  a  cause. 
We  have  a  suitable  analogy  in  the  case  of  the  masDmrn, 
where  suppuration  results  from  lacteal  arrestment. 

Symptoms. — These  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  in 
puerperal  peritonitis,  only  there  are  a  few  distinctions, 
which  we  shall  notice.  The  pulse  is  not  quite  so  rapid, 
100  to  110  being  the  average.  As  a  rule,  the  lodiial 
discharge  is  more  limited  here,  and  altered  in  character 
to  foetidity  or  acridity.  Dysuria  is  a  more  marked 
symptom.  The  uterus  is  felt  to  be  more  enlarged,  and 
painful  on  deep  pressure.  The  countenance  is  not 
conimonly  so  anxious,  pinched,  or  puckered  as  in 
peritonitis. 

The  inflammation  may  terminate  in  resolution,  in 
softening,  in  abscess,  or  in  gangrene. 

505.  Diagnosis. — The  pain  is  more  severe  and  per- 
sistent than  in  hysteralgia.  Fi\>m  peritonitis  it  is 
distinguished,  as  before  said,  in  this  way.  You  may 
handle  the  belly  all  over  in  metritis  without  increasing 
the  pain;  whereas,  in  peritonitis,  your  gentlest  mani- 
pulation connot  be  tolerated.  You  elicit  the  pain  in 
metritis  only  when  you  press  deeply,  so  as  to  touch  the 
uterus.  There  is  a  weaker  pulse  in  metritis,  anid  the 
lochial  discharge  is  much  more  offensive.  There  is 
more  intense  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  the 
patient  sinks  more  rapidly.  In  gangrenous  metritis, 
however,  it  may  be  remarked,-  the  progress  is  not  so 
rapid,  two  or  three  weeks  sometimes  elapsing  before 
its  fatal  end.  Typhoid  S3anptoms  are  more  common  in 
metritis  than  in  peritonitis. 

Prognosis. — When  there  is  a  very  weak  pulse,  very 
offensive  lochia,  and  disappearance  of  lacteal  secretion, 
with  low,  typhoid  symptoms,  the  patient  is  likely  to 
succumb. 

Morbid  Appearances. — Increased  vascularity  of 
peritoneum.  ^InVar^mvsu^  oit  Mterus,  which  is  also  soft 
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and  friable  at  times.  Pus  in  the  substance  of  the 
womb.  "  Sometimes,"  say  Boivin  and  Duges  ("  Dis.  of 
Uterus,"  p.  320),  "a  purulent,  viscous,  but  fluid  deposit 
is  spread  over  the  uterus ;  at  other  times,  false  mem- 
branes, of  some  thickness,  and  largo  greenish  flakes, 
composed  of  albumen  or  flbrin,  are  accumulated 
between  this  organ  or  bladder,  or  between  it  and  the 
rectum.  At  other  times  yellow,  cheese-like  concretions 
entirely  cover  the  uterus,  gluing  it  to  the  intestines. 
The  natural,  pale  rose-colour  is  changed  into  a  yellowish- 
grey  hue.  False  membranes  are  seen  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  mixed  with 
blood  and  lochia.  Extensive  softening  of  the  muscular 
substance  is  one  of  the  most  common  results.  Purulent 
collections  axe  found,  too,  between  the  laminsB  of  tlie 
broad  ligaments,  and  within  the  areolar  pelvic  tissue, 
and  the  substance  of  the  ligament  of  the  ovarian 
vessels." 

Treatment. — Extensive  leeching  over  abdomen  and 
groins,  afterwards  light  poultices  and  fomentations. 
Opium  largely,  as  in  peritonitis,  with  one  or  two  large 
doses  of  calomel,  whenever  the  disease  is  suspected. 
Metritis  has  thus  often  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Purgation  is  inadmissible,  beyond  a  mild  intestinal 
action.  Enemata  of  warm  water,  with  laudanum, 
soothe.  After  the  acute  stage  is  past,  blisters  or  iodine 
may  bo  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Quinine  internally, 
and  libei*al  use  of  extract  of  meat,  and  wine. 


UTERINE  PHLEBITIS,  Oil  INFLAMMA 
VEINS. 


506.  Uterine  phlebitis,  with  ] 
very  grave  form  of  puerperal  d 
noticed  by  several  authors,  such 
Dr  John  Clarke  (in  his  "  Essay  < 
and  Febrile  Diseases  of  L3dng-in- 
his  admirable  work  on  Midwife 
Lee.    This  latter  gentleman,  by  h 
thrown  much  usefhl  light  on  the  si 
of  opinion  that  puerperal  fever  \ 
this  inflammation;  but  the  opin 
entertained  is,  that  phlebitis  is  sim 
tutional  disorder — one  of  the  manil 
not  its  cause.   Puerperal  fever  has « 
leading  to  phlebitis. 

Causes. — Zymotic  influence,  con tj 
cal  injury  of  uterus,  decomposed  pc 

Symptoms. — Its  inception  is  usi 
a  severe  rigor  on  the  2nd  or  3rd 
accompanied  by  uterine  pain,  and 
speed  of  the  pulse.    The  pain  ez 
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rapid  (140  to  150),  the  tongue  gets  dry,  and  red  or 
glazed,  or  brown;  there  is  intense  thu^t,  delirium, 
nausea,  and  vomiting  of  green  or  brown  fluid.  There 
is  sometimes  a  hectic  flush  on  the  cheeks,  and  a  dusky 
yellowish  hue  on  the  skin.  Severe  rigors  often  recur. 
Tympanites  sometimes  arises,  pressing  on  the  diaphragm, 
and  still  further  quickening  the  respiration,  impecUng 
cardiac  action,  and  occasioning  distressing  hiccup.  The 
patient  may  be  carried  off  by  the  pain  and  exhaustion, 
the  imperfect  cardiac  action,  and  respiration  of  the 
acute  stage ;  but  more  frequently  she  survives,  to  be 
translated  into  the  next,  which  is  characterized  by 
pysemic  phenomena. 

507.  FysBmic  Stage  of  Uterine  FhlebitiB :  Septi- 
Oflsmia,  ic. — ^The  investigations  of  MM.  Schmeider- 
berg  and  Bergmann  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  crystalline 
substance  in  pus,  which  they  termed  Sepsin,"  and 
which  was  found  to  possess  in  a  high  degree  a  decom- 
posing and  putrefying  property.  More  recently,  Prof. 
H.  Fischer,  of  Berlin,  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  he  has  detected  other  poisons  in  putrescent 
pus  of  a  most  active  character.  Some  of  these,  more- 
over, are  diflusable  through  membrane.  He  injected 
putrefying  pus  into  rabbits  subcutaneously,  and  found 
that  a  single  drop  produced  fever,  collapse,  choleraic 
diarrhoea,  albuminuria,  and  death  within  24  hours. 
Liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  &Cy  were  inflamed  immensely, 
and  various  other  pathological  changes  occurred.  There 
is  no  doubt  then,  that  pus,  undergoing  various  changes, 
is  a  most  active  and  deadly  poison,  and  that  its  septic 
properties  are  enhanced  when  it  becomes  mixed  witli 
the  blood.  When  phlebitis  deepens  into  the  pysemic 
or  pyogenic  stage,  we  have  an  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms.  There  is  a  new  poison,  as  it  were,  super- 
added to  the  toxaemia  which  occasioned  the  phlebitis, 
and  the  symptomatic  phenomena  are  changed.  These 
are  physical  and  psychical.  There  is  restlessness  and 
profound  anxiety,  deep  depression,  si^hii^^^  wsasc^o^^ 


pinciiea  anu  iiaggarci,  auci  wiere  i 
tuid  vacant,  or  a  fixed  and  wild-lil 
or  pustules,  or  erysiix-^latous  IjIusI 
the  skill — the  latter  also  being  tJ 
peculiar  odoui*  marks  the  sweat, 
singular,  sweetisli,  new-niade-liay  j) 
pains  in  the  joints,  hip,  knee,  and 
and  these  ai-c  also  tumefied.  Sup 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these,  goi 
and  even  gangrene.  These  suppun 
are,  however,  a  kind  of  safety-valve 
suppurations  than  these  in  the  lu 
omentum,  &c.  The  inflammation 
the  eye,  destroying  the  comea,  a 
have  gastro-enteric  ulcei-ation.  ] 
common.  When  death  occui-s,  it 
exhaustion  and  collapse,  the  anteced 
similar  to  the  adynamic  ty\ie  of  pue: 
recovery  happily  takes  place,  it  is  c 
able  time  marred  by  sad  sequelse 
debility,  stiff  anchylc«ed  joints,  and 
even  blindness. 

508.  MorbidAnatomyof  Fhlebit 
extremely  fluid,  and  imperfectly 
The  clots  when  formed  are  soft.  £ 
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common  in  the  lungs  than  the  liver.  Pus  is  common 
in  the  joints,  and  the  cartilages  are  often  ulcerated. 
The  brain  is  frequently  congested,  and  occasionally, 
but  much  more  rarely,  there  is  pus  in  its  substance.  The 
heart  is  enlarged  or  softened,  and  lymph  and  serum 
are  found  in  the  pericardium.  The  spleen  is  frequently 
soft,  or  even  rotten,  and  the  kidneys  are  also  softened 
or  covered  with  lymph,  or  contain  deposits  of  pus. 
The  uterine  veins  are  contracted,  their  lining  being 
thickened,  and  coated  with  lymph  and  pus. 

509.  Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  phlebitis  re- 
solves itself  into  two  parts,  viz.,  that  of  the  primary 
disease,  and  that  of  the  secondary  affection.  When  we 
are  convinced  we  have  a  case  to  deal  with,  we  ought, 
soon  after  the  pain  begins,  to  leech  extensively  the 
abdomen,  to  give  full  doses  of  opium,  and  one  or  two 
large  doses  of  calomel.  Fomentations  are  also  to  be 
applied  to  the  belly;  ice  and  iced  drinks,  and  internal 
antiseptics,  such  as  the  sulphites  of  soda,  potass,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime,  as  recommended  by  Polli  Whenever 
the  symptoms  announce  unmistakably  the  pysemic 
stage,  then  there  must  be  a  truce  to  antiphlogistics, 
and  immediate  recourse  had  to  a  stimulant  and  restora- 
tive treatment, — extract  of  meat,  good  whisky,  or 
brandy  and  milk.  As  the  constitutional  disturbance 
may  be  great,  small  quantities  of  these  ought  only  to 
be  given  at  a  time,  and  oft  repeated;  not  forcing  Uiem 
upon  an  unwilling  patient.  The  medicinal  stimulant 
of  most  service  is  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia ; 
give  it  in  15  or  20  minim  doses  every  few  hours.  If 
the  patient  begins  to  recover,  wine  may  be  made  to 
replace  the  br&ndy.  Iced  champagne  is  of  much  ser- 
vice where  there  is  irritable  stoinach,  and  a  tendency 
to  reject  aliment.  There  is  a  close  relationship  between 
putrid  disorders  and  the  liver;  so  the  use  of  cholagogiies, 
such  as  podophyllin,  taraxacum,  and  rhubarb  may  be 
advantageous.  The  bowels  are  thus  acted  on,  too. 
The  renal  and  cutaneous  excretions  aho^d.  \^ 
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looked  to,  and  gently  stimulated.  Polli*8  (of  Milan) 
anti-putrefactiYey  anti-fermentative  sulphites,  and  hypo- 
sulphites may  be  continued.  Charcoal  by  the  mouth 
helps  a  little  in  the  antiseptic  way;  and  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  bismuth  if  there  is  irritable  stomach.  It 
relieves  troublesome  eructations.  Alkalies,  such  as 
bicarbonates  of  soda  and  potass,  may  be  given  to  favour 
the  oxidation,  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  putrid 
material  in  the  blood.  Carbonates  are  more  potent  in 
this  way,  but  the  stomach  receives  them  less  readily. 
For  skll  external  sores,  we  need  hardly  say  that  the 
Listerian  method  ought  to  have  a  fair  field. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

PHLEQHASIA  DOLENS  :  CRURAL  PHLEBITIS. 

510.  This  affection  has  been  called  by  different 
names  (like  doubtful  individuals),  owing  to  the  diverse 
views  entertained  respecting  its  nature  :  for  example, 
oedema  dolens,  crural  phlebitis,  milk  swelling,  metas- 
tasis lactis,  depot  du  lait,  white  leg,  mOk  leg.  Mauri- 
ceau  was  about  the  first  to  notice  it  more  particularly, 
and  Levret  and  others  well  described  it,  but  their  patho- 
logy was  erroneous. 

It  consists  of  a  diffused  swelling  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, colourless,  and  of  a  hard  and  elastic  nature, 
and  not  pitting  readily  on  pressure.  The  left  leg  is 
more  commonly  affected  tluui  the  right.  The  leg  is 
tender  and  painful,  and  there  is  a  hot  skin  and  quick 
pulse.  It  may  begin  before  tlie  6th  day,  but  the  2nd 
week  is  a  more  common  time;  and  its  invasion  may 
even  be  deferred  to  a  longer  period  after  labour,  even 
^1  month  or  two.    It      Yi^^^xied  occasionally  after 
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abortdons  also.  White,  of  Manchester,  who  wrote 
ably  oit  this  disorder  at  the  end  of  last  centiuy,  met 
with  a  case  where  it  began  24  hours  after  labour,  but 
this  is  as  rare  as  Levret's  case,  which  occurred  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  White  thought  that  the  side  on  which 
the  woman  lay  during  labour  determined  the  side  on 
which  the  disease  appeared. 

511.  Pathology. — Mr  White  believed  the  affection 
to  be  due  to  an  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics  during 
parturition.  Mr  Hull  ("  Essay  on  P.  Dolens"), 
thought  the  proximate  cause  to  be  inflammation  of  the 
tissues  of  the  affected  leg,  leading  to  an  extensive 
throwing  out  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  eflusion,  he 
imagined,  caused  the  great  tumefaction  and  tension. 
Siebold,  Albers,  Boivin,  and  Dug^,  hold  that  the 
nerves  are  first  aflected,  and  that  the  oedema  is 
secondary  to  this.  The  pain,  according  to  these 
authors,  is  a  neuralgia.  The  theory  now  generally 
held  is,  that  the  aflection  is  due  to  an  inflammation 
and  obstruction  of  the  crural  veins ;  that  the  disorder 
is,  in  fact,  a  crural  phlebitis.  To  whom  belongs  this 
discovery  ]  It  is  not  quite  clear.  Just  as  the  discovery 
of  the  co-existence  of  albumen  with  puerperal  oedema 
and  ursemia  is  shared  by  Simpson  and  Lever,  so  here 
the  detection  of  the  true  pathology  is  divided  between 
the  late  able  Professor  Davis,  of  London,  and  M.  Bouil- 
laud.  Both  discovered  it  about  fifty  years  ago,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  but  the  Frenchman  was  the  first 
to  publish  it. 

This  siibject  cannot  be  named  without  the  casting  up 
of  the  name  of  the  venerable  and  able  Robert  Lee. 
He  has  written  admirably  on  the  subject  in  his  work 
on  the  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,"  and  given 
cases  and  dissections.  Dr  Lee's  theory  is,  that  it  is  a 
crural  phlebitis,  but  he  holds  that  the  inflammation 
begins  first  in  the  uterine  veins,  and  then  extends  to 
the  iliac  and  crural  veins,  the  veins  of  the  vagina, 
saphena,  &c. 
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Virohow's  Theory. — ^This  eminent  padiologist  has 
made  numerous  dissections,  and  oondudes  that  the 
first  step  consists  in  the  production  of  a  dot  in  the 
vein.  This  hlocks  up  the  vessel  and  causes  inflam- 
mation, effusion  of  lymph,  and  the  formation  of  pus ; 
all  the  after  phenomena,  in  &ct,  spring  from  this 
stoppage.  Dr  Lee's  theory  seems  well  supported  by 
experience. 

Dr  T.  W.  M'Kenzie,  of  London,  has  treated  of  its 
pathology  in  a  monograph  published  in  1862.  He 
thinks  the  phlebitis  due  to  a  morbific  condition  of  the 
blood.  We  incline  rather  to  Dr  Lee's  view.  Morbid 
states  of  the  blood,  in  the  puerperal  condition,  rather 
conduce  to  thinness  and  non-coagulability.  The  most 
plausible  view,  then,  is,  that  inflammation  of  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  the  vein  is  the  starting-point ;  then  plug- 
ging by  clot  and  its  concomitants  follow.  The 
obstructing  clot  may  be  coagulated  lymph,  or  fibrine, 
or  pus.  The  swelling  of  the  limb  is  due  to  engorge- 
ment, with  serous  eflusion.  In  addition  to  the  crural 
veins,  the  uterine,  iliac,  vaginal,  saphena,  and  vena 
cava  may  be  aflected.  The  lymphatics  and  nerves  of 
the  limb  are  frequently  inflamed  also. 

Causes. — ^We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  tedious 
labour,  with  the  head  pressing  long  on  the  soft  parts, 
predisposes  to  it.  Other  causes  named  are,  damp,  cold, 
instrumental  injury,  artificial  extraction  of  the  placenta, 
getting  up  too  early  after  delivery. 

512.  Symptoms. — The  initial  symptoms  are  often  a 
rigor,  then  pain  along  the  pelvic  brim.  The  pain  is 
not  always  of  the  same  character ;  it  is  at  one  time 
acute,  at  another  dull,  and  varies  also  in  depth.  Its 
site  diflers  too.  Frequently  it  is  felt  first  as  a  lancin- 
ating pain  along  the  calf  of  the  leg,  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics,  along  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  up  to 
the  groin,  where  a  tension  and  soreness  begin  to  be 
felt  The  woman  is  often  weak  and  irritable.  Fre- 
quently the  pain  ia  at  rheumatic. 
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After  pain  has  set  in,  swelling  is  not  long  in  following ; 
24  to  48  hoiirs  is  a  common  time.  Tumefaction  oft^ 
begins  at  the  groin  and  travels  downwards,  but  it  may 
begin  at  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  where  the  pain  was  first 
felt.  It  brings  not  the  roseate  hue  of  inflammation ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  limb  is  of  a  pale  and  shining  aspect, 
just  like  a  membranous,  glistening  bag  distended  with 
milk.  In  some  instances  the  limb  from  foot  to  thigh, 
and  above  this  to  the  groin,  is  enormously  swollen,  and 
the  nates  and  vulva  share  in  the  enlargement.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  tension,  there  is  little  if  any  pitting  on 
pressure,  though  before  this,  and  after  the  acute  stage, 
the  indentation  remains  for  a  little.  When  the  swell- 
ing has  involved  the  thigh,  the  femoral  vein  may  be 
felt  rolling,  cord -like,  under  the  finger.  There  is 
increased  pain  on  moving  the  limb. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are,  quick  pulse  (120 
to  140),  thirst,  furred  tongue,  headache,  restlessness, 
irritable  temper.  The  milk  is  often  suppressed,  and 
firequently  there  are  profuse  perspirations. 

Course  and  Termination. — (1.)  The  swelling  begins 
to  subside  in  two  or  four  weeks,  but  many  more  may 
elapse  before  it  is  of  its  former  dimensions.  It  also 
remains  very  stifi^  with  little  sensation  or  power  of 
motion,  for  a  considerable  time.  (2.)  The  affection 
may  follow  a  less  favourable  course,  going  on,  in  fact, 
to  suppuration.  There  was  a  case  reported  by  Dr 
Murray  to  the  Ed.  Obstet.  Soc.  in  April,  1863,  where 
this  result  followed.  "  There  was  a  pint  of  pus  in  the 
knee-joint;  ulceration  of  cartilages;  hip-joint  cartilages 
gone ;  caries  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur."  She  was 
delivered  on  the  22nd  of  December,  and  died  on  the 
15th  of  March  following.  (3.)  Death  may  occur  sud- 
denly, or  more  gradually  from  exhaustion.  When 
sudden,  it  is  in  all  likelihood  due  to  embolism ;  for  a 
clot  may  not  only  be  carried  to  the  pulmonary  vein 
from  the  uterus,  but,  besides,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
coagulation  in  other  veins.  As  a  rule^  if  ^^W.  tc\»s\sL^^^ 
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lead  and  opium  lotion,  warmed. 
rCvSt,  and  promote  diaphoresis  by 
cuanlia ;  the  pulv.  ipecac,  co.,  in  5- 
a-day,  will  answer  well.  Stimuli 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  or  the  inhalat 
Place  a  cradle  over  the  limb  to  keej 
Slight  punctures,  recommended  by 
give  much  relief.  Frequent  vei 
blisters  does  more  good.  Gentl 
from  below  upwards,  with  the  fol 
markedly  beneficial: — Tinct.  opii 
cantharides,  3  drams;  tinct.  amicae 
of  each,  half-an-ounce ;  olive  oil  to  r 
Mix  and  shake.  This  may  be  applii 
Moderate  support  may  be  rendered 
has  gone  so  far  down,  by  means  of 
Quinine  will  form  a  highly  suitabh 
rative  regimen  should  be  adopted, 
has  its  advocates,  and  hel]:)s  to  redi 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

EPHEMERAL  FEVER  OR  WEID. 

514.  This  is  a  short-lived  fever,  common  chiefly  to 
women  living  in  a  damp  dwelling,  or  those  of  a  sensi- 
tive turn.  A  chill,  fatigue,  or  mental  depression  may 
also  give  rise  to  it.    It  is  a  kind  of  miniature  ague. 

Symptoms. — Intense  and  protracted  shivering  (be- 
ginning from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day),  accompanied 
by  back-pain,  headache,  pains  in  the  limbs,  shrivelled 
features,  dry  and  rough  skin,  quick  and  irregular  pidse. 
The  eyes  are  sunken,  and  there  is  considerable  mental 
depression.  The  temperature  of  the  skin  may  be 
increased,  yet  the  patient  feels  as  cold  as  ice.  Some- 
times pain  ia  felt  in  the  breasts,  at  other  times  over  the 
uterus.  As  the  shivering  begins  to  moderate,  the  heat 
of  skin  increases,  the  frontal  headache  is  intensified, 
the  face  gets  flushed,  and  sometimes  there  is  slight 
delirium.  The  pulse  becomes  harder,  the  tongue  gets 
furred,  and  the  various  secretions,  lacteal,  lochial,  and 
renal,  may  be  for  a  time  arrested.  The  woman  some- 
times becomes  despondent,  and  apprehensive  of  serious 
results.  By-and-by,  the  intense  heat — the  dry,  hot  stage 
— ceases,  and  a  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out  with 
the  happiest  results.  The  breathing  grows  less  0|>- 
pressed ;  the  pulse  slows  and  softens ;  the  tongue 
moistens;  the  headache  vanishes,  and  the  temples  cease 
to  throb ;  the  different  secretions  are  resumed ;  the 
mental  perturbation  at  an  end ;  and  the  patient  falls 
into  a  tranquil  sleep.  On  awaking,  she  may  be  quite 
well,  with  ihe  exception  of  having  parted  with  some 
strength.  The  entire  fit  (cold,  hot,  and  sweating 
stages)  is  usually  over  within  24  or  48  hours.  Unless 
there  be  atmospheric  causes — miasmatic  surroundings 
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puzzle  a  little,  iind  suj:;gesi 
indeed  there  is  no  telling  i 
not  alight.    Soon,  howeve. 
is  more  in  the  head  than 
may  be  no  uterine  pain  at ; 
denness  of  the  rigors,  and 
the  irregular  character  of  \ 
tiate  it. 

Treatment. — Quantities  c 
the  feet,  thighs,  and  axillae, 
liq.  ammon.  acetat.,  ipecacs 
Into  this  gruel  we  would  rah 
of  nitre — it  will  promote  lx)tt 
secretion.    Wo  are  Buri)rised 
ing  this  as  akin  to  ague,  do 
We  give  a  largo  dose  at  once 
a  severe  rigor  in  the  puerpera 
anchor,  not  only  in  intermittei 
It  cuts  them  short,  and  preve 
are  afraid  of  this  little  ague  d 
into  a  continued  kind  of  fevei 
the  woman  with  the  quinine 
the  headache,  while  breaking 
the  weid,  and  unso++'--  " 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 

PUERPERAL  MANLA. 

616.  This  sad  complication  of  the  puerperal  state 
may  happen  during  gestation,  soon  siter  labour,  or 
after  the  lapse  of  weeks.  It  often  occurs,  too,  in  the 
course  of  a  prolonged  lactation.  It  is  probably  most 
liable  to  arise  soon  after  the  shock  of  labour,  or  when 
the  strength  has  been  impaired  by  a  long  course  of 
nursing. 

Ephemeral  Mania. — Before  considering  the  more 
grave  overthrow  of  reason,  we  shall  notice  in  a  line  or 
two  a  short-lived  seizure  which  occurs  when  the  foetal 
head  is  pressing  on  the  os,  or  in  that  marked  sphere 
of  peripheral  irritation,  the  vagina.  The  late  Dr 
Montgomery  first  described  this  phrenzy — for  mania  it 
can  hardly  be  called,  as  Hamsbotham  observes.  It  is 
a  very  brief  aberration,  due  to  the  excitement  produced 
by  intense  agony.  There  is  some  little  wandering  of 
the  mind,  and  incoherence,  but  it  is  over  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  woman,  instead  of  being  oblivious 
of  it,  recollects  and  apologises  for  any  impropriety  of 
which  she  may  have  been  guilty. 

514.  Puerperal  Mania  Proper. — This  form  of 
insanity  is  by  no  means  rare.  There  are  not  many 
practitioners  of  experience  who  have  not  had  to  deal 
with  one  or  more  cases  of  the  disorder.  There  are 
two  forms  usually  met  with — the  one  characterised  by 
deliriimi  and  furious  excitement,  the  other  by  a  low 
melancholy.  The  former  sets  in  somewhat  suddenly, 
and  not  long  after  labour.  The  melancholic  form  is 
later  in  appearing,  and  it  creeps  on  more  gradually  and 
stealthily.    The  maniacal  form  is  most  common,  hap- 
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pening  twice  as  frequently  as  the  melancholic.  A 
singular  feature  has  been  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  insanity  in  the  puerperal  state,  and  with  it  alone, 
viz.,  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  female  that 
she  is  erratic  and  under  delusions.  We  have  met  with 
females  who  indulged  in  tlie  most  outrageous  speech 
and  the  grossest  incoherency,  and  who  yet  were  cogni- 
sant of  their  deviation.  Gooch,  in  his  work  on 
Diseases  of  Women,*'  states  that  he  has  seen  cases 
where  there  were  many  features  similar  to  those 
characterising  deliritim  tremens.  He  has  also  known 
catalepsy  happen  in  the  course  of  the  affection.  We 
liave  said  that  the  women  are  sometimes  aware  of  their 
unreason  and  proneness  to  delusions,  and  we  shall  just 
give  an  illustration  from  a  case  which  occurred  in  our 
own  practice  recently.  On  entering  the  apartment 
where  the  insane  woman  was,  she  would  sometimes 
say,  "  You  had  better  take  care,  doctor,  for  I  have  an 
inclination  to  attack  you."  At  another  time  she  said, 
while  holding  a  nursing  cup  in  her  hand,  "  Doctor,  if 
you  don't  get  out  of  the  way,  I  must  throw  this  at 
your  head.  I  must  do  it ;  I  can't  help  it."  Then  she 
would  refer  to  some  imaginary  being  staring  at  her, 
and  suggest  that  she  was  probably  wrong  in  surmising 
that  any  one  thus  took  notice  of  her. 

518.  The  duration  of  puerperal  insanity  varies. 
Sometimes  the  affliction  will  pass  off  soon ;  at  other 
times  it  abides  for  months  or  years.  The  low  melan- 
cholic form  drags  on  its  melancholy  career  much  longer, 
as  a  rule,  than  the  more  violent  and  highly  excited 
variety.  The  cases  most  speedily  fatal  are  those  where 
there  is  rapid  pulse,  high  excitement,  sleeplessness,  and 
a  strongly  feverish  condition  altogether.  There  is  one 
cheering  thing  connected  with  it,  viz.,  that  permanent 
mania  very  rarely  results.  The  dark  cloud  has  thus  a 
silver  lining.  In  cases  where  chronic  mania  did  come 
to  pass,  there  was  a  history  of  antecedent  aberration, 
as  a  rule. 
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Dr  Tuke,  of  the  Fife  Asylum,  has  treated  ably  of 
this  subject.  (See  "Ed.  Med.  Joum.,"  June,  1867.) 
He  says  that  the  form  occurring  during  gestation  is 
usually  melancholy,  with  more  or  less  of  moral  perver- 
sion. In  puerperal  insanity,  on  the  contrary,  out  of 
73  cases,  no  fewer  than  57  were  acute  mania,  the  rest 
being  melancholia  and  dementia.  In  the  insanity  of 
lactation,  melancholia  is  fully  more  common  tiian 
mania. 

Qfiestion  of  a  EecurreTice  of  the  Mania, — The  friends 
of  the  patient  are  naturally  curious,  or  rather  anxious, 
to  know  whether,  on  the  occasion  of  a  future  labour, 
the  mania  may  or  may  not  return.  Dr  Gooch  was  of 
opinion  that  a  recurrence  need  not  be  anticipated,  but 
we  cannot  share  his  opinion,  we  regret  to  say.  We 
have  met  with  a  case  or  two  where  it  has  happened 
more  than  once.  We  are  never  safe  to  predict,  then, 
either  the  one  way  or  the  other. 

519.  Pathology, — This  is  uncertain  and  unsettled. 
It  is  held  by  some  that  there  is  no  cerebral  or  menin- 
geal irritation,  but  that  the  cause  is  probably  a  shat- 
tered condition  of  the  nervous  system  from  exhaustion 
and  suffering,  or  morbid  (leucocythaemic)  condition  of 
the  blood. 

CaTLBCB. — Mental  emotions  of  various  kinds  operating 
on  a  nervous  system,  unduly  excited  by  labour  and  the 
requirements  of  the  puerperal  state.  Sensitive  females, 
with  a  finely  organised  nervous  system  are  more  pre- 
disposed to  it.  Hereditary  disposition  has  to  do  with 
many  cases.  Emotions  and  passions  of  various  kinds, 
we  have  said,  tend  to  excite ;  other  exciting  causes  may 
be  gastric,  hepatic,  or  intestinal  disorder,  hsemorrhage, 
protracted  nursing,  leading  to  anaemia,  uterine  irrita- 
tion. A  piece  of  bad  news  brought  to  the  woman  may 
be  sufficient  to  excite  it.  The  last  case  we  saw  was 
apparently  thus  caused — ^the  announcement  of  her 
facer's  sudden  death  being  made  to  the  woman  a  few 
days  after  labour.    During  the  revolutionary  ^xvoAs!. 
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in  France,  terror  occasioned  a  number  of  cases.  It 
would  be  profoundly  interesting  to  know  whether, 
during  the  recent  trying  siege  and  terrible  bombard- 
ment  of  the  city  of  Paris,  there  was  any  increase  in 
this  form  of  mania. 

Dr  Tuke  has  pointed  out  that  the  melancholia  of 
the  puerperal  state  is  often  but  a  further  development 
of  morbid  depression  during  gestation.  Many  females 
are  partially  insane  at  that  time,  having  singular 
changes  of  temper,  morbid  appetite,  and  strange  long- 
ings and  cravings.  Some  have  strong  ddusions  and 
aversions,  and  actual  insanity  may  supervene,  with 
moral  perversion  and  melancholia. 

520.  Sjrmptoms. — ^Thesearedividedintotwo varieties, 
those  indicating  melancholia,  and  those  pertaining  to 
mania.  In  mania  the  woman  is  restless,  agitated, 
anxious,  irritable,  suspicious,  angry,  noisy,  incoherent, 
obstinate,  outrageously  impatient,  vacillating  and  con- 
tradictory. A  mere  tnfle  will  send  her  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  and  she  will  break  out  into  a  prefect  torrent 
of  incoherent,  and  mayhap  indecent,  language,  threaten- 
ing, if  not  inflicting,  violence  on  those  around  her  at 
the  same  time.  She  has  hallucinations  of  vision,  fancies 
she  sees  certain  objects;  and  these  again  excite  her 
wrath,  and  she  may  express  it  in  the  form  of  cursing 
and  swearing.  A  word  dropped  by  the  nurse,  or  perhaps 
by  her  husband,  inflames  her,  and  affords  a  new  text 
for  her  resumption  of  furiously  angry  discourse  and 
threats  of  violence.  Sometimes  she  will  lie  still  on  her 
back,  muttering  incoherencies ;  at  other  times  she  will 
start  wildly  up,  and  want  out  of  bed  or  out  of  the  room, 
and  will  be  with  difficulty  restrained.  She  is  often 
characteristically  obscene  and  lascivious.  Suicide  is 
frequently  attempted ;  but  as  pointed  out  by  writers 
on  mental  disease,  there  is  no  premeditated  desire  to 
do  so :  the  attempt  springs  from  a  sudden  impulse. 
Masturbation  has  sometimes  been  observed,  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  in  res^nse  to  strong  irritation.  A 
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peculiar  restlessness  of  the  eye  is  also  a  marked  feature. 
It  is  common  to  hate  her  child,  and  attempt  to  destroy 
it.  The  physical  signs  and  symptoms  are  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  mental  characteristics.  From  all 
this  outrageous  violence  one  would  naturally  infer 
Herculean  qualities.  On  the  contrary,  however,  there 
is  a  pinched  and  feeble  appearance  about  her ;  the  pulse 
is  sinall,  irritable,  and  rapid ;  and  she  is  pale,  chilled- 
looking,  and  bathed  in  a  clammy  sweat.  While  these 
are  the  usual  physical  symptoms,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Drs  Tuke  and  Bucknill,  in  their  "  Psychological  Medi- 
cine," p.  259,  that  there  is  a  class  of  cases  where  there 
is  an  inflammatory  pulse.  These  cases  occur,  often 
synchronous  with  the  production  of  the  milk,  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  This  state  of  the  pulse  is  ominous, 
as  indicating  inflammation  of  some  internal  organ. 

521.  Symptoms  of  Melanoholia. — This  form,  as  be- 
fore observed,  is  the  common  insanity  of  lactation,  as 
well  as  of  the  pregnant  period.  It  creeps  on,  some- 
times, gradually.  The  women  suffering  from  it  are 
anaemic ;  sometimes  they  have  bronchocele,  or  it  may 
be  exophthalmia,  and  palpitation.  Hysterical  pheno- 
mena also  mark  them.  They  become  suspicious  of 
their  nearest  friends ;  they  hate  their  husband,  and 
even  their  offspring.  They  will  often  not  look  at  the 
infant ;  they  are  utterly  indifferent  to  it,  and  it  is  not 
safe  to  leave  it  beside  them.  Great  depression,  terror, 
apprehension,  are  experienced ;  and  often  the  woman 
is  vastly  concerned  about  her  present  spiritual  state 
and  future  prospects  in  that  way.  She  is  sleepless  by 
night  and  by  day.  She  sits  quietly  often  in  one  posi- 
tion; perfectly  indifferent  to  external  concerns,  and 
more  like  an  automaton  than  a  human  being.  She 
does  not  ask  for  food,  although  she  may  not  reject  it ; 
at  times,  however,  she  will  resist  food  obstmately. 
She  may  not  respond  to  other  calls  of  nature.  While 
not  usually  violent  to  others,  she  is  often  disposed  to 
inflict  self-injury ;  she  is,  in  diort,  suicidal.    She  isaa:^ 
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answer  questions  pretty  rationally,  and  obey  requests. 
In  this  form  of  insanity  there  is  sometimes  a  pale, 
sunken  countenance,  but  the  pulse  is  not  much  quick- 
ened, and  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  if  not  normal, 
is  just  a  little  lowered.  Here  there  is  not  the  tendency 
to  lasciviousness  or  obscenity. 

522.  Diagnosis. — Puerperal  mania  may  be  con- 
founded with  phrenitis,  but  in  the  latter  we  have  a 
rapid  hard  pulse,  hot  skin,  suffused  eyes,  and  intolerance 
of  soimd  and  light.  The  expert  in  psychology  can 
pretty  readily  make  out  a  case  of  puerperal  mania. 
Dr  Qooch  was  of  opinion  that  no  physician  by  simply 
witnessing  and  examining  a  patient  (^t  is,  apart  fiN>m 
any  history  of  the  case)  could  say  whether  it  was  a 
case  of  puerperal  insanity  or  not ;  but  the  antagonism 
between  the  physical  symptoms  and  the  mental  pecu- 
liarities affords  materials  for  a  pretty  easy  differential 
diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Esquirol,  Burrows,  Tuke,  Bucknill,  and 
others  testify  to  the  ready  curability  of  puerperal 
mania,  pure  and  uncomplicated.  It  is  when  internal 
organic  disease  co-exists  that  tlie  prospect  is  clouded 
and  doubtful.  The  presence  of  tuberculosis  or  of 
visceral  disease  is  unfavourable.  A  rapid  inflammatory 
pulse,  and  great  restlessness  setting  in  early,  look  bad. 
The  ordinary  duration  of  the  disorder  is  from  one  to 
six  months. 

Here  we  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  from  the 
article  of  Dr  Tuke,  of  the  Fife  County  Asylum,  some 
valuable  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at  on  this  important 
subject.  These  are  drawn  from  the  records  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  Morning- 
side.    They  are  as  follows : — 

"  Isty  That  an  increase  of  liability  to  insanity  exists 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  40  in  child-bearing  women, 
and  that  first  confinements  occurring  at  that  period  are 
peculiarly  frequently  followed  by  true  puerperal  in- 
sanity. 
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2ndf  That  primipane  are  moi*e  commonly  the  sub- 
jects of  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  and  puerperal  insanity 
than  multiparse. 

"  3rd,  That  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  developed  during  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh 
months. 

"  4:th,  That  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  is  generally 
evidenced  by  melancholia  or  moral  perversion,  and  that 
it  is  very  curable. 

"5<A,  That  the  hereditary  tendency  is  peculiarly 
traceable  in  these  three  forms  of  insanity,  and  that  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  exists  on  the  female  side 
of  the  family. 

"  6^A,  That  puerperal  insanity  leaves  a  tendency  to 
other  forms  of  insanity. 

"  Ithf  That  the  puerperal  insanity  characterised  by 
melancholia  rarely  commences  until  nearly  a  monili 
after  labour. 

8^^,  That  a  tendency  to  suicide  is  a  very  frequent 
s3rmptom. 

"  9th,  That  complicated  labours  are  more  frequently 
followed  by  puerperal  insanity  than  natural  ones. 

"  lO^A,  That  cases  of  puerperal  insanity,  in  which 
acute  mania  is  the  leading  symptom,  are  more  amen- 
able to  treatment  than  those  in  which  melancholia 
exists. 

11th,  That  the  insanity  of  lactation  does  not  ensue 
on  the  first  nursing  so  frequently  as  on  subsequent 
ones,  and  the  longer  the  child  is  kept  to  the  breast  the 
liability  necessarily  increases. 

"  12^^  That  the  insanity  of  lactation  is  more  tran- 
sient than  either  of  the  other  forms,  and  that  where 
evidenced  by  acute  mania,  is  less  persistent  than  where 
melancholia  exists. 

13^,  That  delusions  as  to  personal  identity  are 
very  common  symptoms  in  the  three  forms  of  insanity. 

*^  14:thy  That  none  of  these  forms  of  insanity  are  of 
themselves  very  fatal,  except  when  complicated  with 

2m 
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other  and  especially  inflammatory  diseases.  That  they 
are  all  very  amenable  to  treatment  when  such  treat- 
ment is  adopted  early,  and  that  the  longer  the  patient 
is  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  an  asylum  the  chajices  of 
recovery  decrease. 

15^^,  That  this  type  of  disease  was  anffimic  in 
these  three  forms  of  insanity,  which  indicated  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  highly  nourishing  diet,  but  a  very 
cautious  use  of  stimulants. 

16^,  That  the  exhibition  of  narcotics  is  not  bene- 
ficial where  the  leading  symptom  is  acute  mania." 

523.  Treatment. — The  treatment  is  not  on  any  ac- 
count to  be  routine.  The  plan  formerly  adopted  of 
shaving  the  head,  then  appl3ring  ice,  purging,  blistering, 
and  administering  antimony,  is  now  fairly  exploded. 
Under  this  antiphlogistic  method  the  victim  drifted 
into  dementia  ;  maniacs  merged  into  dements.  Shall 
we  bleed  in  mania  1  As  a  inile,  No ;  because  violent 
muscular  effort  does  not  necessanly  indicate  vital  power 
or  strength.  Bleeding  would  only  debilitate,  and  thus 
retard  recovery.  What  about  opium  ?  A  large  dose 
at  the  veri/  onset  may  do  good ;  but  afterwards,  while 
it  may  moderate  violence  a  little,  it  is  believed  to  be 
hurtful,  as  tending  to  prolong  the  maniacal  period.  A 
cholagogue  and  aperient  is  useful,  but  strong  purgation 
is  hiuiiful.  If  opium  is  bad,  is  there  no  other  calmative 
that  would  do  good  ?  We  believe  there  is,  and  that  we 
have  it  in  the  bromide  of  potassium.  Give  60  grains 
five  or  six  times  a-day,  in  water.  It  Ls  calmative  and 
soporific,  and  at  times  will  act  like  a  chann.  There 
has  lately  been  found  a  more  potent  one,  however,  and, 
so  far  as  is  yet  known,  very  useful  in  tliis  mania,  viz., 
choi-al,  hydrate.  Many  have  found  it  invaluable  in 
procuring  the  great  indispensable — sleep.  A  sound 
sleep,  as  is  well  known,  Ls,  in  this  malady,  far  above 
inibies.  The  chloral  has  in  numerous  cases  procured  it 
without  after-ill.  It  will  take  a  deservedly  high  place, 
then,  in  this  distressing  malady.    It  should  be  given 
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in  a  pretty  full  dose — 40  to  60  grains.  Much  good  is 
done  by  small  quantities  of  nourishing  food,  frequently 
repeated — beef-tea,  or  extract  of  meat.  To  nourish  is 
more  than  half  the  cure.  There  is  often  immense  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  fed,  owing  to  their  resisting  it 
obstinately.  One  may  have  to  force  the  jaws  open,  or 
feed  through  the  nostrils  by  a  tube.  A  steady,  kind, 
yet  firm  nurse,  one  who  will  remain  well  beside  the 
patient,  and  attend  closely  to  her  necessities  and  wants, 
is  of  first-rate  imiK)rtance.  We  may  add,  that  if  the 
chloral  fails  in  one  or  two  doses  to  procure  sleep,  it 
should  be  desisted  from. 

Convalescence  may  be  furthered  by  tonics,  such  as 
quinine,  and  change  of  air.  Either  the  patient  should 
be  removed,  or  her  friends ;  for  the  sight  of  familiar 
objects,  far  from  being  agreeable,  only  aggravates  the 
malady,  and  stirs  thoughts  and  ideas  which  bewilder  or 
exasperate.  The  presence  of  child,  husband,  or  friends 
is  also  hurtful.  When  convalescent,  employment,  care- 
fully regulated,  and  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  woman,  will  prove  beneficial.  But  as  an  enfeebled 
body  is  incapable  of  much  physical  toil,  so  a  weakened 
and  still  toppling  intellect  is  inadequate  to  any  great 
effort.  The  pursuit  should,  therefore,  be  agreeable  and 
light.  A  too  speedy  return  home  has  often  led  to  a 
relapse. 

524.  Bisks  and  Disadvantages  of  Chloral. — Here 
would  seem  quite  an  appropriate  place  for  noticing, 
briefly,  some  of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use 
of  chloral.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  drug  that 
can  boast  of  unmixed  triumph.  Opium,  while  satisfac- 
torily soothing  pain,  &c.,  is  prone  to  constipate  and 
induce  headache  and  other  evils  ;  and  astringents,  such 
as  acetate  of  lead,  and  pemitrate  of  iron,  while  curing 
a  diarrhoea  effectually,  occasion  gastric  irritation  and 
pain.  Colchicum,  also,  while  sending  the  enemy  of 
those  blessed  (or  cursed)  with  "  blue  blood " — gout — 
about  its  business,  entails  intestinal  irritation  and 
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cardiac  depression ;  and  arsenic,  while  exoidsiiig  the 
elements  on  which  chronic  cutaneous  diseases  are  based 
and  fed,  gives  us  burning  pain  along  the  alimentary 
tract,  and  various  other  evils.  It  would  be  a  perfect 
wonder,  then,  if  chloral  (now  in  everybody's  mouth 
from  Penzance  to  John  o'  Groats)  should  stand  alone 
as  the  only  medicine  that  wrought  unqualified  good. 
We  have  not,  however,  seen  serious  evU  produced  by 
it,  when  carefully  administered,  and  we  have  now 
prescribed  it  pretty  often  in  suitable  cases.  We  say 
suitable  cases,  because  we  are  well  aware  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  give  it  in  the  most  diverse,  and 
therefore  often  unsuitable,  circumstances.  The  most 
common  result  which  we  have  observed  has  been  the 
flushing  (a  dull  scarlet  hue)  of  the  face,  neck,  and  ears, 
not  unlike  that  produced  by  the  nitrite  of  amyl  (though 
more  slowly),  and  conjunctival  injection,  due  to  vaso- 
motor paralysis.  Sometimes  an  eruption  like  urticaria 
is  induced,  and  in  one  case  we  have  met  with,  a  roseola 
that  could  be  apparently  fathered  only  on  this  drug. 
The  pupil  becomes  contracted  under  its  continuous 
employment ;  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  weakened 
somewhat.  We  observe  in  the  "  Lancet "  for  April 
1st  and  8th  of  this  year,  that  Dr  J.  Crichton  Browne, 
of  the  West  Riding  Asylum  (a  gentleman  well  versed 
in  mental  diseases,  and  the  son  .of  a  worthy  expert  in 
psychological  medicine),  has  called  attention  to  some  of 
the  evils  arising  from  the  exhibition  of  chloral,  which 
we  have  been  considering.  Dr  Browne  points  out  this 
vaso-motor  paralysis  as  one  of  the  residts,  and  says  that 
he  has  also  seen  fatal  blood-poisoning  follow  its  em- 
ployment. He  details  a  case  of  purpura,  in  particular, 
induced  by  it,  and  where  there  was  a  "  tendency  to 
somnolence,  weakness,  and  irritability  of  the  pulse," 
denudation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and 
a  fissured  and  thickly-coated  tongue.  Pulmonary  con- 
gestion set  in,  and  the  patient  sank.  He  believes  it  to 
have  an  influence  on  csjxliac  innervation,  and  that  its 
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repeated  use  paralyses  the  action  of  the  heart.  Cere- 
bral congestion  has  been  observed  in  some  instances, 
but  this  was  where  an  overdose  had  been  given.  When 
used  hj  the  subcutaneous  plan,  it  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  produce  sloughing  tlian  morphia. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

PELVIC  CELLULITIS  :  PERI-UTERINE  INFLAMMATION. 

525.  This  is  an  affection  of  no  little  importance,  not 
only  as  occurring  pretty  frequently,  but  also  as  inflict- 
ing protracted  suffering  on  the  female  in  many  cases. 
It  consists  of  the  eflusion  of  various  products,  some- 
times going  on  to  pus,  around  the  exterior  of  the  uterus 
and  ovaries.  The  initial  stages  are  often  obscure ;  the 
affection  creeps  on  surreptitiously,  and  until  a  consider- 
able effusion  has  taken  place,  there  may  not  be  symp- 
toms notable  enough  engendered  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  woman  or  her  physician.  No  doubt  there  are 
numerous  cases  where  ^e  effusion  goes  on  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  then  recedes,  without  enkindling  very  much 
distress.  At  other  times  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  prolonged  suffering,  and  serious  results  being 
occasioned. 

Pathology. — ^There  has  been  no  little  difference  of 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  seat  and  nature,  and  con- 
sequent fit  appellation  of  this  affection.  We  believe 
that  it  is  in  some  cases  an  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  surrounding  the  pelvis ;  in  others,  that  it  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  covering  the  fimbriae 
of  the  oviducts,  and  the  ovarian  pouch — ^a  pelvi-peri- 
tonitis.  This  latter  is  the  view  entertained  by  Bemuts, 
and  Goupil,  and  others.    The  effusion  does  not  go  on 
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to  piis  in  many  cases;  sometimes  it  is  serous;  and 
occasionally  an  ugly,  dirty-brown  serum.  The  areolar 
tiEisue  anywhere  contiguous  to  the  uterus  may  be 
attacked,  but  a  very  common  site  is  that  contained 
within  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament.  Often  the 
starting-point  is  the  ovary  or  oviduct.  The  inflamma- 
tion extends  frequently  from  the  uterine  appenda^;es 
to  the  peritoneum  lining  the  pelvis,  and  adhesions 
result  at  times  between  the  intestines  and  these  appen- 
dages, matting  them  together.  Ck)llections  of  pus  form 
frequently,  and  eat  their  way  out  in  different  directions, 
the  particular  channel  and  place  of  exit  depending  on 
the  site  of  the  abscess. 

626.  Konig's  experiments  (see  "  Archive  fur  Heil- 
kunde,"  1862,  No.  6,  p.  481)  with  air  or  water  injec- 
tions into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  broad  ligament,  are 
deeply  interesting  and  suggestive  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  He  found — (1.)  "That  exudation  into 
the  areolar  tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tubes 
and  ovary  travels  primarily  along  the  course  of  the 
psoas  and  iliacus,  and  then  enters  the  pelvis  proper.  (2.) 
Ebcudations  starting  from  the  antero-lateral  part  of  the 
areolar  tissue,  where  the  cervix  uteri  joins  the  body, 
fill  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  true  pelvis  laterally,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  uterus  and  bladder,  then  pass  with  the 
roimd  ligament  towaixis  the  ligament  of  Poupart,  thenoe 
to  the  iliac  fossa  externally  and  backwards.  (3.)  When 
the  exudation  begins  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of 
the  lateral  ligament,  the  parts  first  filled  are  the  posterior 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis — viz.,  Douglas's  space." 
In  the  few  cases  which  we  have  met  with  there  was 
a  discharge  of  pus  by  the  vagina  and  rectum.  In  one 
tedious  case  the  areolar  tissue  situated  between  the 
peritoneum  and  abdominal  muscles  was  invaded,  and 
ultimately  we  had  to  make  an  opening  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  Pirogoff  calls  this  an  "acute 
purulent"  cedema ;  and  Virchow  terms  it  paiumetritis. 
Matthews  Duncan  \vaa  m^Aa  TCL^oisyNSc^a  ^^awtrlbutions 
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to  the  subject,  and  embodied  these  in  a  work  which 
may  be  pondered  with  profit.  Dr  Duncan  views  the 
affection  as  most  commonly  a  pelvi-peritonitis. 

Causes. — Parturition  has  much  to  do  in  reference  to 
causation  here.  In  nearly  all  our  own  cases,  labour  was 
a  close  antecedent,  and,  therefore,  doubtless  a  cause. 
The  labours  were  not  artificially  aided,  moreover, 
although,  on  the  whole,  tedious.  Perhaps  all  of  them 
were  strumous  females.  Dr  West  has  given  a  table,  in 
his  able  work,  wherein  it  will  be  found  that  of  59  cases 
of  this  disorder,  32  happened  after  delivery,  1 1  after 
abortion,  the  remaining  16  being  due  to  other  causes. 
These  may  be  introduction  of  sound,  or  bougie,  or  tents 
into  the  uterus.  We  have  met  with  cases  where  it 
occurred  after  the  introduction  of  tents.  Malignant 
disease  of  the  uterus  may  enkindle  it  also,  but  it  usually 
occurs  after  parturition,  or  from  some  other  irritation 
of  the  uterus. 

527.  Symptoms. — An  enlargement,  or  an  induration, 
of  some  part  of  the  lower  abdominal  region  (accom- 
panied, it  may  or  may  not  be,  with  tenderness  and 
pain),  is  often  the  first  sign  of  the  affection.  At  other 
times  there  are  rigors,  or  febrile  symptoms,  with  a 
quickened  pulse,  and  obscure,  dull,  deep-seated  pains. 
A  patient  may  be  progressing  well  after  labour  for  a 
week  or  two,  when,  unexpectedly,  chills  occur,  and 
she  feels  exhausted,  and  looks  haggard,  careworn,  and 
anxious.  She  loses  any  little  appetite  she  may  have 
acquired  after  the  ordeal  of  parturition,  and  fat  seems 
suddenly  to  disappear.  By-and-by  come  the  significant 
indications — difiicult  and  painful  micturition  and  defse- 
cation.  There  may  be  an  external  tumour  or  not ;  this 
depends  on  site.  If  the  parts  contained  between  the 
broad  ligaments  are  the  sphere  of  the  inflammation, 
then  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  external  bulging ;  but 
if  down  about  Douglas's  space,  or  in  the  areolar  tissue 
between  the  uterus  and  bladder,  this  will  be  absent.  If 
the  case  goes  on  pretty  severely,  tli«t^NnSl\ife\sia.^^'^- 
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stitutional  disturbance,  rigors,  severe  neuralgic  pains, 
strong  fever,  "with  nocturnal  exacerbations,  profuse 
sweating,  and  diarrbcea.  At  least  tbese  effects  oocor 
in  many  cases.  Witb  regard  to  the  neuralgia,  Konig 
has  remarked  that  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  of  the 
thigh  is  the  one  most  commonly  affected  Extension 
of  the  thigh  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  pain,  hence 
it  is  usutdly  flexed  on  the  trunk.  It  is  the  effusion 
around  the  psoas  muscle  that  is  the  cause  of  this.  This 
is  viewed  as  almost  pathognomonic.  On  examining 
per  vaginam,  we  find  the  canal  hot  and  dry,  hardened 
and  thickened,  and  we  may  detect  above  it  a  tumour 
of  a  hard  nature.  At  first  this  tumour  is  of  a  very 
hard  character  indeed,  although,  further  on,  it  may 
soften,  or  recede.  In  some  cases  we  detect  fulness  in 
one  or  other  iliac  region,  and  on  percussion  the  sound 
elicited  is  didl.  When  pus  is  formed,  which  is  often 
the  case  pretty  speedily,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
increase  of  pain  in  many  instances,  and  females  seek 
relief  because  the  pressure  of  the  efiusion  on  the  bladder 
or  rectum  has  interfered  with  the  due  performance  of 
the  functions  of  these  organs.  We  had  a  case  where 
matter  lodged  for  about  six  months  without  causing 
great  inconvenience,  when  it  discharged  in  a  consider- 
able quantity  thi^ough  the  rectum.  For  a  long  time 
afterwards  pus  continued  to  flow  by  this  channel. 
Abscesses  of  a  chronic  character  like  this,  and  even  of 
much  longer  duration,  are  reported  by  Dr  West  in  his 
very  able  work  on  diseases  of  women,  and  by  Sir  James 
Simpson,  in  his  obstetric  works. 

The  latter  has  recoixied  examples  where  these  have 
led  to  fistulous  communications  by  the  bladder,  uterus, 
and  bowel.  Dr  M^Clintock  has  given  some  invaluable 
facts  in  regard  to  this  affection.  He  foimd  that  in  70 
cases,  connected  with  the  puerperal  state,  37  ended  in 
suppuration,  with  discharge  of  pus  ;  24  of  these  burst, 
or  were  opened  externally  ;  20  in  the  iliac  region,  6  by 
the  vagina,  5by  t\iem\]a\'«VA^^\A\T^\.\a.^<5kVi^^ 
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In  not  one  of  these  did  the  abscess  burst  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

628.  Treatment. — ^There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  an  incipient  cellulitis  may  be  aborted  by  early 
antiphlogistic  treatment.  When  there  is  fulness  and 
induration,  tenderness  and  pain  in  one  or  other  iliac 
region,  a  dozen  of  leeches  should  be  applied,  and  a 
sidine  purgative  given.  This  should  be  followed  by  an 
opiate,  because  it  will  soothe  any  pain  that  may  exist, 
and  help  to  arrest  effusion.  One  good  dose  of  calomel 
at  the  outset  will  also  help  to  lay  an  embargo  on  effusion. 
Highly  nutritious  diet  should  be  given  early,  with 
wine  and  other  stimulants.  Perfect  rest  should  be 
secured  for  the  woman.  Position  has  much  to  do  with 
comfort,  at  least.  Dr  Gi*aily  Hewitt  advises  the  lower 
extremity  to  be  laid  on  a  double  inclined  plane  with 
the  heel  elevated;  this  removes  tension  from  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  miiscles,  and  ministers  to  easa  (See 
"  Diseases  of  Women,"  2nd  ed,  p.  490).  We  observe 
that  Dr  Hewitt  (whose  therapeutics,  we  may  remark, 
in  general,  corresponds  well  with  our  own),  puts  in  a 
strong  word  against  mercury  in  this  affection.  Now, 
we  think  the  doctor,  like  too  many  more,  has  missed 
the  true  function  of  mercury  here.  Mercury  plays  a 
most  invaluable  and  unrivalled  part  before  the  affection 
has  gone  on  to  pus ;  indeed,  it  often  averts  its  forma- 
tion. For  reducing  granitic  induration,  for  making 
the  hardness  of  an  incipient  cellulitis  recede,  there  is 
no  remedy  that  can  hold  a  candle  to  it.  This  softening 
power  is  seen,  too,  in  hard  chancre.  How  does  it  act? 
It  promotes  the  absorption  of,  and  checks,  further 
effusion.  And  not  very  much  is  needed  either ;  5  to 
10  grains  at  the  outset  may  do  it.  If  that  ^ould 
salivate,  it  can't  be  helped ;  better  fluid  gushing  from 
the  mouth  than  cooped  up  in  the  belly;  conflned  in  a 
very  important  locality,  and  no  saying  when  or  where 
it  may  escape.  But  while  calomel  is  highly  valuable 
before  pus,  and  as  a  means  of  aveTtimig\\i/\\iS&\iiy(s^^ 
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after  it  has  been  produced.  We  will  join  any  man  in 
condemning  it  thin,  because  then  is  the  stage  when  the 
system  must  be  upheld,  and  mercury  is  a  down-breaker 
— ^that  is,  when  Isu^gely  used.  Besides,  the  time  is  past 
when  it  could  be  of  use,  for  while  it  often  prevents  the 
earlier  effusion  from  going  on  to  pus,  it  cannot  farther 
the  absorption  of  the  latter.  From  drifting  into  a 
foolish  hydrargo-phobia,  however,  let  us  strive  hard  to 
be  delivered. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

UTERINE  R£MAT0C£LE. 

529.  This  affection  has  been  variously  termed,  such 
as  peri-uterine  luematocele,  pelvic  haematocele,  and 
pelvic  hsematoma.  It  consists  of  an  effusion  of  blood 
(bloody  tumour)  in  some  part  contiguous  to  the  uterus, 
the  most  common  site  being  Douglas's  space.  It  being 
so  often  found  in  this  locality  has  led  to  its  now  com- 
mon designation,  retro-uterine  haematocele.  The  pre- 
cise seat  of  the  collection  of  blood  has  occasioned  much 
contrariety  amongst  authors,  but  the  preponderance  of 
testimony  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  is  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  Autopsies,  of  which  there  have  now  been 
many,  almost  always  showed  it  to  be  intra-peritoneal ; 
and  reports  of  extra-peritoneal  cases  are  remarkably  few 
indeed.  That  these  latter  occasionally  happen,  how- 
ever, must  be  conceded.  It  is  passing  strange  that  the 
exposition  of  the  malady  only  dates  about  twenty 
years  back.  It  is  by  no  means  a  very  rare  disorder, 
and  must  have  been  casting  up  now  and '  then  in  the 
practice  of  our  ancestors;  yet,  we  find  little  attention 
being  bestowed  upon  it  until  the  period  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  winch,  la         oxv  \>aft  onsesthesis 
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was  first  strongly  stirring  the  professional  mind. 
Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  its  elucida- 
tion are  N^laton,  Bemutz,  Aran,  Virchow,  Voisin, 
Simpson,  Matthews  Duncan,  Wade,  and  Tuckwell. 

520.  Pathology.  —  In  the  intra-peritoneal  form, 
blood  either  from  some  pelvic  vessel,  or  from  the  rup- 
ture of  a  congested — apoplectic  ovary — or  the  fimbri- 
ated extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  passes  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  and  gravitates  into  the  eid  de  sac 
between  the  rectum  and  uterus,  forming  a  tumour 
which  presses  the  womb  forwards  and*  upwards.  The 
amount  of  blood  varies ;  but  occasionally  sufficient  has 
been  effused  to  destroy  the  female  at  once.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  more  limited  in  amount,  and  when 
poured  out  coagulates  quickly.  Inflammatory  condi- 
tions are  then  excited,  and  a  sac  is  formed,  in  part  by 
false  membrane,  and  in  part  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
coils  of  intestine  to  the  uterine  appendages,  and  to  each 
other.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  not  encysted,  but  free. 
Virchow's  theory  ("  Die  Krankhaften  Geschwiilste,** 
vol.  i  p.  152)  is  this,  "that  the  blood  is  commonly 
derived  almost,  if  not  altogether,  from  the  newly- 
formed  vessels  of  false  membrane  produced  by  previous 
pelvic  peritonitis."  This  eminent  pathologist,  then,  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  usually  the  offspring  of  an  antece- 
dent pelvic  peritonitis.  Scanzoni  thinks  the  blood  is 
of  tubal  origin. 

The  extra-peritoneal  form  has  been  viewed  by  some 
as  a  "thrombus,"  analogous  to  what  occurs  in  the 
vulva,  or  to  cephalhsBmatoma,  <fec.  Others  term  it  a 
l)eri-uterine  hsematocele.  This  latter  is  the  most  suit- 
able title. 

The  seat  of  the  eflusion  here  may  be  the  areolar  tis- 
sue around  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  between  the  two 
layers  of  peritoneum  forming  the  broad  ligaments,  or 
amid  the  pelvic  viscera  in  general.  The  position  and 
form  of  the  tumour,  it  is  obvious,  will  vary  according 
to  the  locality,  and  the  amount  of  blood  ^f&^ai^ 
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We  are  helped  in  our  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
tumour  hj  measuring  the  uterus  by  means  of  the  sound. 
This  organ  is  usually  elongated  when  the  tumour  is 
large. 

531.  Causes. — These  are  various.  Sometimes  the 
case  can  be  traced  to  a  chill  caught  during  menstrua- 
tion, and  leading  to  the  suppression  of  the  dischai^ ; 
at  other  times  there  has  been  a  history  of  dysmenor- 
rhoea,  or  of  irregular  menstruation,  or  coitus  during  the 
menses.  The  period  of  greatest  sexual  vigour  is  that 
in  which  it  is  most  liable  to  occur,  and  it  is  believed 
that  sexual  excesses  have  to  do  with  its  production. 
During  menstruation  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  are 
greatly  congested,  and  if  sexual  intercourse  is  indulged 
in  at  this  time,  this  hyperaBmic  condition  will  be  aggra- 
vated, and  it  may  go  on  to  extravasation.  Some  cases 
have  co-existed  with  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  and  pro- 
bably been  due  to  it.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Ber- 
nutz,  Matthews  Duncan,  Wade,  of  Birmingham,  and 
others,  that  some  of  these  pelvic  hsematoceles  arise 
simply  from  a  discharge  of  menstrual  blood  through 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  instead  of  by  its  usual  outlet,  the 
OS.  That  this  reflux  does  not  happen  more  frequently 
in  mechanical  dysmenorrhoea  seems  rather  strange.  An 
unusual  dilatation  of  one  or  both  of  the  oviducts  would 
be  fevourable  to  the  escape  of  uterine  fluid  into  the 
peritoneum.  This  would  seem  to  conduce  to  this 
result  more  than  a  strictured  condition  of  the  cervix 
uteri. 

632.  Symptoms. — ^There  is  commonly  sharp  abdo- 
minal pain  at  the  commencement  of  the  aflection,  one 
or  other  of  the  iliac  regions  being  the  seat  of  it.  Soon 
a  swelling  is  likely  to  be  felt  over  the  site  of  pain,  ten- 
der on  pressure,  immobile,  and  not  very  weU  defined. 
Sickness  and  vomiting  sometimes  occur,  but  they  may 
be  absent ;  there  is  usually,  however,  some  febrile  dis- 
turbance. Difficult  defsecation  and  micturition  are 
usually  experieivcfcd.  TViet^       ^Ts^j^^V^tions  of  pain 
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from  time  to  time.  After  a  while,  less  pain  may  be 
experienced.  The  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  rectum 
and  bladder,  however,  continues,  but  generally  the 
dysuria  is  more  rare  than  the  imperfect  defsecation. 
Attempts  to  move  the  leg  of  the  affected  side  occasion 
an  increase  of  the  pain.  A  sense  of  weight  in  the 
pelvis,  with  bearing  down,  is  also  common. 

On  examining  per  vaginam  we  usually  detect  some 
bulging  of  the  wall  of  the  vagina.  It  may  be  a  rounded 
fluctuating  tumour,  pushing  the  uterus  forwards  and 
upwards  ;  but  this  will  differ  according  to  the  site  and 
extent  of  the  effusion,  and  it  may  be  absent  altogether. 
While  at  first  the  tumour  may  be  of  a  fluctuating 
character,  it  soon  becomes  firmer  and  harder,  and  it 
has  been  mistaken  for  a  fibrous  tumour.  M.  Mal- 
gaigne  committed  this  blunder,  and  operated  with  a 
iat£d  result.  In  some  cases  the  tumour  reaches  from 
the  pelvis  far  up  into  the  abdomen;  in  the  extra-peri- 
toneal form  it  is  often  very  large.  In  this  latter  form, 
too,  it  may  gravitate  lower  into  the  pelvis,  being  unre- 
strained by  peritoneum. 

533.  Course  of  the  Malady. — The  course  of  a  hBema- 
tocele  is  not  uniform.  Sometimes  it  diminishes  gradu- 
ally and  disappears,  leaving  behind  a  little  thickening 
and  induration  at  the  roof  of  the  vagina.  At  other 
times,  after  shrinking  a  little,  it  will  enlarge  again  at 
a  menstrual  period.  This  would  seem  to  favour  the 
view  that  a  reflux  from  the  uterus  is  a  common  cause  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  often  explains 
their  production.  The  gradual  absorption  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  tumour  is  by  no  means  a  frequent 
result ;  on  the  contrary,  a  more  common  termination 
is  the  contents  passing  by  the  rectum  or  vagina.  Some- 
times the  sac  bursts  into  the  peritoneum  with  fatal 
results.  In  addition  to  the  escape  of  the  contents  by 
perforation  through  tlie  rectum  or  vagina,  these  may 
also  be  discharged  by  the  bladder.  There  is  another 
way  by  which  the  tumour  may  be  xotlw^^  ^sA  'Os^ 
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and  expectant  policy ;  and  Dr  M'Clintock,  who  has 
treated  a  good  many  cases,  is  chary  about  employing 
the  trocar.  His  words  are,  "  I  would  not  be  inclined 
to  resort  to  the  trocar  unless  urgent  symptoms  were 
manifested  in  consequence  of  the  bulk  or  mechanical 
pressure  of  the  tumour,  and  not  even  then,  unless  it 
were  in  the  chronic  stage."  Nonat  deemed  punctur- 
ing an  inevitably  fatal  procedure ;  but  this  was  quite 
an  erroneous  and  unwarranted  opinion.  Sir  James 
Simpson  recommended  the  expectant  plan  for  a  time ; 
but  if  the  tumour  enlarged  from  inflammation,  <fec.,  he 
advised  and  practised  the  opening  of  it.  Dr  Matthews 
Duncan  recommends  passivity  while  the  tumour  is 
firm,  but  when  it  liquefies,  and  is  evidently  offering  to 
discharge,  he  practises  a  free  opening  with  the  bistoury. 
Puncturing  with  a  trocar  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory, 
as  it  does  not  afford  an  ample  enough  outlet.  In  open- 
ing the  tumoui',  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the 
contiguous  viscera.  Open  the  most  prominent  point 
in  the  vagina,  and  as  near  the  middle  Ime  as  is  possible. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  tumour  reached  far  up 
into  the  abdomen,  paracentesis  has  been  performed. 
After  operation,  and  when  the  female  is  slowly  improv- 
ing, chalybeates  and  a  generous  diet  should  be  given. 
She  should  also  be  enjoined  to  be  careful  at  a  menstrual 
period,  and  to  avoid  anything  that  would  conduce  to 
congestion  of  the  genital  organs.  Coitus  should  be 
abstained  from  for  a  considerable  period. 


535.  The  uterus,  by  a  process 
and  absorption,  speedily  begins  to 
turition,  and  usually  this  process  is 
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ntioxL  may  be  interfered  with,  by  < 
matory  conditions,  and  then  we  ] 
The  uterus  remains  nearly  of  the 
about  24  hours  after  the  completio 
a  uterus  in  this  condition  is  exami 
it  is  found  to  be  healthy  enough  j 
deposit ;  and  its  large  size  is  simp! 
of  absorption  being  checked.  In 
it  cannot  be  termed  morbid  alto| 
incapable  of  the  physiological  pre 
and  gestation.  Fuither  consequei 
folloWy  such  as  prolapsus,  chro 
chronio  metritis. 

Biagnoais. — There  is  usually  l 
aenae  of  fulness  and  weight  on  the 
natioTi^  the  fundus  is  felt  large  ax 
and  cervix  are  the  same,  and  low 
Shootixig  pains  are  experienced  at 
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for  many  of  these  cases  are  associated  with  scrofula, 
anaemia,  and  debility.  Some  good  is  done  by  giving 
a  small  dose  of  hydr.  cum  creta  and  comp.  ipecac, 
powder — two  grains  of  the  first,  and  four  of  the  second 
— twice  a-day,  watching  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
mercury,  and  stopping  at  slight  tenderness  of  the 
gums.  Scanzoni  is  fond  of  the  cold  douche  to  the 
uterus,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  very  beneficial.  If  the 
case  gets  chronic,  the  following  mixture  should  be 
given : — Potassii  iodid,  grains,  36 ;  potass,  bromid., 
6  drachms;  ferri  ammon.-cit.,  3  drachms.  Mix.  A  table- 
spoonful  twice  a-day  to  begin  with.  This  mixture  is 
alterative,  calmative,  and  a  chalybeate  tonic,  and  does 
an  immense  deal  of  good.  There  is  an  injection  we 
have  employed,  and,  we  think,  with  decided  benefit, 
to  the  interior  of  the  uterus — ^viz.,  add.  tannic,  2 
drachms ;  iodum,  5  grains ;  potass. ,  bromid.  half-an-ounce ; 
water,  a  pint  This  is  applied  with  an  elastic  tube 
inserted  into  the  os,  the  woman  being  in  the  semi-erect, 
or  better,  the  erect  position,  so  as  to  avert  the  risk  of 
flooding  the  oviducts.  Although  we  believe,  with 
Barnes,  that  the  interior  of  the  uterus  tolerates  pretty 
strong  fluids  better  than  was  at  one  time  thought  (in- 
deed, we  have  injected  them  into  its  cavity  before  Dr 
Barnes'  paper  on  the  use  of  the  perchloride  appeared), 
still  we  are  of  the  belief  that  the  less  floodii^  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  with  pungent  or  acrid  fluid  the  better. 
Dr  Matthews  Duncan  has  reported  cases  where  there 
was  preternatural  patency  and  dilatation  of  these 
tubes;  therefore  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  em- 
ploy force  with  our  injections,  but  to  throw  the  fluid 
in  gently,  the  woman  not  being  on  her  back,  but  raised, 
as  before  noticed.  Of  course  we  keep  clear  of  a  men- 
strual period.  Pessaries  of  iod.  plumb.,  tannin,  &c,, 
may  also  be  used. 

WJuU  of  Ergot  here  ?  This  drug  is  of  very  great 
service,  especially  where  there  are  almost  continuous 
oozings  from  the  uterus.  Even  in  a  flabby,  non-gravid 
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uteras  like  this,  it  induces  contraction,  and  thus  con- 
serves blood  and  husbands  strength.  The  loss  of  blood 
in  such  cases  retards  and  thwarts  restoration.  While 
giving  ergot  to  save  blood,  then,  we  also  keep  plying 
the  woman  with  the  lighter  forms  of  iron  (first  the 
ammonio-citrate,  then  ^e  liq.  pemitrate),  in  order  to 
hasten  the  production  of  new  blood,  noiuishing  diet, 
some  good  wine,  and  change  of  air.  Salt-water  and 
sit^baths  are  also  useful.  If  she  has  money  to  over- 
flow, let  her  to  Kissingen  or  Kjeuznach  go.  Some 
highly-useful  information  may  be  got  on  the  enlai^ge- 
meuts  of  the  uterus  from  Scanzoni's  able  work,  "  Die 
Ohronische  Metritis,"  and  from  the  admirable  writings 
of  Becquerel,  and  Bennet  and  TQt.  Sir  James  Simp- 
son has  also  treated  of  the  subject  in  his  usual  able 
manner. 

537.  Super«Inyolution  —  Excessive  Inyolntion. — 

While  we  have  cases  where  involution  proceeds  slowly, 
or  is  arrested,  there  are  others  where  the  process  is  car- 
ried on  with  preternatural  celerity.  Sir  James  Simp- 
son and  Dr  Montgomery  Lave  called  attention  to  these. 
Chlorotic  and  ansemic  females  are  most  prone  to  it. 
Our  own  belief  in  reference  to  these  cases  is  this : — In 
many  of  them  there  was  an  abnormally  small  uterus 
before  conception.  We  have  met  witli  such,  and  where 
there  was  some  disorder  of  menstruation  and  a  reduced 
uterine  cavity.  In  such  instances,  then,  the  supei^ 
involution  is  nothing  more  than  the  return  of  the 
uterus  to  its  wonted  diminutive  size. 

Symptoms. — Amenorrhoea,  and  sometimes  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  uterus.  One's  suspicions  are 
aroused  when,  after  the  cessation  of  lactation,  the 
menses  do  not  appear.  On  examination,  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  is  found  shortened  to  two  inches  or  so.  The 
organ  is  a  little  harder,  and  the  os  and  vaginal  part  of 
cervix  smaller. 

Treatment. — Sir  James  Simpson  suggested  the  intro- 
duction of  a  pessary  into  the  uterus,  with  the  view  of 
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stimulating  to  enlargement.  He  used  with  much  suc- 
cess, at  least  in  the  virgin  uterus  (abnormally  small), 
the  galvanic  pessarv.  We  have  had  little  experience 
of  this  plan  in  the  virgin,  but  in  the  married  woman 
we  have  adopted  it, — ^not,  however,  with  very  great 
success.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  uterus  to  enlarge  in 
the  presence  of  a  living  child,  which  can  only  be  de- 
veloped, and  grow,  if  the  former  does  the  same — ^which 
cannot  be  nourished  without  the  vessels,  d^,  of  the 
womb  growing  greatly;  but  quite  another  for  it  to 
develop  in  presence  of  a  bit  of  inanimate  matter.  We 
have  obtained  much  benefit  in  the  anemia  of  involu- 
tion (or,  may  we  not  say  as  well,  the  involution  of  the 
ansemic  state ))  from  the  use  of  the  chalybeate  tonics, 
carried  on  for  a  long  time,  and  occasional  doses  of  the 
tincture  of  cantharides.  Friction,  and  inunction  of 
strong  camphor  ointment  over  the  ovaries,  with  change 
of  air  and  general  hygienic  measures,  also  do  good. 

538.  Lrntable  Uterus. — ^The  uterus  is  sometimes 
the  seat  of  intense  pain,  although  no  disease  can  be 
detected;  and  this  peculiarity  was  termed  by  Gooch 
"  irritable  uterus."  There  are  very  different  opinions 
held  by  authors  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
disorder,  some  holding  it  to  be  a  neuralgia,  others 
maintaining  that  the  pain  always  indicates  either  in- 
flammatory action  or  some  flexion  of  the  uterus,  such 
as  retroflexion.  Dr  Tilt  views  it  as  a  neuralgia  due  to 
a  "  morbidly  inclined  nervous  system,"  and  he  says 
that  any  irritation  of  the  uterus  or  ovaries  will,  in  such 
circumstances,  set  up  the  pain.  Dr  Graily  Hewit  says 
that  "  irritable  uterus"  is  just  aggravated  retroflexion. 
Dr  Tyler  Smith  believes  that  the  condition  to  which 
this  term  is  applied  is  a  hysterical  neuralgia  or  hyper- 
sesthesia  of  the  uterus,  and  that  it  may  be  associated 
with  uterine  lesions  of  diverse  kinds,  or  with  none  at 
all.  Oiu*  own  belief  is  this,  that  there  is  a  neuralgia 
of  the  uterus  without  any  appreciable  lesion  of  the 
organ,  whether  strictiured  cervix,  ulceration  of  the  os, 
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congestion,  metritis,  flexion,  or  version.  Only  in  some 
of  these  cases  there  will  be  found  ovarian  irritation, 
and  an  ovaiy,  perhaps  (usually  the  left),  lying  low- 
in  the  pelvis. 

539.  Symptoms. — Intense  pain  in  the  organ,  with 
tenderness,  aggravated  on  pressure.  Movement  of  a 
slight  kind  intensifies  it,  and  there  are  £requent  ex- 
acerbations from  time  to  tima  At  the  menstroal 
period  especially,  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  much  en- 
hanced. 

Treatment. — Of  course  if  it  is  associated  with  any 
form  of  uterine  affection,  that  must  be  combated.  If  a 
pure  neuralgia,  use  the  warm  hip-bath,  impregnated 
largely  (if  the  woman  can  aflbrd  it)  with  camphor  and 
bromide  of  potassiimi.  Give  internally  an  anodyne, 
such  as  the  following: — Potass,  bromid.,  6  dracluns; 
tinct.  cannab.  ind.,  tinct.  hyoscyam.,  of  each,  2  drachms; 
infus.  lupuli,  to  6  ounces.  Mix.  A  tablespoonful  a 
dose.  This  mixture  will  alleviate  the  intolerable  pain 
somewhat,  and  help  to  allay  ovarian  irritation.  If  it 
does  not  succeed  in  mitigating  it,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  opiates,  but  as  far  as  possible  avoid  them.  Thirty- 
grain  doses  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  given, 
apart  from  this  mixture,  twice  a-day,  as  an  ovarian 
calmative,  if  we  may  so  speak.  Quinine  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  here ;  it  has  an  unchallengeable  reputa- 
tion in  the  neuralgias.  Vichy  and  Wiesbaden  may  aid 
a  little. 
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CHAPTER  LXL 

HTDRAHKIOS  :  DROPSY  OF  THE  OVUM  :  HYDROMETRA. 

540.  This  is  an  excessiye  secretion  of  liquor  amnii, 
distending  the  uterus  to  a  great  extent.  It  is,  as 
pointed  out  by  Kilian  ("  Die  Geburtslehre,"  ii.  band, 
J).  456),  freqently  co-existent  with  twin  gestation.  Dr 
M'Lintock  ("  Clinical  Memoirs  on  Diseases  of  "Women," 
1863,  p.  376)  has  also  testified  to  its  proneness  during 
plural  pregnancy.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded, 
also  showing  its  co-existence  with  the  anencephalous 
monster  and  with  spina  bifida.  We  have  found  the 
same  to  exist  in  some  cases  of  hydrocephalus.  In  these, 
enormous  quantities  of  fluid  came  away,  and  we  were 
almost  certain  that  there  would  be  something  morbid 
on  encountering  the  cataclysm  of  amniotic  liquor. 

Causes. — Disease  of  the  amnion.  There  is  an  inti- 
mate relation  between  this  and  disease  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  of  the  foetus.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
jolting  in  springless  yehicles,  and  other  rough  kinds  of 
locomotion,  have  preceded  the  affection.  We  believe 
that  concussion  in  strumous  females  has  much  to  do 
with  its  production. 

Symptoms. — ^This  condition  has  been  mistaken  for 
ascites  and  ovarian  disease.  The  abdomen  swells  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  some  instances,  causing  pain  from 
the  pressure,  and  the  weight  of  the  distended  uterus  on 
contiguous  parts.  There  may  be  no  oedema  of  the  legs 
or  face,  but  there  is  a  pinched,  haggard,  and  anxious 
expression  of  the  latter  in  many  cases ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  peculiar  facial  features  of  the  gravid  state  are  mudi 
exaggerated.  There  is  usually  great  discomfort  from 
the  extreme  tension  and  the  squeezing  of  the  neigh- 
bouring viscera,  and  spurious  pains  are  set  up.  Car^fdl 
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auscultation  sometimes  fails  to  elicit  any  foetal  cardiac 
sounds,  and  even  palpation  of  a  thorough  character  may 
fail  to  detect  any  portion  of  the  foetus.  In  our  own  cases, 
however,  we  have  been  able  to  make  out  the  sounds  of 
the  foetal  heart,  either  over  the  abdomen  or  by  vaginal 
auscultation;  and  by  making  the  female  change  her 
position  for  a  short  time  to  that  on  the  abdomen,  or 
partly  on  the  abdomen,  at  the  same  time  supporting 
her,  we  have  been  able  to  discover  some  part  of  the 
child.  Usually,  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  os, 
we  are  able  to  detect  the  membranes.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  particular  here,  for  (as  has  happened  even  in  a 
distended  bladder)  some  women  have  been  tapped,  and 
others  on  the  eve  of  it,  by  the  surgeon,  who  imagined 
he  was  dealing  with  an  ascites.  Before  resorting  to 
this  proceeding,  we  would  not  fail  to  exhaust  every- 
thing likely  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  signs,  wtf  would  master  the  previous 
history;  we  would  interrogate  the  woman  when  she 
ceased  to  menstruate ;  about  morning  sickness,  &c. ; 
and  if,  and  when,  she  perceived  foetal  movement ;  also, 
whether  she  had  been  exposed  to  any  rough,  jolting 
locomotion.  It  has  been  found  that  in  dropsy  of  the 
ovum,  with  excessive  accumulation  of  fluid,  tiie  uterine 
walls  become  attenuated,  and  are  prone  to  rupture. 
This  was  shown  by  Dr  Thomas  Keith,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously observed.  We  had  nearly  forgot  to  say  that 
the  woman,  soon  after  delivery,  sometimes  experiences 
intense  rigors,  just  like  a  seizure  of  ague. 

541.  Treatment. — When  the  distension  is  great, 
and  quite  intolerable,  we  must  rupture  the  sac,  and 
permit  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid ;  seeing  that  the 
nurse  has  cleared  out  the  nearest  stoneware  shop  of 
its  wash-hand  basins  beforehand,  and  brought  them  to 
the  bedside, — either  that  or  a  washing-tub ;  or  accept 
the  alternative  of  the  woman's  bed  being  so  thoroughly 
drenched,  that  it  will  not  dry  again  all  the  remaining 
period  of  the  puerperal  state ;  and  therefore  probably 
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perpetuate  the  rigors,  which  are  a  not  uncommon 
accompaniment  of  the  dropsy.  When  delivery  is  ter- 
minated, secure  efficient  uterine  contraction.  Some- 
times this  will  not  naturally  come  here,  owing  to  the 
extreme  stretching  of  the  muscular  fibres ;  if  not,  then 
use  friction ;  grasp  the  uterus  over  the  part  of  insertion 
of  the  oviducts ;  and  if  that  won't  do,  spare  not  the 
great  oxytoxic,  ergot.  There  is  hardly  a  uterus  under 
the  sun,  we  should  imagine,  that  won't  be  thus  made 
to  contract.  See  that  the  ergot  is  pure  and  fresh,  for 
as  counterfeit  coins  and  characters  are  by  no  means  a 
rarity,  so  neither  is  indifferent  ergot.  The  good  article, 
however,  compels  almost  certain  submission ;  the  uterus 
crouches  imder  it  (if  we  may  so  speak),  just  as  the  serf 
does  under  the  lash  of  his  taskmaster.  For  the  rigors 
give  hot  drinks  immediately ;  mere  extra-clothing  will 
hardly  subdue  them,  so  severe  are  they.  The  following 
draught  will  also  help  much :  —  Spt.  ether,  nit.,  a 
drachm ;  liq.  morph.  hyd.,  10  minims ;  tinct.  cardam. 
CO.,  a  drachm;  water,  an  ounce.  Mix.  Take  the 
whole.  This  is  a  potent  diaphoretic  while  under  the 
blanket.  The  binder  should  be  applied  with  extra 
care,  adjusted  daily  for  a  while,  and  worn  some  time 
longer.  Nutritious  food,  and  some  wine,  should  be 
given  at  an  earlier  period.  A  long  course  of  iron, 
chemical  food,  or  cod-liver  oil,  should  be  adopted,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  affec- 
tion at  a  future  pregnancy ;  and  should  the  female 
become  again  pregnant,  all  violent  exercise  on  her  part 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided  during  gestation. 

There  is  an  excellent  paper  on  this  subject,  by 
Professor  Alex.  Simpson,  in  the  "  Ed.  Med.  Joum." 
for  April,  1865. 

542.  Physometra. — This  is  an  accumulation  of  flatus 
in  the  uterine  cavity :  it  is  not  a  very  common  dis- 
order. 

CaiLsea, — Some  authors  believed  that  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus  secreted  gas  under  morbid 
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oonditionB,  bat  this  opinion  is  not  now  much  enter- 
tained. The  true  caose  seems  to  be  the  decomposition 
of  a  portion  of  placenta,  or  foetus,  or  mole,  retained  in 
tUero.  '  Air  enters  by  the  oe,  and  the  retaiioed  portions 
decompose  and  evolve  gas.  The  os  then  doses,  or  is 
plugged  by  mucus  or  other  secretion,  «nd  thus  the 
flatus  gets  pent  up. 

Diagnosis. — ^Resonance  on  percussion,  and  on  push- 
ing up  the  distended  uterus  by  the  finger  in  the  vagina, 
it  will  be  found  extremely  light.  On  inserting  a  long 
elastic  tube,  gas  will  escape.  Sometimes  gas  escapes 
by  the  vagina,  but  Dr  Harley  has  pointed  out  that  this 
is  often  only  from  the  vagina.  By  spasmodic  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  recti 
muscles,  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  vagina.  When  air 
issues  from  the  vaginal  canal,  then,  we  are  not  to  con- 
clude that  it  has  escaped  from  the  uterus,  unless  we 
have  the  distension  of  that  organ,  and  resonance,  &c. 

TreaimeTU, — ^Introduce  a  long  elastic  tube  cautiously 
through  the  os,  which,  if  necessary,  might  be  previously 
dilated  with  a  tangle  tent ;  and  when  the  gas  is  eva- 
cuated, use  daily  for  some  time  a  tepid  injection  into  the 
uterus  of  the  following : — Potass,  permang.,  4  grains ; 
acid,  carbolic,  4  minims ;  water,  a  pint.  Mix.  Do  not 
neglect  the  precautions  previously  given  as  to  uterine 
injections. 
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CHAPTER  LXIL 

PREGKAKCY  COMPLICATED  WITH  ZYMOTIC  DISEASE  : 
SCARLATINA,  SMALL  POX. 

543.  There  is  a  pretty  wide  belief  amongst  obstetric 
authors  that  pregnancy  and  zymotic  diseases  do  not 
consort  well  together;  that,  in  point  of  feet,  they  are 
pretty  much  incompatibla  They  are  believed  not  only 
prone  to  abbreviate  the  term  of  gestation,  but  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  mother.  For  example, 
Dewees  was  wont  to  say,  "  The  woman  who  has  scar- 
latina in  her  lying-in  dies."  This  is,  perhaps,  rather 
too  sweeping  a  statement;  but,  undoubtedly,  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  during  pregnancy  renders  the 
poison  of  scarlatina  peculiarly  fatal  in  some  way  or 
other.  Women  have  succumbed  within  24  hours  in 
some  cases;  at  other  times,  however,  recovery  has 
taken  place.  We  are  always  very  glad  to  find,  when  a 
woman  is  confined  during  the  presence  of  this  disease 
in  her  dwelling,  that  she  has  passed  through  the  malady 
previously.  We  have  notes  of  two  cases  in  our  own 
practice  where  the  women  were  seized  during  preg- 
nancy. In  one,  the  seizure  occurred  about  the  5fii 
month,  and  led  to  abortion  three  days  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  The  woman  I'ecovered  slowly. 
It  was  a  mild  attack.  In  the  other,  the  disease  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  7th  month,  and  led  to  premature 
labour,  also,  on  the  third  day,  the  infent  surviving, 
and  being  apparently  free  from  fever.  The  mother 
died  the  day  after  delivery,  with  delirium,  rapid  pulse 
(140),  and  suppression  of  the  lochia. 

544.  Pregnancy  with  Small-Pox. — ^When  small- 
pox, whether  natural  or  modified,  invades  the  preg- 
nant woman,  she  frequently  aborts,  and  occasionally 
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dies.  The  unmodified  (which,  of  course,  is  now  rare) 
is  much  more  certain  to  procure  miscarriage,  and  more 
likely  to  occasion  death.  If  it  be  a  case  of  modified 
variola,  and  abortion  does  not  happen,  then  all  the 
more  felicitous  is  it ;  she  has  a  fair  chance  to  recover. 
If  abortion  sets  in,  or  (being  seized  at  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  pregnancy)  labour  at  the  full  time,  then  is 
she  encircled  with  greater  dangers ;  for  uterine  haemor- 
rhage is  a  common  concomitant;  and  metritis,  or  phle- 
bitis,  are  apt  to  follow.  Some  females  suffering  from 
chronic  amenorrhoea^  on  being  attacked  with  small-pox, 
are  cured  of  this  disorder ;  but  it  is  from  the  little  rivu- 
let (where  drowning  is  hardly  possible)  to  the  deep 
sea ;  in  other  words,  a  serious  monorrhagia  is  induced. 
But  although  abortion  does  happen,  it  is  by  no  means 
generally  fatal  to  the  mother.  On  the  contrary,  nume- 
rous cases  are  on  record  where  she  got  on  quite  well. 
We  think  much  depends  on  the  period.  If  ike  is  near 
the  end  of  pregnancy,  then  there  will  be  more  danger. 

545.  How  does  the  Small-Pox  Poison  Operate  1 — 
Probably,  in  part,  by  affecting  the  lower  portion  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  as  ergot  does,  and  thus  exciting  uterine 
contraction,  and  in  part  by  interfering  with  nutrition. 
The  toxaemias  are  all  prone  to  excite  uterine  contrac- 
tion through  the  medulla.  Brown-S^uard  proved  this 
in  regard  to  carbonic  acid;  and  we  observe  the  same  in 
cases  of  asphyxia,  especially  those  which  are  acute. 

Influence  of  Small-Pox  on  the  Foetus. — ^The  foetus 
is  affected  subsequent  to  the  mother,  not  synchronous 
with  her.  The  period  is  about  eight  days  after  the 
maternal  invasion.  It  sucks  up  the  zymotic  poison — that 
is  to  say,  it  receives  it  through  the  membrane  by  which 
it  is  nourished  and  serated — ^after  its  parent  has  mani- 
fested the  disease.  If  abortion  occurs  during  the  erup- 
tive fever  of  the  mother,  then  the  child  will  be  found 
toj  have  no  eruption,  this  coming  on  later.  In  chil- 
dren bom  thus,  vaccination  will  not  succeed.  Some 
children  have  been  bom  with  the  e^ption  on  them. 
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and  others  with  the  evidences  of  it  in  pitting.  We 
have  met  with  two  cases  of  small-pox  during  pregnancy. 
Both  were  modified.  In  one,  the  woman  was  seized  at 
the  5th  month  and  recovered,  the  child  going  to  the 
full  time.  This  child  showed  no  signs  of  having  had 
the  disease,  and  vaccination  was  quite  successful  at  the 
3rd  month.  In  the  second  case,  the  woman  had  an 
attack  at  the  7th  month  and  aborted,  the  child  being 
bom  alive,  but  dying  from  the  disease  a  week  after. 
The  mother  recovered. 

546.  Should  Pregnant  Women  be  Ee-Vaccinated  ? 
— Yes.  We  observe  that  Dr  Meigs,  in  his  excellent 
work  ("  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery,"  5th  ed.,  p.  501), 
makes  the  following  observation : — "  Never  vaccinate 
a  pregnant  woman,  or  one  recently  confined."  Had  he 
simply  deprecated  vaccination  in  the  recently  confined, 
we  should  have  heartily  concurred  with  him,  but  when 
he  forbids  it  during  gestation,  we  no  longer  agree.  There 
are  numerous  cases  testifying  to  her  greater  safety  with 
modified  variola  than  with  the  pure  disease.  Curiously, 
while  we  write,  the  "Lancet"  (March  4,  1871)  has 
come  into  our  hands,  and  in  it  some  editorial  remarks 
on  this  very  subject.  They  hold  the  view  we  are 
advocating,  and  say,  "  We  have  ourselves  tested  the 
effect  of  perfect  and  severe  vaccinia  in  pregnancy  with 
satisfactory  results."  Then  they  say  that  during  the 
present  epidemic  in  London  and  elsewhere,  re-vaccina- 
tion has  been  extensively  practised  in  the  pregnant 
woman,  and  that  Mr  Ceely,  and  Dr  Seaton,  President 
of  the  Epidemiological  Society,  both  entirely  approve 
of  it. 

The  Child. — Children  have  been  bom  during  the 
present  epidemic  in  London  ("  Lancet,"  March  4, 1871, 
p.  327)  with  the  small-pox  eruption  on  them,  the 
mother,  the  while,  having  escaped.  This  fact  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  vaccination.  In  speaking  of  the 
way  in  which  the  poison  operated,  we  omitted  to  state 
that,  while  this  went  to  the  medulla,  like  ergot  and 
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carbonic  addy  in  some  cases  it  induced  abortion  by 
invading  the  child,  and  killing  it. 

Should  New-Bom  InfamU  he  Vaocmalod  f — When  a 
great  epidemic  rages  and  ravages,  the  infant  oo^t  to 
have  the  protection  of  vaccination.  It  has  often  been 
done,  without  any  bad  results,  in  children  from  one  to 
seven  days  old.  It  appears  to  take  very  readily,  in- 
deed, at  this  early  period. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

TETANUS  IN  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE. 

547.  We  must  still  subscribe  to  the  statement  made 
many  years  ago  by  Dr  Robert  Reid  ("Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Tetanus,"  p.  52),  "that  injuries  of  internal 
organs  do  not  appear  to  have  much  tendency  to  pro- 
duce tetanus.''  Among  these  organs  the  uterus  is  not 
an  exception,  for  in  thousands  of  instances  it  has  been 
lacerated  and  irritated  without  giving  rise  to  the 
affection.  The  home  journals  and  the  Continental 
JahrehucJcer  may  be  scanned  for  long  periods  without 
meeting  with  a  puerperal  case ;  and  when  one  is  dis- 
covered, it  is  usually  found  to  have  followed  an  abor- 
tion, an  operation  for  dilating  the  os,  or  the  removal 
of  a  tumoiir,  rather  than  a  labour  at  the  full  term  of 
gestation.  When  a  case  at  the  full  period  is  reported 
at  a  society,  it  is  usually  welcomed  with  interest  and 
wonder ;  and  there  are  not  awanting  those  who  enter- 
tain a  mixture  of  misgiving  and  doubts  as  to  its  reality, 
so  seldom  does  the  complication  appear.  As  pointed 
out  by  Sir  James  Simpson,  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  his 
"Obstet  Works,"  p.  49,  the  terrible  affection  usually 
sets  in  as  "  a  secondary  obstetrical  disease,"  in  the  same 
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way  as  its  advent  occurs  in  connection  with  surgical 
maladies.  There  are  not  a  few  cases  on  record  where 
the  disease  supervened  on  abortiona  Several  of  these 
are  reported  in  Sir  James  Simpson's  Works.  Dr 
McGregor,  now  of  Penrith,  reported  a  fatal  case  in  the 
"  Ed.  Med.  Joum.,"  July,  1864.  The  disease  set  in 
seven  days  after  an  abortion  at  the  3rd  month,  and 
proved  fatal  in  a  day  or  two.  Ihey  are  terribly  fatal, 
as  a  rule.  The  most  recent  case  that  we  are  aware  of, 
reported  as  happening  after  a  labour  at  the  full  time, 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  our  friend,  Dr  Craig,  of  this 
city.  Dr  C.  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  it  in  the 
"  Edinb.  Med.  Joum."  for  July,  1870.  The  woman 
was  delivered  by  a  midwife  of  a  strong  healthy  boy  on 
the  27  th  October,  and  nine  days  afterwards  she  was 
seized  with  tetanic  spasm.  We  shall  insert  a  great 
part  of  the  doctor's  account  of  the  case,  as  the  complica- 
tion is  so  very  rare.    He  says : — 

"  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  27th  October, 
shortly  before  midn^ht,  I  was  requested  to  come  im- 
mediately to  see  her,  and  in  five  minutes  afterwards  I 
was  at  her  bedside. 

"  On  entering  her  bedroom,  I  learned  that  several 
hours  previously  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  strong 
healthy  boy,  a  woman  having  acted  as  accoucheur.  The 
placenta  was  still  retained,  although  the  nurse  had 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  remove  it.  This 
midwife  was  very  averse  to  a  medical  man  being  called 
in,  and  only^consented  after  repeated  attempts  to  remove 
the  placenta  had  failed. 

"  I  found  the  patient  very  weak,  chiefly  from 
haemorrhage.  The  uterus  was  flabby  and  uncontracted. 
Having  caused  the  uterus  to  contract  by  external 
manipulation  over  the  abdomen,  I  very  soon  was 
enabled  to  remove  the  placenta,  being  careful  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  all  clots  from  the  vagina.  I  found, 
however,  a  large  amount  of  coagulated  blood  in  the 
bed  beside  the  patient. 
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Bj  the  time  the  placenta  was  removed  the  patient 
was  yeiy  faint,  and  I  acoordinglj  administered  a  little 
stimulant,  and  she  soon  reviyed.  The  patient  passed 
a  good  night,  and  told  me  next  day  that  she  had  slept 
well,  and  never  was  better  after  any  previous  confinie- 
ment.  For  more  than  a  week  she  appeared  to  be 
making  a  fair  recovery.  The  secretion  of  milk  was 
very  copious ;  and  on  Thursday,  4th  November,  eight 
days  after  her  confinement,  the  patient  was  so  well  that 
she  insisted  on  getting  up  out  of  bed,  but  as  her  pulse 
was  fully  80  per  minute,  I  refused  to  allow  her.  Her 
pulse  since  her  confinement  had  generally  kept  above 
80,  and  sometimes  was  as  high  as  100  per  minute. 

548.  "  The  high  pulse  was  suggestive  of  Tnii^>chief, 
but  as  her  appetite  was  good,  and  the  secretion  of  milk 
abundant,  I  hoped  that  no  bad  results  would  follow. 

**  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  5th  November,  whilst 
she  was  at  breakfast,  she  suddenly  felt  something  wrong 
with  her  throat  when  swallowing  some  tea.  She  told 
me  of  this  when  I  saw  her  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
but  I  thought  she  had  caught  cold,  and  told  her  to  wrap 
lier  neck  in  flannel,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  her  ten 
grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  sent  for, 
as  she  was  worse ;  but  being  professionally  engaged 
elsewhere  at  the  time,  it  was  several  hours  before  I 
could  see  the  patient.  Meanwhile,  another  medical 
man  was  called  in  to  see  her,  who  ordered  a  mustard 
poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  throat.  I  saw  her  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  found  that  the  mustard 
ordered  by  my  brother  practitioner  had  produced  no 
benefit.  I  found,  moreover,  that  now  she  had  great 
I)ain  and  difficulty  both  in  opening  her  mouth  and 
in  swallowing.  Her  own  idea  was  that  the  *  pap  of 
her  throat'  (uvula)  had  fallen  down,  and  that  if  I 
could  only  lift  it  up  she  would  be  all  right.  Of  course 
I  knew  she  was  mistaken,  but  I  mention  the  fact  to 
describe  the  patient's  own  feelings  at  the  time.  She 
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could  not  open  her  mouth  sufficiently  to  allow  me  to 
see  as  far  back  as  the  uvula,  and  she  had  very  great 
difficulty  in  swaliowing.  On  external  manipulation, 
however,  no  pain  was  elicted,  showing  the  absence  of 
inflammatory  action ;  in  fact,  she  experienced  pain  only 
when  trying  to  open  her  mouth  or  when  swallowing. 

Although  at  this  time  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  trismus,  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  case  of  tetanus.  Her  bowels  being  some- 
what constipated,  I  ordered  her  some  opening  medicine. 
Hoping  it  was  only  a  spasm  of  the  muscles,  produced 
by  cold,  I  ordered  hot  poultices  of  bran  and  chamomile 
flowers,  along  with  hot  fomentations  of  the  same.  All 
these  were  applied  most  faithfully  and  eflectually 
during  the  whole  night. 

"  Next  morning  (Saturday,  6th),  between  6  and  7 
o'clock  A.M.,  I  was  sent  for,  as  she  was  no  better  but 
worse,  the  poultices  and  hot  fomentations,  although 
constantly  applied  all  night,  having  produced  no  change 
for  the  better. 

"I  may  here  mention,  that  the  patient  was  fully 
convinced  that  something  was  sticking  in  her  throat, 
and  she  wished  me  to  cut  in  and  see  what  was  wrong, 
and  rectify  matters.    Such  was  her  feeling. 

"  It  was  agreed  by  the  husband  and  myself  to  call 
in  another  doctor  in  consultation.  I  acconlingly  went 
direct  to  Dr  Patrick  Heron  Watson,  who  kindly  came 
and  saw  the  patient  with  me.  She  could  still  swallow, 
but  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  Dr  Watson  was 
unable  to  see  the  back  part  of  her  mouth,  owing  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles.  The 
pulse  was  about  130  or  140  per  minute. 

"After  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient,  Dr 
Watson  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tluit  it  was  a  true  case 
of  tetanus.  At  his  suggestion  I  ordered  tincture  of 
Indian  hemp,  25  minims  to  begin  with,  and  10  minims 
every  hour  afterwards ;  also  to  continue  the  poultices 
and  hot  fomentations.    The  medicine  I  gave  the  pre- 
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Tious  evening  not  having  acted  sufficiently^  I  ordered 
a  turpentine  enema  to  be  given.  This  had  the  desired 
effect  of  thoroughly  clearing  out  the  bowels.  The  fseces 
had  a  most  offensive  smell. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  treatment,  the  patient 
got  rapidly  worse ;  and  after  she  was  unable  to  swallow, 
I  ordered  nutrient  injections  per  rectum,  and  even  gave 
the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp  in  the  same  way. 

« About  mid-day  on  Saturday,  in  addition  to  well- 
marked  trismus,  there  was  added  opisthotonos,  the 
longitudinal  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  being  the 
muscles  chiefly  affected.  They  were  in  a  state  of  tonic 
spasm.  I  ordered  the  hot  fomentations  and  poultices  to 
be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  also.  All  our  treat- 
ment, however,  proved  imavailing,  for  the  disease,  which 
was  now  well-marked,  made  rapid  progress.  She  died  on 
Simday  morning,  the  disease  having  lasted  40  hours." 

549.  Causes. — ^We  can  only  conjecture  as  to  these. 
Probably  the  generation  of  a  blood-poison  from  a  com- 
bination of  elements  existing  in  the  air,  and  others  at 
the  seat  of  the  uterine  woimd.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  poisons  or  medicines,  existing  and 
yet  unknown  to  us,  may  possess  the  power  of  occasion- 
ing a  super-excited  condition  of  the  reflex  spinal  system. 
We  all  know  the  effect  of  strychnia,  and  many  of  us 
have  witnessed  local  tetanus  of  the  uterus,  produced 
by  over  much  ergot.  In  some  of  the  puerperal  cases 
there  was  profuse  flooding  beforehand,  and  we  know 
that  this  has  a  tendency  to  pave  the  way,  at  least,  for 
clonic  spasms,  which  are,  however,  more  amenable  to 
treatment  than  the  form  we  are  considering.  Cold 
seems  to  predispose  to  the  disorder,  and  although  the 
disease  is  rather  mpre  prevalent  in  warm  countries 
than  in  this  higher  latitude,  the  majority  of  the  cases 
have  happened  in  winter. 

Treatment. — ^We  have  libtle  of  an  assuring  kind  to  say 
here,  for  treatment  has  hitherto  been  very  imsucoessful. 
The  malady  has  proved  very  fatal    Ice  may  be  applied 
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to  the  spine,  and  doses  of  chloral  hydrate  given  occa- 
sionally. Various  other  drugs  have  been  tried  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  Indian  hemp,  belladonna,  chloro- 
form, the  Calabar  bean,  and  the  nitrite  of  amyL  In 
regard  to  the  Calabar  bean,  it  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  tincture  (prepared  by  dissolving  15  grains  of  the 
oflS.cinal  extract  in  10  drachms  of  rectified  spirit),  15 
minim  doses  every  hour,  and  watching  its  effects. 
Woorali  has  been  tried  also,  but  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. It  is  injected  subcutaneously  in  very  small  doses, 
such  as  from  l-20th  to  1-1 0th  of  a  grain.  The  nitrite 
of  amyl,  we  think,  might  be  tried  with  better  prospect 
of  success.  It  is  given  by  inhalation,  4  to  6  drops  on 
a  handkerchief,  and  repeated. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

AMENORRHCBA. 

550.  It  is  common  to  divide  this  disorder  into  three 
varieties,  viz. — (1.)  Where  the  menstrual  fluid  has 
never  been  secreted  (2.)  Where  it  is  secreted,  but 
retained.  (3.)  Where  it  has  been  secreted  and  carried 
on  normally  for  a  time,  but  has  afterwards  become 
suppressed. 

Causes. — Emansio  mensinm. — These  are  numerous. 
Various  local  and  constitutional  affections  interfere  with 
the  advent  and  appearance  of  the  first  menstrual  dis- 
charge. In  some  girls  the  sexual  power  is  developed 
slowly,  and  they  are  late  in  evincing  the  signs  of 
womanhood,  just  as  some  plants  and  trees  are  later 
than  others  in  bearing  fruit.  There  may  be  no  disease 
in  such  cases,  only  tardy  development  of  the  natural 
function.  The  existence  of  tubercle  in  some  part,  more 
particularly  the  lungs,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  affec- 
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tion.  There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  witnessed 
such  cases,  which  are  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  tubercular,  or  phthisical  amenorrhcea.  Chlorosis 
and  leucocythemia  are  also  unfiEkyourable  to  its  i^pear- 
ance.  Various  diseases  occurring  about  the  period  of 
the  normal  advent  of  the  secretion,  such  as  scarlatina, 
small-pox,  &C.,  check  it.  Cretinism  is  also  a  cause.  In 
other  cases,  emcmno  menaium  is  the  result  of  disease 
of  the  ovaries,  imperfect  ovulation,  absence  of  Qiaafian 
vesicles,  absence  of  the  ovaries,  or  imperfectly  developed 
uterus.  The  os  or  cervix  may  be  ocduded,  even  the 
uterus  itself  may  be  awanting.  Further,  the  cause 
may  be  in  the  vagina ;  it  may  be  imperfectly  formed, 
or  closed  by  adhesion.  Lastly,  an  imperforate  hymen 
is  a  frequent  cause. 

Suppressio  Mensium. — A  suppression  of  the  dis- 
charge after  it  has  been  established  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  some  of  which  are  included  in  the 
foregoing.  Sudden  and  severe  chills,  cold  or  wet  feet, 
emotions,  such  as  disappointment,  anger,  or  fear,  in- 
vasion of  disease,  such  as  fever,  Ac,,  may  stop  it  sud- 
denly. A  sea  voyage  has  been  known  to  stop  it,  and 
migration  from  an  inland  residence  to  the  sea-side, 
though  only  for  a  sojourn  of  a  month  or  two.  Then 
there  is  a  more  gradual  and  tardy  suppression  due  to 
the  setting  in  of  debility,  whether  from  haemorrhage 
or  organic  disease.  Chronic  discharges,  extensive 
ulceration,  anaemia,  tubercle,  may  all  conduce  to  this. 
Plethora,  and  excessive  intercourse ;  sedentary  life  on 
the  one  hand,  or  luxurious  and  indolent  habits  on  the 
other,  are  also  factors.  Then  we  may  have  an  attack 
of  ovarian  disease. 

551.  Symptoms. — In  emansio  mensium,  where  this 
is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  ovaries,  there  may  be  little 
in  the  way  of  sjrmptom.  The  female  may  be  pretty 
strong  and  well,  and  there  will  be  no  attempt  at  men- 
struation at  all.  In  other  cases,  where  there  is  no 
congenital  deficiency  suspected,  yet  where  the  discharge 
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does  not  appear,  there  are  a  variety  of  distressing 
symptoms.  If  the  girl  be  plethoric,  there  will  be 
febrile  symptoms,  a  corded  pulse,  flushed  face,  sense  of 
fulness  about  the  head,  and  throbbing  headache.  In 
the  ansemic  girl  these  febrile  manifestations  are  awant- 
ing,  but  she  shares  with  her  more  plethoric  sister 
the  other  troublesome  signs.  These  are : — Feeling  of 
weight  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  back 
every  month ;  back  pain ;  shooting  pains  down  the 
thighs,  and  over  the  ovaries ;  wearisomeness,  yawning, 
sighing.  Sometimes  there  are  hysterical  seizures,  ac- 
companied with  dyspnoea,  constipation,  incontinence 
of  urine.  Pale-coloured  blood  may  be  coughed  up,  or 
come  away  with  the  sputum;  or  it  may  assume  the 
form  of  an  epistaxis,  a  hsematemesis,  or  a  melsena. 
Pains  in  the  side  or  between  the  shotdders,  intoler- 
ance of  light  and  of  noise,  anorexia,  dyspepsia,  and 
general  malaise,  are  also  common.  These  various  Sjrmp- 
toms — the  menstrual  molimen — may«  persist  and  ap- 
pear, month  after  month,  for  a  long  period,  imtil  the 
function  is  established,  or  the  hapless  girl  sinks  into 
a  state  of  irretrievable  debility.  It  will  be  our  duty, 
however,  to  strive  hard  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe — 
to  aid  nature  as  far  as  we  are  able  in  the  production  of 
the  needed  reproductive  force. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  organic  obstruction  to 
the  outflow  of  the  menses,  the  diBcharge  has  accumu- 
lated in  numerous  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  simulate 
pregnancy. 

552.  ^nreatment. — In  retention  from  obstruction,  of 
course  surgical  treatment  is  demanded.  The  hymen 
has  often  to  be  cut  through.  The  vaginal  walls  may 
have  to  be  forcibly  separated,  or  by  means  of  the  knife. 
The  OS  and  cervix  may  have  to  be  tunnelled  with  a 
pointed  probe  or  trocar.  But  previous  to  operative 
procedure,  it  is  understood  that  the  physician  has  previ- 
ously tried  all  the  other  means,  meidical  and  hygienic, 
before  resorting  to  it ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  rush 
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with  indecent  haste  to  the  exploration  of  a  young  girl's 
vagina  simply  because  she  suffers  from  amenorrhcea. 
No,  cases  of  obstruction,  of  occlusion,  are  exoeptionaly 
and  we  attend  first  to  the  state  of  the  general  health, 
trying  all  those  means  and  measures  we  are  about  to 
name  before  resorting  to  that  extreme.  Heaven  rescue 
us  from  precipitancy  here  !  Where  the  emcmno  metir 
aium  depends  on  an  infiaiitile  uterus,"  that  is,  one 
where  the  uterus  is  smaller  and  shorter  than  usual,  the 
galvanic  pessary  originated  by  Sir  James  Simpson  is 
often  of  much  service.  It  should  be  introduced  vexy 
cautiously,  and  when  in  (like  a  ticket-of-leave  man) 
vigilantly  watched.  The  reason  for  this  careful  super* 
vision  is,  that  it  may  gBt  displaced,  and  perforate  the 
uterine  parietes.  It  is  not  many  weeks  since  we  heard 
of  one  doing  this,  and  of  another  being  swallowed  by 
the  uterus  (part  of  it  at  least),  and  occupying  a  long 
time  in  its  extraction.  The  female  then  would  not 
need  to  move  about  much  while  under  its  galvano- 
irritant  influence  and  spell. 

553.  Faradisation,  employed  for  weeks,  has  achieved 
good  in  some  hands,  but  we  think,  in  such  cases,  it  is 
not  equal  to  the  pessaiy.  Our  own  idea  of  the  pessary 
is,  that  it  acts  chiefly  by  irritating  and  setting  up  con- 
gestion, just  as  a  foreign  body  does  in  any  ofiier  part. 
It  will  even  induce  a  discharge  in  an  anaemic  girl ;  but 
then,  on  its  disuse,  the  amenorrhcBa  prevails  again,  her 
system  being  permeated  only  with  hydraemic  blood, 
and  consequently  lacking,  as  she  does,  the  flt  material 
wherewith  to  maintain  the  monthly  "  show."  We  have 
seen  it  induce,  at  one  time,  a  colourless  serosity ;  at 
another,  a  leucon^hoeal  discharge;  but  unless  we  are 
able  also  to  restore  the  girFs  blood  to  the  normal 
standard,  this  discharge  will  recede,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
of  little  use  wliile  it  lasts.  We  believe  it  to  be  often 
merely  from  the  cervix,  and  not  from  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus ;  therefore,  it  is  no  fit  indication  of  reproductive 
capability,  of  a  healthier  state  of  the  ovaries,  of  sound 
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and  efficient  Graafian  vesicles,  and  normal  ovulation. 
Marriage  has  undoubtedly  achieved  wondrous  results, 
even  in  cases  of  protracted  emcmaio  mendum.  The 
pale,  pasty-looking,  blanched,  hysterically  breathless, 
and  languid  girl  has  been  by  it  transformed  into  a 
ruddy,  active,  vigorous,  animated,  and  cheerfid  woman. 
The  potent  spell  of  some  famed  enchanter  would  seem 
to  have  passed  over  her,  impelling  her  into  a  novel  and 
more  vigorous  existence.  It  is  not  easy  to  divine  how 
this  great  change  is  effected ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  sperm  cells  had  the  power,  not  only  of  fectmdating 
healthy  germ  cells,  but  also  of  amending  defective  ones, 
of  rousing,  in  short,  to  healthy  ovulation. 

554.  Medicines,  itc. — ^What  have  we  in  the  physic 
way  of  service  in  emansio  Tnensium  ?  Much,  indeed. 
If  the  woman  is  plethoric,  purge  her  well  with  the 
salines,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  with  cathartics, 
such  as  jalap ;  with  a  little  sdoes  and  podophyllin,  to 
unload  the  liver.  The  liver  often  requires  a  frequent 
filip,  and  these  will  give  it  well ;  but  a  change  may  be 
had  occasionally  to  blue  pill,  rhubarb,  or  taraxacum. 
Sluggish  bowel,  or  hybemating  liver  (if  we  may  use 
the  term),  should  be  almost  ruthlessly  combated  here, 
for  they  help  to  maintain  a  plethoric  amenorrhoea.  The 
woman  may  also  have  hot  hip-baths  often  and  sedu- 
lously, at  the  time  of  the  molimen ;  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  leech  her  vaginal  cervix.  Under  these 
means  the  function  is  often  established. 

In  anaemia  and  the  diathetic  state,  scrofula,  with 
deficiency  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  ferruginous  pre- 
parations still  stand  unrivalled.  There  may  be  a 
question  as  to  the  Tnodus  operandi,  but  there  is  none 
as  to  the  good  achieved.  Qu6sneville's  view,  that  the 
iron  combines  with  the  blood-discs,  and  that  the  blood, 
after  receiving  it,  absorbs  more  oxygen  (just  as  it  does 
when  we  give  iiie  potass,  chlor.,  and  other  alkaline 
salts),  may,  or  may  not,  be  open  to  doubt ;  but  doubt 
has  no  place  with  respect  to  the  benefit  which  the  iron 
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confers  here.  It  is  to  be  given  regularly  for  a  number 
of  weeks ;  longer  than  the  Proia  aemainea  ou  un  moia" 
prescribed  hy  the  French  lady  Bourgeois  250  years 
ago — for  8,  10,  12  weeks,  if  need  be.  It  is  good  to 
stop  at  the  end  of  a  month  for  a  few  days,  and  begin 

flg«.in. 

555.  What  is  the  best  Preparation  of  Iron  here  t — 

This  depends  on  the  stomach  of  the  girl.  If  there  is 
much  gastric  irritation,  if  a  tendency  to  vomit  eiven 
light  food,  then  the  lightest  preparation  of  iron  is  best 
That  is  the  ammonio-citrate.  Stronger  preparations 
are  the  sulphate,  the  tinct  perchlorid.  and  the  liquor, 
pemit  The  saccharated  carbonate  and  the  hydrated 
peroxide  are  also  useful  preparations.  Qu^venne's 
pulv.  ferri,  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen 
over  peroxide  of  iron,  heated  to  redness,  is  one  of  the 
best  preparations.  Given  soon  after  a  meal,  it  causes 
no  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  in  course  of 
time  greatly  improves  the  blood.  There  is  a  £Bivourite 
Edinburgh  pill,  the  aloes  and  iron  one.  We  have  two 
opinions  about  it.  (1.)  We  have  no  doubt  of  its 
triumphs  in  ansemic  amenorrhoea ;  and  (2.)  We  believe 
that  these  would  have  been  much  greater  had  the  iron 
been  kept  apart  from  the  aloes.  Two  good  fellows  they 
are,  but  better  (like  near  relations)  when  disjoined  and 
apart.  And  for  this  reason  :  we  give  iron  that  it  may 
act  on  the  blood.  Well,  if  we  associate  it  with  a  drastic 
cathartic  it  will  be  carried  off  too  quickly  by  the 
bowels,  and  the  increased  peristaltic  action  of  the  gut 
will  interfere  with  its  al»orption.  We  don't  give  a 
purgative  along  with  quinine ;  it  is  too  valuable  to  be 
thus  thrown  away.  Then  we  give  opium  along  -with 
calomel,  to  prevent  it  being  carried  off  too  rapidly.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  wish  the  full  benefit  of  the  iron,  we 
will  give  the  preparation  pure  and  simple.  Never  ally 
a  good  drug  with  another,  unless  it  enhances  its  action 
or  countervails  an  evil  connected  with  it.  In  amenor- 
rhoea, then,  the  aperient,  or  the  cholagogue,  which  are 
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often  indispensable,  should  be  given  at  a  separate  time. 
The  rule  may  be  thus  expressed: — ^Never  give  the 
metal  \mtil  iJie  bowels  fairly  settle.  If  this  is  kept 
in  mind,  faster  will  the  an«emia  go,  and  speedier  will 
come  the  menstrual  flow.  Biotic  force  will  be  achieved, 
and  trust  in  iron  not  deceived. 

556.  The  Best  Cathartics  and  Aperients. — We 
have  found  a  pill  such  as  the  following  very  service- 
able : — ^Aloes  socot.,  one  grain ;  camphor,  half-a-grain ; 
myrrh,  one  grain  and  a-half ;  ext  hyoscyam.,  two  and 
a-half  grains :  mix.  One  every  night,  if  there  is  much 
sluggishness  of  bowel.  If  it  purges  too  strongly,  which 
seldom  happens,  a  day  or  two  may  be  missed.  Biiubarb 
is  another  excellent  aperient  here. 

Diet  and  Exercise,  &c. — A  good  deal  of  out-door 
exercise  is  requisite— walking  at  one  time,  riding  on 
horseback  at  another.  The  food  should  consist  of  the 
more  easily  digested  meats — chicken,  game,  and  occa- 
sionally roast  meat.  Cocoa  is  better  than  tea,  but 
a  good  and  unadulterated  light  wine  is  better  than 
either.  Claret  is  very  suitable — a  glass  or  two  of 
it  in  water  affcer  a  meal.  Bismuth  and  ice  are  useful 
for  allaying  gastric  irritation.  Enemata  of  warm  water 
thrown  up  lie  vagina  every  night  are  also  helpfuL 

If  change  of  climate  have  suppressed  the  discharge, 
a  return  to  the  wonted  home  may  do  good;  and  if 
sedentary  pursuits  be  the  evil  factor,  then  these  ought 
to  be  abandoned  for  a  more  active  life. 

ApioL — ^There  is  another  medicine  to  which  we  will 
refer  as  having  done  good  in  amenorrhoea,  when 
plethora  does  not  exist,  and  when  the  anaemic  condition 
has  been  improved.  That  is  apiol,  or  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  parsley.  When  the  flow  does  not  appear  after 
iron  and  other  means  have  been  used  for  a  time,  this 
drug  has  been  found  to  restore  the  menses.  Dr 
Marrotte,  of  the  Hospital  La  Piti6,  introduced  it  first, 
and  found  it  successful ;  and  Dr  Corlieu  also  obtained 
good  results  from  it.    These  he  published  in  the 
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Gazette  dee  ffdpitausty  Paris,  1864.  He  oonsiderB  it  an 
imrivalled  emmenagogue  in  those  cases  where  the  dis- 
charge has  become  suppressed,  not  owing  to  disease, 
but  change  of  living,  or  climate,  or  pursuit,  accompanied 
with  nervous  weailbiesa  In  those  cases,  too,  where  a 
sudden  chill,  or  damp,  or  wet  feet  has  repelled  it 
somewhat  suddenly.  The  apiol  is  put  up  in  capsules, 
one  of  which  is  given  evening  and  morning  for  some 
time. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

DTSMENOBRHCEA. 

557.  There  is  often  considerable  difficulty  and  pain 
connected  with  the  performance  of  the  menstrual  func- 
tion, and  sometimes  there  is  less  success  in  the  dealing 
with  such  cases  than  with  those  where  the  discharge  is 
absent.  Painful  menstruation  ia  usually  divided  into 
four  species: — (1.)  The  membranous.  (2.)  The  neural- 
gic. (3.)  The  inflammatory.  (4.)  The  mechanical. 
There  is  difficulty  and  suflering  with  all  of  these,  but 
the  causes  are  different,  and  hence  the  different 
designations.  As  pain  occurs  in  those  cases  where  the 
canal  of  the  cervix  is  not  constricted,  as  well  as  in 
those  where  there  is  mechanical  obstruction,  no  little 
discussion  and  diversity  as  to  the  source  of  the  pain 
has  thereupon  arisen. 

(1.)  Membranous  Dysmenorrhosa. — In  this  species 
there  is  a  membrane  discharged  from  the  uterus ;  the 
**  membranous  body "  of  Morgagni,  who  was  amongst 
the  first  to  describe  it. 

Nature  of  (Jie  Membrane, — About  the  nature  of  this 
membrane  discharged  by  the  uterus  there  has  been 
some  conflict  of  opinion,  just  as  difference  marked  the 
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views  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  the  decidual 
membrane.  Authors  at  one  time  held  that  it  was  just 
coagulable  lymph,  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  internal 
uterine  surface;  but  Sir  James  Simpson  and  Dr  Oldham 
adopted  a  different  view,  viz.,  that  this  membrane  was 
just  the  superficial  layer  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus  itself.  This  membrane  becomes  hypertrophied, 
and  then  exfoliates  or  sheds ;  and  if  it  is  examined  under 
the  microscope,  it  is  foimd  to  be  marked  by  the  parti- 
cular epithelium  and  mucous  crypts  or  follicles  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane.  When  we  meet  with 
membrane  coming  away  by  the  vagina,  we  are  not 
necessarily  to  infer  that  it  is  uterine.  Dr  Farre  and 
others  have  shown  that  the  vagina  exfoliates  its  lining 
membrane  as  well  as  the  uterus,  complete  casts  some- 
times coming  away.  Although  we  have  classed  this 
form  separately,  we  must  observe  that  this  membrane 
may  be  thrown  off  either  in  the  neuralgic  or  inflamma- 
tory variety.  In  short,  the  neuralgic,  as  well  as  the 
latter,  may  also  be  membranous.  The  pain  is  usually 
severe,  and  of  a  character  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  otlaer  forms. 

558.  (2.)  Neuralgic  Dysmenorrlioea. — This  form  of 
dysmenorrhcea  occurs  usually  in  females  who  have  not 
begun  to  menstruate  until  somewhat  late,  say,  from  20 
to  30  years.  The  pain,  which  is  severe,  begins  a  day 
or  two  before  anything  appears,  continues  to  get  worse 
when  the  flow  is  going  on,  and  does  not  subside  until 
it  ceases.  It  is  at  times  the  very  refinement  of  agony, 
and  the  woman  writhes  and  wriggles  imder  it,  and  is 
glad  to  seek  alleviation  from  anod3mes.  The  pain  is 
not  confined  to  the  uterus,  but  radiates  from  it  to 
every  point  of  the  compass,  and  concentrates  largely  in 
the  ovarian  region.  Reflex  pains  are  experienced  in 
very  remote  parts.  The  pain  will  sometimes  moderate 
a  little,  but  this  is  just  tiie  harbinger  of  a  more  severe 
paroxysm.  Gastric  irritation  and  vomiting  are  often 
excited,  and  a  variety  of  hysterical  phenomena.  In 
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married  ladies  this  form  of  dysmenorrhooa  rendero 
sexual  intercourse  very  painful.  It  is  almost  intoler- 
able ;  and  in  most  cases  the  usually  extreme  agony  of 
parturition  is  greatly  enhanced.  Dr  West,  in  his 
excellent  work  (p.  69),  has  pointed  out  that  this  form 
sometimes  sets  in  in  cases  where  menstruation  has  for 
long  been  comparatively  healthy  and  painless,  the  cause 
being  either  cold  or  some  inflammatory  seizure  of  the 
uterus  after  delivery.  We  have  met  with  this  often, 
and  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  some  of  the  cases  a 
certain  amount  of  flexion  had  to  do  with  it.  Some  of 
these  neuralgic  cases  are  associated  with  the  rheumatic 
and  gouty  diathesis. 

559.  (3.)  Congestive  and  Inflammatory  Bysmenor- 
rhoea. — ^This  form  occurs  in  plethoric  females,  both  in 
virgins  and  married  women.  Febrile  symptoms,  with 
a  throbbing  headache,  intolerance  of  light,  and  rigors, 
frequently  herald  the  discharge.  Before  this  appears, 
there  is  intense  pain  in  the  back,  darting  pains  up 
towards  the  ovaries  and  down  the  thighs,  and  some- 
times delirium  and  hysterical  symptoms.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  menses,  contrary  to  what  obtains  in  the 
neuralgic  form,  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  pain. 
The  bleeding  would  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
mitigation  of  the  suffering,  and  the  relief  obtained  is 
in  the  ratio  of  the  amount  lost.  At  least,  when  a  good 
deal  comes  away  the  alleviation  is  greatest ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  pain  is  prolonged  by  a  scanty  flow. 
When  membrane  drags  its  slow  length  out  of  the 
uterine  cavity  (as  it  does  in  some  of'  these  cases, 
as  well  as  in  the  neuralgic  form),  the  pain  is  aggra- 
vated, partly  by  mechanical  irritation,  and  partly  by 
plugging,  and  the  impeding  of  the  free  exit  of  the 
secretion. 

560.  (4.)  Mechanical  or  ObstmctiYe  Bysmenor- 
rhosa. — We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  a 
very  prevalent  variety,  judging  from  our  own  experience 
and  that  of  others.    The  causes  are  numerous.  Some- 
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times  it  depends  on  a  bending  of  the  uterus — a  retro- 
flexion, for  example — at  other  times  from  a  constriction 
of  the  OS,  external  or  internal,  or  of  the  cervix, 
congenital,  or  the  result  of  inflammation  and  ulceration. 
One  occasionally  meets  with  an  os  and  cervix  so 
narrowed  that  a  small  probe  will  not  pass ;  at  other 
times,  with  a  flexion  at  the  internal  os  equally 
obstructive.  Hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  may  lead  to 
a  narrowing  of  the  canal ;  and  polypi  and  fibrous 
tumours,  though  usually  occasioning  increased  patency, 
sometimes  cause  obstruction.  The  infantile uterus 
has  usually  a  narrowed  canal,  and  the  cervix  may  be 
convulsively  contracted,  according  to  Scanzoni.  The  pain 
attending  this  is  just  much  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
varieties,  and  depends  partly  on  how  much  of  interfer- 
ence there  is  with  the  outflow  of  the  menses.  In  some 
instances  little  comes  away — just  some  small  and 
imperfectly  formed  coagula. 

561.  QTiestion  of  the  Cause  of  Pain  in  Dysmenor- 
rhoea. — Before  stating  the  treatment  of  this  troublesome 
disorder,  we  shall  notice  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  pain.  There  is  much  contrariety  of  view  here ;  in 
fact,  there  are  two  opposing  camps ;  one  holding  that 
the  pain  is  due  to  the  obstruction,  and  the  consequent 
impediment  offered  to  the  free  egress  of  the  menses; 
the  other  stoutly  maintaining  it  to  be  of  a  purely 
neuralgic  character.  This  conflict  need  not  be  matter 
of  surprise  to  us,  because  we  find  that  intense  pain 
characterises  cases  with  normal  patency  of  the  canal,  as 
well  as  those  where  there  is  obstruction.  We  have  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that,  just  as  stricture  of  the 
urethra  occasions  painful  micturition,  so  a  strictured 
08  and  cervix  will  occasion  painful  menstruation.  The 
uterus  gets  distended,  and  nerves  are  pressed  upon,  and 
cause  pain.  It  is  also  excited  to  greater  and  more  pain- 
ful contraction.  In  all  the  cases  of  flexion  which  we 
have  met  with,  the  pain  was  more  severe  than  where  it 
was  of  ordinary  patency.  There  is  another  fiact  worthy 
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of  notice,  viz.,  that  where  the  os  and  cervix  are  flabhy 
and  pretematurally  open,  as  in  some  cases  of  menor- 
rhagia,  the  pain  is  either  absent  or  a  minimum. 

562.  Scanzoni  has  pointed  out  how  pain  may  be  occa- 
sioned in  some  of  these  cases  of  dysmenorrhooa.  Speak- 
ing of  the  nervous  form,  he  says  "  that  the  abnonnal 
nervous  irritation  of  the  uterus  may  give  rise  to  reflex 
movements  of  the  organ,  and  to  a  convulsive  contractioin 
of  the  cavity  of  the  cervix.  Hence  the  escape  of  the 
blood,  which  is  already  e£fused  is  impeded  by  an  obstacle 
which  irritates  in  its  turn  the  motor  nerves  of  the  body 
and  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  thus  provokes  paanfbl 
contractiona  This  is  what  to  us  appears  particalArly  to 
take  place  in  cases  where,  after  intense  expulsive  pains, 
lasting,  perhaps,  several  hours,  the  patients  suddenly 
eject  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  partly  fluid  and 
partly  coagulated,  and  find  instantaneous  relief."  Quite 
true  ;  we  have  all  observed  this  aggravated  pain  when 
the  discharge  was  impeded,  and  its  palliation,  or  disap- 
pearance even,  when  the  pent-up  discharge  bursts  forth. 
Dr  Marion  Sims,  in  his  "  Clinical  Notes  on  Uterine 
Surgery,"  lays  stress  on  the  mechanical  cause  of  the 
pain ;  and  Dr  Graily  Hewitt,  in  his  work  on  "  Diseases 
of  Women,"  article  "  Dysmenorrhcea,*'  supports  the 
same  doctrine ;  as  likewise  Dr  Greenhalgh. 

In  neuralgic  dysraenorrhoBa  wo  believe,  with  Tyl«r 
Smith,  that  the  pain  is  greatly  ovarian ;  at  the  same 
time  there  is  pain  in  the  uterus  also. 

563.  The  conclusions  which  we  have  come  to  in 
reference  to  the  pain  of  this  disorder  and  its  causes, 
arrived  at  from  what  we  hiive  witnessed,  and  from  other 
data,  are  as  follow: — (1.)  Pain  is  often  the  result 
merely  of  the  increased  vascularity  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  at  the  menstrual  period.  (2.)  It 
is  aggravated  in  females  marked  by  a  morbid  state  of 
the  nervous  system,  amounting  then  to  a  severe  neu- 
ralgia. (3.)  Blood  must  come  away,  and  as  the  more 
freely  it  escapes  in  non-neuralgic  cases  the  less  likeli- 
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hood  there  is  of  pain,  so  obstruction  aggravates  the 
suffering  by  impeding  this  flow.  (4.)  The  greater  the 
obstruction,  the  more  intense  is  the  pain  as  a  rule. 
(5.)  Obstruction  (short,  that  is  to  say,  of  course,  of 
occlusion)  does  not  always  cause  pain;  and  although 
in  some  instances  it  is  not  clear  how  this  should  be,  in 
others  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  small  amount  of 
blood  secreted,  and  to  the  gradual  nature  of  it,  permit- 
ting of  its  escape  without  distension  or  pressure.  (6.) 
Pain  of  a  severe  character  occasionally  co-exists  with  a 
pretty  wide  and  unobstructed  os  and  cervix ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  owing  either  to  neuralgia  or  to  an 
extensive  and  rapid  secretion  occasioning  distension. 
(7.)  Pain  of  an  intense  character  often  exists  with  a 
patent  enough  os  and  cervix,  and  a  natural  and  unim- 
peded flow,  due  to  the  congestion  of  the  ovaries  in  the 
process  of  ovulation. 

564.  Treatment. — In  noticing  the  treatment,  we 
shall  begin  with  those  forms  where  no  operative  inter- 
ference is  required.  In  the  plethoric  female — ^the 
inflammatory  form — saline  purgatives  are  to  be  given ; 
and  a  little  blood  may  be  drawn  from  the  cervix  by 
leeching  or  scariflcation.  This  latter  is  best.  After 
scarifying,  some  warm  water  should  be  thrown  up  the 
vagina  to  encourage  the  bleeding  for  a  little.  In  ex- 
treme cases  the  loins  may  be  cupped.  Constipation 
should  be  avoided,  and  to  this  end  a  pill,  such  as  the 
following,  should  be  frequently  had  recourse  to : — 
Hydr.  subchlorid.,  a  grain ;  resin  of  podophyllin,  ^ 
grain ;  aloes  soc.,  a  grain ;  ext.  hyoscyam.,  2f  grains. 
Mix.  That  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  and 
it  will  give  an  excellent  impulse  to,  and  improve  the 
secretions  of,  ^the  liver  and  intestines.  The  female 
should  avoid  all  stimulating  diet,  take  plenty  of  active 
exercise,  and  thus  endeavour  to  subdue  the  plethoric 
state.  The  whole  indication  here,  then,  is  to  keep  down 
local  and  general  fulness,  uterine  and  systemic  plethora. 

In  anaemic  or  chlorotio  females  we  must  endeavour 
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to  improve  the  general  health,  by  the  employment  ci 
those  means  and  measures  treated  of  when  speaking  of 
ataenorrhoea,  such  as  iron,  change  of  air,  &c. 

In  the  neuralgic  form,  hygienic  measures  should  also 
be  adopted  in  order  to  strengthen  the  woman,  and  a 
course  of  quinine  and  iron  given.  The  bromide  of  potas- 
sium is  excellent  when  the  pain  is  greatly  ovarian.  It 
can  be  given  contemporaneously  with  the  tonic,  thoQ^ 
at  a  separate  hour  of  the  day.  Give  the  tonic  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  and  the  bromide  morning  and  evening. 
It  may  be  necessary  in  some  instances  to  leech  or  cup 
over  the  ovaries,  but  not  in  anaemic  cases. 

565.  In  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  variety  we  must 
combat  these  diathetic  states  by  the  most  approved 
remedies.  We  know  nothing  better  yet  than  oolcbicum 
for  the  one,  and  alkalies,  along  with  an  infusion  of 
guaiacum  (and  sulphur  baths),  for  the  other.  Blistering 
like  Davis,  when  needs  be.  These  aie  some  of  the 
means  to  be  adopted  during  the  interval,  but  what 
have  we  to  offer  on  the  eve  of,  and  during,  the  painful 
menstrual  flow? 

Measures  and  Bemedies  on  the  Eve  of  the  Flow.— 
These  are  rest  and  warmth,  hot  hip-bath,  and  vaginal 
injections  of  warm  water  with  infusion  of  hyoscyamus 
or  belladonna,  or  a  little  of  the  ext.  or  decoct,  papav. 
Opium  liniment  may  be  applied  over  the  ovaries  and 
the  sacrum,  with  warm  fomentations  afterwards.  Sup- 
positories of  moq)hia,  or  pessaries  of  belladonna,  atro- 
j)ine,  opium,  or  conium,  ai-e  also  useful.  Apiol,  as 
noticed  in  amenorrhcea,  is  useful  here.  It  promotes 
the  flow,  and  thus  does  good  in  those  cases  where  relief 
awaits  on  the  free  exit  of  the  menses.  We  have  found 
benefit  from  the  following  mixture  in  some  cases : — 
Tinct  cantharid.,  a  drachm;  tinct.  camphor  comp., 
half-an-oimce;  tinct.  cannab.  Ind.,  a  drachm  and  ar 
half;  infiis.  guaiac,  to  6  oimces:  mix.  A  table-spoon- 
ful twice  a-day ;  to  be  carried  on  for  six  days  or  so. 
Some  think  there  is  virtue  in  guaiacum  in  the  mem- 
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branous  form;  Dewees  has  much  faith  in  it.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture, twice  a-day. 

Bemedies  during  the  Flow.— Patients  often  flee  in 
their  agony  to  "  benumbing  opium  as  their  only  cure  " 
or  relief  jfrom  the  suffering.  Although  it  is  better  to 
avoid  it,  it  has  often  to  be  given.  Great  relief  is  expe- 
rienced by  a  suppository  of  morphia  or  opium,  the 
nerves  of  the  affected  part  being  best  reached  in  this 
way.  A  draught  such  as  the  following  soothes,  and 
does  not  arrest,  the  flow  : — ^Tinct.  lupuJi,  a  drachm ; 
tinct.  belladonna,  5  minims;  tinct.  camph.  oo.,  a 
drachm;  aq.  camphor,  an  oimce:  mix.  We  have 
known  some  practitioners  giving  the  Indian  hemp;  but 
this,  while  soothing,  is  objectionable  here,  inasmuch  as 
it  tends  to  arrest  the  secretion.  It  is  better  adapted 
for  menorrhagia.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia 
by  the  method  of  Dr  Alex.  Wood  (who  has  earned 
more  just  fame  by  this  than  if  he  had  invented  a  pes- 
sary) is  of  excellent  service  in  severe  cases. 

566.  Operative  or  Mechanical  Treatment, — ^The  me- 
chanical treatment  of  dysmenorrhcea  differs,  because 
the  conditions  are  many-complexioned.  There  can  be 
no  useful  routine  here,  as  in  ague  or  gout.  In  one 
case,  as  we  have  seen,  there  may  be  an  extreme  flexion; 
in  another,  mere  constriction;  in  a  third,  distortion 
from  hypertrophy.  The  uterus,  too,  may  be  bound 
down  by  adhesions  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  The 
flrst  thing  to  do  is  to  ascertain  as  correctly  as  possible 
the  condition  of  the  uterus,  and  also  of  its  appendages; 
but  this  is  often  a  delicate  matter.  Organic  lesions 
may  be  present,  and  results  of  metritis  and  peritonitis, 
which  may  not  be  betrayed  by  adhesions.  When  these 
latter  exist,  as  often  happens  in  prolonged  cases  of 
flexion,  the  risks  of  operative  interference  are  enhanced, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  favourable  result  is  anything  but 
cheering.  A  congested  uterus,  or  one  indurated  from 
chronic  metritis,  demands  preliminary  treatment,  such 
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as  will  relieve  fulness  and  tendemess,  and  diminiiji 
hardness  and  hypertrophy.  Nothing  softens  better 
than  a  course  of  iodid.  potass,  internally,  with  pessaries 
of  iodine  and  belladonna,  and  vaginal  injections  of  warm 
water.  The  cervix  may  be  painted  &om  time  to  time 
with  tinct.  cantharid.,  or  tinct.  iodL  A  careful  oonne 
of  the  hydrarg.  corrosiv.  sub.,  one-sixteenth  grain  in  a 
drachm  of  tinct  cinchon.  daily,  on  to  tenderness  of 
gum,  then  stopping,  and  resuming  again  in  a  week  or 
two,  does  marked  good  in  numerous  instances.  Con- 
temporary with  this  potent  preparation  of  merooxy 
(which,  by  the  way,  the  student  should  see  is  not 
allowed  to  drain  away  by  the  bowels),  deobstruent  pes* 
saries  may  be  introduced,  such  as  iodid.  plumb.,  iodine, 
iodid.  potass.,  hydr.,  &c.  Leeching  may  also  help 
much.  When  your  material  is  thus  carefully  pre- 
pared, that  is  to  say,  when  the  uterus  by  these  deob- 
struent and  antiphlogistic  measures  is  relieved  of  its 
congested  and  indurated  state,  then  may  operative 
means  be  resorted  to  with  greater  safety  and  promise 
of  success.  What  are  these  means)  We  may  sum 
them  up  by  saying,  the  dilating  method,  and  the  cut- 
ting plan — ^the  bougie  or  tent,  and  the  metrotome. 

567.  It  was  the  late  Dr  Mackintosh,  of  Edinbiirgh, 
who  first  proposed  dilatation  by  bougies  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  was  about  fifty  years  ago.  Bougies,  we 
believe,  have  often  done  good,  but  there  is  often  a  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  them  introduced,  and  especially 
guided  past  the  internal  os,  whose  normally  very  nar- 
row condition,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr  Henry  Bennet 
(see  "  Inflammation  of  Uterus,"  4th  ed.,  p.  3),  is  still 
more  strictured  by  spasm  in  some  cases.  The  best  plan, 
in  our  estimation,  is,  to  have  a  series  of  tangle  tents, 
introducing  a  larger  one  every  successive  time,  and 
getting  it  beyond  the  internal  os.  Tliey  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  6  to  8  hours.  If  irritation  is  set  up,  we 
will  have  to  desist  for  a  time,  but  then  the  cervix 
speedily  contracts  e^gaiiu   We  have,  however,  seen 
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much  good  done  by  these,  even  when  there  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  much,  if  any,  permanent  dilatation, 
chiefly,  we  think,  by  softening  the  cervix,  and  making 
it  more  yielding.  Metallic  bougies  may  be  used,  but 
with  these  there  is  not  the  gradiud  expansion  obtained 
by  the  laminaria  tents.  There  are  numerous  cervical 
dilators,  such  as  Marion  Sims',  Priestly's,  and  others; 
but  while  they  do  good  in  some  cases,  they  are  likely 
to  fail  where  there  is  much  induration  of  the  cervix. 
In  our  opinion,  the  great  thing  is  to  obtain  dilatation 
of  the  internal  os.  The  introduction  occasionally  of 
the  uterine  sound,  some  days  previous  to  the  menstrual 
discharge,  is  frequently  beneficial  Sponge  tents  when 
well  made  are  serviceable,  but  not  equal  to  tangle. 
Neither  of  the  kinds  of  tents  will  go  in  unless  sinall 
and  firm  at  the  point,  and  often  they  will  stop  at  the 
internal  o&  One  advantage  of  the  tangle  over  the 
sponge  is,  that  it  is  firm  and  expands  equally,  while  the 
sponge  tent  does  not.  We  have  seen  the  sponge  expand 
well  in  every  part  save  the  one  desired ;  it  failed  to 
overcome  the  constricted  part  Marion  Sims,  an  almost 
unrivalled  oracle  on  this  as  on  other  uterine  subjects,  has 
abandoned  the  sponge  tents  for  purposes  of  dilatation. 

Evils  of  the  Plaa  of  Dilatatioii. — There  are  un- 
doubtedly risks  in  connection  with  the  method  of  open- 
ing up  the  OS  and  cervix.  Some  women  tolei-ate  tents 
as  badly  as  those  men  who  are  almost  polished  off'' 
by  a  single  introduction  of  the  catheter.  Kigors  super- 
vene, and  sometimes  intense  fever,  metro-peritonitis, 
or  cellulitis.  Marion  Sims  had  a  case  of  tlus  kind  in 
1859,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  method  for  ever, 
and  go  in  for  the  cutting  operation.  But  while  these 
evils  will  accnie  even  in  selected  cases,  and  with  the 
iitmost  care,  at  times,  in  other  instances  not  a  single 
bad  result  follows.  Another  drawback  of  the  bougie 
or  tent  plan  of  dilatation  is  this,  that  contraction  back 
to  the  old  dimension  often  takes  place,  inducing  the  old 
dysmenorrhoeal  symptoms. 
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568.  Metrotome,  or  Operation  by  IneirioiL — There 

are  numeroas  sargeons  who  now  prefer  indaixig  to 
dilatiiig,  by  means  of  the  metrotome  cach6,  of  which 
various  modifications  of  Sir  James  Simpson's  on- 
ginal  one  are  now  made.  The  late  distinguished 
Baronet  radier  preferred  cutting  to  the  process  of  dila- 
tation, and  as  previously  stated,  Marion  Sims,  a  justly 
high  authority  here,  strenuouisly  advocates  it^  j!a 
there  are  not  a  few  authors  who  believe  cutting  to  be 
dangerous  (even  more  so  than  dilatation),  we  shall 
give  Marion  Sims'  opinion  of  its  safety  in  his  own 
words.  He  says  ("Lancet,"  March  4,  1865): — ^**Dr 
Emmet  and  myself,  at  the  Woman's  Hospital  and  in 
private  practice,  have  cut  open  the  os  more  than  500 
times;  and  I  now  remember  but  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  was  followed  by  inflammatory  symptoms,  and 
this  resulted  in  pelvic  cellulitis  and  abscess.  This 
single  case  was  badly  chosen,  for  it  turned  out  that 
she  had  had  a  pelvic  abscess  before."  That  is  certainly 
brilliant  success,  and  fitted  to  stamp  it  as  almost  harm- 
less. After  this,  any  author  who  may  discuss  the 
question  of  the  safely  or  not  of  the  operation  will 
simply  be  doing  a  piece  of  superfluous  work,  as  much 
out  of  place  as  sawing  the  air  or  fighting  a  shadow, 
rhe  splendid  ovariotomy  of  Keith  and  Wells  does  not 
jome  up  to  this  mark ;  yet  no  one  now  questions  the 
propriety  of  the  operation.  The  hamdessness  of  the 
procedure  (that  is,  when  skilfully  done)  being  con- 
ceded, there  remains  to  be  considered  the  best  method 
of  operating.  There  may  be  room  for  debate  here,  and 
yet  not  much ;  for  shall  we  not  do  right  if  we  follow 
those  whose  practice  has  been  one  long  and  unbroken 
list  of  successes  ?  Sir  James  Simpson  operated  thus : — 
He  placed  the  patient  on  the  left  side,  and  pushed  up 
the  fundus  with  the  finger  if  it  was  anteverted.  He 
then  introduced  the  metrotome  as  fisur  as  the  internal 
06,  sprung  the  blade,  and  then  withdrew  it.  It  was 
then  reintroduced,  with  the  blade  looking  to  the  other 
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aide,  and  diacharged  in  the  same  manner ;  thus  effect- 
ing a  bilateral  incision.  Hsemorrhage,  if  any  (and 
there  is  often  a  good  deal),  was  checked  by  the  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron,  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brusL  Dr 
Greenhalgh  originated  a  double-bladed  nterotome,  a 
very  ingenious  instrument ;  and  by  it  a  bilateral  cut 
is  secured  at  once,  and  without  the  necessity  of  reintro- 
duction.  We  agree  with  Marion  Sims  that  this  method 
of  operating  is  objectionable  in  this  respect,  that  you 
cannot  tell  precisely  what  you  are  incising.  The 
metrotome,  for  instance,  is  introduced  to  the  internal 
OS,  and  then  the  incision  is  made ;  but  who  can  tell 
how  far  that  cut  may  or  may  not  extend? 

569.  Dr  Marion  Sims  cuts  the  vaginal  cervix,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  right  up  to  where 
the  vagina  joins,  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  and 
with  l^e  cervix  hooked  down,  and  through  the  specu- 
lum he  sees  what  he  is  doing.  He  then,  with  a  little 
razor-bladed  knife  (probe-pointed)  extends  this  incision 
carefully  on  each  side.  This  is  an  excellent  method. 
We  mean  the  cutting,  in  the  first  place,  the  vaginal 
portion  of  the  cervix  with  scissors.  Often  when  you 
do  this  you  can  get  your  finger  in  and  dilate  the  in- 
ternal OS  with  it.  We  have  used  our  finger  daily  in 
this  way,  after  cutting  with  the  scissors;  at  other 
times  we  have  employed  tangle  tent.  We  think 
dilatation  after  thus  cutting  is  less  hurtful,  and  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  depletion  involved  in  incising. 
There  is  a  pretty  genersd  impression  abroad  that  the 
incising  of  the  internal  os  is  attended  with  risL  We 
think  the  belief  has  been  fed  and  maintained  by  the 
method  of  cutting  from  within  outwards  (in  the  dark), 
and  consequently  going  too  deep.  If  we  adopt  the 
plan  of  Sims — ^viz.,  cutting  through  the  external  os, 
and  remainder  of  the  vaginal  cervix,  with  strong  curved 
sdssors,  and  then  dividing  the  rest  cautiously  up  to  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus — ^we  diall  occasion  little  if  any  evil 
result.   But  we  recommend  cautious  dilatation  with  the 
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finger  or  tents  in  the  first  place,  after  the  use  of  the 
scissors. 

570.  Evils  of  Incision. — These  have  been  little  when 
the  thing  has  been  veil  done.  HjBmoirhage  has  been 
the  chief  drawback ;  bat  then  the  perchlorid.  ferri  and 
rest  have  rendered  it  nugatory.  Dr  Sims  i^pliee|it  to 
the  wound  with  a  bit  of  cotton,  and  presses  it  up  into 
the  cervix  with  a  sponge  probang.  Best  in  the  recum- 
bent position  for  a  day  or  two  is  recommended,  in 
order  to  discourage  bleeding.  A  yaginal  tampon  of 
cotton,  saturated  in  glycerine,  is  placed  over  the  other 
dressing;  this  induces  a  watery  discharge  firom.  the 
vagina,  which  Dr  Sims  deems  b^efidal  in  the  way  of 
draining  off  exudations  from  the  decomposing  blood 
in  the  original  dressing.  This  vaginal  tampon  is  to  be 
removed,  and  renewed  daily  until  the  suppurating  pro- 
cess throws  off  the  dressing  from  the  cervical  wound. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  this  mode  of  treating  the  wound 
is  often  imnecessary.  Painting  on  a  little  of  the  liquor, 
ferri  pemit.  is  often  quite  sufficient;  but  there  is 
another  plan  that  may  be  tried.  After  incising,  check 
any  bleeding  that  may  arise  by  means  of  small  sponges 
dipped  in  iced  water.  Under  this  it  will  frequently 
be  found  to  stop.  Then  put  in  a  vaginal  tampon  of 
carbolized  cotton  or  tenax. 

Causes  of  Failure. — The  cicatrization  of  the  wound 
in  numerous  instances  induces  contraction  to  near, 
if  not  entirely,  the  former  constricted  state.  After 
operating,  it  may  freely  admit  a  finger  up  to  the  in- 
ternal OS,  yet  in  a  few  weeks  resist  a  No.  4  bougie. 
Where  there  has  been  much  previous  induration  of  the 
cervix,  this  is  likely  to  happen.  Some  pass  the  sound 
occasionally,  after  the  fourth  day  or  so ;  others  use  a 
bougie.  We  think  a  small  tangle  tent  the  beet,  but 
only  a  very  small  one  to  begin  with ;  one  that,  when 
fully  expanded,  will  only  keep  the  canal  open  to  the 
extent  produced  by  the  incisions.  The  woman  should 
rest  when  it  is  in,  and  the  medical  attendant  should 
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retom  in  six  hoxirs  to  see  that  no  pain  has  been  set  up 
by  it.  We  repeat  here,  what  we  hsLve  before  said,  that 
a  tent  after  incision  is  much  better  borne  than  when 
it  is  pushed  into  the  narrowed  canal  of  a  rigid  and  un- 
3rielding  cervix,  chronically  indurated  by  the  deposit 
of  white  fibrous  tissue.  ITiere  it  will  often  set  up 
intense  pain  and  fever,  the  culmination  mayhap  being 
a  metro-peritonitis  or  a  pelvic  abscess. 

571.  Dr  Greenhalgh's  intraruterine  stem  is  often 
very  serviceable.  In  cases  where  there  is  much  flexion, 
Dr  Graily  Hewitt  uses  a  conical,  bulbed,  ebony  stem, 
supported  by  a  ring-pessary,  as  previously  noticed.  In 
cases  of  ante-flexion,  with  not  only  the  fundus  bent 
over  in  front,  but  the  os  pointing  in  the  axis  of  the 
vagina,  and  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  elongated, 
Marion  Sims  cuts  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cervix, 
instead  of  the  lateral,  first  with  the  scissors,  and  then 
with  the  knife,  as  before.  This  takes  away  the  preter- 
natural curvature  of  the  canal,  and  permits  both  a  more 
ready  outflow  of  discharge  and  ingress  of  spermatozoa. 
In  this  operation  it  is  necessary  to  be  caref^,  so  as  not 
to  cut  into  Douglas's  space. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

MENORRHAGIA  :  METRORRHAGIA. 

572.  Excessive  Menstrnatlon  is  a  disorder  very 
frequently  met  with  in  practice,  and  one  worthy  of 
careful  attention,  because,  if  pei*mitted  to  go  on  un- 
checked, it  may  speedily  sap  the  foundation  of  the 
vital  powers.  In  amenorrhoea  there  may  be  much  bad 
health,  and  in  dysmenorrhcea  much  sufiering ;  but  here 
there  is  a  draining  away  of  the  life's  blood,  not  seldom 
to  &tal  depletion.    Women,  we  know,  bear  the  loss  of 
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blood  ancommonly  well  for  three  decades ;  still  exces- 
sive draining  induces  debility  and  other  concomitants 
no  less  distressing,  even  when  it  does  not  kiU. 

Canses. — ^These  are  well  divided  into  the  local  and 
the  general,  or  oonstitutionaL  Local  canses  are^  varioos 
affections  of  the  uterus,  such  as  a  grannlar  condition  o£ 
its  mucous  membrane,  pol3rpi,  fibrous  tumours,  chronic 
inflammation,  ulceration,  carcinoma  and  epithelioma; 
then  various  displacements — ^versions  and  flezions^ 
and  especiallj  inversion.  The  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  uterus,  such  as  a  blood-clot  or  the  defans 
of  an  ovum,  may  also  occasion  it  Some  of  these  aflfeo- 
tions  excite  an  over-abundant  discharge,  not  only  at 
the  monthly  period,  but  during  the  interval ;  and  often 
at  the  former  period  the  flooding  marking  Uie  inter- 
vals in  such  cases  is  fearfully  augmented.  Congestion 
of  the  uterine  appendages  and  ultra-excitement  of  the 
ovaries,  due  perhaps  to  over-much  sexual  intercourse, 
are  also  causes.  The  general  causes  are  numerous  also : 
A  bydrsemic  state  of  the  blood ;  prolonged  nursing ; 
the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis;  depression  of  spirits;  chronic 
hepatic,  cardiac,  pulmonary  and  renal  diaeasa  Blight's 
disease— albuminuria — ^by  altering  the  blood,  produces 
it ;  and  diseases  such  as  small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  con- 
tinued fever  have  been  known  to  herald  profuse  flood- 
ing— in  women,  too,  previously  suffering  from  deficiency. 
We  noticed  under  amenorrhcea  that  change  of  climate 
sometimes  arrested  menstruation;  it  has  been  observed 
that,  in  many  cases,  it  has  the  precisely  reverse  effect 
of  augmenting  the  flow.  Paul  first  (sdled  attention 
to  the  fact  ("  Archiv.  Gen.  de  M6d.,"  1860)  that  lead- 
poisoning  is  a  frequent  source  of  abortion,  and  this  has 
been  confirmed  by  many  since,  including  the  author. 
In  such  cases  also  it  excites  to  menorrhagia,  probably 
by  altering  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  secondarily 
of  the  ovaries  and  the  uterus. 

573.  Treatment — There  are  various  remedies  for 
excessive  menstruation.    In  some  cases  the  treatment 
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may  be  only  local,  in  others  general,  and  in  others  a 
combination  of  both.  If  there  is  a  fibrous  growth 
(intra-uterine),  it  must  be  removed,  and  the  same  with 
the  polypi  In  carcinoma  we  can  do  little ;  in  epithe- 
lioma, if  seen  early  enough,  we  can  try  removal  with 
the  knife  or  6craseur ;  and  in  ulceration  we  may  apply 
the  solid  caustic.  In  climatic  flooding  we  urge  the 
patient  back  to  the  old  home ;  and  in  ovarian  cases  we 
advise  continence  and  moderation.  In  constitutional 
diseases  we  must  treat  the  particular  malady  in  the 
most  approved  manner ;  in  anmmia  there  ia  the  iron 
and  hygienic  measures ;  in  lead-poisoning  there  is  the 
iodid.  potass.,  baths,  <fec.,  and  so  on. 

Treatment  by  Astringents. — ^These  are  internal  and 
locaL  The  first  include  ice,  tinct.  ferri,  perchlor.  liquor., 
ferri  pemit.,  matico,  rhatany,  tannic  and  gallic  acid, 
cannab.  indica,  ergot,  &c.  By  internal  astringents  we 
do  some  little  good  at  times  in  the  way  of  moderating 
the  discharge;  and  then  those  of  them  such  as  the  pre- 
parations of  iron  prove  beneficial  also  by  improving 
the  character  of  the  blood ;  but  we  secure  our  object 
much  more  efficiently,  as  a  rule,  by  the  topical  use  of 
styptics. 

574.  Dr  Barnes  has  a  high  opinion  of  iron  (a  solu- 
tion of  the  perchloride,  formerly  noticed),  and  has  ob- 
tained excellent  results  from  it ;  but  many  fear,  justly 
or  unjustly,  to  throw  irritating  injections  into  the 
womb.  There  are  two  risks,  not  to  be  despised  in  con- 
nection with  these : — (1.)  You  may  force  the  fluid  up 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  thus  kindle  mischief;  and  (2.) 
you  may,  if  much  force  be  used,  split  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  invade  the  circulation  by  them.  In  the 
one  case  we  might  enkindle  a  &tal  peritonitis ;  in  the 
other,  occasion  a  lamentably  sadden  death.  We  are 
more  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of  intra-uterine  solid 
styptics,  and  some  of  these  we  shall  notice.  First,  there 
is  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  This  was  a  &vourite  with 
the  late  Sir  James  Simpson.    A  small  portion,  about 
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half  the  diameter  of  the  ordinary  stick  of  lunar  caustic, 
is  inserted  by  a  long  tube,  about  the  dimensions  of  the 
ordinary  sound,  into  the  interior  of  the  utema.  Other 
astringents  may  be  similarly  lodged  in  the  uterine 
cavity,  such  as  alum,  sulphate  of  zino^  the  persulphaAe 
of  iron  in  powder,  finely-powdered  extract  of  logwood, 
or  a  small  tent  <^  cotton  steeped -in  the  liq.  feni  per- 
chlor.  We  would  recommend,  then,  the  employment 
of  the  solid  astringents  to  begin  with,  as  safer  thiuL  in- 
jections, and  as  ofben  perfectly  successful  where  the 
flooding  is  not  due  to  intra-uterine  growtha  Were 
one  or  other  of  these  remedies  inefiectoal,  we  would 
plug  the  OS  and  cervix  uteri,  as  recommended  by  Dr 
Bennet 


CHAPTER  LXVIL 
leucorrhcea:  fluobalbus:  uterine  catarrh. 

575.  This  consists  of  an  increase  of  the  natural  dis- 
charge from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  uteri 
and  the  vulvo-vaginal  glands.  A  common  term  is  the 
^'  whites.^'  It  is  a  disorder  of  very  great  prevalence, 
and  the  practitioner  will  meet  with  it  fifty  times  for 
once  that  he  will  encounter  a  carcinoma  of  the  utems 
or  a  retroversion  during  pregnancy.  Some  writers  do 
not  deem  it  a  disease,  but  view  it  as  only  an  augmen- 
tation of  a  natural  secretion,  and  indicative  of  other 
pathological  conditions. 

There  is  a  want  of  unanimity  in  regard  to  the 
source  of  the  discharge  (often  exceedingly  profuse  and 
purulent)  in  leucorrhcea ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
body  of  the  uterus  furnishes  part  of  the  supply,  or 
whether  it  is  the  cervix  chiefly  that  is  concerned.  Dr 
lyier  Smith,  who  has  written  ably  on  this  subject 
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(**  The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Leuoorrhoea 
London,  Churcfalll,  1855),  is  of  opinion  that  the  glan- 
dular apparatus  of  the  cervix,  so  ably  treated  of  by 
himself  and  by  Dr  Hassal  (see  vol.  xxxv.  of  the  '^Lond. 
Med.  Chirurg.  Trans/'),  is  the  principal  area  involved  ; 
but  others  include  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  and  also  of  the  vagina.  Doubtless,  as 
shown  by  Dr  Smith,  the  glands  of  the  cervix  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  probably,  therefore,  play  a 
very  important  part ;  but  we  must  not  conclude  ^at 
the  amount  furnished  higher  up  is  altogether  insignifi- 
cant in  quantity.  There  are  some  facta  which  rather 
lead  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  For  example,  a 
muco-purulent  discharge  is  often  copiously  poured  out 
from  ike  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  after  the  ces- 
sation of  the  coloured  lochial  discharge.  (2.)  During 
menstruation,  mucus  and  epithelium  are  largely  mixed 
with  the  sanguineous  discharge,  and  both  precede  and 
follow  it  in  many  cases.  At  this  period  the  mucus 
cannot  come  from  the  cervix,  because  its  vast  and 
intricate  glandular  apparatus  is  supposed  to  be  inactive 
and  quiescent  at  that  time.  Moreover,  on  examining 
a  uterus  after  death,  the  mucus  and  epithelium  have 
been  detected  on  the  membrane  of  the  cavity.  (3.)  In 
cases  of  inversion,  the  same  secretion  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  same  part  of  the  uterus. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  are  believed  by  some  authors, 
such  as  Hennig,  to  contribute  some  of  the  secretion 
at  times.  They  are  liable  to  morbid  dilatation  and 
catarrh,  during  which  muco-purulent  discharge  is  pro- 
duced. 

As  regards  the  vagina,  its  lining  membrane  is  be- 
strewed with  numerous  follicles,  which  secrete  a  mucus 
of  a  somewhat  different  and  variegated  character.  Its 
secretion,  as  we  before  noticed,  is  acid;  and  Donn6,  on 
examining  it  by  the  microscope,  found  animalcides 
(trichomonata)  interspersed  throughout  it  in  consider- 
able numbera    Scanzoni  is  of  opinion  that  these  exist 
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only  when  a  morbid  altei^atioii  has  taken  place.  Doubt 
less,  when  such  a  condition  exists,  we  have  it  contri- 
buting to  the  leuooirhoeal  flow. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  note  that 
children  have  sometimes  a  white  disohaige  of  the  aune 
nature,  which  often  rather  surprises  their  parents. 

576.  Causes. — ^As  in  monorrhagia,  so  here  we  diyide 
the  causes  into  the  local  and  the  general,  or  coDslita- 
tional. 

(1.)  CansUttUional, — We  find  some  females  of  a 
plethoric  habit  prone  to  this  exoessiye  discharge.  In 
these  the  flow  does  not  seem  to  put  them  about  in  the 
slightest ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  a  relief — 
a  ^ety-valye— to  their  system.  They  have  overloaded 
vessels,  and  this  is  a  sort  of  welcome  and  uaeliil  deple- 
tion. While  plethora  conduces  to  it,  the  aomewiiat 
opposite  condition,  anemia,  also  fitvours  its  productioD. 
Here  there  is  a  deficiency  of  red  corpusdes,  an  incroaoe 
of  the  white  cells,  and  a  watery  (hydrsemic)  state  of  the 
blood.  This  condition  co-exists  with,  or  oocamonfly  a 
weakened  and  perverted  state  of  the  glandular  system, 
and  hence  the  abnormal  discharge.  Leucorrhoea  is  also 
a  companion,  if  not  a  concomitant,  of  menorrhagia 
In  this  latter  there  is  atony  of  the  vessels  of  the  uterus, 
and  hence  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  other  dis- 
charge. Frequent  child-bearing,  by  debilitating  the 
system  generally,  and  impairing  itie  tone  of  the  uterus, 
also  promotes  this  disorder.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
residence  in  low-lying,  damp,  marshy  districts  pre- 
disposes to  it.  Prolonged  nursing,  phthisis,  cardiac 
disease  (valvular),  frequent  abortion,  syphilis,  and  ex- 
cessive connection,  tend  to  favour  and  maintain  it. 
The  use  of  strong  cathartics  and  emmenagogues  may 
also  be  named. 

577.  (2.)  Local  Causes. — The  local  causes  are  diverse 
and  plentiful.  We  can  do  little  more  than  enumerate 
them.  They  are : — Congestion  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
and  of  the  uterus ;  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
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cervix ;  intra-uterine  growths,  such  as  polypi  and 
fibrous  tumours;  induration  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
uterus,  and  cancer  and  corroding  ulcer  of  the  same. 
The  different  displacements  of  the  uterus,  versions, 
flexions,  prolapsus,  and  inversion,  are  also  causes. 
Vaginal  rectocele  and  cystocele,  and  laceration  of  the 
perineum,  also  predispose  to  it  The  irritation  caused 
by  masturbation  and  too  frequent  sexual  intercourse, 
as  well  as  by  the  lodgement  of  various  hard  pessaries 
in  the  vagina,  is  a  frequent  source  of  the  flow.  The 
same  is  true  of  irritation  of  the  neighbouring  canal, 
the  rectum,  by  the  location  of  worms,  indurated  faeces, 
hsemorrhoids,  fistula,  fissure,  and  cancer.  Irritation 
of  the  bladder  by  stone,  <fec.,  as  well  as  of  the  meatus 
by  the  little  painful  vascular  tumour  occasionally  met 
with,  also  predisposes  to  the  afiection.  Some  of  the 
most  obstinate  cases  are  due  to  the  small  vesicular 
uterine  polypi. 

Diagnosis, — We  know  it  by  the  white  or  yellowish- 
white  discharge  coming  away,  and,  on  examining  by 
the  touch  and  speculum,  finding  no  marked  uterine 
disease  present.  From  gonorrhoea  it  is  sometimes  not 
easily  distinguished,  only  in  this  contagious  afiection 
the  discharge  is  usually  more  p\irulent  and  darker  in 
colour,  and  there  is  more  vaginal  heat  and  pain.  There 
is  more  pain  also  during  intercourse,  and  on  passing 
water. 

578.  Symptoms. — There  is  an  acute  form  (but  it  is 
not  often  met  with)  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  utero- 
vaginal heat  and  pain,  weight  in  the  pelvis,  dragging 
pains  in  the  loins,  down  the  thighs,  and  over  the 
sacrum;  and  there  may  be  frequent  desire  to  pass 
water,  and  difficulty  in  making  it. 

The  usual  form  met  with,  however,  is  the  chronic, 
and  here  we  have  often  few  symptoms  of  any  impor- 
tance at  all.  Back  pain — sacro-coxal,  and  sometimes 
extending  up  the  back — ^is  common,  with  down-bearing 
at  times,  and  a  little  heat  and  itching  of  the  genitals. 
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The  woman  is  often  languid,  looks  pale  and  haggard, 
and  there  is  a  dusky  circle  aionnd  the  eyes.  Headache, 
vertigo,  palpitation,  and  fainting  are  not  uncommon 
in  severe  cases. 

Treatment — In  the  acute  cases,  leech  or  scarify  the 
uterus,  and  then  throw  into  the  vagina  injections  of 
warm  water.  Give  a  saline  purgative,  and  afterwaxds 
insert  into  the  rectum  suppositories  of  morphia.  Theie 
is  a  caution  to  be  noted  with  respect  to  the  little  local 
bleeding.  Don't  employ  it  within  a  week  of  the  men- 
strual period,  in  case  of  repelling  that  flow.  For  vesical 
irritation,  give  some  hyoscyamus,  camphor,  and  buchu, 
or  pareira,  by  the  mouth,  and  inject  into  the  bladder 
^  grain  of  morph.  h3rdrochlor.,  in  mudlage.  An  opium 
or  belladonna  pessary  in  the  vagina  will  also  soodie 
a  little. 

As  regards  the  ordinary  chronic  form,  the  treatment 
is  different.  We  must  keep  the  constitutional  state  in 
view.  Is  there  a  phthisis,  a  cardiac  affection,  ansema, 
the  syphilitic  taint,  &c.  f  If  so,  we  must  first  grapple 
with  these  maladies  in  the  most  approved  and  efficient 
manner.  Have  we  any  drugs  that  act  as  tonics  (either 
direct  or  indirect)  to  the  uterus?  We  think  so,  and 
that  guaiacum,  in  particular,  is  one  of  them.  Give  the 
powder  in  15-grain  doses,  along  with  5  grains  of  ergot, 
twice  a-day.  This  will  soon  teU  favourably.  Balsam 
of  copaiba  confers  speedy  benefit,  but  it  is  apt  to  cause 
nausea,  and  pain  and  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  it  has  a  vile  odour,  and  occasions  an 
equally  bad  eructation.  Gubebs  is  less  offensive,  but 
hardly  so  effectual.  Buchu,  uvie  ursi,  Canada  balsam, 
and  tincture  of  benzoin  help  a  good  deal.  Mastiche, 
like  Napoleon  the  Third,  has  now  got  into  disrepute. 
The  various  preparations  of  iron  are,  of  course,  essential 
in  ansemia;  but  in  plethora  we  must  ply  the  saline 
cathartics,  and  enjoin  moderate  diet  and  hard  woi^. 
Tincture  of  cantharides  is  also  of  considerable  ser- 
vice. 
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579.  But  while  internal  remedies  are  to  be  carried 
on,  of  eqnaJ  importance  are  the  vajrious  local  applica- 
tions. It  is  common  to  use  injections  of  oak-bark 
infusion,  sulphates  of  alum  and  iron,  logwood,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  matico,  catechu, 
tannin,  &c  Well,  these  are  all  of  service  where  the 
discharge  is  chiefly  from  the  vagina,  but  in  uterine 
leucorrhoea  (whether  cervical  or  from  the  body  and 
fundus),  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  be  of  little  avail, 
for  they  do  not  reach  the  part.  To  be  of  service,  we 
must  get  them  applied  within  the  uterus.  Injections 
of  cold  water  into  the  vagina  do  good,  although  they 
do  not  reach  the  source  and  seat  of  the  discharge, 
directly  at  least.  The  cold  lessens  uterine  congestion, 
and  increases  the  contractility  of  the  uterine  vessels. 
Much  good  is  often  done  by  change  of  air,  by  the 
shower-bath  and  the  sitz-bath.  Counter-irritation  over 
the  sacrum  is  alsa  of  eminent  service.  We  may  effect 
this  either  by  cantharidee  (a  blister),  or  iodine,  or  croton 
oil  diluted  by  8  parts  of  olive  oiL  For  the  back  pain, 
an  opium  plaster  may  be  employed ;  it  is  more  sooth- 
ing than  belladonna.  Pessaries  of  tannin,  gallic  acid, 
&c,y  help.  Pledgets  of  lint,  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
))ermang.  potasa  and  carbolic  add,  are  also  serviceable. 
Iodine,  given  internally  and  applied  over  the  sacrum, 
and,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  to  the  cervix,  has  its 
panegyrists.  Certainly,  if  we  have  a  chronically  hyper- 
trophied  and  indurated  uterus,  it  will  help  to  reduce 
it.  Corrosive  sublimate  will  also  be  found  useful  in 
these  circumstances.  The  bromide  of  potassium  should 
be  kept  in  mind  if  there  is  an  ovarian  or  Fallopian 
cause ;  and  the  condition  of  the  rectum  and  bladder 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Flexions  and  versions  must 
be  rectified  if  possible.  The  bowels  should  be  attended 
to,  and  the  liver  likewise.  Keep  them  moving  and 
acting  normally  by  means  of  rheum  and  taraxacum. 

580.  If  the  discharge  were  due  to  polypi  and  their 
growths,  we  would  not  look  for  amendment  until  these 
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were  removed.  When  the  os  ateri  is  stadded  wHk 
graaulationSy  the  application  of  caastic  or  dried  alum 
is  beneficial  The  acid  nitric  of  mercmy  is  also  toj 
serviceable — ^topically  applied.  Care  mast  be  taken 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  vagina  or  other  parts  with  it 
Probably  the  most  effectual  way  to  deal  with  a  chronic 
leucorrhoea,  which  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  core^ 
would  be  this : — Give  ergot  and  guaiacum  internally 
(with  iron  in  annmia),  and  touch  the  interior  of  the 
uterus  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Throw  cold  water  twice 
a-day  into  the  vagina,  and  apply  counter-irritation  orar 
the  sacrum.  There  is  one  precaution  we  should  have 
noted  in  regard  to  cauterizing  the  cervix.  First  dry 
the  surface  of  its  lining  membrane  with  lint,  if  yon  can 
get  at  it,  otherwise  the  strength  of  the  caustio  will  be 
expended  on  the  secretion. 

Are  we  justified  in  Curing  a  Chronio  LenoorrhcBat 
— This  depends  on  circumstances.  In  plethoric  women 
with  engorged  vessels,  and  where  the  flux  was  evidently 
useful,  it  would  be  an  error  to  arrest  it ;  just  as  we  do 
not  heal  up  every  ulcer  yre  meet  with,  or  stop  every 
epistaxis  that  we  may  encounter.  In  ansemic,  debili- 
tated women,  with  haggard  appearance  and  tendency  to 
palpitation  and  syncope,  the  sooner  we  lay  an  embaigo 
on  it  the  better. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  WHICH  COMPLICATE  PREGNANCY  : 
CHOREA,  PARALYSIS,  ETC. 

581.  Chorea. — This  convulsive  affection  has  occa- 
sionally been  met  with  during  pregnancy,  but  the 
instances  are  rare.  It  usually  sets  in  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  after  conception,  and  may  disappear  before  the 
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termination  of  pregnancy.  The  cases  reported  do  not 
show  that  it  is  a  dangerous  complication  of  the  gravid 
state,  although  the  involuntary  movements,  often  power- 
ful, and  the  irritation  on  which  they  depend,  may 
occasion  an  abortion.  This  has  been  observed  in  some 
of  the  cases.  The  contractions — ^the  jerking  move- 
ments— are  usually  bilateral,  and  largely  confined  to 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  the  upper  extremities. 

There  is  often  severe  headache,  a  proneness  to  forget 
recent  occurrences,  some  imperfection  of  articulation, 
and  an  apprehension  of  some  impending  danger. 

Causes. — In  general  there  has  been  a  history  of 
rheumatism,  but  other  cases,  where  this  could  not  be 
made  out,  were  conjectured  to  be  due  to  irritation  of 
the  uterine  system.  In  some  instances  the  attack  was 
just  a  repetition  of  previous  seizures  occurring  in 
earlier  life,  perhaps  before  puberty. 

582.  Treatment. — Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
bowels;  they  should  be  kept  freely  open;  and  the 
liver  may  need  a  filip  from  a  little  podophyllin,  the 
severity  of  this  drug  being  moderated  by  a  little  hen- 
bane or  belladonna.  Ice  to  the  spine— cervical  region 
— and  dry-cupping,  have  been  found  beneficial.  Al- 
kalies may  be  given  if  there  is  evidence  of  a  rheumatic 
diathesis,  but  arsenic  had  better  be  withheld.  A  little 
valerianate  of  zinc  may  be  tried,  and  other  antispas- 
modics, such  as  valerian  and  assafoetida.  K  the  case 
were  obstinate,  we  would  vesicate  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  apply  sinapisms  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
bromide  of  potassium  will  be  foimd  to  calm  irritability 
and  moderate  the  severity  of  the  spasms.  Were  we 
to  view  it,  with  some  of  the  speculative  French  writers, 
as  cerebellar,  we  would  administer  nerve-tonics,  such  as 
moderate  doses  of  strychnia.  The  older  writers,  view- 
ing it  as  based  on  debility,  plied  their  patients  with 
chalybeates.  Are  these  admissible  during  pregnancy  1 
Many  object  to  them,  and  view  them  in  fact^  as 
hurtful,  and  likely  to  cause  abortion  and  other  evila. 
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We  never  saw  any  harm  accrue  from  the  esmployment 
of  the  lighter  preparatioDS  of  iron  during  geetation. 

583.  Ether  spray  (Richardson)  has  beezi  i^iplied  to 
the  spine  with  benefit.  It  operates  in  the  same  way 
as  the  ice-bag  of  Chapman.  Another  drug  must  be 
named  here,  as  having  apparently  been  of  service — 
viz.,  the  much-run-upon  artide,  chloraL  Our  not 
off  neighbour,  Dr  Carruthers,  of  Oramond,  reported  a 
successful  case  in  the  "  Lancet"  for  April  2nd,  of  last 
year,  1870.  We  shall  reprint  part  of  the  dootor^s 
account.  He  says — The  patient  was  a  young  girl, 
aged  14  years,  who  has  had  chorea  for  fully  two  years, 
characterised  in  her  case  by  the  irregular  motions  of 
the  disease  going  on  during  sleep.  She  was  under  my 
care  at  the  Grst  accession  of  the  disease,  and  was 
treated  by  regulation  of  the  bowels,  cold  douche» 
arsenic,  iron,  &c.  These  only  alleviated  the  symp- 
toms a  little.  After  this  she  consulted  many  eminent 
men,  but  with  only  partial  success.  Early  in  January, 
I  was  summoned  to  see  her  during  the  night,  and 
found  all  the  irregular  and  tremulous  motions,  so 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  going  on  ;  and  her  parents 
told  me  she  had  fainted,  when  they  sent  for  me.  I 
ordered  her  half-a-drachm  of  chloral,  and  in  ten  minutes 
after  taking  the  medicine  all  the  motions  ceased.  She 
slept  twelve  hours  very  quietly,  and,  on  awaking,  spoke 
more  distinctly  than  she  had  done  for  some  time.  By 
taking  a  similar  dose  for  a  fortnight,  all  irreguUur 
movements  ceased,  and  she  now  sleeps  quietly,  walks 
steadily,  speaks  distinctly,  and  is  only  slightly  un- 
steady when  writing.  I  may  mention  that  the  cata* 
menia  had  never  appeared  in  this  case.  She  is  con- 
tinuing the  chloral  in  eight-grain  doses  every  night, 
and,  in  addition,  3  grains  of  valerianate  of  iron  twice 
a-day,  cold  douche,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air." 

We  can  hardly  quit  this  subject  without  recalling 
the  useful  light  thrown  on  it  (more  especially  on  its 
connection  with  rheumatism)  by  the  late  able  and 
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deeply-lamented  Dr  B^bie,  whose  too  early  departure 
was  widely  felt  as  a  heavy  loss, — loss,  however,  not  a 
little  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  in  his  son,  J.  Warbur- 
ton  Begbie,  he  has  left  a  worthy  successor — one  who 
has  already  made  a  reputation  in  medicine.  The 
subject  (imconnected  with  pregnancy)  has  also  been 
ably  treated  of  by  Bouillaud,  Bright,  M.  S6e,  Walshe, 
Copland,  and  Todd. 

584.  Intra-TTterine  and  Infantile  Chorea. — ^We 
have  not  had  a  case  of  chorea  affecting  the  mother 
during  pregnancy,  but  have  now  seen  several  cases 
where  the  children  were  the  subjects  of  it.  We  are 
convinced  also  that  at  least  one  of  these  suffered  from 
it  in  tUero;  for  the  mother  told  us  that,  soon  after 
quickening,  she  experienced  extraordinary  movement, 
the  child  at  certain  times  tumbling  and  struggling,  as 
she  said,  most  violently  and  unbearably.  This  lady 
was  a  very  rheumatic  person,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
perfect  martyr  to  it.  When  the  infant  was  bom,  the 
choraic  movements  continued,  the  muscles  of  the  right 
side  of  the  face  and  arm  carrying  on  the  irregular,  in- 
harmonious, non-co-ordinate  contraction.  The  most 
peculiar  grimaces  were  witnessed,  and  especially  during 
sleep.  We  have  been  the  more  desirous  to  place  such 
cases  on  record,  seeing  that  they  are  very  rare.  Syden- 
ham, who  was  about  the  first  to  pourtray  this  con- 
vulsive disorder  properly,  Heberden,  Cullen,  Gregory, 
and  other  mighty  departed  ones,  reckoned  the  most 
common  period  of  its  appearance  about  10  to  15  years 
of  age.  Bufz,  Killiet,  and  Barthez,  Meigs,  Todd, 
Hughes,  and  West,  all  view  the  most  common  time 
for  its  onset  as  ranging  between  the  second  dentition 
and  the  completion  of  the  changes  that  attend  on 
puberty.  There  is  a  case  by  M.  Constant  which 
occurred  at  four  months,  but  hitherto  we  have  heard 
little  of  chorea  in  the  newly-born.  We  have  been 
more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  in  regard  to  the 
belief  in  the  close  connection  between  the  inAA»ji^ 
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rheumatism,  for  without  exception  these  choraic  in- 
fants were  the  offspring  of  rheumatic  mothers.  We 
believe  further,  that  a  rheumatic  father  may  also 
propagate  children  liable  to  St  Vitus'  dance,  altiiough 
we  have  no  fieusts  to  support  it 

TrecUmetiL — We  administered  half-grain  doses  of 
chlorate  and  bicarbonate  of  potass  twice  ardaj  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  the  disorder  disappeared  entirely 
within  the  first  month  in  all  of  the  cases. 

585.  Paralysis  dnring  Pregnaaoy  and  Labour.^ 
Various  forms  of  paralysis,  such  as  parapl^^  hemi- 
pl^ia,  facial  paralysis,  and  amaurosis,  precede  and 
accompany  labour  at  times.  Albuminura  and  unemia 
co-exist  as  a  rule  with  such  cases,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility help  to  produce  the  affection.  Some  cases  of 
paraplegia  may  be  due  to  pressure  on  the  sacral  plexus, 
<kc.  When  this  form  of  paralysis  is  thus  occasioned, 
its  production  is  usually  preceded  for  some  time  by 
cramps  in  the  lower  extremities  Cold  would  appear 
to  have  induced  the  affection  in  other  instances. 

Paraplegia:  its  Influence  on  Gestation  and  La- 
bour. — Many  cases  are  recorded  where  this  form  of 
paralysis  occurred  during  pregnancy,  and  gradually 
passed  off  afler  delivery.  Labour  has  also  proceeded 
pretty  well  during  its  presence.  An  interesting  case 
was  reported  by  Dr  A.  Farre,  in  the  "Cycloped.  of  Anat. 
and  Phys.,**  article  "Uterus,"  p.  67G  : — "A  woman 
was  attacked  with  paraplegia  in  the  8th  month  of 
pregnancy.  She  had  neither  sensation  nor  motion  in 
any  part  below  the  umbilicus.  No  reflex  movement 
whatever  could  be  produced  by  tickling  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  The  faeces  passed  involuntarily,  and  the 
urine  was  dmwn  off  daily.  About  the  9th  month,  her 
medical  attendant,  when  al)Out  to  [)ass  the  catheter, 
found  a  full-grown  foetus  in  the  bed,  dead.  Tlie  uterus 
was  contracted,  and  the  placenta  in  the  vagina." 

Scanzoni  reports  a  case  in  his  "  Lehrbucli  der 
Geburtshulfe,"  \>.  1000.    This  was  a  female  who  con- 
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ceived  while  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities.  Pregnancy  increased  the  palsy,  but  she 
went  to  the  full  time,  and  was  delivered  of  a  healthy 
child. 

Unless  there  be  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  &c., 
or  embolism,  untoward  results  do  not  usually  come  to 
pass.    Sometimes  a  permanent  lameness  is  entailed. 

586.  Hemiplegia.  —  There  are  some  females  who 
suffer  regularly  from  attacks  of  hemiplegia  during 
gestation,  and  recover  from  it  again  at  the  termination 
of  the  gravid  period.  We  have  met  with  such  cases, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  reported  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  one  case  in  particular  which  we  had 
occasion  to  treat,  which  occurred  in  four  successive 
pregnancies.  The  lady  recovered  well  until  the  last 
pregnancy,  when  she  succumbed  to  cardiac  disease,  two 
days  after  labour.  Labour  often  progresses  satisfac- 
torily, the  action  of  the  uterus  being  unimpaired. 
Apoplexy,  however,  may  result ;  or  if  albuminuria  exists, 
convulsions  may  supervene.  At  times,  the  paralysis 
sets  in  after  a  tedious  labour  or  a  flooding. 

Amaurosis. — This  local  paralysis  has  been  observed 
to  occur  during  pregnancy,  and  both  during  and  after 
labour,  in  numerous  instances.  Beer,  in  his  **  Lehre  der 
Augenkrankheiten,"  records  the  case  of  a  Jewess  who, 
in  her  first  three  pregnancies,  grew  blind  always  at  the 
beginning  of  pregnancy.  She  recovered  her  sight  after 
deUveiy,  until  the  last  time,  when  peiinanent  blindness 
set  in.  The  late  Dr  H.  E.  Eastlake,  of  London, 
reported  to  the  Lond.  Obstet.  Soc.  the  case  of  a 
female  who  was  amaurotic  after  labour  eight  times 
in  succession.  In  this  case  there  was  no  albuminuria, 
and  her  labours  were  not  difficult  or  complicated.  She 
usually  recovered  her  sight  from  three  to  five  weeks 
after  labour. 

587.  We  have  met  with  two  cases  of  amaurosis  in 
our  own  practice.  They  both  occurred  immediately 
after  an  ordinary  labour ;  but  both  females  '^^x^  ^'^Cji- 
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cate,  ansemic,  and  suffered  from  albuminuria.  One  of 
them  recovered  her  sight  a  fortnight  affcer  labour^  the 
other  became  permanently  blind.  As  regards  the  causes 
of  the  amaurosis  in  these  cases,  some  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  due  to  congestion  of  the  head,  arising  from 
straining,  &c.  Our  own  cases  do  not  support  this 
opinion,  but  would  rather  seem  to  favour  the  view  of  a 
deficiency  of  blood  in  the  ophthalmic  arteries,  and  conse- 
quent impairment  of  the  optic  discs. 

Facial  Paralysis. — Numerous  cases  of  this  form  of 
palsy  have  been  reported.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
gestation,  and  often  passes  away  in  a  week  or  twa 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  these  various  forms 
of  paralysis  we  are  guided  by  the  causes.  It  is  very 
probable  that  not  a  few  of  them  are  due  to  toxaemiay 
and  often  that  kind  indicated  by  albuminous  urine. 
If  we  meet  with  a  grave  albuminuria,  we  must  combat 
it  in  an  efficient  manner,  as  noticed  in  a  previous  part 
of  this  book.  By  curing  it,  or  moderating  it,  we  may 
avert  some  of  those  palsies  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  It  hardly  belongs  to  us  to  touch  on  the 
various  means  and  remedies  to  be  employed  in  paralysis, 
these  being  amply  detailed  in  works  on  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

588.  Jaundice. — We  have  now  seen  two  cases  of 
this  malady  occurring  during  gestation.  These  occurred 
towards  the  latter  period  of  pregnancy,  and  were 
probably  due  to  pressure  on  the  gall  duct.  In  one  case 
this  pressure  was  very  great,  it  being  a  plural  pregnancy, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  amnii.  This  case  went 
to  the  full  time,  but  the  other  miscarried,  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  jaundice  appeared.  The  child  was  dead. 
Some  cases  happen  at  an  earlier  period,  owing,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Churchill  (who  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  disease  in  his  work  on  "  Diseases  of  Women," 
5th  ed,  p.  642),  and  others,  to  reflex  influences — 
sympathy  between  the  uterus  and  the  chylopoietic 
viscera.    This  form  ia  le^  iniurious^  more  amenable  to 
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treatment  than  that  arising  from  compression  and 
other  causes,  and  usually  passes  off  again  in  a  short 
time.  Coma  has  sometimes  sui)ervened  and  proved 
fatal.  There  was  an  epidemic  of  jaundice  in  the  Island 
of  Martinique  in  1858,  which  attacked  pregnant  females 
largely,  and  caused  death  in  many  cases. 

Jaundice,  concurring  with  pregnancy,  is  more  com- 
mon in  America  than  in  this  countay.  Query :  Is 
that  owing  to  the  thorough  contempt  of  many  persons 
there  for  leisurely  feeding,  and  their  imderesdmate  of 
the  value  of  saliva,  as  pointed  out  by  Dickens,  Sala, 
and  other  writers  1  There  must  inevitably  be  impaired 
action  of  the  alimentary  system  (we  say  it  without 
joking)  in  any  country  where  the  food  is  bolted,  and 
where  the  juices  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  finding  their 
natural  way  into  the  stomach,  go  bespattering  alike 
the  floors  of  the  dwelling,  the  shop,  the  gilded  saloon, 
and  Congress  even.  We  know  of  few  greater  follies 
than  this,  and  would  not  now  wonder  were  the  next 
ingenious  invention  to  be  some  machine  for  pumping 
out  the  gastric  juice  from  the  stomach,  and  discharging 
it  into  the  street  as  a  superfluity. 

Abortion  is  a  frequent  result  in  icterus  during  preg- 
nancy, and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fatal  termination  may 
come  about.  Those  cases  occurring  early,  and  being 
reflex,  are  likely  to  do  best. 

Treatment. — ^We  cannot  resort  to  very  active  treat- 
ment during  pregnancy,  but  the  liver  may  be  acted  on 
by  moderate  doses  of  pil.  hydrarg.  or  podophyllin,  &c. 
The  female  should  rest  a  good  deal  on  her  left  side,  if 
we  think  the  disease  due  to  pressure. 

589.  Eczema  of  the  Vulva. — ^This  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  affection,  and  we  have  seen  several  cases 
where  it  occasioned  no  little  distress  during  pregnancy, 
and  also  some  impediment  during  labour.  It  is  com- 
mon for  it  to  attack  the  labia,  the  space  between  these 
and  the  thighs,  and  along  the  perineum.  We  have  seen 
a  chronic  case  (and  it  is  very  apt  to  emec^  ydX/^  "Skss. 
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form)  apparently  interfere  with  the  elasticitj  of  this 
latter,  and  conduce  to  laceration.  In  the  non-gravid 
state,  it  is  frequently  much  aggravated  during  men- 
struation. 

Dr  West  mentions  ("  Diseases  of  Women,"  3rd  ed., 
p.  652)  that  in  two  instances  of  severe  chronic  eczema, 
a  vascular  tumour  of  considerable  size  grew  from  within 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

In  some  cases  the  vaginal  orifice  is  narrowed  by  the 
affection.  Distressing  itching  and  smarting  pain  are 
experienced. 

Causes, — There  is  frequently  a  strumous  or  syphi- 
litic basis,  or  both.  Exciting  causes  are  irritating 
discharges  from  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  bladder. 

Treatment. — Some  paint  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  20  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Tliis  relieves  at 
times.  S^nzoni  uses  a  solution  of  caustic  potass,  30 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  frequent  application  of  cold 
water.  Glycerine  subdues  the  itching  a  little.  We 
have  found  the  following  ointment  of  service : — Tannin, 
a  drachm ;  dilute  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  2 
drachms ;  camphor  ointment,  6  drachms.  Mix.  Before 
using  this;  a  poultice  of  linseed-meal,  or  tumi]),  should 
be  applied. 

We  lay  stress  on  internal  remedies  also  when  the 
case  is  chronic.  Give  the  female,  three  times  a-day,  a 
tablespoonfiU  of  the  following  mixture : — Potass,  iodid., 
a  drachm ;  Ferri  ammon-cit.,  2  drachms ;  liquor,  arseni- 
calis,  36  minims ;  infus.  gentian,  co.,  6  oimces.  Mix. 

590.  Pruritus  of  tHe  Vulva. — This  is  viewed  by 
many  writers  as  a  nervous  affection.  Scanzoni  deems 
it  a  hyper-jesthesia  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  vagina, 
due  in  many  cases  to  diseases  of  the  uterus,  ovaries, 
and  vagina.  It  is  noticed  frequently  in  connection 
with  congestion  and  flexions  of  the  uterus,  and  with 
ulceration  and  malignant  disease.  When  the  nterus 
begins  to  develop  at  the  earlier  months  of  utero-gesta- 
tion,  and  proviouR  to  and  during  menstruation,  it  is 
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frequently  experienced.  It  co-exists  with  a  varicose 
condition  of  the  labia,  with  haemorrhoids  and  constipa- 
tion, and  is  aggravated  by  these.  Congestion  of  the 
sexual  organs,  from  whatever  cause,  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Symptoms, — Most  distressing  itching,  and  smarting 
pain.  It  is  usually  aggravated  by  warmth,  so  that 
when  the  female  enters  a  warm  apartment,  or  goes  to 
bed,  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  she  has  to  scratch  and 
tear  until  the  blood  flows. 

Treatm^TU. — The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  discover  the 
cause,  and  cure  it,  if  that  be  possible.  If  it  depends 
on  congestion  of  the  external  parts,  leeching  is  of  ser- 
vice; at  the  same  time,  saline  purgatives  may  be 
given.  If  haemorrhoids,  or  fissure,  or  fistula  are  pre- 
sent, they  must  be  treated  in  the  appropriate  manner. 
Good  is  done,  where  the  cause  is  ovarian,  by  the 
internal  administration  of  bromide  of  potassium.  This 
also  helps  where  it  depends  on  uterine  congestion. 
Ulceration  of  the  os  must  be  cured ;  but  in  cancer  we 
can  do  little.  Here  the  pruritus  is  kept  up  alike  by 
the  disease  and  the  discharges  that  flow  &om  it.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  lotions  given,  but  they  only  palliate  a 
little  if  the  affection  depends  on  disease  of  another  part. 
Where  it  is  due  to  herpes,  they  will  early  confer  benefit 
and  effect  a  cure.  As  regards  the  various  applications, 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  tried ;  or  an  oint- 
ment (our  own),  consisting  of  the  following :  Plumbi. 
acet.,  gr.  xxx. ;  borax,  a  drachm ;  ung.  hydr.  nit.  M., 
2  drachms  ;  ung.  camphor,  6  drachms ;  acid,  carbolic, 
8  drops.  Mix.  Scanzoni  recommended  a  liniment  of 
chloroform  and  olive  oil  (1  part  of  the  former  to  16 
parts  of  the  latter),  to  be  applied  both  to  the  affected 
parts  and  the  walls  of  the  vagina.  There  is  a  useful 
lotion  given  in  Dr  "West's  work  —  viz.,  borax,  4 
drachms ;  raorph.  hyd.,  8  grains ;  rose-water,  10 
ounces.  Mix.  Quinine  may  be  tried  ;  and  a  pill  of 
extract,  hyoscyam.,  3  grains ;  camphor,  2  @raix!k!&.  ^i&xsw. 
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591.  Vaginismus. — ^We  have  been  oonsnlted  fre- 
quently bo^  hj  men  (!)  and  women  in  regard  to  this 
painful,  spasmodic  condition  of  the  vagina.  The  m&i 
we  allude  to  were  the  husbands  of  women  suffering 
from  the  affection,  not  long  married,  and  beclouded 
about  the  countenance  b^use  they  thought  there 
was  something  greatly  wrong  and  unnatural  about 
their  better  h^ves.  In  this  affection  there  is  a  spas- 
modic stricture  of  the  sphincter  vagine,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger  for  the  purposes  of  examination 
occasions  intolerable  pain.  Coitus  is  impossible  so 
long  as  it  lasts,  and  this  it  is  that  frequently  impels  the 
distressed  husband  to  go  in  search  of  explanation  and 
advice.  All  the  cases  that  have  come  under  our  notioe 
have  been  those  of  newly-married  women,  some  of  them 
hysterical,  and  rather  up  in  years.  Dr  West  has  seen  it 
"  left  behind  after  chronic  uterine  inflammation,"  but 
he  believes  it  to  occur  generally  in  nervous  and  hysteri- 
cal females.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  irritation 
of  the  bladder,  and  micturition  is  painful  and  difficult. 
In  some  cases  we  are  certain  that  vaginitis  has  co- 
existed with  it,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr  ChurchilL 

592.  Treatment. — Intercourse  must  be  abstained 
from  at  once.  Tepid  hip-baths  are  to  be  given,  and 
morphia  and  belladonna  pessaries  inserted  into  the 
vagina.  They  must  be  made  firm,  and  as  narrow  as  a 
goose-quill,  because  the  orifice  is  so  much  contracted. 
Grood  is  done  by  applying  a  belladonna  plaster  over  the 
sacrum,  and  giving  the  bromide  of  potassium  and 
Indian  hemp  internally.  Churchill  recommends  the 
application  to  the  whole  vaginal  mucous  membrane  of 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Often  we  shall  have  to 
dilate  the  vaginal  orifice  by  means  of  large  bougies, 
enlarging  the  size  gradually.  Besmear  them  well  with 
belladonna  ointment  before  their  introductiou.  Marion 
Sims,  who  has  directed  special  attention  to  this  spas- 
modic affection  (and  who  first  termed  it  vaginismus), 
proposed  an  opferatlon  for  the  more  rebellious  cases. 
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This  consists  in  excising  the  remains  of  the  h3rmen  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  of  the  vaginal  orifice ;  after- 
wards dilating  the  canal  with  bougies.  Dr  Sims  uses 
glass  dilators  as  the  most  cleanly.  Hsemorrhage  to  a 
considerable  extent  may  take  place,  but  it  can  be 
checked  by  ice  and  iron. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

COCCYDINIA. 

593.  This  back-pain  is  a  not  uncommon  ailment  in 
child-bearing  women.  It  is  usually  a  neuralgia,  and 
affects  the  lower  part  of  the  saciTim  and  coccyx.  Sir 
James  Simpson  called  special  attention  to  it  in  1859 
("  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  July  2). 

594.  Ccmsea, — Sometimes  it  is  due  to  retroversion ; 
at  other  times  it  would  appear  to  be  owing  to  ulcera- 
tion of  the  OS,  and  leucorrhoea.  Sometimes  it  has  set 
in  after  a  tedious  labour,  or  the  application  of  the 
forceps.  It  co-exists  with  ovarian  disease  at  times, 
and  with  affections  of  the  rectum,  such  as  hsemorrhoids 
and  cancer.  Scanzoni  has  given  an  admirably  full 
account  of  it  in  his  "  Lehrbuch,"  p.  589.  Of  24  cases 
of  which  he  had  a  record,  9  first  complained  of  it  in 
child-bed.  Six  of  these  were  primiparsa,  and  five  of 
them  had  required  the  application  of  the  forceps.  Two 
attributed  the  ailment  to  long  riding  on  horseback. 
Thus  direct  injury  would  seem  to  be  a  common  cause. 
Hyrtl,  the  anatomist,  found  that  out  of  180  coccyx 
bones  that  he  had  collected  in  two  years,  32  showed 
evidences  of  dislocation  on  subsequent  anchylosis. 
There  are  therefore  reflex  causes,  and  direct  or  trau- 
matic ones. 
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595.  Symptoms. — Pain,  aggravated  on  pressure,  is 
felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  at  the  coccyx. 
On  pressing  the  latter  bone  upwards,  the  pain  is  much 
aggravated,  and  it  is  often,  indeed,  very  acute.  Pres- 
sure backwards,  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
does  not  increase  it  so  much.  The  sedentary  posture 
also  augments  the  pain,  and  defioBcation  much  so. 

Treatment. — ^We  must  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
true  cause  of  the  pain,  and  see  to  its  removaL  Is 
ovarian  disease  present?  If  so,  treat  it  efficiently. 
Haemorrhoids,  or  other  rectal  disease,  must  also  be 
cured  or  mitigated.  Leeches  have  been  applied  in 
some  cases  with  benefit.  In  the  neuralgic  form,  sup- 
positories of  morphia,  and  pessaries  of  opium  and 
belladonna,  relieve.  An  enema  of  chloral  might  also 
be  tried.  Scanzoni  obtained  much  benefit  from  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  over  the  coccyx. 
Blistering  this  part,  and  applying  belladonna  and 
opium  to  the  vesicated  surface,  confers  much  relief 
The  bromides  of  quinine  and  morphia,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Richardson,  might  be  tried.  In  ob- 
stinate cases,  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson  recom- 
mended, and  successfully  practised,  the  subcutaneous 
division  of  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  faciae  connected 
with  the  lowest  part  of  the  coccyx.  This  sets  the 
coccyx  free  and  at  rest,  and  thus  contributes  to  the 
relief  of  pain,  and  cure. 

"We  should  not  omit  to  state  that  the  bowels  should 
always  be  kept  regular,  constipation  obviously  aggra- 
vating the  ailment.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  position 
is  also  of  service.  In  some  inveterate  cases,  the  bones 
of  the  coccyx  have  been  extirpated.  Sir  Jtimes  Simp- 
son performed  this  operation  ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  done  by  Dr  J.  C.  Nott,  of  New  York.  Dr 
Nott  performed  the  operation  so  far  back  as  1844. 
He  does  not  tliink  it  an  infallible  procedure,  having, 
as  he  says,  met  with  cases  where  it  failed.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  subcutaneous  incisions. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

FLOATING  AND  ENLARGED  KIDNEY,  SIMULATING  AND 
COMPLICATING  PREGNANCY. 

596.  We  have  met  with  two  cases  of  floating  or 
movable  kidnej,  which  occasioned  an  abdominal 
tumour  of  considerable  dimensions.  In  one  of  these 
cases  it  crossed  the  middle  line,  and  appeared  not 
unlike  a  uterus  enlarged  to  about  the  size  of  a  six 
months'  pregnancy.  In  this  case  the  lady  has  been 
pregnant  on  three  occasions,  but  has  aborted  each 
time.  On  the  first  occasion  she  carried  the  child  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  month;  on  the  second,  to  the  fourth  ; 
and  on  the  third  she  parted  with  the  ovum  at  the  end 
of  eight  weeks.  In  the  other  case  the  right  kidney  is 
much  enlarged,  and  approaches  the  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  the  female,  though  married,  has  never  become 
pregnant. 

Dr  Priestly,  in  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette" 
for  1857,  vol.  i.,  p.  262,  says  that  he  believes  that 
some  cases  of  spurious  pregnancy  are  just  instances  of 
movable  kidney. 

Cruveilhier  ("  Anat.  PathoL  Gen6rale,"  vol.  iL  p. 
723,  noticed  these  kidneys,  and  observed  that  it  was 
usually  the  right  that  was  mobile.  Our  own  cases 
were  such.  In  some  cases,  where  there  ia  the  entire 
absence  of  one  or  other  kidney,  the  remaining  one  is 
much  enlarged,  and  may  bulge  so  as  to  simulate  preg- 
nancy. It  may  also  seriously  encroach  on  the  abdo- 
men, and  by  interfering  with  the  development  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  help  to  induce  abortion. 

597.  Cystic  kidneys  have  been  met  with  of  forty 
pounds*  weight,  and  distending  the  central  part  of  the 
abdomen.    Such  a  case  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
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natural  progi^ess  of  utero-gestation.  It  hardlj  belongs 
to  us  to  point  out  that  such  dilated  kidneys  have 
deceived  tJie  most  experienced  authorities,  who  have 
imagined  them  to  be  examples  of  oyarian  dropsy.  Mr 
Spencer  Wells  has  reported  cases  where  the  kidney 
was  so  much  enlarged  as  not  only  to  fill  the  abdomen, 
but  to  encroach  also  on,  and  descend  into,  the  pelvis. 
In  some  cases  the  kidney  has  had  assigned  to  it  a 
special  mesentery,  which  has  contributed  to  its  mo- 
bility. 

The  spleen  may  also  enlarge  so  greatly  as  not  only 
to  give  an  appearance  of  pregnancy,  but  also  to  arrest 
its  progress,  and  induce  abortion. 

Some  have  been  led  to  confound  the  movements  of  a 
floating  kidney  with  those  of  a  foetus. 

Diagnosis, — ^An  examination  per  vaginam  will  help 
to  tell  us  whether  pregnancy  exists  or  not,  and  it  is  n<H 
often  that  we  can  be  cheated  by  an  enlarged  or  floating 
kidney.  It  may  be  confounded  with  tumours  of  the 
mesentery  or  omentum,  and  with  ovarian  and  splenic 
disease. 

The  TrecUmerU  of  movable  kidney  is  just  by  ban- 
daging. A  plaster  or  a  pad  may  be  placed  over  it,  and 
over  this  a  binder.  During  pregnancy  the  woman 
should  lie  a  good  deal  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  vagrant  kidney  is  situated.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  open,  and  the  erect  posture  avoided  as 
much  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

ON  MATERNAL  IMPRESSIONS  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  FCETAL 
DEFORMITY. 

598.  When  children  come  into  the  world  misshapen 
and  deformed,  having  parts  resembling  those  pertaining 
to  some  of  the  lower  animals,  it  is  common  to  attribute 
the  deviation  to  some  strong  impression  made  on  the 
mother  during  the  period  of  pregnancy.  We  have  not 
space  to  enter  upon  the  bearing  of  the  psychical  on  the 
physical,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the  insertion 
of  some  pretty  recent  cases  which  have  been  reported, 
and  which  support  the  opinion  that  foetal  deformities 
may  be  due  to  strong  impressions  made  on  the  mother 
during  the  earlier  months  of  utero-gestation.  The  first 
case  is  one  by  Mr  Child,  M.R.C.S.,  reported  in  the 
"  Lancet"  for  September,  1868.    He  says  : — 

On  the  26th  of  August  last  I  was  summoned  at 

eleven  p.m.  to  attend  Mrs  A         in  her  first  labour. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  I  found  the  pains  very  linger- 
ing and  slight;  the  os  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  six- 
penny-piece. I  could  not  detect  the  presentation. 
Finding  I  should  not  yet  be  wanted,  I  returned  home, 
telling  the  nurse  to  send  for  me  when  the  pains  came 
on  stronger.  At  six  a.m.  the  following  morning  I  was 
called  up.  The  labour  was  progressing,  and  the  breech 
presenting.  It  continued  to  do  so  imtil  four  p.m.,  when 
as  soon  as  the  breech  passed  the  os  externum,  the 
whole  body  of  the  child  was  expelled  with  some  degree 
of  force.  It  was  dead,  and  from  the  peeling  of  the 
skin  I  concluded  it  had  been  so  for  some  time.  When 
I  touched  the  cord,  it  came  away  in  my  hand,  leaving 
the  placenta  in  lUero,  which  I  extracted  after  a  little 
manipulation.    It  was  a  fine,  full-grown  male  c\iyA^ 
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formed  naturallj  as  to  its  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  nails  on  the  thumbs,  which  were  like  those  of  a 
rabbit.  Ou  examining  the  head,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  parietal,  frontal,  and  part  of  the  occipital  bones 
wanting ;  and  at  the  space  corresponding  to,  bat  larger 
than,  the  anterior  fontanelle,  was  the  bndn,  entirely 
denuded  of  skin  or  membrane,  not  even  being  covered 
with  arachnoid.  There  was  a  little  hair  over  the  eyes, 
none  elsewhere.  The  eyes,  palate,  and  tongue  were 
similar  to  those  of  a  rabbit.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  absence  of  these  bones  the  action  of 
the  uterus  had  squeezed  the  eyes  into  the  shape  I  had 
found  them,  but  on  making  inquiries  as  to  any  fright, 
and  having  heard  the  following  stoiy,  I  was  induced  to 
consider  it  a  case  of  maternal  impression : — 

"During  the  second  month  after  conception  the 
mother  went  to  a  penny  show,  in  which  she  saw  a 
trained  horse  pull  the  trigger  of  a  pistol,  pretending  to 
shoot  a  rabbit.  A  dummy  was  then  thrown  out ;  the 
back  of  its  head  was  bleeding,  having  to  all  appearances 
been  shot  off.  This  corresponded,  as  the  mother-in-law 
declares,  to  the  mark  on  t)ie  child's  head.  My  patient 
seems  never  to  have  forgotten  the  circumstance  during 
the  remainder  of  her  pregnancy,  and  was  considerably 
frightened  at  the  time.  I  was  lucky  in  having  to  con- 
tend with  a  breech  presentation;  if  it  had  been  a 
natural  one,  I  should  either  have  been  puzzled  to  ascer- 
tain what  it  was,  or  perhaps  have  inadvertently  pushed 
my  fingers  through  the  brain  itself.  The  mother  did 
well,  and  is  now  quite  recovered!." 

599.  The  next  is  one  reported  by  Dr  J.  W.  Metcalf, 
of  Geneva,  in  the  "  Lancet"  for  December,  1865.  He 
says : — 

"  A  case  has  recently  occurred  iu  my  ])ractice  here, 
the  facts  of  which  arc  vahiabhj  as  bearing  on  the  efifect 
of  mateiTial  imj>ressions  during  pi-egnancy. 

"  A  lady,  of  highly  nervous  and  excitoble  temponi- 
ment,  was,  wYvew  \i\       fovuth  month  of  her  sixth 
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pregnancy,  at  a  railway  station  addressed  by  a  man 
who  persistently  placed  his  face  near  her,  much  to  her 
annoyance,  this  person  having  lost  the  nose,  a  ad  being 
a  repulsive  object.  At  the  time,  and  up  to  the  day  of 
delivery,  which  was  at  the  eighth  month,  my  patient 
had  many  times  expressed  to  her  husband  and  others 
a  fear  that  the  child  would  be  affected,  she  being  the 
more  anxious  owing  to  indescribable  feelings  at  the 
time  she  was  spoken  to.  Besides  being  premature,  the 
labour  was  long,  lingering  and  distressing,  followed  by 
very  severe  flooding.  A  well-formed  female  child  was 
born,  well  made  in  those  parts  not  affected.  There 
was  double  hare-lip,  the  palate  cleft  on  either  side  of 
the  median  line,  the  nose  malformed,  a  sixth  rudimen- 
tary finger  on  the  left  hand  joining  the  little  finger,  and 
a  sixth  perfect  toe  and  nail  on  the  left  foot,  whilst  the 
right  foot  was  somewhat  distorted.  The  mother's  ex- 
clamation, before  knowing  the  state  of  the  child,  was, 
*  It  will  be  deformed.'  Nor  was  she  surprised  when 
learning  the  truth,  saying  only,  *  I  expected  it.' 

"  Knowing  all  the  facts  of  this  case  before  the  con- 
finement, as  well  as  the  person  whose  unfortunate 
appearance  caused  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  lady, 
I  give  these  details  without  the  accompanying  doubts 
that  usually  hang  over  some  parts  of  similar  accounts." 

A  third  case  we  shall  mention  is  recorded  by  Dr 
J.  Slack  Steel,  of  Salford,  in  the  "  Lancet"  for  1865. 
His  account  thus  runs: — 

"  I  was  called  to  attend  Mrs  C  ,  of  this  town,  on 

the  afternoon  of  the  above  day.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  labour,  which  was  completed 
in  a  few  minutes  after  my  arrival ;  but  upon  examining 
the  child's  left  hand,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  all  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  and  in  their  place  small  bended 
pieces  of  integument  like  small  toes,  two  of  which  had 
perfect  nails. 

**  On  questioning  the  mother,  she  distinctly  recol- 
lected during  the  early  part  of  her  pregnancy  &  b^^jg^ 
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man  coming  to  the  door,  and  as  soon  as  she  opened  it, 
he  drew  his  hand,  destitute  of  fingers,  suddenly  out  of 
his  coat,  and  held  it  up  before  her,  which  gave  her  sudi 
a  fright  that  she  was  some  time  before  she  got  over  it 
She  said  it  was  the  man's  left  hand. 

I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  ao^ihalouB  foetuses 
and  spina  bifida,  but  in  none  could  I  trace  mental 
emotion  as  a  cause  of  bodily  deformity  where  the  &ctB 
were  more  conclusive  than  in  this." 

Lastly,  there  is  one  by  Dr  F.  H.  Daly,  in  the 
Lancet,''  for  February  1869.    His  description  is  as 
follows : — 

"  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June 
I  was  summoned  to  a  lady,  my  partner^s  patient,  he 
being  unwelL  On  examination,  I  found  the  os  dilated 
to  abiDut  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  the  membranes  not 
ruptured,  and  the  pains  frequent  and  severe.  I  could 
not  make  out  what  part  was  presenting,  but  was  cer- 
tain it  was  not  the  head.  I  waited  for  a  little  time, 
and  when  the  os  became  more  dilated,  ruptured  the 
membranes,  when  I  found  that  it  was  a  transverse 
presentation.  I,  therefore,  immediately  passed  my 
band  into  the  uterus,  got  hold  of  both  the  feet  without 
any  force  or  difficulty,  and  turned  the  child.  The  next 
pain  completed  the  birth.  The  child  was  dead,  and 
evidently  had  been  so  for  some  days.  My  patient  at 
once  inquired  *  if  it  were  dead,'  and  when  I  told  her  it 
was,  she  asked  *  if  it  were  all  right.'  I,  of  course,  only 
told  her  to  keep  quiet,  and  wrapped  the  child  in  the 
flannel ;  but  she  again  persisted  *  Has  it  got  any  mark 
like  a  rat  1  *  I  said  I  would  see.  When  the  mother 
was  made  comfortable,  I  took  the  child  into  another 
room,  and  examined  it.  It  was  a  most  horrible 
monster.  The  body  and  limbs  were  natural ;  but  there 
was  no  neck,  the  head  being  placed  immediately  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  with  the  face  upwards.  The 
resemblance  to  a  rat  was  most  striking.  The  maxillss 
were  prolonged,  and  terminated  in  an  exact  snout^  the 
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nose,  mouth,  and  tongue  being  predselj  like  those 
organs  in  the  rat.  There  was  no  rotundity  of  the 
cheeks,  or  prominence  of  forehead;  but  a  prolonged 
cone-shaped  snout,  looking  upwards,  attached  directly 
above  the  sternum. 

On  questioning  the  mother,  she  informed  me  that 
at  the  time  of  the  conception,  and  for  about  three 
months  afterwards,  she  lived  in  a  house  infested  with 
rats.  To  use  her  own  language,  *  Wherever  she  turned 
she  saw  a  rat,  and  always  said  the  child  would  be 
marked.'  Unfortunately,  I  waa  not  permitted  to  retain 
the  monster,  nor  indeed  to  see  it  again  after  my  £j:st 
examination. 

"The  patient  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom. 
She  had  previously  been  the  mother  of  several  fine 
healthy  children." 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

TABIETIES. 

600.  On  Hydrophobia  (?)  coming  on  after  Labour. 

— ^Instances  of  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  coming 
on  after  labour  are  exceedingly  rare,  but  a  few  cases 
have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time.  There  was  one 
reported  by  Dr  Story,  of  South  Hackney,  in  the 

«  Lancet"  for  1868,  as  follows  :— "  Mrs  G  ,  aged 

twenty-seven,  a  farmer's  wife,  residing  in  Berkshire, 
was  delivered  of  her  first  child  in  the  ordinary  time. 
On  the  third  day  Mr  Hurst  was  requested  to  come 
immediately,  as  the  patient  had  had  several  fits, 
and  was  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  when  any  fluid 
was  offered  to  her  she  went  off  into  a  fit.  On  Mr 
Hursf  s  arrival,  he  at  once  pronounced  it  hydrophobia, 
but  was  afraid  to  ask  the  question  if  she  hail  ^^^^t 


an  injection  ol  eastor-oil,  and  also  got  so 
tlie  mouth,  bnt  ^vitli  dilliculty.  The  oil  ac 
ro])eiitcd ;  the  fits  gradually  became  less 
and  finally  ceased  on  the  appearance  of 
discharge.    She  made  a  good  recovery." 

Dr  Palfrey  says  that  lie  hi\s  seen  similar 
Here  are  his  words  : — "  Twice  in  my  life 
exactly  such  cases.  The  first  was  a  |>atient 
Charity.  So  exactly  did  the  case  rosei 
phobia,  that  Dr  Lever  took  to  see  the  case 
Addison,  Hughes,  and  (I  believe)  Dr  Bar] 
addition,  several  of  the  surgical  staff  wei 
case.  The  woman,  aged  twenty-two,  urn 
attacked  suddenly  on  the  fourth  momini 
very.  No  history  of  a  bite.  Dr  Lever  ha 
hours  administered  an  enema  of  spt  ten 
foctida,  and  gruel.  The  patient,  after  g 
immense  deal  of  trouble,  recovered  i>eri 
other  case  occurred  to  me  three  years  lasi 
at  Watford,  in  Herts.  I  there  saw,  in  coi 
woman  over  thirty.  There  the  symptoi 
within  a  few  hours  of  her  delivery.  He 
was  naturally  alarmed,  and  when  I  arriv 
the  woman  was  in  a  very  sad  state.  Thei 

iner  rmr*  ri\A  Virior^ifol  /M»ao  T  mit'A  o  ^o'* 
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case.  I  do  think  you  should  send  this  case  to  the 
journals ;  its  very  rarity  is  the  essence  of  its  import- 
ance, and  what  a  comfort  to  some  brother  in  some  far 
away  place  to  have  even  read  of  such  a  case  should  one 
happen  to  him  in  practice." 

Doubtless  such  cases  are  one  of  the  forms  of  hydra- 
headed  hysteria.  However,  M.  Girard  de  Cailleux 
and  others  believe  in  the  development  of  the  malady 
apart  from  dog-bite, 

601.  On  Human  Milk. — Doubtless  there  are  many 
mothers  too  weak  or  too  diseased  to  produce  healthy 
milk,  and  who  still  persist  in  keeping  Uie  child  to  their 
breast,  to  its  decided  detriment,  not  to  speak  of  injury 
to  themselves.  Some  of  our  chemical  physicians  have 
lately  been  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
the  subject,  and  recommending  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
milk  where  the  infant  gets  sickly,  and  becomes  small 
by  swift  degrees  and  distressingly  less.  In  the 
"  Lancet"  for  April  15th  of  this  year  is  a  short  but 
suggestive  paper  by  Dr  C.  Meymott  Tidy,  of  the  London 
Hospital.  He  adduces  a  case  as  follows  : — A  lady, 
a  patient  of  an  old  pupil,  consulted  me  a  few  weeks 
back  respecting  her  infant,  six  months  old,  that,  to  use 
her  own  words,  *  was  becoming  miserably  smaller  day 
by  day.'  Upon  examining  the  mother  herself,  I  made 
out  undoubted  signs  of  incipient  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs.  The  child  was  certainly  a  most  wretched- 
looking  object,  keeping  up  a  perpetual  whine,  for  it 
seemed  to  have  no  power  to  cry.  I  suggested  an  exa- 
mination of  the  milk,  to  which  she  at  once  consented. 
I  then  found  a  most  extraordinary  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  fat;  indeed,  the  per-centage  was  much 
smaller  than  ever  I  had  before  noted.  I  proposed, 
acting  on  my  analysis,  drawing  off  the  milk  at  stated 
times,  mixing  it  with  a  given  quantity  of  mutton  suet, 
and  that  the  child  should  be  fed  with  this  from  the 
bottle.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate  results  from  this 
method  of  treatment,  I  prescribed  no  medicine,  except 
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an  occasional  powder  to  keep  the  bowels  regular.  I 
saw  the  child  a  fortnight  afterwards.  The  result  was 
astonishing.  The  mother  told  me,  ^  she  could  see  it 
grow. 

Dr  Tidy  has  met  with  other  equally  satis&ctoiy 
cases,  and  recommends  the  addition  to  imperfect  milk 
of  those  elements  in  which,  by  analysis^  it  is  found 
deficient,  as  a  better  way  of  treating  the  puny  and 
pallid  infants  than  by  dosing  them  with  medicine. 
Few  medical  men  will  differ  friaa  him  in  this  sensihle 
view. 

602.  Be  Cautious  when  Using  the  Uterine  Sound. 

— It  is  well  known  to  gynffikologists  that  the  uterine 
soimd  may  be  made  to  pass  along  the  Fallopian  tubes 
with  considerable  facility  when  tihese  are  morbidly  or 
congenitally  dilated.  It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  the 
instrument  travels  with  too  great  readiness,  even 
through  the  walls  of  the  uterus  itsel£  In  the  "  Lancet" 
for  April  15th  of  this  year,  reference  is  made  to  a  case, 
publii^ed  by  Dr  Hoening,  of  Bonn,  in  the  "  Berlin 
Klin.  Woeh."  (No.  16,  1870),  where  the  author  felt 
the  extremity  of  the  instrument  nearly  as  high  as  the 
umbilicus.  Hildebrandt  reported  two  cases  of  a  similar 
nature  in  the  "  Allg.  Med.  Cent.  Zeitung,"  No.  91, 
1868.  The  end  of  the  sound  was  felt  near  the  umbili- 
cus, yet  no  inj  ury  was  inflicted  on  the  women.  Hoening 
thought  that  the  soimd  had  gone  through  the  uterine 
parietes,  but  Hildebrandt  believed  that,  in  his  cases,  it 
had  passed  along  the  oviduct.  Our  own  impression  is, 
that  the  sound  in  some  of  these  cases  pu^es  up  the 
uterus  a  good  way  (when  it  is  ultra-mobile),  and  that 
the  extremity  of  the  instrument  is  felt  tlurough  the 
uterine  as  well  as  the  abdominal  walls.  It  could 
hardly  go  knocking  about  amongst  the  abdominal 
viscera  without  setting  up  some  mischief. 

603.  Injection  of  Ammonia  into  the  Veins. — ^There 
are  some  deeply  interesting  notes  in  the  Lancet "  of 
April  2nd,  this  year,  in  connection  with  this  subject^ 
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and  we  take  the  liberty  of  introdncing  them  here. 
Thej  are  related  to  chloroform  administration. 

The  "  Lancet "  says  : — "  We  have  received,  through 
the  kindness  of  a  correspondent,  an  account  of  some 
experiments  performed  by  Dr  Halford  as  to  the  effect 
of  ammoniacal  venous  injection  in  the  case  of  dogs 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  According  to  the 
experimenter,  ammonia  may  be  injected  not  only  into 
the  veins,  but  into  the  heart  itself  of  these  animals 
without  injurious  effects ;  and  further,  he  asserts  that 
it  counteracts  in  a  powerful  manner  the  lethal  influence 
of  chloroform.  Our  correspondent  suggests,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  case  of  chloroform  poisoning  reported 
to  have  taken  place  lately,  that  the  experiments  may 
not  be  without  interest,  as  they  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  practice  might  be  adopted  in  conjimction  with 
artificial  respiration  in  the  case  of  human  beings  suffer- 
ing from  an  overdose  of  chloroform.  It  is  said  that 
11  cases  out  of  12  recovered  in  which  ammonia  was 
injected  as  a  stimulant  into  the  veins  of  persons  who 
had  been  bitten  by  snakes  in  Australia.  Professor 
Fayrer,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  been  unable  to 
corroborate  Dr  Halford's  statements,  the  result  of  his 
experiments  in  India  proving  that  injection  of  ammonia 
did  not  avert  the  effects  of  snake-bites.  While  this 
practice  cannot  be  proved  to  have  succeeded  in  one 
bona-Jide  case  of  blood-poisoning  from  a  wound  inflicted 
by  a  reptile  of  the  truly  venomous  class,  it  appears  to 
have  led,  in  some  instances,  to  very  grave  consequences. 
A  Mrs  Wilson,  living  near  Tarradale,  Victoria,  was 
lately  bitten  on  the  leg  by  a  brown  snake.  She  ran 
into  the  town,  and  consulted  Dr  Armstrong,  an  experi- 
enced surgeon,  who  had  served  in  the  Crimea.  He 
declined  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  injecting  ammonia 
into  her  veins ;  and  accordingly  she  had  recourse  to 
another  medical  man,  who  made  the  required  injection 
at  the  flexure  of  the  elbow,  A  professioiml  brother,  who 
arrived  shortly  after,  also  injected  ammonia. 
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opposite  arm.  The  woman  remarked  at  the  time  tiiat 
she  felt  as  if  red-hot  iron  was  passing  up  her  veins. 
For  four  weeks  she  lay  seemingly  moribund,  and, 
according  to  her  subsequent  statement,  in  great  agony. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  there  came  away  from  each  arm 
a  slough  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg,  laying  the  bones 
bare  to  the  extent  of  six  inches.  Five  we^  after  the 
operation  (reports  the  Mdbowme  Affe)  she  is  just 
able  to  move  about,  both  arms  bent,  immovable,  and 
nearly  paralysed;  having  lapsed  firom  an  energetic 
bread-winner  for  a  large  family  into  a  cripple  for  life. 
We  are  aware  that  Dr  Bialford,  the  *  discoverer'  of  the 
reputed  '  antidote  to  snake-bite,'  might  take  exception 
to  this  case ;  but  we  submit  that  the  very  unfavourable 
sequel®  ought  to  make  any  one  hesitate  before  adopting 
his  practice.  Dr  Halford  has  by  no  means  established 
a  scientific  induction  from  the  cases  that  have  come  even 
under  his  own  observation ;  he  has  failed  to  prove  that 
the  snakes  whose  bites  he  sought  to  counteract  were 
really  poisonous,  or  that  (if  they  were)  they  bad  not 
parted  with  their  poison  in  bites  previous  to  that  for 
which  he  operated.  His  *  antidote'  has,  as  we  have 
said,  proved  utterly  abortive  in  India,  where  snakes  of 
the  true  venomous  class  aboimd  ;  and  even  in  Australia 
and  at  the  Cape,  physicians  and  surgeons  shrink  from 
resorting  to  a  remedy  which  is  followed  by  sensations 
very  like  those  described  -by  the  Ghost  in  *  Hamlet. ' 
Premature  generalisation  is  the  besetting  evil  of  our 
profession,  and  certainly  there  are  few  instances  of  it 
more  grave  in  practical  results  than  the  nostrum  by 
which  Dr  Halford  would  abate  the  peripatetic  caution 
of  communities  where 

*  Latet  anguis  in  herb&. ' 

604.  mortality  after  Obstetric  Operations. — Our 

friend,  Dr  Hicks  (along  with  his  colleague,  Dr  Phil- 
lips), hajs  recently  (March  8,  1871),  brought  this  pro- 
foundly interestan^  «v3\i^^  the  Obstetrical  So- 
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cietj  of  London.  These  gentlemen  traced  back  to 
their  original  sources  a  great  number  of  cases  which  • 
made  up  the  ordinary  tables  of  mortality  reported  by 
almost  every  obstetric  writer,  more  particularly  those 
connected  with  turning,  the  forceps,  and  craniotomy. 
The  conclusion  they  have  arrived  at  is  this,  that  the 
mortality  as  a  rule  was  not  due  to  the  operation,  but  to 
the  abnormality  necessitating  it,  or  to  unwarrantable 
delay  in  applying  artificial  assistance.  This  has  long 
been  our  own  opinion,  and  we  have  proclaimed  it 
loudly  and  without  ambiguity,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  obtrude  ourselves.  Drs  Hicks  and  Phillips  must 
have  had  a  pretty  operose  task,  but,  in  discharging  it, 
they  have  conferred  an  inestimable  boon,  and  t£ey  de- 
serve the  warm  thanks  of  the  profession.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  amount  of  practical  good  that 
may  follow  their  inquiry,  if  practitioners  ponder  the 
subject  well,  lay  the  obvious  and  sound  deductions  to 
heart,  and  not  become  oblivious  of  them  during 
practice. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

AN^THESIA :  CHLOROFORM,  ETC. 

605.  The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  administe]> 
ing  various  narcotics  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
pain ;  but  the  idea  of  assuaging,  or  even  entirely  ban- 
ishing, the  pains  of  labour  took  practical  shape  only 
twenty-four  years  ago.  Sir  James  Simpson  was  the 
bold  pioneer  in  this  work  of  mercy,  having  adminis- 
tered ether  to  a  parturient  female  at  that  time.  His 
words  are : — "  The  first  instance  in  which  the  practice 
(that  of  inducing  ansesthesia  during  labour)  was 
adopted,  occurred  in  my  own  practice  in  Edinbux^^ 
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on  the  19th  January,  1847.  The  case  was  one  of 
*  deformed  pelvis,  in  which  I  had  pre-determined  to 
extract  the  child  hj  taming,  and  to  try  the  inhalation 
of  ether  vapour  upon  the  mother,  with  a  view  to  £Eun- 
litate  that  operation.  During  a  week  or  two  previ- 
ously I  had  anxiously  waited  for  the  supervention  of 
labour  in  this  patient,  for,  by  the  result,  I  expected 
that  much  would  be  decided  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
ether-inhalation  in  parturition.  Would  it  merely  avert 
and  abrogate  the  sufferings  of  the  mother,  without 
interfering  with  the  muscular  contractions  f  Or  would 
it  arrest  simultaneously  both  the  contractions  of  the 
uterus  and  the  sufferings  that  arise  from  themf 
("Obstet.  Works,"  voL  iL  p.  632.) 

This  case  proved  to  Sir  James  that  the  pains  could 
be  abrogated,  without  interference  with  the  muscular 
contractions.  He  brought  it  before  the  Ed.  Obstet. 
Soc.  at  their  meeting  on  the  following  day.  A  week 
or  two  after,  his  experience  having  increased,  he  stated 
to  the  same  Society  various  conclusions  which  he  had 
arrived  at  on  the  subject,  and  which  subsequent  expe- 
rience for  the  most  part  confirmed. 

606.  We  may  now  state  that  Sir  James  Simpson 
was  led  to  employ  this  substance  by  hearing  of  its  suc- 
cess in  America.  In  that  country  several  medical  men 
had  been  using  it  with  success,  viz.,  Dr  W.  T.  G. 
Morton,  Dr  Horace  Wells,  and  Dr  Charles  T.  Jack- 
son ;  but  to  the  first-named  gentleman  seems  justly  due 
the  fame  of  having  preceded  the  others  in  its  employ, 
ment.  This  occuired  on  the  30th  of  September,  1846, 
the  operation  being  the  minor  one  of  tooth-extraction. 

Chloroform. — ^Some  disadvantages  attaching  to  the 
use  of  the  ether,  such  as  the  quantity,  and  the  time 
required  for  its  due  operation,  the  restless  and  search- 
ing mind  of  Simpson  was  bent  in  quest  of  another  that 
might  happily  be  more  convenient  and  potent.  Chlo- 
roform was  tried,  and  foimd  to  possess  the  wondrous 
power.    Sir  James  practised  on  himself,  and  sent  Keith 
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and  Duncan  into  dream-land  with  it,  as  is  now  known 
throughout  the  world;  and  the  late  worthy  and 
lamented  James  Miller  described  with  graphic  power 
the  scene  in  the-  dining-room  when  the  young  doctors 
floundered  and  tossed  under  it,  and  were  prostrated  by 
its  resistless  power. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  November,  1847,  that  Simpson 
first  employed  it  in  a  case  of  labour.  Soon  after  he 
made  known  its  wonderful  properties  to  societies  and 
through  the  press,  and  its  fame  got  speedily  wafbed  to 
distant  lands.  Kow  it  is  so  well  known  that  a  long 
account  of  its  properties,  &c.,  is  quite  unnecessary,  and 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  of  its 
uses  and  advantages  in  obstetrics,  where  it  may  be,  and 
when  it  may  not  be  administered. 

607.  Advantages  of  Chloroform.  —  In  natural 
labour,  chloroform  is  not  often  administered,  unless  it 
may  be  during  some  of  the  more  severe  pains  of  the 
second  stage.  At  such  a  time,  although  everything 
may  be  proceeding  naturally  and  normally,  there  is  no 
objection  to  using  it,  in  order  to  alleviate,  if  not  abro- 
gate, the  refinedly  severe  sufiering.  It  was  wont  to  be 
held  by  some  that  the  pains  of  parturition  were  not  in- 
jurious, but  few,  we  should  suppose,  will  now  maintain 
that  opinion.  Pain,  most  assuredly  is  a  great  shock, 
and  conduces  to  exhaustion ;  and  if  it  has  been  intense 
in  any  particular  case,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  more  tardy 
recovery.  The  shock  of  operations,  as  is  well  known, 
has  proved  sufficient  to  destroy.  In  mitigating  the 
pain  of  natural  labour,  then,  the  chloroform  subserves 
a  useful  function;  and  doubtless,  its  employment  in 
such  cases  has  helped  to  diminish  mortality.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  case  goes  on  rapidly,  and  is  not 
attended  with  much  suffering,  little  need  be  given. 

In  labour  rendered  tedious  by  a  rigid  and  undilatable 
OS,  we  obtain  great  service  from  this  drug.  It  not  only 
contributes  vastly  to  relaxation,  but  enables  us  to  adopt 
other  measures  for  the  purpose  of  dilatatioain.e]±cQ2ss^ 
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cases  of  indoration,  and  without  inflicting  an  increase 
of  suffering  on  the  woman.  Under  its  blessed  power, 
careful  TPanual  dilatation  may  be  painlessly  and  sue- 
cessfullj  carried  out,  and  thereby,  in  some  casee^  the 
more  doubtful  operation  of  incision  avoided. 

608.  But  it  is  in  operative  midwifery  that  its  greatest 
value  is  seen.  How  helpful,  for  instance,  in  version ! 
How  serviceable  in  forceps  cases,  and  in  the  sad  opera- 
tion of  embryotomy !  In  version,  more  particularly, 
has  it  proved  of  inestimable  utility.  Formerly — that 
is,  before  its  introduction — ^this  operation  was  often 
debarred  by  rigidity  of  parts,  or  by  a  tetanically  con- 
tracting uterus,  and  the  destruction  of  the  child  was  in 
consequence  necessitated :  now  we  are  enabled  to  brush 
these  obstacles  aside,  and  to  bring  home  living  inflsuits, 
that  in  pre-ansesthetic  times  would  have  been  ineoitably 
sacrificed.  As  before  remarked  in  this  work,  we  have 
performed  version  in  a  multitude  of  instances  without 
the  shadow  of  evil  result  to  the  mother ;  but  we  are 
quite  convinced  that  had  we  operated  in  days  prior  to 
tiie  time  when  our  late  warm  and  lamented  Mend 
Simpson  (too  early  gone  to  the  silent  land)  intro- 
duced anaesthesia  into  obstetric  practice,  we  would 
have  slain  many  more  children,  and  mayhap,  not  a  few 
mothers. 

We  have  referred  to  the  relaxant  effect  of  the 
chloroform  on  the  os,  and  we  must  now  remark,  that 
in  numerous  cases  it  is  of  excellent  service  in  slowly 
dilating  perineum.  Most  practitioners  who  have,  in 
the  absence  of  skilled  lady-doctors — a  crop  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  is  now  flourishing,  even  under  adverse 
influences,  in  the  city  where  we  write— most  practi- 
tioners, we  say,  who  have  supported  perineums  for  any 
length  of  time  will  be  able  to  testify  to  the  relaxation 
which  the  ansssthetic  brings.  It  saves  the  doctor  no 
little  precious  time ;  but  what  is  of  vastly  more  conse- 
quence, it  spares  the  woman  no  little  exhausting  effort 
and  pain. 
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609.  In  some  cases  where  the  pains  have  been  irre- 
gular, and  of  a  short,  inefficient,  teasing  character,  the 
anaesthetic  is  often  of  great  service.  Under  it  they 
become  more  regular ;  and  sometimes  the  female,  when 
not  fully  under  its  sway,  will  exert  more  of  voluntary 
effort 

Does  Chloroform  interfere  with  Uterine  Contrac- 
tion 1 — Sometimes  it  does;  at  other  times, and  singularly, 
it  promotes  the  contractions  of  the  uterus.  It  rarely, 
indeed,  arrests  the  pains  entirely,  or  occasions  uterine 
inertia,  but  frequently  it  diminishes  the  frequency  and 
force  of  the  pains.  When  such  is  the  case,  it  is  better 
to  desist  from  its  employment.  In  some  instances  we 
have  found  it  to  lay  a  most  effectual  embargo  on  the 
contractions,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
oxytoxics  in  order  to  rouse  the  uterus  to  renewed 
effort 

Risks  and  Disadvantages  of  Chloroform. — ^There 
are  sometimes  sickness  and  headache  occasioned  by  its 
employment,  and  women  will  occasionally  say  that  they 
have  "  felt  rather  strange  about  the  head  **  since  it  was 
given  to  them.  It  induces,  on  the  whole,  however,  very 
few  after-iUs. 

610.  Dr  Eichardson,  who  originated  the  ether  spray, 
and  many  other  things  of  mudi  utility  to  the  profes- 
sion, delivered,  in  London,  about  a  year  ago,  an 
excellent  lecture  on  death  by  chloroform.  He  says 
that  there  is  only  one  disorder  which  renders  the 
administration  of  it  dangerous,  viz.,  a  heart  with  the 
light  ventricle  dilated.  In  a  case  where  this  condition 
was  present,  he  refused  to  give  it ;  but  the  patient, 
having  had  it  administered  by  another  man,  either  less 
skilled  or  less  scrupulous,  perished.  This  condition  of 
the  heart  was  also  pointed  out  by  Sir  James  Simpson 
as  a  contra-indication.  Dr  Kichardson  also  tendered 
some  excellent  hints  in  regard  to  certain  precautions 
contributing  to  safety.  He  laid  much  stress  upon  the 
effects  of  temperature  and  barometric  ^wjassox^  xs^^ 
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determining  the  quantity  of  chlorofonn  Taponr  that 
would  be  diffused  in  the  air.  "  He  advised  that  the 
temperature  of  an  operating  room  should  be  raised  to 
65^;  that  the  preliminary  flEUtt  of  the  patient  should 
not  exceed  three  hours  in  duration ;  that  the  last  meal 
should  be  fluid,  or  semi-fluid  (milk  and  beef-tea^  with 
an  admixture  of  grated  biscuit^  was  reoommended) ; 
that  a  Uttle  alcohol  should  be  given  shortly  before 
inhalation,  purely  for  the  sake  of  its  influence  upon  the 
mind ;  that  the  recumbent  or  semi-recumbent  posture 
should  be  enforced,  and  that,  whichever  wbs  selected, 
the  patient  should  not  be  moved  about  during  the 
inhalation;  and  lastly  that,  as  a  rule,  the  administration 
should  be  rapid.  He  referred  to  the  manner  in  which 
chloroform  is  resisted  by  men  of  great  muscular  power, 
while  those  of  active  brain  succumb  to  its  influence 
more  readily;  and,  finally,  he  demonstrated  by  two 
experiments  the  mode  of  death.  In  a  pigeon  fully 
narcotised,  a  galvanic  current  called  the  muscular 
system  into  prompt  activity,  showing  that  the  ansea- 
Ihetic  left  the  muscles  unaffected,  and  that  its  action 
was  upon  the  nervous  centres.  In  a  rabbit  that  had 
ceased  to  breathe,  the  lungs  were  found  contracted  and 
pale,  while  the  heart  was  beating  rhythmically ;  show- 
iug  that  the  respiration  was  the  vital  function  that 
failed,  and  also  that  the  expiratory  effort  continued 
after  inspiration  had  ceased.  In  subsequent  lectures 
the  subject  was  continued,  the  means  of  resuscita- 
tion pointed  out,  and  the  uses  of  other  anaesthetic 
agents  discussed.  We  gather,  from  some  of  Dr 
Eichardson's  observations,  that  he  believes  a  person 
apparently  dead  from  chloroform — ^that  is,  a  person 
who  has  ceased  to  breathe,  and  who  would  actuidly  die 
if  either  neglected  or  improperly  treated — ^may  be 
restored  to  life  in  almost  every  case ;  and  that  thus  his 
rather  large  proportion  of  "necessary  mortality"  may 
be  converted  into  a  mortality  that  wUl  be  only  tempo- 
rary or  apparent."— IjEtac^t,"  1870). 
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Deaths  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  during  the 
employment  of  chloroform,  but  in  many  of  these  in- 
stances cardiac  disease  was  detected  on  post-mortem 
examination.  In  others,  mere  terror  has  been  deemed 
the  cause.  Dr  Jeannell,  in  the  Gazette  ffebdomadairef 
May  6th,  1870,  says  that  he  deems  the  fatal  issue 
principally  due  to  the  terror  felt  by  the  patient  before 
the  operation.  He  thinks  the  patient  should  not  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  precise  day  when  an  operar 
tion  is  to  be  performed.  All  cause  of  anxiety,  nervous- 
ness, and  trepidation  should  be  avoided. 

Ainylene. — This  substance  was  discovered  by  M. 
Balard,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Paris,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  Dr  John  Snow,  of  London,  was  the  first 
to  employ  it  as  an  anaesthetic.  Dr  Snow  thought  that 
it  possessed  advantages  over  chloroform,  but  experience 
has  not  confirmed  that  estimate.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
employed  for  anaesthetic  purposes. 

611.  Bichloride  of  Mithylene,  Hethylio  Ether, 
Nitrous  Oxide  (his. — ^Various  other  anaesthetics  have 
been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  some  of  them  of 
great  power,  but  possessing  disadvantages  that  hinder 
their  employment,  especially  in  obstetric  practice.  The 
bichloride  of  mithylene  was  introduced  by  Dr  Kichard- 
son,  who  has  done  so  much  good  and  usefid  work  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  but  the  doctor  himself 
has  not  a  high  opinion  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  anaes- 
thesia. "  It  belonged  to  a  dangerous  family  of  chemical 
substances,"  and  could  not  be  widely  employed  without 
some  risk.  We  are  glad  the  learned  doctor  has  ex- 
pressed himself  so  unequivocally  in  regard  to  his  own 
child,  the  more  so  seeing  that  at  its  birth  he  was 
inclined  to  extol  its  virtues  perhaps  a  little  too  strongly. 

Methylic  Ether  was  also  discovered  by  Dr  Richardson 
in  1867.  Dr  R.  inhaled  it  for  the  first  time  himself 
in  May,  1867.  He  was  thoroughly  unconscious  in 
seventy  seconds,  and  recovered  almost  instantaneously, 
without  nausea,  headache,  or  any  other  unple8£ax\.t» 
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symptom.  Since  that  time,  this  ether  has  been  a  good 
deal  employed  for  minor  operations,  where  alone^  like 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  it  can  be  nsefuUy  employed.  It  is 
one  of  those  ansesthetics  of  rapid  but  OTanescent  power, 
and,  therefore,  unsuitable  for  obstetric  purposes. 

The  nitrous  oxide  gas,  as  is  well  known,  is  now  ex- 
tensively employed  abo  as  a  rapid  anaasthetia  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  safe  enough  remedy  for  brief  operations, 
but  is  inapplicable  where  we  wish  prolonged  anaesthesta, 
owing  to  tJie  certainty  of  asphyxia  being  induced. 

These  are  the  principal  anaesthetics  which  have  been 
proposed  of  late  years.  We  think  we  m&j  ea^ely  affirm 
that  none  of  them  for  obstetric  purposes,  or  prolonged 
operations,  come  near  to  rivalling  the  early  anaesthetic 
of  Simpson — chloroform.  We  must  still  cling  to  it,  as 
to  an  old  and  valued  friend,  with  a  warmth  inspired 
and  quickened  by  many  beneficent  deeds  in  trying 
times.  We  had  nearly  said — but  that  might  savour  of 
recklessness — drugs  may  come  and  drugs  may  go,  but 
thou'lt  hold  on  for  ever,  in  thy  magi(^,  pain-kilUng 
career! 
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